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THE WAR IN THE AIR. 

Svialtem {in observation bhlloon ). “Isay, abs you thebe? I think you’d bktteb Gfci mb down, I’m not doin’ a bit of 

> AN* THEY ’EE SIMPLY EUININ’ THE BALLY BALLOON I ” 
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Native of Sierra Leciie. “ *Ullo, Jack; any news pbom *om:e?*’ 

A.B, “’Ome? Wot b’ YO tr know about ’ome? Youe ’ome *s up that bloomin’ palm teee 1” 
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Fair Injured Om (continuing long tale of woe). “iJsrD the BUEaLAES had eansackeb evbet deawee ist my deessing-table akd 
BCATTEEEB EVEEYTHING ET A MOST ABOMINABLE LITTEE ALL OVEE THE FLO OB 1 ” 

Bored Listener. ‘‘Yes, untidy cebatuees; no wondee they ’ee unpopulae.” 
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In a bash moment Hans Bluthstein is beqxjested to play something poe Musical Ohaies. The celebbated pianist, as 

HE IMPEOYISES, PALLS IN LOVE WITH HIS THEME AND POBGETS TO STOP POB POLLY TWENTY MINUTES, SUCH BEING HIS EMINENCE 
THAT NO ONE DARES TO INTEEEUPT HIM. 
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MINCE MEAT. 

[By our Charivarieiy Artiste.) 

The choice of a Christinas present is 
always a matter of some difficulty. 
The thoughtless youth who sent a lady 
acquaintance a little 
Yolume recently is- 
sued, entitled, “How 
to be Beautiful,” has 
lost a friend. 


Tempora mutaniur* 
Not only is headway 
being made by the 
proposal that the 
time of our summer 
holidays shall be 
changed, but it is 
now suggested that 
Christmas shall be 
held in August 
instead of in Decem- 
ber. It is felt that it 
would be more satis- 
factory if Christmas 
Cards with pictures 
of snow and ice ar- 
rived on a sweltering 
summer day than at 
a time when one is 
trying to keep warm. 
*.,.*** 

A correspondent 
who writes from 
Hanwell mentions 
that he is at work 
on an article on the 
history of Christmas 
Cards. He has made 
a careful search but 
can find no mention 
of them in literature 
of the B.c.\ period, 
and would be grate- 
ful if anyone could 
help him in this 
respect. 

It occurred in a 
little third-rate curi- 
osity shop in a "little 
third-rate street. A 
prospective pur- 
chaser was examin- 


ing a “Madonna by Raphael.” “A 
copy, I presume,” he said, “of the fam- 
ous picture in the National Gallery ? ” 
“Well, to tell the truth,” whispered the 
dealer, “ and between you and I, I 'm 
not so sure that the one in the National 



^ Lady. “ I surpeised at a great stout fellow like you bbggiug.** 

Corpulent Tramp. “Me stoutuess 'as been me downfall, lidy. I used to flay 

THE BIG DRUM, BUT I LOST ME JOB. YeR SEE I COULDN*T 'iT IT IN THE MIDDLE.” 


Gallery is the original, and that 's why 
I can’t take less than ten shillings ! ” 

sl< 

We are asked to say why artificial 
eyes are made of glass. The answer is, 
so that you can see through them. 

The gentle art of 
making conversa- 
tion. The young 
Albert was told to go 
and talk to another 
small boy whose 
mother had brought 
him to tea with 
her. “ What’s your 
name ? ” asked Al- 
bert. “ Wilfrid,” 
came the answer. 
“How old?” “Five 
and a half.” A pause 
— and then, “A bach- 
elor, I presume ? ” 


“Well, ’Sir,” said 
the wig-maker, “ I 
will only say this 
about the quality of 
our goods, that a 
customer of ours 
went the other day 
to a barber’s to be 
shaved, and the 
operator, misunder- 
standing him, began 
to out his hair ! ” 

The toast of the 
Guest of the Even- 
ing — a pale, nervous 
young man with 
long hair — had been 
drunk, and “ For 
he ’s a jolly good 
fellow ! ” was being 
sung, but in a half- 
hearted manner. At 
which up jumped the 
resourceful chairman 
and, raising his hand, 
“ Try this,” he said : 
“ * For he ’s a fairly 
good fellow ! ' ” It 
went much better 
then. 


•AN ANTIDOTE FOE CHRISTMAS. 


Ip Boxing Day finds you dyspeptic and worn 
And a little bit peevish perhaps ; 

If Christmas has left you fair reason to mourn 
Some sad gastronomical lapse ; 

Come out across country — the going is good — 

And your festal-board sin you may shrive, 

For the beagles are meeting at Waddington Wood 
At 12.45. 

There ’s dew on the meadow, there ’s scent with a sting. 
There ’s wire (don't forget) in the fence, 

There 's sport with the “ jelly dogs ” fit for a king, 
Though a “ cap ” is your only expense ; 


There 's a hare in the roots, there 's a holloa, a view, 

And the pack like a torrent is running, 

And there *11 always be glimpses of “hound work” for you 
If you like to run cunning. 

If the puddingy plough tries your patience and pluck 
You can make up a lot down the hill. 

And, helped by a check and a “ circle,” with luck 
You can shout your “ Whoo-whoop ” at the kill ; 
Though hot. and dishevelled and palpably blown. 

And mud-spattered up to your middle, 

A Boxing Day run with the beagles, you ’ll own. 

Makes you fit as a fiddle. 
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THE LITTLE SITTER. 

rReflections of a sportsman who is given a day off for golf in the midst of a scries of mixed shoots.] 

As, for example. . . Topped the thing ! Tut, tut ! 

Yes, force of habit ; must have swung too quick ; 
Mistook its whiteness for a coney’s scut 
And shot a bit ahead — a useful trick 
With targets on the run, but, not with those 
That keep a firm repose. 

So to ’t again. . . Ah ! hit the silly ground ! 

I took my eye off, did I ? Then I erred 
By sporting instinct I have never found 
Much good was done by dwelling on a bird. 

Of course, a ball is different; as you say, 

It wouldn’t move away. 

Now for another. . . That ’s a fairish knock, 

Bull in the tail-piece. Mark him, mark him down ! 
A runner — in the gorse there. Where ’s old Eock ? 

1 hate this dog’s work. . . Bang goes half-a-crown ! 
1 might have laid a score of pheasants flat 
For less expense than that. 



A TEUCE to blood ^ To-day with careless breast 

The jocund cock shall laugh as though ’twere June; 
The-partridge gives his jumpy nerves a rest ; 

The pigeon wheel above his woods immune ; 

No feathered thing shall curse, in act to die, 

My fatal gift of eye. 

A truce to blood ! To-day no squatting hare 
On my account shall prick an anxious ear ; 

No rabbit, issuing from his earthy lair, 

Eeview the scene to note if I am near : 

No beater, as he hears my weapon’s blast, 

Eegret his godless past. 

All these, I say, shall have this one day off. 

Yet not for their convenience alone 
I take this little interlude of golf — 

The game has pleasant features all its own ; 

Less sudden in its joys, it suits, I find, 

My tranquil cast of mind. 

Birds are so restive— always prone to flight. 

' Compare with them this sedentary ball 
That waits upon my pleasure, sitting tight, 

And not concerned about itself at all ; 

Making it optional for me to strike 
Just when, and where, 1 like. 


«vrv.N> 



[After losing Ms temper and three more 
balls, the speaker resumes: 

Frankly, your golf is not a sportsman s 
game ; 

Ik hurts my finer British sense to hit 
A stationary mark, too small and tame 
To stand' a chance against my strength and 
wit ; 

I do not care to strike at little things 
With neither legs nor wings. 

Match me with foes more mobile, more my 
size — 

The raging hare, the rabbit on the prowl, 
The partridge swooping under windy skies, 

The savage duck and other desperate fowl — 

That lend a larger scope for manly skill 

Than yonder paltry pill. 0. S. 
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Family Ghost, “ITothing — ^nothing will cleanse these hands op theie awful stain. 

Mr. Fonks {the soap milhonaire—’a guest). “Look *eee, name yer figger foe always addin’, ‘Except Ponks’s Soap 

FIVEPENCS PER TABLET: BOX O’ THREE, ONE SHILLIN’.’” 
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Stranger. “I dreamt last night I was sitting at a table covered wiv roast turkey', sausages, pies, a lovely plum 

Pl3>]5terG AND FOAMINtG'B^m IN.-JUGS. I WAS ^UST GOING TO HAVE THE MEAL OP MY LIFE WHEN I WOKE ! ” FoUceman . “ W^, 
WOT ARB YOU TELLIN* ME ABAHT IT FOR?” Stranaer. “I THOUGHT YOU LOOKED THE SORT O* BLOKE WOT UD SYMPATHISE I 


Stranger, “I thought you looked the sort 
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MR, PUNCH’S CHRISTMAS BAZAAR AND FANCY FAIR. 
. . , . , , SOME SroE SHOWS, 
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THE HALO THEY GIVE THEMSELVES. 

[Note. — Mr. Tuncli k in the extraordinarily fortunate position of being able to present to his readers a story specially written for 
him by Mrs. Florence Barclay (author of Th^ Broken Halo and other imperishable works) and ^Ir. Hall Caine (author of The Woman 
Thou Gavest Me and kindred masterpieces) in collaboration.. The meeting of the two famous writers took place at Bouverie Street, each 
of them expressing considerable surprise at hearing that the other wrote books also. After they had compared sales and methods of 
advertisement, they arranged that their new story for Mr. Piincli should bo written in alternate spasms. By an unfortunate error of 
judgment, however, the illustrations were left to an artist who had never read a word of cither author in his life^ and who insisted that 
it was much too late to begin now. Luckily the half-dozen drawings he sent in were such that they could easily be made to fit the text ; 
and in the result Mr. Punch feels that the story is at least as well illustrated as the average story in the magazines.] 


} he revolved through the air he wondered 
‘ how old she really was, and ^what, if 
any, w'as her income. For since the 
death of the Little White Lady he had 
formed a habit of marrying elderly 
women for their money, and his fifth. 


Chapter I. — Sdnday Morning. 

(Mbs, Barclay begins.) 

It was a beautiful Sunday morning. 

All nature browsed in solemn SabbatJi , 
stillness. The Little Grey Woman of ' 
the Night-Light was huriying, 
somewhat late, to church. 

Down the white ribbon of 
road the Virile Benedict of the 
Libraries came bicycling, tread- 
ling easily from the ankles. He 
I’ode boldly, with only one hand 
on the handle-bars, the other in 
the pocket of liis white flannel 
cricketing trousers. His foot- 
balling tie, with his college arms 
embroidered upon it, flapped 
gently in the breeze. To look 
at him you would have said that 
he was probably a crack polo- 
player on his way to defend the 
championship against all comers, 
or the captain of a county golf eleven. ! or sixth wife had perished of old age 

T ^ _ 


say 

she 



CHILD SHE HAD BEEN POND OF HORSES 


As he rode, his soul overflowing with 
the joy of life, he hummed the Collect 
for the Day. 

It was exactly opposite the church 
that he ran into the Little Grey Woman 
of the Night-Light. He had just flashed 
past a labourer in the road — known to 
his cronies as the Flap- 
eared Denizen of the 
Turnip - patch — a 
labourer who in the 
dear dead days of 
Victoria would have 
touched his hat humbly, 
but who now, in this 
hoiTiblo age of attempts 
to level all class distinc- 
tions, actually went on 
lighting his pipe 1 Alas, 
that the respectful 
deference of the poor 
toward the rich is now 
a thing of the past ! So 
thought the Virile Bene- 
dict of theLibraries, and 
in thinking this he had 
let his mind wander from the important 
business of guiding his bicycle! In 
another moment he had run into the 
Little Grey Woman of the Night-Light! 

Sh6 had seen him coming and had 
given a warning cry; for,- though as a 
cuild she had been fond of horses, bi- 
cycles had always. flllfid her with alarm. 
It was too’ late. The next moment he 
shot over his handle-bars; but even as 


only a few months ago. 

[Hall Gainb (waking up). Who, 
^ray, is the Little White Lady ? 

Mbs. Babclay. His first wife. She 
comes in my book, The Broken Halo” 
now in its two himdredih edition 
Hall Gaine (annoyed). Ttit .^] 



‘ They were having tea in the garden. 


^ “ J ove,” he said cheerily, as he picked 
himself and her and his bicycle up, 
/'that was a nasty spill. As my Aunt 
Louisa used to say to the curate when 
he npset the milk-jug into her lap, ' No 
milk, thank you.^ ” His brown eyes 
danced with amusement as he related 
this reminiscence of his boyhood. To 
the Little Grey Woman he seemed to 
exhale youth from every pore. 


“What did your Aunt Louisa 
when her ankle was sprained?” 
asked with a rueful smile. 

In an instant the merry banter faded 
.from the Virile Benedict’s brown eyes, 
land was replaced by the commanding 
look of one who has taken a 
brilliant degree in all his medical 
examinations. 

“Allow me,” he said brusquely; 
“ I am a doctor.” He bent down 
and listened to her ankle. 

It did not take Dr. Dick 
Cainsron’s quick ear long to 
find out all there was to know. 
His manner became very gentle 
and his voice very low; and, 
though he continued to exliale 
youth, he did it less ostenta- 
tiously than before, 

“I must cany you lioine,” 
he said, picking her up in his 
strong young arms; “ you can- 
not go to church to-day.” 

“ But the curate is preaching ! ” 

Dr. Dick murmured something pro- 
fane under his breath about curates. 
He had, alas ! these moments of irrev- 
erence ; as, for instance, on one occasion 
when he had spoken of Mr. Louis N. 
Parker’s noble picture - play quite 
shortly as “Jos. Bros.” 

“ I will carry you 
home,” he said gently. 

“ Tell me wliere you live, 
Little Grey Woman.” 

She smiled up at him 
bravely. “The Manor 
House,” she said. 

His voice became yet 
more gentle. “ And 
now tell me your 
income,” he whispered ; 
and his whole being 
trembled with emotion 
as he ^vaited for her 
reply. 

[Mbs. Barclay. 
There ! That ’5 the end 
of the chapter. Noto 

it ’s your turn. 

Hall Gaine (waking up). I don't 
knoio if I told you that in my last great 
work of the imagination, in which I 
collaborated, loith the Bishop of London, 
I^wrote throughout in the first person. 

Is early a million copies were sold, thus 
shoioing that the heart of the great 
\ptcblic approved of my method of telling 
my story through the moteth of a young 
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and innocent girl, exposed to great 
temptation, I should wish, therefore, 
to repeat that method in this story, if 
you could so arrange it. 

Mbs. Babclay. But that's easy. The 
Little Grrey Woman shall tell Dr. Dick 
the story of her first marriage. I did 
that in my last hook, 

The Broken Halo," 
noiv in its tivo hundredth 
edition. 

Hall Caine (an- 
noyed). Tut I] 

Chapter II. — XJkder 
THE Cedae. 

(Mbs. Babclay con- 
tinues) 

They were having tea 
in the garden — the 
Little Grey Woman and 
Dr. Dick. More than 
six months had elapsed 
since the accident out- 
side the church , andSDr. 

Dick still remained on 
at the Manor House in 
charge of his patient, 
wishing to be handy in case the old 
sprain came on again suddenly. She 
was eighty-two and had twelve thou- 
sand a year. On the lawn a thrush 
was singing. 

How fresh and green the world is 
to-day/’ sighed Dr. Dick, leaning back 
and exhaling youth, As the curate 
used to say to my Aunt Louisa, ‘A delight- 
ful shower after the rain.’ ” 

He laughed merrily and 
threw a crumb at tho 
thrush with the perfect 
aim of a good cricketer 
throwing the ball at the 
wickets. 

“ My dear boy,” said 
the Little Grey Woman, 

“ the world is always fresh 
and green to youth like 
yours. But to an old 
woman like me ” 

“Not old,” said Dick, 
with an ardent glance; 

“ only eighty- two. Mrs. 
Beauchamp, will you 
marry me ? *’ 

She looked at him willi 
a sad but tender smile. 

“ What my friends 
say ? ” she asked. 

“Bother your friends.” 

“ My dear boy, you would be con- 
siderably surprised if you could glance 
through an approximate list of the 
friends I possess to-day. Do you know 
that if I marry you I shall be required 
to make an explanation to several 
royal ladies — that is, if they graciously 
g^ant me the opportunity so to do.” 

, “ But I want your mon — I mean 


I love you,” he pleaded, the light of 
youth shining in liis brown eyes. 

The Little Grey Woman looked at 
him tenderly. Their eyes met. 

“ Listen,” she said. “ I will tell you 
the story of my first marriage, and then 
if you wish you shall ask me again.” 



‘•TheiPw eyes met.” 

Dr. Dick helped himself to another 
slice of cake and leant back to listen. | 
[Mbs. Babclay. There you are. Xoio'^ 
you can do Chapter Three. ^ 

Hall Caine. Excellent. It is quite | 
thne that one got some emotion into this j 
story. In “ TheWoman Thou GavestMe," i 
of lohich more than a million i 

Mbs. Babclay. Emotion, indeed ! 



“I sn.\LL never forget that evening.' 

My last hook is already in Us two 
hundredth edition. 

Hall Caine (annoyed). Tut !] 

Chapter III. — Mrs. Beauchamp’s 
Story. 

(Mb. Hall Caine takes up the tale.) 
I have always had a wonderful memory, 
and my earliest recollection is of hearing 


my father ask, on the day when I was 
born, .whether it was a boy or a girl.' 
When they told him “ a girl,” he let fall 
a rough.expression which sent the blood 
coursing over my mother’s pale cheeks . 
like lobster-sauce coursing over a turbot. 
My father, John Boomster, was a great 
advertising agent, per- 
haps the greatest in the 
Island, though he* 
always said that there 
was one man who could 
beat him. He wanted 
a son to succeed him in 
the busiuess, and in the, 
years to come he never 
forgave me for being a , 
girl. He would often 
glare at me in silence 
for three-quarters of an 
hour,* and then, letting 
fall the same rough ex- . 
pression, throw a boot 
at me and stride from 
the room . A hard, cruel ' 
man, my father, and 
yet, in his fashion,,, hel 
was fond of me. ^ , I 
It was not until I was eighteen thiit ; 
lio first spoke to me. To my dying dij 
I shall never forget that evening ; npr 
his words, which bit themselves ,i,nto 
my mind as a red-hot iron bites its way 
into cheese. 

“ Nell,” he said, for that was my 
name, though he had nevei\ u^ed ’ it j 
before, “ I ’ve arranged that you are to . 

marry Lord Wuizel t’wot 
months from to-day.” * 
At these terrible words i 
the blood ebbed slowly ' 
from my ears and my 
liands grew hot. 

“ I do not know him,” I 
said in a stifled voice. 

“You will to-morrow,” 
he laughed brutally, and 
with another rough word 
he strode from the room. 

Lord Wurzel ! I ran 
upstairs to my room and 
flung myself face down- 
wards on the bed. In my 
agony I bit a large piece out 
of the pillow. The blood 
flowed forward and back- 
ward over me in waves, and , 
I burst every now and then 
into a passion of weeping.' 

By-and-by I began to feel 
more serene. I decided that it was my 
duty to obey my father. My heart leapt 
within me at the thought of doing my 
duty, and to calm myself I put on my 
hat and wandered into the glen. It was 
very silent in the glen. There was no 
sound but the rustling of the leaves over- 
head, the popping of the insects under- 
foot*, -the sneezing of tlie cattle, the 
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■whistling of the pigs, the coughing of 
the field-mice, the roaring of the rabbits, 
and the deep, organ-song of the sea. 
But suddenly, above all these noises. 


I' should not have let him, but I could 

not help it. ' : ' V 

“ Listen,” he said, " T will start back 
from the Pole ^ a day before my ship- 
and save you from that d-sh-d 





WILL 


SAVE YOU. 


captured 


T heard a voice which sent the blood mates, and save you trom rna^ u-^u-u 
eb£ and flowing in my heart and beast. And then I wdl marry you, Nell 
SuS the back of my neck to quiver] There was a roaring m my ears hke 

with ecstasy. 

-Nell!”, it said. ’ 

It was' the voice of my old 
comrade, -Andrew Spinnaker, 
who had'played with me in 
our childhood’s days, and 
whom I had not seen now 

for eight years. » 

-Andrew I” 'I cried, as I 
turned round.' “ What are 
you doing here? ” * 

-I am just off to discover 
the South Pole,” he said. “My 
shipmates are waiting for me 
to command the expedition.” 

I noticed then for the first 
time that he was dressed' in 
a seal-skin cap and a pair of 
sleeping bags. 

-Nell,” he went on, “before 
I go tell me you love me.” 

My heart- fluttered like a 
bird ; my knees trembled like a drunken 
spider’s; my throat was stifled like a 
stifled throat. A huge wave of some- 
thing or other surged over me and told 
me that the great mystery of the wmiid 
had happened to me. 

I was in love. ^ ' 

I was in love with Andrew Spinnaker. 

-Andrew,”- I cried, '• falling on his 
startled chin, “ I love you.” . 

All the back of my neck 
thrilled with jo^^ 

But 'my joy was short- 
lived. , No sooner had I be- 
come aware that 1 loved 
Andrew Spinnaker than my 
conscience told me I had no 
right to do so. I was going 
to marry Lord Wurzel, and 
to love another than my 
husband was sin. I shook 
Andrew off my lips. 

“ I love you,” I said, “ but 
I cannot marry you. I am 
marrying Lord Wurzel.” 

- That beast ? ” cried 

Andrew, in the impetuous 
sailor fashion which so en- 
deared him to his shipmates. ^ ^ ’ 

- When I come back I will thrash him 
as I would thrash a vicious ape.” 

-When will that be?” * " 

-In about two months,” said my 
darling boy. -This is going to be a 
very quick expedition.” 

- Alas, that will be my wedding day,” 

I said with a low sob like that of a 
buffalo yearning for its mate. “ It will 
be too late.” 

Andrew took me in. his strong arms. 


the roaring of the bath when the tap is 
left on ; many waters seemed to rush 
upon me ; my hat fell off, and then deep 
oblivion canie over me and I swooned. 

s|: sic 'Ai ^ '1* 

To go through my emotions in detail 
during the next two months would be 
but to harrow you needlessly. Suffice 
it to say that seventeen times I flung 


myself face downwards on my bed and I as my 


To-morrow, unless Andrew Spinnaker 
saved me, I should be Lady Wurzel. ^ 

- A marconigram for you, miss, said 
our faithful old gardener, William, 
entering the drawing-room noiselessly 
by the chimney. - I^ brought it myself 
to be sure you got it.” 

With trembling fingers I 
tore it open. How my heart 
leapt and the hot colour 
flooded my neck and brow 
when I recognized the dear 
schoolboy writing of my be- 
loved Andrew I- I have the 
message still. It w’ent like 
this : 

- Wiy^eless — South Foie, 
Arrived safe. Found Pole. 
Weather charming. Blue 
sky. Not a breath of wind. 
Am wearing my thick socks. 
Sun never going down. Con- 
stellations revolving without 
dipping. Moon going side- 
ways. Am starting for 
England to-morrow. Arrive 
Victoria twelve o’clock, Wed- 
nesday. — Andrew.” 

Back on Wednesday 1 And to-morrow 
was Tuesday — my wedding day ! There 
was no hope. I felt like a shipwrecked 
voyager. For the thirty - fifth time 
since the beginning of the month deep 
oblivion came over me and I swooned. 

\Eall Caine, I think you might go 
on now, I haveiout a little life into the 
story. It is i^erha'ps not quite so vivid 



‘I YELT LIKE A SHIPWRECKED VOYAGER.” 

bit a piece out of the pillow, on twenty-,: 
nine occasions the blood ebbed' slowly; 
from my face, and my heart fluttered' 
like a captured bird, while in a hundred- 
and-forty instances a wave of emotion 
surged slowly over my whole body, 
leaving me trembling like an aspen leaf. 
Otherwise my health remained good. 

It was the night before the wedding. 
The bad Lord Wurzel had just left me 
I with words of love upon his lying lips. 


last work, ^^The Woman Thou 
Gavest Me/' of which more 
than a million copies 
Mm, Barclay, In the two 
hundredth edition of The 

Brokmi Halo ” 

Hall Caine (annoyed). 
Tut /J 

Chapter IV. — The End. 
(Mrs', Barclay resumes) 
At this point in The 
Little Grey Woman’s story, 
handsome Dr. Dick put 
down his third piece of cake 
and got up. There was a 
baffied look on his virile 
face which none of his pre- 
vious wives had ever seen 
there. For once Dr. Dick 
was nonplussed I 

- Is there much more of your story ? ” 
he asked. 

-Five hundred and nineteen pages,” 
she said. 

The Virile Benedict of the Libraries 
took up his hat. - Never had he exhaled 
youth so violently, yet never had he 
looked such a man. He had made up 
his mind. She was rich ; but, after all, 
money was not everything. 

- Good-bye,” he said. • A. A. M. 
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Thjet EyBTL-Gmwisa Umbbella, with spuing handle. Just 

THE THING FOB NABROW PAVEMENTS. AlL YOU HAVE TO DO IS 
TO PRESS THBkKNOB. IT ADDS TO THE FUN IF YOU LIFT THE 
CROSS OLD gentleman’s UMBRELLA INTO THE AIR. 

Price, 5s., superior quality. Cheaper style, lOd. 


Novelty Luncheon Basket, causes screeches op 
laughter. When the basket is opened it suddenly 
shoots out an assortment of monster snakes, coon 

BABIES AND JaP SQUEAKERS. VERY POPULAR. 

Small size, 25. 6d. Large size, sufficient for 
FOUR persons, 35. 6^. 
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J£OW DO THEY THINK OF THESE FUNNY THINGS ? / THE 
Growing Bog,. Try this one to liven up a tea- 
party. You introduce your hostess’s notice to your 
toy pug, and then 


at the right moment you blow him out into a full 

SIZED BULL-DOG. VeRY LIFELIKE. 

Is. 6<Z. ; POST FREE, Is. 7d» 




Absolutely the best value fob money ever offered. 
The Elastic Strap for strap-hangers • Attach it to 

THE RAIL AND 


Watch results. The joke of the season. You must 
HAVE one; everybody will like you. 

Price 6rf. ; worth 16s, 
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Biodige (tojporter who has just been supjpUed with an artificial leg), “Eh I .John! I ’eaed as ’ow totj lost yotjb leg? 
John, “So I ’aye, man; you be quite bight.’* 

Hodge, “Well, I be main glad to see you ain’t lost youb foot as well.” 
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Lady (to a:^Ucant for situation), “Well, now you quite undebstand that youb duties aee simply to wait on me?” 

Owl, “Yes, M’m.” 

The GirVs Mother, “Oh, I think she’ll do veey well, Mum; and I’m pleased to think she’ll ’aye a comfobtablb 

OME, FOB she’s FAB FBOM STBONG AND DO WANT SUCH A LOT O’ LOOKING AFTEB.” 












Fred, Oh, Mummy, do please ask Cissy and puss to stop being a. HAin.m'x aocid^jnt. 


WINTRY FIRES. 


Ladt, having been engaged since May-day 
(Pity that the Spring should ever stop!) 

Now the year’s no longer in its heyday, 

Don't you think we 'd better let it drop ? 

In the Spring a young man's fancy lightly 
Turns to. love, as doubtless you're aware; 

In the Spring we wax exceeding sprightly, 

Due, no doubt, to something in the air. 

Then, as was both natural and proper, 

We two met and, scorning all delay, 

Vowed to wed, and neither cared a copper 
For the pregnant fact that it was May, 

Summer came and, warming with the weather. 
Rarely was an ardour such as mine ; 

You’ll recall that, take it altogether. 

For an English summer it was fine. 

Summer turned to Autumn, and September 
Opened to the world her golden feast; 

Quite a record month, as you'll remember, 

And my love, if anything, increased. 


Honestly, I thought it was a surie icasa; 

Only, now the early Wia-ter 's ■comae,, 

Lady, as in others’, so in yoanr c:asB^ 

I confess to getting rather nuixnb., 

Do not deem me fickle, dear, an 3 IWfclkless; 

Though the readjustment seeniH to He * 
Sudden — not to call it startling — ^natleeless 
You can hardly put it; dowix to ntxa 

Love appears, for some unCathioini'ed reewson, 

Like a floVr tbat ripens with tliesssun; 

And, like eveiythiang that has its sQaso'n, 
Withers when its little course is 

That 's what I comceive to be ties Dantilser ; 

And I write, believe me, with regrelit ; 

For I own, with mo desire to flutbfcer, 

That you 're quite the nicest gi rl I Ve met. 

Still, farewell, or ^put it less seresrely) 

All, revoir; I hope you’ll ke^ep tie )*ing; 
Snows are brief, and I, who loYed y-dru dearly 
Once, again may io so — in fcla Spriiing. 

IDcm-Dum. 
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AMENDE DiSSONOBABLE. 


Heavily dragged the night ; the Year 
Was passing^ and the clock's slow tick 
Boomed its sad message to my ear 
And made me ]pretty sick. 

Yon have been slack,” I told myself, “ and weak ; 
You have done foolishly, from wilful choice; 
Sloth and procrastination ” Here my^ voice 
Broke in a squeak. ' 

And deep repentance welled in me 
As I mused darkly on my sin; 

Yea, Conscience stung me, like a bee 
That gets her barb well in. 


“ Next year,” I swore, in this compunctious mood, 
** I will be energetic, virtuous, kind ; 

Unflinching I will face the awful grind 
Of being- good.” 

I paused, half troubled by a. thought — 

Were my proposals too sublime? 

Vowed I more deeply than I ought? 

I glanced to see the time. 

It was 12.10 A.M. At once a thrill, 

A wave of manful resdlution, sped ' 

Through all my being. ‘‘Yes,” I bravely said, 
^'Next year I wfll!” 


YOIi. CXLYI, 


B 
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A PLAY OF FEATURES. 

[Being Sir George Alexander’s production 
of The Attack at the St. James’s.] 

Scene — Alexandre Mental’s house. 

Act I. 

Daniel Merital My father is a won- 
derful man. Leader of the Social Party 
in the Chamber of Deputies, noted 
among his colleagues for his absolute 
integrity, supported by the millionaire 
newspaper proprietor, Frepeau, whose 
motives, between ourselves, are not 

altogether above Oh, are you 

there, Father ? I didn’t see you. 1 ’m 
just off to play tennis. [Exit. 

Enter Benee de Bould. 

Ben^e. Mr. Mdrital, may I speak to 
you a moment? 

Georges Alexandre Merital (icith 
characteristic suavity). Certainly. 

Ben&e. I love you. Will you marry 
me? 

Marital (surprised). Well, really — 
this is — I — you — vre — ex*, he, she, 
they Frankly, you embarrass me. 
[Apologetically) This is my embarrassed 
face. 

Benie. But I thought you loved me. 
Don’t you ? 

Mirital. No, That is to say, yes. 
Or rather 

Benia (tearfully). I w-wish you could 
make it plainer whether you d-do love 
me and are pretending you don’t, or 
you d-don’t love me and are pretending 
you do. It’s v-veiy unsettling for a 
young girl not to know. 

Sir GEOBaES Alexandbe (surprised 
and a little hurt). Can’t you tell from 
my face? 

Miss Mabtea Heeman. This is 
my first appearance in England, Sir 
Georges. 

Sir Geobges. True. I was forgetting. 
Well, when you have been with us a 
little longer, you will know that this is 
niy face wlxen I adore anyone very 
much, but, owing to an unfortunate 
episode in my past life, am forced to 
hide my love. 

Be?iee (alarmed). Tour past icife isn’t 
alive somewhere ? 

Miriial. Oh no, not that sort of 
thing at all. (Emhracing her carefully.) 
I will marry you, Ben^e, but run along 
now because my friend Frepeau is 
coming, and he probably wants to talk 
business. [Exit Een6e. 

Enter Frepeau. 

Frepeau (excitedly). Marital, you are 
in danger. A scandalous libel is being 
circulated about you. 

Mirital (calmly). Pooh I Faugh ! 
Fripeau. It is said that thirty years 
ago (Alexandre’s nose twitches), when 
you were in a solicitor’s office 
(Alexandre’s jato drops), you stole 


ninepence from the stamp drawer 
(Alexandre’s eyeballs roll). Of course 

it is a lie ? , . - 

Merital (icith a great effort obtaining 
command of his features again). Of 
course. 

Curtain. 

Act II. 

Daniel Miriial. Father’s face has 
been very odd these last few weeks. 
Sometimes I wonder whether he didn’t 
steal the money after all. But we shall 
know after the libel action this after- 
noon. It starts at two. Oh, are you 
there, Father? I’m just going to see 
a man about something. [Exit. 

Enter Frepeau. 

Miriial. Ah, Frepeau, the man I 
wanted to see. (Flaintively) Frepeau, 
when you called on me in the First 
Act, don’t you think you might have 
given some indication by the pl^y cf 
your features that it was you who ori- 
ginated this libel agairist me, and that 
you are my deadly enemy ? The merest 
twitch of the ears would have been 
enough. ' . ‘ ^ 

Holman Glabk. I wanted it to be a 
surprise for the audience. 

Sir Oeobges. Yes, but is that art? 
Holman Glabk. Besides, in real 
life 

Sir Geobges {amazed). Beal life? 
Good Heavens, Holman, is this your 
first appearance in England too ? 

Holman Glabk {annoyed). Let’s 
get on with the play. 

Sir Geobges. Certainly. Wait a 
moment till I’ve got my ‘‘strong- 
man- with -his -back -to -the -wall ” ex- 
pression. {Arranging his face.) How’s 
that? 

Holman Glabk. Begin again . . . 
That ’s better. 

Mirital {sternly). Now then, Fr4peaui 
I must ask you to give instructions 
that the libel is withdrawn in court 
this afternoon. If not 
Fripeau. Well? 

Mirital {softly). I know somebody 
else who stole something from the stamp 
drawer thirty years ago. (Fr4peau’s 
luMsJcers tremble.) Aha, I thought I’d 
move you this time. 

Fripeau. It ’s a lie 1 How did you 
find out ? 

Mirital (blandly). I said to myself, 
“ I am the hero of this play and I ’ve 
got to get out of this mess somehow. 
If I could only find some papers in- 
criminating the villain — that’s you — 
all would be well.” So I — ei* — found 
them. ... It’s no good, Frepeau. 
Unless you let me off, you ’re done. 

Fripeau (getting up). Well, I sup- 
pose I must. But personally I ’d be 
ashamed' to escape through such a 
rotten coincidence as that. {Making for 
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the door.) I ’ll just go and arrange it. 
Er, I suppose this is the end? 

Silt Geobges. The end ? Good 
Heavens, man, I ’ve got my big scene to 
come. I have to explain tuhy Marital 
stole the money thirty years ago! 

Holman Glabk {eagerly). Let me 
guess. His wife was starv 

SiB Geobges. No, no, don’t spoil it. 
{Sternly) It’s a very serious thing, 
Holman, to spoil an actor-manager’s 
big scene. 

Curtain. 

Act III. 

Daniel Mirital. Father has won his 
case. I am glad. Oh, are you there, 
Father ? I ’m just going downstairs to 
count the telegrams. [Exit. 

Enter Benee. 

Bence. You have won the case ? I 
knew it. I knew you were innocent. 

Miriial {nobly). Eende, I am not 
innocent. 1 did steal that ninepence. 

I would have confessed it before, but I 
had to think of my family. {Gheers 
from the gallery.) Of course it would 
also have been xinpleasant for me if it 
had been known, but that did not 
influence me. (More cheers.) I thought 
only of my childi*en. Let me tell you 
now loJiy I stole it. 

Benie {eagerly). Let me guess. Your 
wife was starving — « 

Mirital (astounded). Wonderful 1 
How ever did you know ? 

Benie. —and you meant to repay 
the money. 

Mirital. More and more marvellous, i 
Yes, Benee, that was how it was. But j 
it hardly does justice to the affair. It 
is too short. I want to tell you the 
story of my whole life and then you 
will understand. Watch my face care- 
fully and observe how it works ; notice 
the constant movement of my hands ; 
listen to the inflections of my voice. 
This is going to be the longest speech 
ever made by an actor-manager, and 
you mustn’t miss a moment of it. 
H’r’m 1 Now then. {Nobly) I was born 
fifty-three years ago. My father . . . 

Benie {half-an-hour late?^). 1 still 
love you. 

Merital {icith some truth). What a 
love yours is ! 

Enter Daniel, Julien and Georgette 
Marital. 

Daniel. Father, we have a confession 
to make. For some time we doubted 
your innocence. Your face — well, you ’d 
have doubted it yourself if you ’d seen it. 

Mirital (taking his hand aff'ection- 
ately). Ah t Daniel, I see I must tell you 
the story of my life. {Exci tement among 
the audience.) And you too, Julien. 
{Fanic.) Yes, and — little Georgette! 

Safety Curtain. 

A. A. M. . 
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PEACEFUL PERSUASION. 

(Jones is not natueally a generous man.) 


THE ROMANCE OF A BATTLESHIP, i 

(From the Navy League Anmial 

oj 1916.) i 

I HAVE just returned (writes a Naval; 
correspondent) from an interesting visit ; 
to the condemned battleship, \ 

Indefensible, which is now anchored off 
Brightlingsea, in the charge of retired 
petty-officer Herbert Tompkins and his 
wife. 

The history of H.lf.S. Indefensible, 
as gathered from the lips of her present 
curator, is so romantic as to be worthy 
of permanent record. In reply to my 
first question, “ Whom did she belong 
to first of all?'' Mr. Tompkins said, 
** Well, she was ordered first of all by 
the Argentine Eepublic, but, owing to 
a change of Government, they sold her 
to the Italians. I remember the launch 
at Barrow quite well," he said. “It 
was a mighty fine show, with the 
Italian Ambassador and his wife — the 
Magnifico Po^nposo, they caUed her, I 
think it was — and there was speechify- 
ing and hurraying and enough cham- 
pagne drunk to float her. That was 
just three years ago: a super-Dread- 
nought, they called her." 


“ Then how did the British Govern- 
ment get her ? " 

“ Lor bless you^ Sir, that didn’t come 
for a long time yet. Ye see, Italy 
shortly alterwards made an alliance 
with Denmark, and, wishing to do the 
Danes a good turn, she arranged to 
sell them the Magnifico Pomposo at 
cost price — about three millions I think 
it was. But immediately afterwards 
the Eusso-Chinese war broke out, and 
the Chinese offered the Danes four 
millions for the Dannebrog, as they had 
called her, so by the time the engines 
w'ere put into her she had been re- 
christened the Hoang-Ho, But the 
war never came off : you remember 
that Mr. Eoosevelt settled it by fight- 
ing a single combat with the Eussian 
champion after he had been appointed 
President of China; so the Chinese 
leased the Soang-Ho to the King of 
Siam for four years at a million a year." 

“ Did she get out to Siam, then ? " 

“ Oh no, Sir, no fear. The crew ran 
her on the Goodwin Sands on her trial 
trip, and there she stuck for a year. 
Before they got her off the Siamese 
had been released from their bargain by 
the Hague Tribunal, Mr. Eoosevelt 


had resigned the Presidency of China 
for that of Mexico, and the new 
President sold the Chulalonghorn back 
to Great Britain. Of course by that 
time she was quite obsolete, so they 
called her the Indefensible, and put a 
nucleus crew on board for a few 
months. Then when Mr, Lloyb 
Gbobge became Prime Minister, they 
offered her to Canada as a gift ; but the 
Canadians didn't like her name. And 
when Mr. Winston Churchill came 
back last month he decided that she 
was to be made a target ; but last week 
I heard she was to be sold for scrap- 
iron." 

“Then whom does she belong to 
now? " 

“ Well, Sir, some says she belongs 
to Canada, and others say she's 
British, and others say she belongs to 
Mr. Churchill, but in a manner of 
speaking I think she rightly belongs to 
Mrs. Tompkins and me," 

“ On making enquiries at the Hospital this 
afternoon, we learn that the deesased is as well 
as can be expected .’’ — Jersey Evening Post, 

It would, of course, be foolish to expect 
much. 
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A NEW BOOK OF BEAUTY, 

A HUNDRED years ago they had line 
engravings by Charles Heath, and 
the long-necked, ringleted ladies looked 
wistMly or simperingly at you. I have 
several examples: Caskets jAlbims, Keep- 
sakes, 

This book is different. The steel 
engravers have long since all died of 
starvation; and here are photographs 
only, but there are many more of them, 
and (strange innovation!) there are 
more gentlemen than ladies. For this 
preponderance there is a good com- 
mercial reason, as any student of the 
work will quickly discover, for we are 
now entering a sphere of life where 
the beauty of the sterner sex (if so 
severe a word can be applied to such 
sublimation of everything that is soft 
and voluptuous and en- 
dearing) is more con- 
sidered than that of the 
other. Beautiful ladies 
are here in some pro- 
fusion, but the first place 
is for beautiful and 
guinea - earning gentle - 
men. 

In the old Books of 
Beauty one could make 
a choice. There was 
always one lady su- 
premely longer- necked, 
more wistful or more 
simpering than the 
others. But in this new 
Book of Beauty one turns 
the pages only to be 
more perplexed. The 
embarrassment of riches 
is too embarrassing. I 
have been through the 
work a score of times and am still 
wondering on whom my affections and 
admiration are most firmly fixed. 

^ This new Book of Beauty has a very 
different title from the old ones. It is 
called The Pekingese, and is the revised 
edition for 1914. 

How to play the part of Paris^vjhQVQ 
all the competitors have some irresisti- 
bility, as all have of either sex 1 Once 
1 thought that Wee Mo of Westwood 
was my heart’s chiefest delight, ‘‘a 
flame-red little dog with black mask 
and ear-fringes, profuse coat and 
featherings, fiat wide skull, short flat 
face, short bowed legs and well-shaped 
body.’' But then I turned back to 
Broadoak Beetle and on to Broadoak 
Cirawanzi, and Young Beetle, and 
Nanking Fo, and Ta Fo of Grey stones, 
and Petshe Ah Wei, and Hay Ch’ah of 
Toddington, and that superb Sultanic 
creature, King Rudolph of Euritania, 
Champion Ho wbury* Ming, and Su 
Eh of Newnham, and King Beetle of 


Minden, and Champion Hu Hi, and 
Mo Sho, and that rich red dog, Buddha 
of Burford. And having chosen these 
I might just as well scratch out their 
names and write in others, for every 
male face in this book is a poem. 

The ladies, as I have -said, are in the 
minority, for obvious reasons, for these 
little disdainful distinguished gentlemen 
figure here as potential fathers, with 
their fees somewhat indelicately named ; 
for there’s a husbandry on earth as 
well as in heaven. 

Such ladies as are here are here for 
their beauty alone and are beyond or 
below price. Their -favours' are not to 
be bought. Among thern I note with 
especial joy Yiptseof Chinatown, Man- 
darin Marvel, who ** inherits the beauti- 
ful front of her sire, Broadoak -Beetle”; 
Lavender of Burton-on-Dee, “ fawn 


NEW SEASON'S NOVELTIES. 

1. The Cat’s-:heat Hat-pih Pbotecior. 

2. The Mud-splash Veil. 

3. The Throat Corset. 

with black mask”; Chi-Fa of Alder- 
bourne, “ a most charming and devoted 
little companion”; Yang Loo of Ipsley; 
Detlong Mo-li of Alderburne, one of the 
“ beautiful red daughters of Wong-ti of 
Alderburne,” Champion Chaou Ghing- 
ur, of \vhom her owner says that “ in 
quaintness and individuality and in 
loving disposition she is unequalled ’’and 
is also “ quite a ‘ woman of the world,’ 
very hlasee and also very punctilious in 
trifles ; ” Pearl of Cotehele, “ bright red 
with beautiful back ” ; E-Wo Tu T’su ; 
Berylune Tzu Hsi Chu; Ko-ki of 
Eadbourne and Siddington Fi-fi. 

Every^ now and then there is an 
article in the papers asking and 
answering the question, What is the 
greatest benefit that has come to man- 
kind in the past half century? The 
answer is usually the Marconi system, 
or the cinema, or the pianola, or the 
turbine, or the Rontgen rays, or the 
telephone -or the motor car. Always, 
something utilitarian or scientific. But 


wliy should we not say that it was the 
introduction of Pekingese into England 
from China ? According to an historical 
sketch at the beginning of this book, 
the first Pekingese were brought over 
in 1860, after the occupation of Pekin 
by the Allies. The first black ones came 
here in 1896, and now in 1914 there 
are thousands of these wholly alluring 
and adorable and masterful little big- 
hearted creatures in England, turning 
staid men and women into ecstatic 
worshippers and making children lyrical 
with cries of appreciation. -The book 
before me is the finest monument yet 
raised to this conquering, breed. 

i 

MISUNDERSTOOD. 

(A Story of the Stone Age.) 

Of all the young bachelors in his 
tribe not one was more 
highly esteemedthanUg, 
the son of Zug. He was 
one of the nicest young 
prehistoric men that ever 
sprang seven feet into 
the air to avoid the im- 
pulsive bite of a sabre- 
tooth tiger, or cheered 
the hearts of grave elders 
searching for inter- tribal 
talent by his lightning 
sprints in front of ex- 
citable mammoths. 
Everybody liked Ug, and 
it was a matter of sur- 
prise to his friends that 
he had never married. 

One bright day, how- 
ever, they were interested 
to observe that he had 
begun to exhibit all the 
symptoms. He brooded 
apart. Twice in succession he refused 
a second help of pterodactyl at the 
tribal luncheon table. And there w’^ere 
those who claimed to have come upon 
him laboriously writing poetry on the 
walls of dis^nt caves. 

It should be understood that in 
those days only the most powerful 
motive, such as a whole-hearted love, 
could drive a man to writing poetry; 
for it was not the ridiculously simple 
task which it is to-day. The alphabet 
had not yet been invented, and the only 
method by which a young man could 
express himself \vas by carving or 
writing on stone a series of pictures, 
each of which conveyed the sense of 
some word or phrase. Thus, where the 
modern bard takes but a few seconds 
to write, ‘^You made me love you. 

I didn’t want to do it, I didn’t want 
to do it,” Ug, the son of Zug, had to 
sit up night after night till he had 
carved three trees, a plesiosaurus, four 
kinds of fish, a star-shaped rock, eleven 
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Scene — Aji Army Box'mg Comjpetiticn, 

Civilian. “Rather a fearful man, that?” 

Soldiey'. “WelIi, 'e ain’t really very fearful. You see the big fellow ’is 

SERGEANT AN’ THIS IS THE ONLY CHANCE ’E ’AS OF GETTING A BIT OP ’IS OWN BACH.” 


different varieties of flowering shrub, 
and a more or less lifelike representa- 
tion of a mammoth surprised while 
bathing. It is little wonder that the 
youth of the period, ever impetuous, 
looked askance at this method of re- 
vealing their passion, and preferred to 
give proof of their sincerity and fervour 
by waiting for the lady of their affec- 
tions behind a rock and stunning her 
with a club. - 

But the refined and sensitive nature 
of Ug, the son of Zug, shrank from this 
brusque form of wooing. He was shy 
with women. To him there was some- 
thing a little coarse, almost ungentle- 
manly, in the orthodox form of proposal ; 
and he had made up his mind that, if 
ever he should happen to fall in love, 
he would propose by ideograph. 

It was shortly after he had come to 
this decision that, at a boy-and-giii 
dance given by a popular local hostess, 
he met the divinest creature he had 
ever seen. Her name was Wug, the 
daughter of Glug ; and from the moment 
of their introduction he realised that 
she was the one girl in the world for 
him. It only remained to compose the 
ideograph. 

Having steadied himself as far as 
possible by carving a few poems, as 
described above, he addressed himself 
to the really important task of the 
proposal. 

It was extraordinarily difficult, for 
Ug had not bad a very good education. 
All he knew he had picked up in the 
give and take of tribal life. For this 

* reason he felt it would be better to 
■ keep the thing short. But it was hard 
I to condense all he felt into a brief note. 

1 For a long time he thought in vain, 

I then one night, as he tossed sleeplessly 

on his bed of rocks, he came to a 
decision. He would just ideograph, 

I “ Dear Wug, I love you. Yours faith- 
’ fully, Ug. B.S. E.S.V.P.,” and leave iti 
< at that. So in the morning he got to 
work, and by the end of the week the 

* ideograph was completed. It consisted 
of a rising sun, two cave-bears, a walrus, 
seventeen shin-bones of the lesser rib- 
nosed baboon, a brontosaurus, three 
sand-eels, and a pterodactyl devouring a 
mangold-wurzel. It was an uncom- 
monly neat piece of work, he considered, 
for one who had never attended an art- 

, school. He was pleased wuth it. It 
would, he flattered himself, be a queer 
. sort of girl who could stand out against 
; that. For the first time for weeks he 
! slept soundly and peacefully. 

Next day his valet brought him 
' with his morning beverage a piece of 
flat rock. On it was carved a simple 
human thigh-bone. He uttered a loud 
cry. She had rejected him. The 
parcel-post, an hour later, brought him 


his own ideograph, returned without 
a word. 

Ug’s greatest friend in the tribe w^as 
Jug, son of Mug, a youth of extra- 
ordinary tact and intelligence. To! 
him Ug took his trouble. 

Jug heard his story, and asked to 
see exactly what he had ideographed. 

“ You must have expressed yourself 
badly,” he said. 

“ On the contrary, replied Ug, with 
some pique, “my proposal was brief, 
but it was a model of what that sort 
of proposal should be. Here it is. 
Bead it for yourself.” 

Jug read it. Then he looked at his 
friend, concerned. 

“But, my dear old man, what on 
earth did you mean by saying she has 
red hair and that you hate the sight 
of her ? ” 

“ What do you mean ? 


“ Why, this ichthyosaurus.” 

“ That 's not an ichthyosaurus. It 's 
a brontosaurus.” 

“It's not a bit like a brontosaurus. 
And it is rather like an ichthyosaurus. 
Where you went wrong was in not 
taking a few simple lessons in this sort 
of thing first.” 

“ If you ask me,” said Ug dis- 
gustedly, “this picture-w^riting is silly 
rot. To-morrow I start an Alphabet.” 

But on the morrow he was other- 
wise employed. He was standing, 
concealed behind a rock, at the mouth 
of the cave of Wug, daughter of Glug. 
There was a dreamy look in his eyes, 
and his fingers were clasped like steel 
bands round the handle of one of the 
most business-like clubs the Stone Age 
had ever seen. Orthodoxy had found 
another disciple. • 
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Sib Ernest Shackleton is to under- 
take a new expedition to the South 
Pole, and across the whole South Polar 
Continent. It is said that an offer 
from Dr. Cook, who happens to be 
over here, to show Sir Ernest how he 
might save himself * much wearisome 
travelling in achieving his object, has 
been rejected. - * 

Judge Parry declares, in the current 
number of The CornJiill, that lost golf 
bails belong to the King ; and the ball- 
room at Buckingham Palace is, we 
understand, to be enlarged at once, 

. Mr. B^I^ard^ Shaw is the latest 
addition to. Madame Tussaud’s gallery 
of wax-works. But Mr. Chesterton 
must not be jealous. . 'He too, we 
understand, will be placed there if 
room can be found for him. 

From some correspondence in Tfie 
Ex}}rcss we learn that members of more 
than one savage tribe have a habit 
of standing on one leg. We see no 
objection to this at all, but we were 
bound io protest the other day, in a 
crowded train, when we came across 
a stout gentleman standing on one 
foot. The foot, we should mention, 
was ours. ,i, 

Of the late Mr. John Wiluiam 
White, who was only twenty-one inches 
in height, we are told that he was an 
ardent polirician. Could he have been 
a Little Englander? 

Straws show which way the wind 
blows,* and the fact that the first prize 
in the .Christmas lottery at Madrid has 
been won in Madrid, and the second in 
London, is held by wiseacres to prove 
that there is a secret understanding 
between our country and Spain, 

The fact that France's Colonial 
Empire, which is already extensive, 
has beep increased by the birth, during 
a.valcaaiic eruption, of a new island in 
the New Hebrides, has caused some 
little irritation in Germany. 

* sis * , 

The Lost Property department of 
Scotland Yard will, it is said, this 
year, easily beat all previous records in 
the number of articles lost. JBut we 
English have always had the reputa- 
tion of being good losers. , 

It is announced that Miss Phyllis 
Desmond, of .the Gaiety Theatre, and 
Mr. C. E. Finch Noyes, of the Eoyal 
Naval Flying Corps, were married 
secretly last June. As proving how 


difficult it is to keep a secret we believe 
that the fact has -been known- for some 
time past both to Miss Desmond and 
Mr. Noyes. - 

Special cinema productions depict- 
ing scenes of a sacred nature were 
provided by enterprising managers for 
the clergy during the holiday season. | 
When one remembers that there is^ 
also Who *$ the Lady ^ running under I 
distinguished episcopal patronage, the 
modern curate cannot' complain that' 
he is not well catered for. 

'I' ^ ^ 

We congratulate The Daily Mail on 
finding a peculiarly appropriate topic 
for discussion at Christmas time. It 
was “.Tob Much Cramraing." 

Thieves broke into the vestry during 
the service and stole the gold watch 
and chain which the^minister preaching 
the Christmas sernion^ at Marylebone 
Presbyterian chm’ch' ’.‘had left there. 
The minister must be sorry now that 
he did not trust his congregation, 

^ ' 'j. ' i'fi sic ’ 

:!« 

- Mr. George Baker, of Brentwood, 
received a presentation the other, day 
on completing his fiftieth year as a 
carol singer. He mentioned that once, 
at the beginning of his career, his carol 
party was broken up by an angry 
London householder, who fired a pistol- 
shot from his bedroom window. The 
modern Londoner, we fear, is decadent, 
and lacks the necessary spirit. 

5|j 

i 

Dr. Mary ^ illiams, medical inspector 
of schools under the Worcestershire 
County Council, has discovered, as a 
; result ^ oLInvfstigations, that there is 
a higher proportion of .nervous, excit- 
able children among the red-haired, ones 
than, among the others. We have 
ourselves known more than one such 
lad .lose ^ aU^i^self-control merely upon 
being addressed as Carrots.'' 

;;; s's 

Is a motor-car, it is being asked, 

I feminine — like a ship ? A correspondent 
I in The Times refers to her as a lady. 
Presumably 'because she wears a bonnet. 

A correspondent writes to The Pall 
2Iall Gazette asking whether there is 
anything in the idea that a large 
number of used penny postage stamps 
will enable a person to be received into 
a charitable institution. We have 
always understood that the collector of 
one million of these stamps is admitted 
into a lunatic asylum without having 
to pass the entrance examination. . 

A lion from the bush, attracted by 
the roaring of its caged relatives in a 
cii-cus at -Wankies, South Africa, 


suddenly made its way into the mena,- 
gerie. The beast was ultimately driveri 
away by attendants armed with red-hot 
pokers, but five persons were seriously- 
injured in the panic. The ticket- 
collector who let the animal in without 
payment has been reprimanded. 

Speaking of Medwin’s Revised Lif^ 
of Shelley a critic says in a contemj- 
porafy: “He puts the well-known 
boats of Archimedes into blank verse," 
These boats were, we presume, fitted 
with Archimedes’ famous screw.? , 

The Hindujah barrage on the 
Euphrates, has now been completed 
by an English firm, and will provide 
water for the Garden of Eden. The 
structure, we presume, is a blend of the 
Adam style with Noah’s architecture. 

“Training Ship off the Embankment " 
is a heading which attracts our attention. 
This seems a much better idea tha:?i 
having the vessel on the Embankment, 
where it would be in everyone’s way. 


THE LAST STEAW. 

[“The way in which individual taste is 
allowed to assert itself lends a curious charm 
to the present modes.” — Fashion Note,’] 

This is the finish, Josephine. 

Through every swift sartorial change 
Constant and true my love has been, 
Nor showed the least desire to range. 
The hobble only brought to me 
These thoughts with consolation 
laden : — 

“ Lo, this is Fashion’s fell decree ; 

One must not blame the maiden. 

“ It is not hers this hideous choice ; 

She blindly follows Fashion’s lead, 
And deference to a ruling voice 
Proclaims her just the wife I need. 
Nought questioning, she answers to 
That voice, as soldiers to a trumpet; " 
And thus I choked the thought that you 
Were bsirmy on the crumpet. 

But now unhappy doubts intrude 
To bid my satisfaction shrink ; 

For Fashion in a gracious mood 
Allows her devotees to think. 

Since for your present garb, it seems, 
The mode is not to blame in toto^ 
This is the end of love’s young dreams 
. (Dear, you may keep my photo). 

“ Of course, there is- a dress parade, with 
some wonderful dresses, but if it had been 
only a parade it would not have been loss 
interesting.”— Netos, 

It would have been more interesting — 
but we hardly expected The Daily News 
to say so. 
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AT OUR LOCAL FANCY CARNIVAL. 

Bidividiialin Tights. “I say, this place is beastly warm— I think I’ll cut off home.” 
The One with the Scythe, “I think I will also. I wonder what the time is? ” 


THE SUBSCRIPTION. 

Charubs, when our protest was 
lodged, merely replied that our favour 
of the 10th inst. was to hand, and that 
he really could not see his way to 
moving further in the matter. Let me 
explain the present extent of Charles’s 
movement. 

Miss Donelan, who ought to have 
known better, had allowed herself to 
be saddled with a thing called a Branch 
subscription list on behalf of the 
St. Nicholas New Year Offering. , 

Having exploited the probables and 
possibles she finally handed the docu- 
ment on to me with instructions to 
tout it round among my friends. (This 
is the sort of thing you get nowadays 
for placing your life at a young woman’s 
disposal.) 

Unfortunately I have no friends just 
now, except what I want to keep. 
While I was thus at a loss, Charles 
came to stay for a few days three doors 
off. He lives a long way away and 
would have time to forget before I saw 
him again. So on the day before his 
departure I bearded him like a man. 

“Charles,” I began, “you are fabu- 
lously rich. Your income comes in at 
f such a pace that you hardly ever know 
within ‘ five shillings how much you 
have at the bank.” 


Charles blinked through the smoke 
of a violet-tipped cigarette, 

“ What about it ? ” he asked. 

“This,” I said; “I am, very re- 
luctantly, offering you the chance of 
doing good. All ,you have to do is to 
sign your name here for anything up 
to a hundred pounds, and the good 
does itself. It is the Saint Nicholas 
New Year Offering.” 

“ What does it do ? ” asked Charles 
uncomfortably. 

“ Do ? ” I answei-ed. “ Why, I don’t 
think it does exactly do. You see it ’s 
a New Year Offering.” 

“ I see,” said Charles. “ It doesn’t 
do; it offers. Just like a Member of 
Parliament,” 

“ I wish,” I said, “ instead of being 
funny at other people’s expense you 
would be serious at your own, and tell 
me exactly bow much I can put you 
down for ? ” 

“ There you go again,” said Charles. 
“ You want me to think of some defi- 
nite amount on the spot. You know 
I hate thinking, and I hate definite 
amounts. And I loathe doing anything 
on the spot.” 

I looked at the subscription list. The 
last entry was : — 

Major-General B. Hewland, £5 5s. Od. 

“You needn’t do any thinking,” I 
explained patiently. “You need only 


stick down exactly the same as the last 
man. ' And if you’ll promise to do it 
I ’ll leave the list with you, and you can 
fill it in when you feel sufficiently off 
the spot.” 

“ Exactly the same ? ” asked Charles. 

“ Exactly,” I said, with rising hopes. 

“ All right,” said Charles. “ I ’ll let 
you have it some time.” 

Four days later, at Miss Donelan’s 
urgent request, I wrote to Charles for 
it. It came in less than forty -eight 
hours. 

Extract from conclusion of subscrip- 
tion list returned by Charles : — 
Major-General R. Hewland, £5 5s. Od, 


Dinner-Table Topics. 

“MB. LLOYD GEORGE 
Going to a Warmer Climate.” 

Midland Evening Keivs, 

Another Accident to an Infinitive. 

“It is good nows to at last hoar that pro- 
gress is being made again towards healing the 
‘ split.’ ” — Nottingham Football Post. 

So far not much progress is visible. 

“Lord and Lady Arthur Hill arrived at 
Maples yesterday from London.” — Observe?', 

And Mrs. and Miss Tomkins (in pursuit 
of bargains) continue to arrive daily at 
Peter Snelbody’s from Cricklewood, 




THE SPLENDID PAUPEES. 

Fiest Tuekish OFMCiii (presented with a photograph of the neiu Turkish Navy in lieu of six months’ deferred 
pay).“m WE’VE GOT A DBEADNOUGHT, HAVE WE?” 

Second Tuekish Official. “I DON’T KNOW WHO GETS THE DEEAD, BET I KNOW 
WE ’VE GOT THE NOUGHT.” 
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THE SPELL 

xuhereby the Good People may he 
brought bach to a house which they 
have deserted. 

Fairies ! — ^whatsoever sprite 
Near about us dwells — 

You who roam the hills at night, 

You who haunt the dells — 

Where you harbour, hear us 1 
By the Lady Hecate’s might, 
Hearken and come near us ! 

Though we greatly fear, alack ! 

Cloddish unbelief 
Angered you and made you pack 
To our present grief, 

Hearts you shall not harden : 
Bathe your hurts and come you back 
Here to house and garden ! 

By the oak and ash and thorn, 

By the rowan tree. 

This was .done ere we were born : 
Kith nor kin are we 
Of the folk whose blindness 
Shut you out with scathe and scorn, 
Banished with unkindness. 

See, we call you, hands entwined, 
Standing at our door, 

With the glowing hearth behind 
And the wood before. 

Thence, where you are lurking, 
Back we bring you, bring and bind 
With our magic’s working. 

Lo, our best we gfve for cess, i 

Having naught above 
Handsel of our happiness, 

Seizin of our love. 

Take it then, 0 fairies ! 

Homely gods that guard and bless, 
Little kindly Lares. 

WHAT OIJR EBADEES THINK 
OF US. 

The Daily Express having invited its 
readers to intimate their opinion of 
that journal, Mr. Punch decided also to 
give the grumblers a chance of saying 
what they think of his production, and 
he now publishes a typical selection of 
the letters which have reached him : — 

Sir, — I gave up your journal many 
years ago on account of its partisanship, 
and never read it now. Only last week 
I came across a paragraph in my copy 
which made me throw the paper into 
the waste-paper basket. 

Yours faithfully, Veritas. 

Sir, — Why is it you always favour 
the Tories? 

Yours faithfully, Welsh Member. 

Sir, — If you continue to publish 
cartoons with a pronounced Eadical 
bias I am afraid you will lose at least 
one Old Subscriber. 


(5.B5 A.M. icor 

Bill. “’Ullo, ’Ebb; got a job, then? 

"Erh. “I ain’t goin’ up to Lon’on for 

Sir, — I object to the advertisements. 

I think it would be a good move if you 
were to drop these, increase the num- 
ber of pages, and reduce the price to 
a halfpenny. In taking this course 
you would have the support of several 
influential members of my parish, in 
addition to myself. 

Yours faithfully, A Couhtry Parson. 

Sir, — What your paper needs is light 
relief. Could you not give us a little 
humour now and then ? 

Yours faithfully, A Popular Writer. 

P.S. — The last MS. you returned to 
me was very much crumpled. Please 
be more careful in the future. 

Sir, — I think it a pity you publish 
jokes. In this age, when all things — 
even our dear Bishops — are considered 
fit subjects for jest, we could do with 
one serious-minded paper. Trusting 
you will think this over. 

Yours faithfully, Hitchy Kikuyu. 


A Tango lesson, I give you my word.” 

Sir, — You should see our American 
comic papers. Yours faithfully, 

Washington G. Buster. 

Sir, — I find the blank pages at the 
back of the cartoons very useful for 
making notes on. Could you not ex- 
tend this feature ? 

Yours faithfully, Professor. 

Sir, — I think you vrould do well to 
cater more for women — who, after all, 
are a rising sex. A page each week 
devoted to modern fashions would not 
be at all out of place in your paper. 

Yours faithfully, Eve. 

Sir, — In my opinion your paper is 
the cleverest in the country — ^nay in 
the world. Nowhere else is such ex- 
quisite literary discrimination shown. 
I enclose a small contribution for your 
consideration, and am, 

Yduts faithfully, Constant Eeader. 
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THE PAPER-CHASE. 

I ARBiVED at home at three o’clock on a frosty afternoon. 
“Now,” 'thought I, “I shall have a quiet time before tea 
and shall be able to write a few letters and start my article.” 
It -was a dream of usefully employed leisure, but it didn’t 
last long. 

I found the whole family, with the addition of a little boy- 
friend, gathered together in a very purposeful and alarming 
way in the ’library. There was about them an undefinable 
air of the chase, for they were all well-booted and belted, 
and Peggy had a large clasp-knife dangling at her waist. 
“ It is for the hare,” she said, “ when we catch him.” 

“The hare? ” I said. “ What hare? ” 

“You,” said the lady of the house cheerfully, “ are to be 
the hare. You are to run till you are cooked, and then 
you will be caught.” 

“ What madness is this ? ” I said. 

“It ’s not madness a bit,” 
said Helen indignantly. “ It ’s j 
a paper-chase.” 

“And I,” said Eosie, “ have 
torn up all The Timeses^ 

“And I,” said John, wdio is 
not always sure of his tenses, 
though he is very voluble, 

“have tored up The Daily 
Neivses” 

“That’s capital,” I said 
with enthusiasm. “ A paper- 
chase is the best fun in the 
world. I ’ll see you start and 
give yon a cheer.” 

“You can’t do that,” said 
Helen firmly, “ because we ’ve : 
settled that you’re to carry* 
the bag and be the hare.” 

“Come, come, ”I said, “this 
is an unworthy proposal. 

Would you chase your more 
than middle-aged father over 
the open country? Never. 

How could he look the village ! 
in the face if he w’ere to be 
sven scattering little bits of 
paper from a linen bag ? 

He would fall in their esti- 
mation and would drag you all with him in his fall. John,” 
I said, “ you would not have your father fall, would you? ” 

“It would make me laugh,” said John, and the rest 
seemed to think that this callous remark settled the matter 

“ Anyhow,” I said, “ I must have plenty of law.” 

“We won’t have any law,” said Helen, who is an intelli- 
gent child ; “ it ’s all quarreHings.” 

“Law, I said, “is the embodiment of human wisdom. 
In this case it; means that I ’m going to have ten minutes’ 
start. Everj'one of you must pledge his or her honour not 
to move until I ’ve been gone ten minutes.” 

They made no difficulty about this, and, the lady of the 
house having appointed herself time-keeper and having 
promised to have a large tea ready for us when we returned 
I was sent on my way with a bag of paper and many shrili 
shouts of encouragement. 

Now I ask my colleagues in the parental business to 
consider my case. I daresay they fancy themselves as 
runnera on the strength of their remembered boyish feats 
and of certain more recent runs when they have lincrered 
too long over breakfast _ and have had to catch a train. 
1 warn them not to build a paper-chase on so slender a 



“ TWELFTH NIGHT ” (Jau. 6). 

Mr. Lloyd George (as Malvolio). “Fool, there was never man so 
notoriously abused .” — Act IV., Scene 2. 


foundation. A jog-trot seems the easiest thing in the 
world, but after two hundred yards the temptation to lapse 
into a w'alk becomes irresistible. I will dwell no further 
on my own experiences, but transfer myself in imagination 
to the hounds who were chasing me. Afterwards I heard 
so much of their exploits that I almost came to feel I had 
shared in their daring and been a party to their final success. 

From the garden door the line led across the road and 
on to a track skirting the railway. This piece w’as taken at 
a brisk pace, the scent being breast-high. A sheet might 
have covered the whole pack. Then came a hairpin turn 
over the level crossing, a swing to the right and a steady 
trudge up the hill. Half-way up there were gates to the 
right and the left, and here the blown but wary hare had 
laid his first false trail. This unsuspected device roused 
the utmost indignation, and doubts were freely expressed 
as to its being legitimate. John was sent to the right to 
investigate ; Peggy went off to the left, which proved to be 

the true trail, and in a very 
short time the dauntless five 
were once more in full cry. 
Eosie, who is a reader of 
books, afterwards said that 
no sleuth-hounds could have 
done the thing better. So 
by paths and ploughed fields 
and over gates and stiles the 
dreadful chase continued 
until there came another 
check. “These,” said 
Helen, pointing to some 
pieces of paper, “ are not 
newspaper. They are bits 
of letters.” It was too true. 
The Timeses and The Daily 
Newses had given out, and the 
hare, omitting nothing that 
might lead to his destruction, 
had torn up all his available 
correspondence. It threw the 
pack out for a few minutes, 
but they rallied. In another 
hundred-and-fifty yards they 
ran into their harei who, 
paperless and letterless, had 
j taken refuge behind a tree and 
• was ignominiously hauled out. 

So ended our great Christmas paper-chase, an event which 
must remain justly celebrated both for the ardour with 
which it was undertaken and for the endurance with which 
it was pursued. What a chatter there was as we returned, 
what a narration of glorious incidents of pace, of skill and 
of cunning defeated by greater cunning. Falls there had 
been and shin-scrapes and the tearing of skirts and stock- 
ings, and legends were made up and told again and again. 
And at home the lady of the house had to hear it all once 
more, and the tea she gave us Avas voted the best in the 
world. 


Copy of letter to Clerk of the Peace in reply to Jurv 
Summons : — s: j j 

lany 9/14:^^^' to band re Sumons to Quarter Sessions on 

l>e excused from this as I have ann absess forming under a 
b d tooth Present time my face is very much swollen. 

further that the 9th being a red letter day in my life being the 
day on which my dear wife passed away x ^ 

have understood that all those over 60 year of age was exempt 
foom these things. So I shall he extreemly obligid if you could foec 
me this time answer by bearer will oblig ^ your respectfully 
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CONTINENTAL INTELLIGENCE. 

An extraordinary domestic tragedy is 
reported from a remote province of 
Poland. A beautiful young woman, 
named Yera Alexandrina Polianowski, 
who had been married only about two 
years, was expecting the return home 
of her husband, a sailor. During his 
absence of five months a mournful 
calamity had befallen her in an affection 
of the larynx, which threatened to de- 
prive her temporarily of the power to 
articulate. Eealising her impending 
affliction, she had taught a grey parrot, 
which her husband had left with her, to 
exclaim repeatedly from just inside the 
door of her cottage, in joyous accents 
that bore no inconsiderable resemblance 
to her own once melodious voice, these 
touching words, “ Enter, dearest Vladi- 
mir, and console me for my misfortune ! ” 

It chanced, however, that before 
marrying Vladimir Polianowski, the 
sailor, Vera Alexandrina had had a lover 
in poor circumstances named Vladimir 
Crackovitch, whom, with the thought- 
lessness of a beautiful young girl, she 
had encouraged to get rich as quickly 
as he could in America and then return 


to claim her as his bride. Vladimir 
Crackovitch had taken her at her word. 
With the silent determination of a 
great soul, he had amassed about a 
hundred thousand dollars in America 
in less than four years, and only two 
o: three minutes before Vera Alex- 
andrina' s husband was due to arrive he 
himself stood at the cottage door with 
folded arms, asking himself if he should 
or should not enter and reproach Vera 
Alexandrina for her inconstancy. 

His hesitation was suddenly overcome 
by the parrot. “ Enter, dearest Vladimir, 
and console me for my misfortune ! ” it 
cried eagerly from within, and, not for 
an instant doubting that it was an 
invitation from the woman whom he 
still loved fondly in spite of her perfidy, 
and being unaware of her laryngeal 
affliction, he bounded into the house 
and hurried from room to room until he 
found Vera Alexandrina Polianowski. 

But Vladimir, the sailor, had already 
in the meantime, from the top of an 
adjacent lane, beheld Vladimir Oracko- 
vitch at the door of his home, and, 
being a man of the most blindly 
passionate and jealous impulses, his 
next procedure may be imagined. 


Several hours later a neighbour called 
at the cottage and discovered the three 
corpses in one sad heap : Vera Alex- 
andrina Polianowski, shot through the 
breast; at her side, Vladimir. Cracko- 
vitch, with a bullet in each eye; and, 
still clutching his revolver, Vladimir, 
the sailor, seated upon his grim cushion 
of the dead, his back supported against 
the wall under the domestic lamplit 
icon, with a smile of hellish satisfaction 
frozen upon his lips and the remaining 
three bullets buried in his heart. 

The above is not necessarily a true 
story. It is a specimen of the small- 
print news with which the rather 
young Assistant Sub-Editor of ThelJul- 
landshire ChronicU (established 1763) 
is permitted, occasionally, to divert 
those, of The Ghronicle's subscribers 
who take an intelligent interest in con- 
tinental affairs. 

“You know the ‘Tziganes,’ don’t you? — 
those marvellous gentlemen in red coats with 
sleek dark singlets, exotic complexions, and 
bold, rolling black eyes .” — Sunday Chronicle. 

Strictly speaking, singlets, of whatever 
colour, should be worn under the coat. 
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THE HUNTSMAN’S STORY. 

r HEARD the Imntsman calling as he drew Threeacre Spinney; 
He ioiind a fox and hunted him and handled him ere night, 

And his voice upon the liill-side was as golden as a guinea, 
And I ventured he 'd done nicely — most respectful and 
polite — 

Jig-jogging back to kennels, and the stars were shining 
bright. 

Old Jezebel and Jealous they were trotting at his stirrup ; 
The road -svas clear, the moon was up, ’twas but a mile 
or so ; ^ 

He got the pack behind him with a chirp and with a chirrup, 
And said he, “ I had the secret from my grah’dad long ago, 
And all the old man left me, Sir, if you should want to 
know. . 1 

“ And he w^as most a gipsy, Sir, and spoke the gipsy lingos, 
But he knew of hounds and horses all as Nimrod might 
have know’d : • ' ' 

When we 'd ask him how he did ife, he would say, * You 
little Gringos, 

I learnt it from a lady that I met upon the road ,* 

In the hills o’ Connemara was this wondrous gift bestowed.' 

Connemara — County Galway — he was there in 1830 ; 

He was taking hounds to kennel, all alone, he^used to say. 

And the hills of Connemara, when the night is falling dirty, 
Is an ill place to be left in \vhen the dusk is turning grey, 
An ill place to be lost in lUQst at any time o' day. • 

“Adown the dismal mountains that night it blew tremendous, 
A-sobbing like giant and a-snprtihg like a whale, 

When he saw beside the sheep-track (' Holy Saints,* says 
he, * defend us ! ’) - . - 

A mighty dainty lady, dressed in green, and sweet and pale, 
And she rode an all-cream pony-with an Arab head and tail. 

“ Says she to him, ‘ Young gentleman, to you I 'd be beholden 
If you 'd ride along to Fairyland this night beside o' me ; 

There 's a fox that eats our chickens — them that lays the 
eggs that 's golden — 

And our little fairy mouse-dogs, ah, 'tis small account 
they 'll be, 

Sure it wants an advertising pack to gobble such as he! ' 

“So gran'dad says, ‘Your servant, Miss,' and got his homids 
together, 

And the mountain- side flew open and they rode into the 
hill ; 

‘ Your country 's one to cross,’ says he, and rights a stirrup- 
leather, 

And he found in balf-a-jiffey, and he finished with a kill ; 
And the little fairy lady, she \vas with ’em with a will 

“ Then ‘ O,’ says she, ‘ young man,' says she, ‘ 'tis lonesome 
here in Faerie, 

So 'won't you stay and hunt with us and never more to 
roam, 

And take a bride ' — she looks at him — ‘ whose youth can 
never vary, 

With hair as black as midnight and a breast as white as 
foam ? ' 

And ‘ Thank you, Miss,’ says gran'dad, ‘ but I 've got a 
wife at home 1 ’ 

“ Then, ‘ young man,' says she, ‘ young man, then you 
shall take a bounty, I 

A bounty of my magic that may grant you wishes three ; I 

Come make yourself the grandest man from out o' Galwav 
County I 


To Dublin's famous city all of my good gramarye ? ’ 

And, ‘ Thank you, Miss,' says gran’dad, ‘ but such ain't 
no use to me.’ 

“ But he said, since she was pressing of her fairy spells and 
forces, 

He 'd take tlie threefold bounty, lest a gift he 'd seem to 
I scorn : 

He’d ask, beyond all other men, the tricks o' hounds and 
horses, 

And a voice to charm a woodland of a soft December morn, 

And sons to follow after him, all to the business born. 

“ And — but here we are at home, Sir, Yes, the old man 
was a terror 

For his fairies and his nonsense, yet the story 's some- 
ways right ; 

He 'd the trick o’ liounds and horses to a marvel — and no 
error; 

And to hear him draw a woodland 'was a pride and a 
delight ; 

And — teas it luck entirely , Sir, I killed my fox to-night 

THE LITTLE WONDER. 

The crowd had gone, the lights had been extinguished, 
and the dcois of the music-hall were shut. The Little 
Wonder was tired after the performance ; his attempt to do 
the double somersault had strained him, and his failure had 
brought a whipping. Although the outhouse in whicli ho 
was to lie was cold and damp and smelt horribly, he was 
glad when his master thrust him into it, and he was content 
to lie down in the straw and forget his misery in sleep. 

He dreamt a beautiful dream. He dreamt that he was 
a master, and that he was presenting to a crowded audience 
what he had billed as “ A Marvel of the Twentieth Century” 
— a performing man. The man was a creature with a pink 
face, oily hair, and a black moustache; and tho Little 
Wonder, in liis capacity as master, made the Marvel bark 
like a dog, whereat the audience yelped its approval Then 
the collar of a member of the audience was handed on to the 
stage, while the Marvel was blindfolded, and, after sniffing 
the collar, he succeeded in tracking down its owner — 
like a dog again. And in whatever trick the Marvel did, 
the Little Wonder was close behind him, looking so friendly 
and threatening him with low growls at the same time. 
If the Marvel happened to remember for a moment his 
miserable condition and to look unhappy, his master would 
look still more kindly and threaten even more sternly. 
Then came the moment ' when the orchestra stopped 
suddenly, and the kettledrum rolled, and the eyes of the 
audience were fixed upon the Marvel For this remarkable 
perforniing man was scratching in a tub of eax'th to find a 
bone — ^just like a real dog; and that was his greatest 
trick. ^ W^hen he had successfully performed it, his master 
(the Little Wonder) presented him with a twopenny cigar 
clothed in a flashy cummerbund, to show how generously lie 
rewarded achievements. Then, as the curtain fell, he 
retired with many bows — and in the wings gave the Marvel 
a hot time for shirking the biscuit trick. 

I question whether the Little Wonder in real life would 
have so ill-treated any creature ; but things are different in 
dreams ; and, as he slept, a smile seemed to come into the 
shaggy face of this little Irish, terrier. 

“ In a fierce game at Ilfracombe yesterday morning several houses 
were partially unroofed; and an arcade blown in.”Scotsnim. 

Where was the referee ? 
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THE WEEK-END AND THE EXHAUSTED MIDDLE. 


Time — Wednesday, 4 p.jj. 

Client {to officc-boy). “ Can I see Mr, Brown? 

Office-Boy. ‘‘Away for the w’eek-end. Sir.*’ 

Client. “Which?” Office-Boy, “Next, Sir.” 


EEOOED EISKS. 

(A Sequel to ^^Narroio Escaim*') 

The report that M. Padeeewski 
has been hunted by Nihilists out of 
Denver has suggested to the Editor of 
The Musical Mirror the happy thought 
of circularising a number of prominent 
musicians with a view to ascertaining 
the most dangerous experiences they 
have ever undergone. 

Sir Eredbeick Bridge wudtes to say 
that the worst quarter of a minute he 
ever spent was while tarpon fishing off 
the coast of Florida, when a gigantic 
tarpon, weighing some 400 lbs., leaped 
into the boat with its mouth wide 
open. With great presence of mind 
the famous organist thrust into the 
monster's gaping jaws a full score of 
Strauss's Elehira, which he was study- 
ing between the casts, and the tarpon 
at once leaped out of the boat and was 
never seen or heard of again. 

Madame Melba's most perilous ex- 
perience was on a tour in the Far East, 
when the liner in which she was 
travelling was caught by a tidal wave 
and hurled with enormous velocity 
towards the rocky coast of Sumatra. 
Noticing that a large whale was following 
the vessel, and remembering the peculiar 
susceptibility of these giant mammals 
to musical sounds, Madame Melba 
sang the sccna, Ocean, thou mighty 
monster," with such persuasive' force 
that the whale allowed itself to be 
made fast with a hawser and then 
towed the liner back safely into the 
open sea. 

Mr. Bamborougli (formerly M. Bam- 
berger) recounted the episode, already 
alluded to in these columns, when he 
was partially eaten by cannibals in the 
Solomon Islands; but the details arc 
too harrowing for reproduction, even in 
a condensed form. It is interesting to 
learn, however, that a punitive expedi- 
tion was despatched by the British 
Government to avenge the insult, as 
a result of which Mr. Bamborougli was 
awarded an indemnity of 1,000 bales 
of copra, 20 tons of sandalwood, and 
£3,000 worth of tortoiseshell. 

Sir Frederick Cowen, in reply to 
the circular, states that the closest call 
he ever had was when adjudicating at 
a Welsh Eisteddfod. In consequence 
of an unpoiiular award he was besieged 
in his hotel by an infuriated crowd and 
only escaped by changing clothes with 
a policeman. 

Professor Quantock de Banville re- 
lates how, while obtaining local colour 
for his new Choral Symphony, he was 
attacked by a gorilla in Central Africa, 
but tamed the mighty simian by the 
power of his eye. I 

In conclusion we may note that the 


only disappointing answer was received 
from Signor Crinuto, the famous 
pianist, who replied, “I have never 
had a close shave, and never intend to 
have one.” 

“A Christmas Tree Entertainment will be 
hold in Pelican Lake schooliiousc on Tuesday, 
Dec. 23. Everybody welcome, no admission.” 
— Vermilion Standard (Alberta. No relation 
to The Sportinj Times). 

You are at perfect liberty to hang 
about outside. 

“No one can deny that it is essential 
London, should have a thoroughly equipped 
shin hospital.” — Advt, in “ Sjphere,^* 

No footballer, anyhow. 


From a General Knowledge (sic) 
Examination, 

The Oat and Mouse Act is an Act by 
which a cat may not kill a mouse unless 
when necessary. 

The Apocalypse is an ailment one 
has apolealyptic fits. 

Sea-legs are when you don’t have 
legs but a tail. 

The All Eed Eoute is the human 
throat or swallow. 

Ten instruments for an orchestra are 
banjo, pianola, concertina, mandoline, 
psalteries, shawms, bagpipes, belts to 
clash with, violins, and bassinette. 

To die in harness means to die 
married. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“The Poor Little Eich Girl/' 

Emerson says somewhere that there 
are great ways of borrowing ; that, if 
you can contrive to transmute base 
metal into fine, nobody will w'orry as 
to where you got your base metal from. 
But, when it is the other way about, I 
think you must not be surprised if 
people ask you where you lifted your 
gold. And the answer, in the case 
of Aliss Eleanor Gates, is that the 
nuggets w^ere the property of Lewis 
Carroll. She has taken the sprightly 
and fantastic humour of Alice in 
Wonderland, passed,' it through the 
alembic (if that is the word) of her 
American imagination, and the 
result is something that hardly 
lets you smile at all. It is not a 
typical product of native industry, 
but even that does not make it 
much easier for lis to grasp the 
secret ’ of its success "over there. 

It would seem that nearly all 
Transatlantic humour, indigenous 
or adoptive, is apt, like certain 
wines, to suffer in the process of 
sea-transit. 

Her “Poor Little Eich Girl" 
is poor because her parents are 
too rich. Her father is^ too busy 
with finance and her mother with 
social climbing to spare time for 
their daughter's company7so they 
leave her to the care of governesses 
and menials. Her nurse, anxious 
for an evening out at a picture- 
palace, gives the child an overdose 
of sleeping - mixture, with the 
result that she nearly dies of it. 

In the course of delirious 'dreams’ 


the fashionable vrorld, where, as you 
know, everybody thinks the same thing 
at the same time, let off recitatives 
from time to time in unisoh. And 
there was much talk about “Eobin 
Hood’s Barn," a thing I was never told 
about at an age when I am sure it 
would have given me sincere pleasure. 

Here and there the symbolism was 
obvious to the point of crudity ; but 
you searched in vain for a consistent 
scheme. The father in his banknotes 
lashed to a ponderous safe was an easy 
personification of the slavery of wealth, 
and the pantomime ducks and drakes 
were simple to understand as sym- 
bolizing the career of a spendthrift 
(though the father was never that) ; 





perhaps a little cloying, but it was all 
quite nice and sympathetic. Still, I am 
afraid I agreed more than I was meant 
to with the speech of pretty little Miss 
Stephanie Bell, when she told us 
before the curtain that they would cable 
to the author in America to say how 
glad we were that it was all over. 

Mr. Ernest Hendrie, who was 
translated from an organ-grinder to a 
maker of faces, played very soundly, 
but seemed to ms a little too deliberate 
and conscious in his speech. I found 
a more moving appeal in the slight 
pathetic sketch of an old faithful 
butler by Mr. George Mallett. Mr. 
Fewlass Llewellyn might easily, with 
a little assistance from the author, have 
extracted a lot more fun from his 
Plumber. Mr. Malcolm Cherry 
had a simple and popular part as 
the good Doctor. Miss Helen 
Haye’s cleverness was wasted on 
the character of a sinuous gover- 
ness. Miss Evelyn Weeden did 
all that was asked of the mother 
in both worlds — the world of 
fancy and the world of fact. But, 
to speak truth, there w^as little 
attraction in the performance 
apart from the personality of 
Miss Stephanie Bell in the title 
rdle. If the play is to succeed — 
and its hope lies in the good 
temper and high spirits of holiday 
time — the author will owe most 
to the natural charm of this 
delightful young lady, who played 
throughout with a most engaging 
sincerity and ease. 0. S. 


WITH THE “TELL-TALE FOREST” HUNT. 


Tli^Hohby Rider (Mr. Cherry) takes th.c temperature of 
' 'll Gi\ ' 


she finds herself in the “ Tell-Tale 

Forest " (which threatens to recall Poor Little Rich Girl (Miss Stephanie Bell). 

The Palace of Tnith), &nd here all is'MrrBENEsi Hendeie ^he Mamoho mal-es 

thepicfcuresqtephr^es which she as The JDogm The Blue Bird. 

but why, you asked, did the double- 

faced nurse exhaust all her spare 
moments and our patience pirouetting 
about the stage? Did she represent 
the levity of the dual life ? Not at all; 
her actions bore no moral significance : 

I she was just giving a literal illustration 
of a phrase — “to dance attendance." 

1 don’t know how the children in the 
audience appreciated all this, but I 
confess that some of it left me 
wondering whether my intelligence 
was too raw or too ripe for the fancies 
of this Wonder- Zoo-Land. 

The First Act, which showed the 
child's life at home, had fallen altogether 
flat ; but the Third, in which she wakes 
in her pretty bedroom, restored from 
the jaws of death to her repentant 
parents, put us on better terms with 
ourselves, for we were not really bard 
to please. The .sweetness of it w^as 


has been in the childish habit of mis- 
interpreting in their literal sense — “a 
bee in the bonnet,” to “ride hobbies,” 
“to play ducks and drakes,” “to pay 
the piper,” and so forth — are realised 
in human or animal form. With 
these are mixed the familiar figures of 
her waking life, all of them, exposed 
in their true characters so that you 
can distinguish the devotion of the 
doctor (who now appears in pink 
because he likes riding hobbies) and the 
affection of the teddy-bear (now ex- 
panded to human proportions) from the 
serpentine nature of the governess and 
the double-faced dealings of the nurse. 
Her father, who is a stranger to her, 
comes on dressed in banknotes and 
chained to a safe; her mother, also a 
stranger, wears a society bee which 
buzzes iu the place where her bonnet 
would have been ; and five samples of 


“Affcor fifty years of good conduct 
in the Ancona Penitentiary, the life 
sentence of Giacomo Gasalo has boon 
remitted by King Victor Emmanuel. 
Casals’s astonishment at the altered 
world in which ho found himself on 
' " ' coming out of prison \vas unbounded. 

He immediately ” — Daily Ej2)7'ess. 
Unfortunately our contemporary stops 
there, and leaves us all iu an agony of 
doubt. Our own view is that Oasale 
bought the Mimosa Edition of a certain 
rival journal, and that the Editor of 
The Express only just censored the 
paragraph in time. 


“ The wireless station at Kainina, iu Togo, 
German West ALija, has received a number 
of wdreless telegians from the station at 
Nauen, a distance of 3,348 miles. The 
Kamina station will not be able to rci)ly until 
its new plant, which is being set up with the 
utmost si^eed, has been completed.” — lleufer. 

Indeed, the opinion is held by some that 
it would be quicker to reply by post. 


“The prison buildings themselves are 
separated from this wall by a yard measuring 
twenty-five years across .” — Daily Dispatch. 

Of course a yard ought to measure 
thirfc^j’-six inches. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Bunches Staff of Learned Clerhs.) 

Ip for nothing else^ Mr. Jack London’s latest story would 
deserve a welcome for its topicality. In these days of 
strikes and industrial conflict every one might be glad to 
know what a writer of his individuality has to say about 
unions and blacklegs and picketing. True, this is hardly 
the kind of thing that one has learnt to associate with his 
name ; and for that reason perhaps I best liked The Valley 
of the Moon (Mills and Boon) after its hero and heroine 
had shaken the unsavoury dust of the town from their feet 
and set them towards the open country. But much had 
to happen first. The hero was big Billy Boherts, a teamster 
with the heart of a child and the strength of a prize-fighter 
— which was in fact his alternative profession. He married 
Saxon Broion (“a scream of a name” her friend called it 
when introducing them to each other), and for a time their 
life together was as nearly idyllic as newly-wedded house- 
keeping in a mean street could permit it to be. Then came 
the lean years : strikes and strike-breaking, sabotage and 
rioting, prison for Billy, and all but starvation for Saxoji, 
Perhaps you know already that peculiar gift of Mr. Jack 
London’s that makes you not only see physical hardship 
but suffer it ? I believe that after these chapters the reader 
of them will never again be able to regard a newspaper 
report of street-fighting with the same detachment as 
before, so vivid are they, so haunting. In the end, how- 
ever, as I say, we find a happier atmosphere. The adven- 
tures of Billy and Saxon, tramping it in search of a home, 
soon make their urban terrors seem to them and the reader 
a kind of nightmare. Here Mr. London is at his delightful 
best, and his word-pictures of country scenes are as fresh 


and fine as anything he lias yet done. The Valley of the 
Moon, in short, is really two stories — one grim, one pleasant, 
and both brilliantly successful. 

It is perhaps a mistake to read a novel at a sitting, since 
the reaction is too sudden and the reader is apt to find the 
real life and the real people surrounding him highly unsatis- 
factory by contrast. Mr. James Peosper has reduced me 
to this state by The Mountain Apart (Heinemann), but it 
is my duty as critic to disregard my personal feelings and 
judge impartially between the fictitious and the actual. 
Duty, then, compels me to say that the Mr. Henry Harding 
who at the last solved all the difficulties of Bose Hilton by 
the simple expedient of a romantic proposal is a hollow 
fraud. The position was this: Bose was a woman of flesh 
and blood and all the human limitations, blessed and cursed 
with all the intricacies allotted by Providence to the sex. 
Her trouble was that she had to face life as it is, and this 
she found very trying. She suffered from her marriage to 
a man old enough to be her grandfather, and from her abortive 
gi*applings both with the abstract problems of her soul and 
the concrete mischiefs of her female friends. The influence 
of Ibsen and a militant Suffragette didn’t help her medita- 
tions, and when her husband died she had the mortification 
to find that the first man of her own age who professed 
love to her w’^as no man but a series of artistic poses. Of 
her difficulties, real enough up to this point, the solution 
was the fraudulent Henry, fraudulent because he was just 
a stage hero whose actions and conversation resembled 
nothing on earth. Henry, in fact, is the sort of person 
that doesn’t exist, and, if he did, would be intolerable to 
everybody except a novel reader worked up to a climax. 
I doubt if even such a reader could stand the fellow on a 
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longer acquaintance. To this conclusion all must come in 
their saner moments, and yet most will, I think, finish the 
book in one spell and be under the delusion at the end of it 
that all their troubles would be solved at once if only their 
friends would talk and conduct themselves more like Henry, 

In Theodora Roosevelt : an (Macmillan) the 

ex-President shows us how it was done : how he started life 
as a weakly lad and by perseverance made .himself what he 
is to-day. But what is he ? That is the insoluble problem. 
No two people, least of all Americans, seem to agree on the 
point. I have heard Mr. Roosevelt called everything from 
a charlatan to the Saviour of hjs Country. Por myself, if 

have always admired the 


since it is difficult to imderstand why anyone so British in 
her independence and aloofness should have surrendered 
her heart to the first good-looking Frenchman who came 
her way, we never get to be on very intimate terms 
with that organ. The construction of the story tends 
to break up the action and make its interest desultory. 
While we are spending a hundred odd pages at one time 
and fifty odd at another in Paris and Brittany we forget, 
very contentedly, about Oriel; and while we are in residence 
at Oxford we are practically cut off — no doubt, to our 
spiritual gain — from the things of France. The authors 
seem to belong to the solid old-fashioned school that had 
the patience to spread itself and leave as little as might be 
to the imagination. I suspect one of them of supplying 


I may intrude my own view, I ^ ^ ^ . ^ 

“ Bull Moose.'' But, since nobody on this earth, in America the foreign information and the other of being the corre- 
or out of it, can really understand American politics, my ' spondent on home and clerical aflairs. I don’t know how 
respect has been for Mr. Roosevelt’s private rather than many of them — if any — are w^omen, but I seem to trace a 
his public performances. And in the view that he is, take female hand in some of the domestic details. But the 

' book contains strong 



him all round, a pretty 
good sort of man, this | 
book has confirmed me. 

He has told his story 
well. Nor is the Power 
of the Human “ I ” too 
much in evidence. It 
is just asimple, straight- 
forward tale of a parti- 
cularly interesting life. ' 

Whatever your views ' 
on Mr. Roosevelt may ; 
be, the fact remains that ' 
he has been a cowboy, ' 
a police commissioner ! 
of' New York, a soldier ' 
on active service, and , 
the'President of God’s i 
Country, suh ; and a ; 
man must have, an ‘ 
unusually negative per- 
sonality if he cannot 
make entertainment for 
us out of that. Now 
nobody has ever sus- 
pected Mr. Roosevelt 
of a negative per- 
sonality; and it is certain that he has told a very enter- 
taining story. There are in this volume battle, murder, 
sudden death, outlaws, cowboys, bears, American politics, 
and the author’s views on the English blackbird, all hand- 
somely illustrated, and the price is only what you ^vould 
(or would not) pay for a stall to see a musical comedy. It ’s 
a bargain. 

Between the 'rising of the partisans of the Duebesse 
DE Bebbi and the dawn of the Tractarian movement there 
would not seem, at first blush, to be any very close associa- 
tion apart from the coincidence of their dates ; yet in The 
FmoTJ- 5p?e72^Zzi (MuEBAT), by D. K. Bbosteb and G. W. 
Taylob, a link is furnished in the person of an English 
clergyrnan’s daughter, who marries a Frenchman oi the 
“Legitimist” aristocracly,* and is loved, before and after- 
wards, by an enthusiastic disciple of the Oriel Common 
Boom. But the link is too slight to give a proper unity 
to the tale; and we haye to fall back- upon contrasts. 
Even so, the two modes of life wffiich made up, between 
them, the experience of the Goontesse de la Roche-Guyoii 
{nee Horatia Grenville) are tdo cleanly severed by the 
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Impression op a football match gathered 
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matter, too — both of 
narrative and charac- 
terization ; as in the 
dying of Armand de la 
Boche-Guyoii, and the 
picture of his lover, 
Madame de Vigerie. 
And there is something 
of the inspiration of 
the Holy Grail in that 
“Vision Splendid” 
wliich heartens Tris- 
tram Hung erf ord to 
make sacrifice of his 
passion that he may 
give his soul unshared 
to the service of the 
Church. 

Until I had read Mr. 
A. Radclyffe Dgo- 
mobe’s book and re- 
velled in his most won- 
derful photographs I 
had never wished to be 
caribou ; but now 


' a 


estranging Channel to be 
thesis, except in the heart 


brought into sharp 'anti- 
of the one woman. And, 


that I have fully digested The Romance of the KciLfoundland 
Caribou, (Heinemann) there is only one animal whose lot in 
life I really envy. This is due not to a natural sympathy with 
caribous (for, as the author says, “ In England it is quite the 
exception to find anyone who knows what the caribou is, 
unless he happens to have been to Newfoundland or certain 
parts of Canada,” and I was never one of the exceptions), 
but to theextraordinary manner in which Mr. Dugmobe has 
imparted the affection that he himself entertains for his 
chosen beast. Although he shoots with no more formid- 
able a weapon than a camera, the dangers and risks that 
he has run would appal many of the sportsmen whose 
aim is to destroy and not to study the lives of animals. 
He has, however, no contempt for hunters, provided that 
they will play the game and give a fair cliance to their 
quarry. Another point in his favour, which appeals 
mightily to me, is that after nine consecutive seasons in 
Newfoundland he confesses that his knowledge of the 
caribou is still incomplete. This means that, when he does 
make an absolute statement, you may be pi'etty certain 
that it is true. If I ever have to argue about the habits of 
caribous, there is one shot that will remain in my locker 
until the very end of the argument, and it will be, “ Well, 
Dugmobb says so.” 
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Not sixty people visited “La Gio- cake was eaten which had been put 
CHARIVARIA. conda'" on one of the days aftek her away on their marriage day in 1863. 

We hear that the Chancellor has, i return to Paris, when a charge of four 
while in North Africa, been making a i shillings was made for admission, and, A soap combine, wdtli a nominal 
close study of camels, with a view to ’ towards the end of the day, the smile is capital of £35,000,000, is said to have 
ascertaining the nature of the last straw ! said to have worn a rather forced look, been formed to exploit China, and the 
which breaks their backs. ‘ Mongols may yet cease to be a yellow 

. “Who are the best selling modern race. 

It is denied that Mr. Lloyd George, ' authors ? asks a contemporary.. We 
in order to give a practical demon- 1 do not like to mention names; but, as The latest tall story from America is 
stration of his belief in the disarm a- readers, w^e have been sold by several to the effect that some burglars who 
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Mongols may yet cease to be a yellow 
race. 


menb'idea, has given instructions that i popular \vriters lately. broke into the Presbyterian church at 

all precautions' against attacks on him '‘'.v'’* - ' , . Syracuse, New York, stole a parcel of 

by Suffragettes are to be discontinued. We are not surprised that many sermons. 

persons are becoming rather disgusted ... 

The Balkan situation is considered to with our little amateurish attempts at YOUNG MOTHEE’S SWAN-SONG, 
have undergone a change hr the worse Winter. Thousands now go to Switzer- ^ to start 

owing to the purchase by Turkey of the land, and Sir Ernest Shackleton is ^ew chapter unhampered: the less she 
DvGd^noyight Bio de Janeiro: For our- going even further afield. Meanwhile knew the better it was for her.’* 


selves we cannot subscribe 
to this view. Is it likely that 
the Turks, after paying over 
£2,^00,000 for her, will risk 
losing this valuable vessel in 
war? o. . 

❖ 

On the day of the marriage 
of the Teuton Coal-King’s 
daughter to Lord Eedes- 
dale’s son last week there 
w^as snow on the ground. 
The Coal-King must have 
shown up very well against 
it). 

r ' 5,* - - 

Sir Eeginald Brade is to 
be the hew permanent secre- 
tary at-the War Office. Let 
hope -he has no connection 
with the firm of Gold Brade 
and Eed Tape. 

I It has been discovered that 
: members of a certain Eskimo 
I tribe Have an extra joint in 
















PAKTOMIME FAUNA. 


Extract from the note-booh of the drmnatio aitic of The Wampioii ^hen do 


, Mrs, Annie Swan.'] 
How do you take a baby up ? 

What does it like to eat? 
Do you put rusks in a feeding 
cup ? . 

Have y^ou to mince its 
meat ? I 

Haven^t I heard them speak j 
of pap ? 

Isn’t there caudle too ? 

How do you keep the thing 
on your lap ? - 

Why are its eyes askew ? 

Is it a touch of original sin 

Causes an infant to squall, 
Or trust misplaced in a 
safety-pin 

Lost in the depths of a 
shawl ? 


Clarion'* 


‘shorten” a 


C ttfji nAf»Ajt,6JinrMJZh^ ^ ^ CUS 




growing child 
{Is it so much too long) ? 
Should legs be lopped or the 
scalp be filed? 

Both in a sense seem 
wrong. 


their waists. The news has caused i the Government does nothing to stem 1 “ Kitchy,” I think I have heard them 


the greatest excitement among cannibal ; this emigration, 
tribes all over the world, and it is’ 


What shall I make it kitcb,? 


expected that there will be a huge de- i The boxing craze among the French “ Bo ” I .believe in a mystic way 
jmand for these people. Where there i continues. M. Vedrines, the, intrepid Frightens or soothes, -but which ? 
are big families to feed the extra joint | aviator,' has taken ,it up and been Didn’t I see one once reversed, 


will be invaluable. 


“OUE EESOLUTION IS TO GO The German Crown Prince has 

FOEWAED IN THE NEW YEAR.” become a member of the Danzig 
‘ advertises the London General Omni- Cabinet Makers’ Union. Later on he 
: bus Co. A capital idea, this. Vehicles hopes to become a Chancellor-maker. 

I which simply go backwards are never | 

i so satisfactoiy. ^ ... Another impending apology ? Head- 


Prince 
the Da 


After one - hundred - and - fifty-years’ 
careful consideration the War Office 
has given permission to the Black 
Watch and the King’s Eoyal Eifle 
Corps to bear on their regimental 
colours the honorary distinction “ North 
America, 1763-64,” in recognition of 


I practising on M. Eoux’s ears. Patted about the spine ? 

' Is it the way they should all be nursed ? 

The German Crown Prince has Wilhit agree with mine? 
come a member of the Danzig Surely its gums are strangely bare ? 
bbinet Makers’ Union. Later on he Why does it dribble so ? 
ipes to become a Chancellor-maker. Will reason dawn in that glassy stare 
V'‘ " If I dandle it briskly? Oh!! I 

Another impending apology ? Head- Grandmothers ! Mothers ! or Instinct, 
les from The Daily Chronicle : — you ! 

“PNEUBIONIA ON THE RAND. > Haste with your seci;et lore! 

Discovert of its Cause. . - what shall 1. what shall I 

fciB Almeoth Weight s Baby has- crashed to the floor! 


lines from The Daily Chronicle : — 
“PNEUBIONIA ON THE RAND. 
Discovery of its Cause. 
Sir Almroth Wright’s 
Vaccine Treatment.” 


“ They adjourned to the Village Hell, where 

America, 1763-64,’" in recognition of Could frugality ’ go further? „At each child, was presented with a .parcel of 
servicesrenderedduringthe war against the golden wedding celebrations of a suitahleclothing.”— Ton&ridgre 
the Eed Indians. Southend couple, a packet, of wedding Aasbestos, ho ‘doubt. 
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PUKCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVAEL; 


[January 14, 1914. 


A PRANCING PRUSSIAN. 

(SJiozoiiig hoio Colonel fojv Bevtbb, late of Zalern, 
appealed io his regiment to defend the honour of the 
Army. The following speech is based upon evidence 
given at the Strasshurg trial.) 

My Prussian braves, on 'whom devolves the mission 
To vindicate our gallant Army’s worth, 

Upholding in its present proud position 
The noblest fighting instrument on earth — 

If, in your progress, any vile civilian 
Declines the homage of the lifted hat, 

Your business is to paint his chest vermilion — 
Kindly attend to that. 

Never leave barracks, when you go a-shopping, 
Without an escort loaded up with lead; .. ^ . 
Always maintain a desultory popping 
At anyone who wags a wanton head ; 

If, as he. passes, some low boy should whistle 
With^nose in air an^ shameless chin out-thrust, ; 
Making^ your scandalised moustaches bristle — 

Eeduce the dog to dust. 

I hear a . sinister and- shocking rumour 
Touchibg the native tendency to chaiff, , ^ 

If you should meet with specimens of hunaour 
See that our soldiers get the final laugh 5 
Eling the facetious corpses in the foun^ins 
So as the red blood ojverflows the brink ; 

Keep on until the blue Alsatian niountains 
Turn a r^eciive pink. ' 

Should any femalO whom your shadow touches 
Grudge you the glad, but deferential, eye ; 

Should- any cripple fail to bold his crutches 
At the salute as you go marching by; •- ' 

Draw, in tffe Kaiser-s name — ’tis rank high treason ; 
Stun them with sabre'-strokes upon .the poll ; 

Then dump them (giving ho pedantic reason)' 

Down ceUars with the coaL- - - ... 

Be on your guard against all people strolling 
In ones or twos about the public square 
Hard by your quarters set your^ men patrolling ; 

Ask every knave what he is doing there; -- 
And, if in your good wisdom you determine .. 

To view their conduct in a dangerous light, 

Bring the machine-guns out and blow the vermin 
Into the Ewigheit. 

Enough 1 I leave our honour in your keeping. 

What are your bright- swords for except to slay ? 
Preserve their lustre; let me see them leaping 
Out of their scabbards twenty times a day; 

Unless we smash these braven churls like crockery 
To p)roye our right of place within the sun, 

Our martial prestige has become a mockery 
And Deutschland’s day is done ! 

O. S. 

‘ ‘ The daiiciBg, in the conventional bullet style, of Miss Sybil Bee 
was qmte good.”— Wiltshire Times. ’ 

We confess that the bullet style is too fast for us. 


THE NEW JOURNAL-INSURANCE. 

[Several newspapers have been roused to a sense of their duties to 
their readers by the insurance competition between The Chronicle 
and The Mail. We make a few preliminary announcements of other 
insurance schemes which are not yet contemplated.] 

Votes fob Women. — A copy of the current issue nailed 
to your front door insures you absolutely against arson. 

The Stab. — All regular subscribers to The Star are" 
insured with the proprietors of The Daily Netvs for £1,000 ! 
in the event of being welshed on any race-course. 

Tee National Beview. — Annual subscribers to The 
National Beview are guaranteed £10,000 in the event of 
being {a) robbed on the highway by a member of the’ 
present Ministry; {b) defrauded by a member of the present 
Ministry; (c) having hous^ burgled by member of the. 
present Ministry ; {d) having pocket picked by member of 
present Ministry ; always excluding any act or acts done by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequei^ itx a strictly official 
capacity, ^ . 

The Chvbch Times. — All regular subscribers are-insured' 
for £500 against excommunicatiqn. £1,000 will -be paid to. 
the heirs or assigns of any reader 'who loses his headrin a’ 
conflict 'vvith a Bishop (Deans', Euval Deans, Canons andj 
I Archdeacons being excepted frorh the benefit of this clausal 
in. the policy), '! 

The English Beview. — Poetic contributors are insured' 
for £500 in' the event of a prosecution under the Blasphemv ■ 
Laws;' ^ ' 

The Daily Exfbess. — You can sleep soundly in your- 
bed:, you can sleep soundly in your train, if the current! 
issue of The I)aily Express be on your person. All' 
purchasers are insured for £10,000 against any conflagra- 
tions or explosions caused by bombs or combustibles dropped 
from German airships. 

The Bbitish Weekly.— K\l readers of The British 
Weekly are insured for £l,00Cj in the event of heart-failure 
caused by shock while reading the thrilling stories provided 
by Silas, Joseph,' Timothy and Jeremiah Hocking. 

- The Becobd. — £500 will be paid to any annual sub- 
scriber forcibly detained in a convent, provided that at the 
time of siich detention a copy of the current issue of The 
Becord.he in his possession. £1,000 will be paid to the 
legal representatives of any reader burnt at the stake. 

The Gbiccieth Ghbonicle.—£.Z a week for life, to- 
gether with a poultry farm on a Sutherland deer-forest, to 
the ojvner of any shorn lamb which is found dead in a 
snow-drift with a copy of the current issue wrapt round it/ 
to keep it warm. 

The great world rolls on, but of the master-brains wliicli 
direct its rnovement the man in the street knows nothing. 
He has never heard of the Clerk of the Portland Urban 
District Council; he is entirely ignorant of Army Order 701, 

“Dear Sir” (writes the Clerk)— “A meeting of the Underhill 
Members of the Council will beheld to-morrow (Saturday), at 3 o’clock 
p.m., m Spring Gardens (Fortuneswell) for the purpose of selecting a 
site for the Telegraph Post.” / i r e 

“'With effect from 1st January, 1914” (says the Army Order)' 

. ^®"''Vigging of gun sponges will be done by the Ordnance Department 
instead of locally as at present.” 


1 the best dress ateliers classic evening gowns are now being 
exhib^ed, and in many of these the lines of the corsage closely 
resemble the draperies to be seen on the 'V'enus de Milo.” 

twt* , T T n Daily liAaifl. 

We must go and look at the Venus de Milo’s corsage again. 


Inman was seen to greater advantage at yesterday afternoon’s 
session m this match of 18,000 up, in Edinburgh, than on any 
previous day o^he match, scoring 1,083 while Aiken was aggregating 

the mentally afheted .”— ^ 

One must amuse oneself somehow while the other man is 
at the table. 
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, WHAT TO TELL AIM EDITOR. 

In view of The Daily MaiVs praise- 
worthy ’ efforts to instruct applicants 
' for situations in the correct phrasing 
^ of letters to prospective employers, we 
propose to supply a similar long-felt 
want, and give a little advice as to the 
kind of letter it is desirable to enclose 
! with contributions to periodicals. 

I Begin your letter in a friendly vein, 
I hoping the Editor and his people are 
I pretty well. Eemember also that Editors 
* like to know something of the charac- 
ters and histories of their contributors, 
f So let your communication include a 
r6sim6 of your personal and literary 
career. Don’t fall into the error of 
’ making your letter too concise. 

»The following suggestions may serve 
to.indicate some of the lines of thought 
;[ that you might follow : — 

(1) State where you sent your first 
manuscript. 

, (2) ,What you thought of it, and of 

the Editor who returned it. 

' (3) Your height and chest measure- 


ment (an Editor likes to be on the safe 
side), 

( 4 ) State who persuaded you to take 
up literature, and give height and chest 
measurement of same. 

(5) Give a short but optimistic de- 
scription of your contribution, not to 
exceed in length the contribution itself. 

(6) State whether literary genius is 
rife in your family or has been rife at 
any time since 1066. 

(7) Give a list of journals to 
which you have already sent the en- 
closed contribution, and state your 
reasons for supposing that the Editors 
were misguided. Hint that perhaps, 
after all, their lack of enterprise was 
fortunate for the present recipient. 

(8) Mention your hobbies and the 
different appointments you have held 
since the age of twelve, with names 
and addresses of employers. Also give 
your reasons for remaining as long as 
you did in each situation. 

(9) State how long you have been a 
subscriber to the journal you are 
electing to honour, and whether, you 


think it’s worth the money. Point 
out any little improvements you con- 
sider desirable in its compilation, and 
mention other periodicals as perfect 
examples. Preface these remarks with 
some such phrase as this : “ Pray don’t- 
think I want to teach you your business, 
but 

(10) Give full list (names and ad- 
dresses) of friends who have promised 
to buy the paper if your contribution 
appears. 

(11) Give a brief outline, in faultless 
English, of your religious, political and 
police court convictions, your views on 
Mr. Lloyd George, and any ideas you 
may have about the Law of Copyright. 

Pin ally, enclose a stamped and 
addressed envelope for the return of 
your article. 

‘ ‘ It has always been supposed that Charles I. 
when Prince of Wales and travelling incognito 
with the Duke of Buckingham saw and fell in 
love with Marie Antoinette.*' 

Not by us. We always supposed he fell 
in love with Sarah Bernhardt. 
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THE SAME OLD STORY. 

We stood in a circle round the 


parrot's cage and gazed with interest being now with us, the question of 
at its occupant. She (Evangeline) was Evangeline’s education was seriously 


“ I don’t think so,” said Miss Ather- ‘‘ Good,” said Mrs. Atherley. 

ley. “Not the green ones.” Evangeline said nothing, being asleep 

At dinner that evening, Mr. Atherley under her blanket. 


I was down first next morning, 
balancing easily on one leg, while with considered. having forgotten to wind up my watch 

the other leg and her beak she tried to “ The only proper method,” began overnight. Longing for company I 
peel a monkey-nut. There are some Mr. Atherley “ By the way,” he took the blanket off Evangeline’s cage 
of us who hate to be watched at meals, said, turning to me, “ you don’t know and introduced her to the world again, 
particularly when dealing with the anything about parrots, do you ? ” She stirred sleepily, opened her eyes 
dessert, but Evangeline is not of our “ No,” I said. “ You can go on quite and blinked at me. 
number. ^ ^ safely.” “ Hallo, Evangeline,” I said. 

“ There,” said Mrs. Atherley, “ isn’t “The only proper method of teaching She made no reply, 

she a beauty ? ” a parrot — got this from a man in the Suddenly a splendid scheme occurred | 


“ There,” said Mrs. Atherley, “ isn’t 
she a beauty ? ” 


rrots, do you?” She stirred sleepily, opened her eyes 
‘ You can go on quite and blinked at me. 

“Hallo, Evangeline,” I said, 
r method of teaching She made no reply, 
is from a man in the Suddenly a splendid scheme occurred 


I felt that, as the last to be intro- City this morning — is to give her a to me. I would teach Evangeline her 
duced, I ought to say something. word at a time, and to go on repeating word now. How it would surprise the 


Lced, I ought to say something. word at a time, and to go on repeating word now. How it would surprise the 

“What do you say to a parrot?” it over and over again until she’s got others when they came down and said 
whispered to Miss Atherley. hold of it.” “Hallo” to her, to find themselves 

“ Have a banana,” suggested Archie. “And after that the parrot goes on promptly answered back ! 

“I believe you sav» ‘ Scratch-a-poll,’” repeating it over and over again until “ Evfl.ncfAlinA T 


I whispered to Miss Atherley. hold of it.” 

“ Have a banana,” suggested Archie. “And after that the parrot goes or 
“ I believe you say, ‘ Scratch-a-poll,”’ repeating it over and over again unti 
said Miss Atherley, “but I don’t know you’ve got sick of it,” said Archie, 
'why.” Then we shall have to be very care- 

“ Isn’t that rather dangerous ? Sup- ful what word we choose,” said Mrs 
pose it retorted * Scratch your own,’ I Atherley. 

shouldn’t know a bit how to go on.” “-What is your favourite word? ” 


shouldn’t know a bit how to go on.” 

“ It can’t talk,” said Archie. “ It ’s 
quite a baby — only seven months old. 


But it ’s no good showing it your watch ; asked Archie, 


“Well, really ” 

“'Animal, vegetable or mineral?” 


you must think of some other way of 
amusing it.” 

“ Break it to me, Archie. Have I been 


asked down solely to amuse the parrot, reproachfully! 


or did any of you others want to see 
me?” 

“ Only the parrot,” said Archie. 


Evangeline paid no attention to us. something sensible now.” 


continued to wrestle with 


monkey-nut, I should say that she the latest word from London ? 


peating it over and over again until “Evangeline,” I said, “listen, 
u ’ve got sick of it,’’ said Archie. Hallo, hallo, hallo, hallo.” I stopped 
“ Then we shall have to be very care- a moment and went on more slowly. 
[ what word we choose,” said Mrs. “Hallo — hallo — hallo.” 
iherley. - It was dull work. 

“-What is your favourite word?” “Hallo,” I said, “ hallo— hallo— 

“Well, really ” * hallo,” and then very distinctly, 

“'Animal, vegetable or mineral?” “Hal-?o.” 

ked Archie. ' ^ ^ Evangeline looked at me with an 

“This is quite impossible. Every utterly bored face. 

)rd by itself seems so silly.” “ Hallo,” I said, “ hallo— hallo.” 

“ Not * home ’ and ‘ mother,’ ” I said She picked up a monkey nut ^nd ate 
Koachfully! - ^ it languidly. 

“You shall recite your little piece in “Hallo,” I went on, “hallo, hallo 
3 drawing-room afterwards,” said . . . hallo, hallo, hallo, HALLO . • , 
ss Atherley to me. “ Think of hallo, hallo 

nething sensible now.” She dropped her nut and roused 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Atherley. “ What’s . herself for a moment. 


“This is quite impossible. Every 
word by itself seems so silly.” 

“Not *home’ and ‘mother,’” I said 


“ You shall recite your little piece in 
the drawing-room afterwards,” said 
Miss Atherley to me. “ Think of 


was a bird not easily amused. 

“ Can’t it really talk at all ?” I asked 
Mrs. Atherley, 

“ Not yet. You see, she ’s only just 


, „ “Number engaged,” she snapped, 

Kikuyu. and took another nut. 

“ What ? ” ... ... ... 

“ I can’t say it again,” I protested. You needn’t believe this! The others 
“ If you can’t even say it twice, it 's didn’t when I told them. A. A. M. 


come over from South America, and no good for Evan<reline ” 

11 . 3 j. _ XT. _ j 1.1 . . . . - _ G 


isn’t used to the climate yet.” A thoughtful silence fell upon us 

“Just the person you’d expect to “ Have you fixed on a name for her Vvom “Notes OnesHr 
talk a lot about the weather. I- bdieve yet?” Miss Atherley asked her mother. sweJs^in 
you ve been had. W^ritea little note -‘Evangeline, of course” 
to the poulterers and ask if you can “ No, I mean a name for her to call 


From “Notes, Questions and An- 


te the poulterers and ask if you can “ No, I mean a name for her to call wanted, and where tlic whole poem 

SstSe’” yozt. Because « she ’s going to caU ““ “"Drink to me only with thine eyes, 

“We'oAf nr y0Ti‘ Auntie or • Darling,’ or whatever And I’ll not ask for wine.” ^ 

^ decide on, you’d better start by C. E. H. 

Atnerley with dignity, “ not as a gramo- teaching her that.” [Herrick. A collected edition of the poems 

. . -r, . ■ ■ AndthenlhadabriUiantidea. g Published by J. M. Dent at Is. nct.-En. 

Ine next morning Evangeline was ” I Ve got the very word ” I said “It’s 

as silent as ever. Miss Atherley and I • haUo.’ You see, it ’s a pleasant form of Afterthought by En. N.Q. A. : “ At least 
siOTeyed it after breakfast. It was greeting to any stranger, and it will go ^ ft s Heeeick ... or Woeds- 
still grappling with a monkey-nut, but perfectly with the next word that she ’s ... but wait till the Editor 

no doubt a different one. taught, whatever it may be ” Algiers. He ’s sure 

^ --Isn’titmrgoingtotalk?” I asked. “Supposing it’s' -wardrobe,”’ sug- know.” 

Kea^y, I thought parrots were con- gested Archie, “or ‘sardine’?” 
tonally chatting,” ■ • <• -Why not ? - Hallo, Sardine ’ is the v Thomyoroft kicked off in a foot- 

Yes, but they have to be taught — perfect title for a reywe Wittv < 5 nhtl« “Parity jMteh at Bembndge, Isle of 
just like you tea4 a baby.” Lat — k ^ Jlf’ combined ages of tho 

“Are vou sure? T rnii+o C.A fbof S “ FObably the gieat brain of the players was 440 years.”— AfKiZ Daiiy ikfaiZ. 

I -u ^ i Kiiig has akeady evolved it, and Wbv-nnf^ 

yon have to teach them any special is planning the opening scene ” ^ ‘ 

i-oily, or-or -Dash Lnovn GE0EGE.”^j morbid. Let ’s fix on ‘hallo.’ ” We like his AuolA.-Rrifih a 


comes back from Algiers, 
to know,” 


Heebick ... or WoBLS- 
but wait till the Editor 
from Algiers. He’s sure 


lardine ’ is the , Thomyoroft kicked ofi in a foot- 

Wittv snltlA Ml charity iMtch at Bembridge, Isle of 
W tty, subtle, Wight, m which the combined ages of tho 
I brain of the players was UO years. “—ifzfZZ Daily Mail, 


simply a speech.’'— TdegrapJb, 

We like his Anglo-British name. 
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WINTER SPORTS. 

^ [Some additional aspects of the fashionahle topic that 
seem to have escaped the icriters of similar articles in our 
contemporaries^ 

(I.) — Buying the Hotel. 

For this game several players are required, who form 
themselves into one or more parties according to numbers. 
A player, preferably a woman, is selected as leader, and 
should possess nerve, coolness, and an authoritative voice. 
The object of the game is to secure (1) The best rooms; 
(2) Tables with a view; (3) The controlling interest in all 
projects of entertainment. It is an important ^ advantage 
for the leader to have stayed in the hotel at least once 
previously. If she is able to announce on arrival, “Here 
we are as usual I ” and to greet the proprietor and staff 
by name, this often gives an initial blow exceedingly hard 
to parr^L English visitoi's have been proving very adept at 
the sport this season, with Americans a good second. The 
German game, on the contrary, is slower and less subtle. 

(II.) — Spotting the Parson. 

An amusing game that has been very popular at many 
Swiss resorts lately, and one that calls for the qualifications 
of a quick brain and a keen eye. The universal adoption 
of sweaters and woollen caps makes the task of the 
players one of considerable difficulty. Envelope-reading 
should be forbidden by the rules, and some codes even 
debar the offering of a Church Times to a suspected stranger. 
The Athmiceunv and Spectator may, however, be freely em- 
ployed as bait. A simpler version of the same sport 
called How Many Schoolmasters ? ” is often, indulged 
in between December 20th and January 15th, after which 
latter date it lo^es its point. 

Other games, seldom chronicled but requiring at least as 
much skill from their votaries as the better known varieties, 
are Early Morning Ski-Bagging — at' which the Germans 
frequently carry all before them — and Pressing the Press- 
Photographer, where the object of all the players is to 
appear recognizably in a snap-shot for the illustrated 
journals. At this the record score of three weekly and. 
five daily papers has been held for two successive seasons 
by the same player, a gentleman whose dexterity is the 
subject >of universal admiration. 


j THE WONDER ZOO, 

‘ Canada has evolved a novelty described as a “ new beef 
j animal,'' which is a blend of the domestic cow and the 
North 'American bison. The resulting prodigy has the 
ferocious hump and shoulders of the bison, with the mildly 
benevolent face of the Herefordshire ox. It must not, how- 
i ever, be supposed that the old country is behind-hand in 
such experiments, as witness the following : — 

,i Billingsgate salesmen have lately been supplied with 
advance copies of the new Codoyster fish. This epicurean 
I triumph, which owes its existence to the research of several 
eminent specialists, is the result of a blend of the North Sea 
' cod and the finest Whitstable native. The result is said 
to reproduce in a remarkable degree the succulent qualities 
of the original fish when eaten with oyster sauce, and 
caterers are sure to welcome the combination of these 
^ popular items in so handy a form. 

Several fine examples of the Soho chicken have lately 
; appeared upon the show benches at various important 
' poultry contests. This ingenious creation, which has long 
been familiar to the patrons of our less expensive restaurants 
j the name), is said-' to possess qnalities of endurance 



Scene — Interior of box at Fancy Dress Ball, 

Host of Party, “I say, Betty, I Want to introduce you to a 
City eriend op mine, Mb, Jones,* ^ 

Hostess {hospitably). “How d’you do? Oh, you’re awfully 
good! ” 

Host {sotio voce). “ Take care 1 He ’s not made up at all.” 

superior to anything previously on the market. Its muscular 
development is phenomenal, while the entire elimination of 
the liver, and the substitution of four extra drum-sticks 
for the ordinary wings and thighs, are noteworthy 
characteristics. 

Success in another branch of the same endeavour is 
showm in the latest report of the Society for the Prolonga- 
tion of Dachshunds. According to this the worm-ideal 
seems at last to be in sight, careful inter-breeding having 
now produced a variety called the Processional, selected 
specimens of which take from one to two minutes in passing 
any given spot. The almost entire disappearance of legs is 
another attractive feature. 

Meanwhile Major-Gen. Threebottle writes from Oporto 
Lodge, Ealing, strongly protesting against any further 
complication of the fauna of these islands, and pointing 
out that the simple snakes and cats of our y-outh were 
already sufficiently formidable to a nervous invalid like him- 
self without the addition of such objectionable novelties. 

“Without warning, while the car was travelling at about fifteen 
miles per hour, the tyre of the front wheel hurst.” — Scotsman, 

Our tyres are much better trained, and each of the four 
gives a distinctive cough before bursting; 

“Warehouseman (jun.), clothing dept., large corporation.” 

- V Advt. in “ Glasgow Herald.** 

He should show off the new liije in check waistcoats to 
the best advantage. ;V ,, , 
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THE SECRET OUT. 

An Interview. 

He had a coarse confident face, a red 
nose, a Cockney accent and a raucous 
voice. He was dressed as a sluttish 
woman. 

Directly I saw him I was conscious 
of a feeling of repulsion, which I fear 
my expression must have indicated, for 
he looked surprised. 

'‘Why aren't you laughing?” he 
asked. 

“ Why should I laugh ? ” I asked in 
return. 

“ Because you are looking at me,” he 
said. “I am accustomed to laughter 
the instant I appear.” 

“ Why?” 

“Because I am a funny man,” he 
said. 

“How?” 

“I look funny,” he said; “I say 
funny things; 1 draw a good salary 
for it. If I wasn't funny I shouldn’t 
draw a good salary, should I ? ” * 

“ You do draw it,” I said guardedly. 
“ Be funny now.” 

“‘Wait till I catch you bending,',” 
he said with a violent grimace." “ ‘ What 
hoi 'Ave a drop of gin^ ole dear ? ’ ” 

“ Be funny now,” I repeated. 

He looked bewildered. “ I was being 
funny,” he said. -“I bring the house: 
down with that, as a rule.” 

“Where?” 

“ In panto,” he said. 

“ Oh I ” I replied. “ So you 're the 
funny man of a pantomime, are you ? '* 
“ Yes,” he said. 

“ Which one ? ” 

“ All of them,” he said. j 

“Good,” I replied. “I have long| 
wanted a talk with you. There are 
.things t^want to ask you. Why, for 
instance, do you always pretend to be 
a grimy slum woman ? ” 

“ It seems to be expected,” he said. 

“ Who expects it ? The children ? ” 
“ What children ? ” 

“The children who go to panto- 
mimes,” I said. 

“Oh, those! Well, they laugh,” he 
replied evasively. 

■“They like to see you quarrelling 
with your husband and getting drunk? ” 
“ They laugh,” he said. ■ 

“They like to hear you, as an Ugly 
Sister in Cinderella, singing ‘ Bather 's 
on the booze again ; mother 's off her 
chump ' ? ” 

“They laugh,” he said. 

“ They like to see you as the wife of 
Ali Baba, finding pawntickets in your 
husband's pockets and charging him 
with spending his money on flappers ? ” 
“ They laugh,” he said. 

“ They like to see you, as The Widow 
Twankay, visit a race meeting and get 


welshed and have your clothes torn 
off?” 

“ They laugh, he said. 

“ They like to see you, as Dick Whit- 
tington's mother, telHng the cat that, if 
he must eat onions, at any rate he can 
refrain from kissing her ? ” 

“ They laugh,” he said. 

“ They like to see you, as the dame 
in Goody Two Shoes, open a night club 
on the strict understanding that it is 
only for clergymen's daughters in need 
of recreation ? ’* ■ 

^ “ They laugh,” he said again. 

“But they don't know what you 
mean ? ” ^ 

“No. But I’m funny. That's what 
: you don't seem to understand. I 'm so 
I funny that everything I say and do 
[makes them laugh. ' It doesn't, in fact, 

; matter what I say.” 

; “ Ah ! ” I replied, “ I have you there ! 

; In that ease why don’t you say a few 
' simpler, and sweeter things ? ” 

He seemed perplexed. 

Things,” I explained, “ that don’t 
■ want quite so much knowledge of the 
seamy side of life ?''-’' 

“^Go bn!!' he said derisively. “I 
haven't got time to ['mug that up. I 've 
got my living to get. You don't sup- 
pose I invent my jokes, do you ? I 
collect. them. I’m on the Halls the 
; rest of the year, and I hear them there. 
There hasn't been a new joke in a 
pantomime these twenty years. But 
what you don’t seem to get into your 
I head, mister, is the fact that I make 
them laugh. Laugh. I'm a scream, 
I tell you.” 

“ And laughter is all you want ? ” I 
asked. 

“I must either make people laugh 
or get ‘ the bird,' ” 

“ But hasn't it ever occurred to you,” 
I said, “that children in a theatre at 
Christmas time are entitled to have a 
little fun that is not wholly connected 
with sordid domestic affairs and pot- 
house commonness ? ” 

“Never,” he said, and I believed him. 
“ Haven't you children of your own? ” 
“ Several.” 

“ And is that how you amuse them 
at home? ” 

“ Of course not. They 're too young.” 
“ How old are they ? ” 

“ Brona six to thirteen.” 

“But that 's the age of the children 
who go to pantomimes,” I suggested. 

“Well, it's different in your own, 
home,”^ he said. “ Besides,” he added, 
“ it isn't children I aim at in my jokes. 
There 's other things for them : the 
fairy ballets, the comic dog.” 

“ And what is the audience you aim 
at?” I asked. “I suppose there is 
one definite figure you have in your 
mind's eye?” 


“Yes,” he said, “there is one. The 
person in the audience that I always 
aim at is the siUy servant-girl in the 
front row of the gallery. That 's why 
I so often say ‘girls’ before I make a 
joke. You 've heard me, haven’t you? ” 

“ Haven’t I ? ” I groaned. 

THE GAME LICENCE. 

It was yesterday afternoon, towards 
the close of the last beat of our annual 
cover shoot, that I perceived a fellow 
in a yellow waterproof popping up his 
head from time to time (at no little 
risk to his life) over a dyke some way 
behind the line of guns. As soon as 
the beaters came out he advanced and 
introduced himself as an Excise Officer, 
asking “ if this would be a convenient 
: moment to examine the game licences 
of the party,” 

: It was not at all a convenient 
I moment for Walter — ^who hadn’t got 
one. My thoughts flew at once to 
Walter in this crisis, for I knew he was 
bo.und to be had. Walter never does 
have game licences, season tickets, ad- 
hesive labels, telegraph forms or things 
of that sort. And as he had only 
returned from Canada two days before 
and this was the first time that he liad 
been out, and further as he immediately 
disappeared and hid behind the hedge, 

I knew that my worst suspicions must 
be confirmed. While the Excise Officer 
was taking down the names and ad- ■ 
dresses of the rest of the party I went 
after Walter. He was sitting in the 
ditch wnth his head in his hands. 

“ If this had happened a few years ; 
ago, old chap,” he said, “when 1 was 
a younger man, I should have run for 
it. But to-day I believe that feller j 
would overhaul me within half-a-mile. 
My wind 's rotten. Do you think he '11 
find us here ? ” 

“ Yes,” said I, “ he is coming this 
way.” 

Walter got up. “There must be 
some way out of it,” he said thought- 
fully, “ if one could only think of it.” 
Then he boldly confronted his accuser. 

“ Since you put it to me,” he said, 
“no, I have no game licence. But 
fortunately in my case it is not ne- ' 
cessary. I am exempt.” 

The Officer stared at him a moment. 

“ Certainly it is necessary,” he said. 

“Kindly show me the form of this 
licence,” said Walter in the most lordly, 
off-hand, de-haiit-en-bas tone of voice, 
and the Officer handed him one belong- 
ing to the Major, which he had been 
scrutinizing, “ This, I perceive,” said 
Walter, when he had read it carefully, 

“ is a licence or certificate to kill game. 
It doesn't apply to me.'* 

“Why not?” 
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THE FUTURE OF BRITISH BOXING. 

Bough {to policeman %cho has "knocked him dow7i). “Well, it’s wore it. To me 
BELONGS the CREDIT OE ’aVIN’ DISCOVERED A , BLOOMIN’ WHITE ’OpE,” 


** Because I haven’t killed any game,” 
“But you have your gun in your 
hand at this moment.” 

“ That is so. This is my gun. But 
•where, I ask you, is my dead game? 
The truth is, my dear fellow,” he went 
on, dropping his voice to a more con- 
fidential level, “ though it ’s pretty 
humiliating to have to admit it and all 
that, especially before the beaters — the 
truth is that I haven’t hit a blamed 
thing to-day. Eotten, isn’t it ? ” 
Walter isn’t much of a shot and 
there weren’t many birds anyway, and 
: he hadn’t been very lucky in his stands 
, — and when one came to think it over 
‘ one couldn’t just exactly re7nember any- 
f thing at all having fallen to his gun. 

; “I call all these fellows to witness,” 
‘said Walter most impressively, “that 
' I have killed no game. If it pleases 
, me to discharge my gun, at short inter- 
vals, for the sake of the bang ” 
“You require a gun licence,” said 
, the OfiScer, 

; “ That is not the point. I may or 

' may not have a gun licence, but our 
: present controversy relates to a certifi- 
j cate to kill game/ Do not let us confuse 
the issue.” 

? It now appeared, however, that the 
Oificer had been waiting behind the 
dyke rather longer than we knew. “ I 
•myself,” he said firmly, “saw you 
bring down a cock pheasant at the 
beginning of the last beat.” 

Walter consulted the paper in his 
hand. “ I observe,” he said, “‘that this 
licence (or certificate) relates to killing 
game. There is nothing said of bring- 
ingjt down. I may, as you say, have 
induced a cock pheasant to descend. I 
certainly didn’t kill him. As a matter 
of fact he was lightly touched on the 
wing, and he ran like a hare.” 

“He’s In that patch of bracken 
there,” said the Officer. “ If you will 
send a keeper and a dog with me ” 
“ No, I can’t do that,” said Walter, 
“unless you can show me a written 
authority empowering you, in the King’s 
name, to borrow keepers and dogs.” 

It w-as then that the fun began. The 
Officer went off like a shot up the 
hillside, started the old cock, chased 
him ,up the ditch and through the 
. hedge, and finally, to everyone’s sur- 
prise, and delight, collared him in a 
corner of the dyke. There •were loud 
cheers from the enthusiastic crowd, but 
' they were cut short by a sharp warning 
from Walter, 

^ “ Be careful how you handle that 
bird, Sir ! ” he cried. “ If anything 
happens to , him I shall hold you re- 
sponsible. I have no reason to believe 
that you hold a licence (or certificate) 
.to kill game. If he suffers a mortal 
injury I shall report you.” 


The Officer began to look rather 
bewildered and the old cock flapped 
his wings. 

“ I ’ll thank you for that bird,” said 
Walter firmly, and he took it and 
tucked it comfortably under his arm. 

“ What are you going to do with it ? ” 
asked the Officer. 

“I am going to nurse it back to 
health and strength,” said Walter. “It 
only requires a little close attention. 
I shall be happy if you will oaU in 
about a week’s time to enquire. Good 
afternoon. I am very pleased to have 
met you.” And Walter held out his 
hand. 

Well, that is where the matter rests. 
If Walter can keep the bird alive the 
case against him falls to the ground. 
If not, I suppose it means a three- 
pound licence and a ten-pound fine. 
He took him straight back to the 


Home Farm and secured for him dry 
and airy quarters in the poultry run, 
and did not leave him till he had seen 
to his comfort in every way and given 
minute directions as to his treat- 
ment. . . , 

I am afraid the old cock passed a 
rather restless night, but he was able 
to take part of a warm mash, with two 
drops of laudanum in it, at an early 
hour this morning. At this moment 
I heajr Walter getting out his motor- 
bicycle. I fancy he is going for the 
vet. 

Says Mr, Clement Shorter : — - 

‘ ‘ There is a journal in London which has 
the impertinence to call itseh The Natio7ii 
but ... it does not represent the merest 
fraction of our countrymen.” 

Mr. Shorter’s own paper is called, 
more modestly, The Sphere* 
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, - GETTING USED TO THE “SMILING EXPRESSION/^ 

OdB suggestion foe a system op advanced physical TRAINING FOR PRUSSIAN OFFICERS BEFORE TAKING UP COMMANDS IN 
THE Alsatian district, where the populace is said to be addicted to humour. 


OLD FRIENDS, 

I WAS in the train because I had to 
go to Birmingham ; I was in the dining 
car because I had to dine. With all 
respect to. th& Company I cannot pre- 
tend that I regarded myself as doing 
anything remarkable or distinguished. 
The little man opposite me, however, 
felt differently. . I have .since been .told 
that they of Birmingham are very 
proud of their non-stop train service 
by both routes, * 

“This, Sir,” said the stranger, as I 
lowered my paper to h^lp myself to a 
proffered roll — “ this is one of the Two- 
Hour trains.” 

“ You don’t say,” said I politely but 
not encouragingly. . 

“Two hours,” he repeated impres- 
sively. 

“ Indeed ? Two whole hours and not 
a moment less ? ” and I returned to 
my paper pending the soup's arrival. 

“Is it. not wonderful,” he resumed 
when I was at his mercy again, “to 
be travelling at sixty miles an hour and 
eating soup at the same time ? ” 


“ Some people eat soup,” said I, “ and 
some drink it. Bor myself, I give it 
amiiss,” and I returned.*to the news. 

With the 'fish: “I came up by the 
breakfast train this morning,” said he, 
“ and I now return by the dining train.” 
He meant by this 'to give' credit to the 
Company rather than to himself, but 
even so it seemed to fall short of the 
complete ideal/ There was something 
wanting. It was luncheon, of course. 

“ They run luncheon cars too,” saidhe. 

“Then there seems -to be no reason 
why you should ever leave the train at 
all,” I remarked, seeking refuge again 
in my paper. In spite, however, of my 
coldness, he continued to assail me 
with similar facts every time I emerged. 
Binally he tooka sheet of slightly soiled 
paper and pencilled on it a schedule of 
our movements. It ran : — 


Mileage. 

Place, 

Time. 

— , . 

, . Euston .... 

&.55 P.M. 

5J . . 

. . Willesden , . . 

[7.4] M 

17J . . 

. . Ws^tford. . . . 

[7.18] 

46^ . . 

. . Bl6t<^&y . . . 

[7-50] „ 

• • 

. . Rugby .... 

[8.24] „ 

• • 

. . Coventry . . . 

[8.36] „ 

113 . . 

. . Birmingham . 

8.55 „ 


“To’ give this the very careful con- 
sideration it deserves,” said I, “ I must 
be left absolutely to myself.” ' - 

Later oh, feeling that I had perhaps 
been rude, I offered the man a cigar by 
way of compensation. He accepted it 
as a mark of esteem and burst forth 
into more conversation. By now a 
little fed up with trains diimself he 
suggested, for the sake ’ of something 
new to say,* tl>at he had* met me before 
somewhere. At first I had some idea 
of asking for my cigar to be returned, 
but instead I gave in to his persistence. 
More, I joined in the conversation with 
an energy which surprised him, 

“ Now I come to think of it we have 
seen each other before; but where?” 
I said. 

He thought promiscuously, discon- 
nectedly and aloud. I could accept 
none of his suggestions because all 
referred to commercial rooms in pro- 
vincial hotels, places to which I have 
not the entrie, “But I know now,” 
I declared brightly ; “ it was-at a place 
just this side of London that I saw 
you first.” 


THE SAND CAMPAIGN. 

Scene — Algeria, on the border of the desert, 

THE AEAB AND THE CHANCELLOR 
WERE W^ALKING HAND-IN-HAND; 

THE LATTER WEPT A LOT TO SEE 
SUCH QUANTITIES OE SAND; 

‘‘WHY ARE YOU HOLDING UP,” HE SAID, 
THIS VERY pJlRTILE LANDV” 
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Harold {who has just heen Jcissed by his sister), “I say, I wonder what she ’s up to? ** 

Friend, '‘Sign op afp^jiction, isn’t it?” 

Harold, Affection, you goat! She never does that till the last day op the hols, and there’s a week to go yet.” 


“ First ? lie asked. 

“ Oh yes,*' said I, “ I have seen you 
more than once. Surely you haven’t 
forgotten that time at Watford? ” 

He felt that I had the advantage of 
him. ” When was that ? ” he asked. 

"Not very long after the first time; 
and the next occasion I remember see- 
ing you was at a place called — called — 
something beginning with a B.” 

He was quite unable to cope with 
the situation. 

“And the next time,” I continued, 
“I happened to be passing through 
that town where the school is — ^you 
know, Eugby. I distinctly recollect 
noticing then that you hadn’t changed 
in the least since I last saw you.” 

He couldn’t decide whether to be 
more flattered at my remembering or 
more annoyed at his own forgetting. 

“Come, come,” I exclaimed, “you 
surely cannot have forgotten that little 
chat we had at Coventry ? ” 

“ Coventry? ” he asked. “ But how 
long ago was that ? ” 

“ Quite recently,” I asserted. 

“ But I haven’t set foot in Coventry 
for years,” said he. 


“ Nor have I, evei’,” said I. 

I could understand his feelings 
thoroughly. It might be that I was 
a liar ; it might be that I vras a lunatic. 
In either case he did not wish to con- 
verse further with me. Happily, I had 
two newspapers available. 

iU * ilC 5]' * 

As the speed of our train, in which 
of old he had taken such a pride, began 
to slacken : “ And I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised,” I said from behind my paper, 
“if you and I saw each other again 
quite soon. The world is a small place 
and these things soon develop into a 
habit.” 

He made no answer from behind his 
paper. 

“ If you ask me when and where ” (as 
in fact he didn’t), “ I should say it is just 
as likely as not to happen at Birming- 
ham at about 8.55 p.m.,” I estimated, 
relying upon his own schedule. 

“ The play was preceded by ‘ The £12 Hook,* 
another Barrie comedy of more recent date.” 

Sydney Morning Herald, 

We should prefer to call it' “ The d612 
Eye.” 


“Labour in South Africa. 

Black Outlook.” 

Morning Fost. 

Let us hear both sides. What is the 
White Outlook ? 

“ The grievance of the men is in regard to 
the rate of pay. They are paid 5Jd, per hair.” 

Glasgow News, 

And then when they are old and bald 
they have to starve. 

“Tango Rapidly Dying. 

Dance Upheld by^Mr. IklAX Pemberton.” 

Daily Chronicle, 

This is the sort of thing that the Eevue 
Bang has to pub up with. Truly the 
lot of royalty is not an enviable one. 

From an advertisement of Tango 
matinAes in The Lyceztm : — 

“ Reserved Tautenils (A first rows) 10/- 
Tautenils (tea included) 7/6 

Tautenils (tea not included) 6/-” 

Gourmet {planking down his seven-and- 
six), “ Tea and tautenils, please.” 

Seen on a Liverpool hoarding 
“Quo Yadis; Whither goest thou hi eight 
reels?” 

Answer, “ Anywhere in reason, but not 
home.” 
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IN THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. 

Weary of the struggle and the squalors 
"Which beset the politician’s life — 

Work that for a modicum of dollars 
Brings a whole infinity of strife — 

Three of England’s most illustrious cronies 
Started on a winter holiday, 

With no thought of Murray or Marconis — 
George and Henry and the great Tay Pay. 

Never since .^neas and his raiders 
Stayed wdth Droo in the days of yore 
Did such irresistible invaders 
Land upon the Carthaginian shore, 

George, of course, the largest crowds attended, 
But I ’m told the kind Algerians say 
That -®NEAS wasn’t half so splendid 
Or so pious as the good Tay Pay. 

Noble sheikhs and black and bearded Bashas 
Bowed, whene’er they met them, to the ground ; 
Eestas and fantasias and tamashas 
Eollowed in a never-ending round. 

George no more on his, detractors brooded ; 

Henry simply sang the livelong day ; 

While unmixed benevolence exuded 
Erom the loving heart of kind Tay Pay. 

Side by side they read the works of Hichens ; 

Hand in hand they sampled the bazaars ; 

Ate the sweetmeats cooked in native kitchens ; 

Elew about in sumptuous motor-cars ; 

Golfed where once great Hannibal was scheming ; 
• Joked where lucldess Dido once held sway ; 

Eor the finest jokes were always streaming 
Erom the lips of comical Tay Pay. 

Other days they spent in caracoling, 

Mounted each upon a mettled barb, 

Or along the streets seretiely strolling 
Glad in semi-oriental garb ; i 
Henry with a cummerbund suburban ; 

'George^ disguised to look like Enver Bey ; 
While a kilt surmounted by a turban 
Veiled the massive contours of Tay Pay. 

Daily they partook of ripe and juicy 
. Eruit, and Mocha coffee and kibobs ; 

Daily they conversed with El Sbnoussi 
And a lot of other native nobs ; 

Henry practised Algerine fandangos ; 

George upon the tom-tom learned to play ; 

And a dervish taught ten Arab tangos 
To the light fantastical Tay Pay. 

Whither will they wander next, I wonder? 

‘Not, I hope and pray, within the reach 
Of the tribes who live on loot and plunder, 

Eanatics who practise what they preach. 

Eancy if these horrible disturbers, 

Swooping on our countrymen astray, 

Touaregs and Bedouins and Berbers, 

Carried off the succulent Tay Pay ! 

Hardly had this agonizing presage 
Taken shape wit^hin my tortured brain, 

Wh^ good Eeuter flashed the welcome message, 

“ Chancellor Eeturns," across the main. 


Neptune, be thy waters calm, not choppy, 

As they speed them on their homeward way, 
George and Henry and, bowed down with “ copy,” 
Our unique arch-eulogist, Tay Pay. 


THE MARRIED MAN'S ADVANTAGE. 


Personally I think too much respect is paid to age. 
There is nothing clever in being old — nothing at all. On 
the other hand, youth has a charm of its own. Besides, 
twenty-two is not young ; you w^ouldn’t think me so if you 
really knew me. The doubt arises, I suppose, from a certain 
innate light-heartedness. It is really rather pathetic. 

Daphne chooses to see humour in the situation, which is 
very absurd of her, and, as I point out, merely reflects bn 
herself. Surely she doesn’t wish to admit that it is foolish 
t6 love her. 

And that, to make a clean breast of it, is exactly what 
I do, and do madly. 

I follow her about, reverently watching her every move- 
ment, hanging on her every word — no light task. And 
my reward? A scant unceremonious '‘Hallo!” when we 
meet ; a scanter‘“ Night ” or “ Morning,” according to the 
circumstances, when we part. A brave smile from me and 
she is gone, an unwitting spectator of a real tragedy. 

Up to a few days ago I was content to bear with my 
lot, but last week I rebelled.' It was at a dance, after 
supper. Daphne had certainly shown a sort of affection for 
me, motherly rather than otherwise, I think; nevertheless an 
affection. But then, and not for the first time, I had seen 
her flirting with another. 

I decided to lose my temper. I went into the smoke-room 
and deliberated very close to the fire. In five minutes I left 
the room heated. 

I found Daphne at once. 

“ Our dance,” I said. “ We will sit out.” 

My manner must have been rather terrifying. At any 
rate we sat out. 

“Daphne,” I began, “I am in a mood that brooks no i 
trifling. Eor weeks I have loved you. You spurn me,” 

“ Oh, Billy, do be sensible,” Daphne murmured, 

I moderated my tone. “ Well, look here,” I said, “ why 
are you so cold to me and yet flirt with my cousin ? I saw 
you putting his tie straight and patting his arm just now ; 

I and you won’t let me even hold your hand. It 's pretty 
j hard, Daphne.” 

She laughed. “ My dear Billy ” 

“ Many thanks for yours of yesterday. I am having a very 
good time and it is really kind of me to write,” 

“ If you won’t be sensible ” 

“ I arn. It ’s just because I ’m so serious that I jest. All 
the wittiest men are broken-hearted. Go on.” 

“ Well, my dear Billy, you mustn’t be foolish. I ’m very 
fond of you, but you ’re so ridiculously young.” 

“You haven't a revolver about you? ” I enquired. 

Daphne sighed. “ Billy, you 're quite hopeless. Do let 
me try to explain. You see, I can't— well-flirt yrith you, 
because I don’t really flirt, of course, and besides your 
cousin s different— he 's married.” 

I gotup,qmckly. “Good-bye,” I said. “ You must excuse 
my leaving you.” 

Daphne looked surprised. “ Where are you ffoingf ^ ” she 
enquired. 

**To get married.” I walked away with my head in 
the air. ^ 

* 1 ' ^ ;{? 

A week later I wrote Daphne a letter. It ran as follows 

“ Mx DEAB Daphne, — I am going to get married. Tina 
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In view op the exaggebated and misleading eepobts op 
Mb. Bonab Law on the Ulsteb question we venture to this 

WOULD ENABLE THE LEADERS TO HAVE MANY A LONG CHAT ON TH3 

is nineteen, the same as yon, and is in the chorns of a musical 
comedy. She has real jet black hair, so I am quite lucky. 
I hope you are fonder of me already. 

Yours devotedly, Billy.” 

In reply, and by return of post, I received an invitation 
to tea at Daphne's. Daphne, looking beautiful, was await- 
ing me. 

How d’you do ? ” I said gravely. 

“ Billy,” Daphne began, “ will you be really serious with 
me?” 

I immediately assumed a business manner and coughed. 
WeU?”Isaid. 

The word was sharp and incisive, a regular lawyer's 
question. 

Of course, you're joking about this chorus girl? ” 
“'Joking ! '.Daphne, you know I 'd do anything for you.” 
Daphne smiled. “ But, Billy, I shan’t like you any better 
if you marry her.’^ 


VHAT OCCURS AT THE CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN Mr. AsQUITH AND 
K THAT A LITTLE MAKE-UP AND CAREFUL CHOICE OF RENDEZVOUS 
1 SUBJECT WITHOUT ANYONE BEING AWARE OF THEIR HAVING MET. 

I bit a piece of cake coldly. “I don’t understand you, 
Daphne,” I said. “ When I ask you to show me a little 
affection, only just what you show others, you tell me I ’m 
young and married men are different. I arrange to be 
different at considerable personal sacrifice, and you tell me 
you won’t like me any better.” I swallowed convulsively. 

“ But, Billy — dear — jou ’re not actually engaged ? ” 

“ I ’m not so sure,” I replied. “ These girls are wonder- 
fully sharp ; and then, of course, I ’m so young.” (A good 
touch.) ' - 

There was a silence. 

“I shall hate you if you marry a chorus girl,” said 
Daphne. 

“ Then why did you tell me married men were different? 

“ Because most of them are.” Daphne smiled slowly. “ I 
think I might like you better if you were married to some 
really nice girl.” 

I laughed bitterly. “ To you, for instance ? ” 

“ Yes, to me,” said Daphne very sweetly. * 
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TO OBEY OR NOT TO OBEY. 

&th December, 1913. 
Mr. and Mrs. Melbrook request the 
pleasure of Mr. Hugh Melbrook's com- 
pany at the marriage of their daughter 
Muriel Irene with Mr. Adolphus Smith, 
at St. Peter’s, Hashton, on Wednesday, 
December 31st, 1913, at 1.30 o’clock, 
and afterwards at 

Westlands, Hashton. E. S. V. P. 

Wi December, 1913. 
Mr. Hugh Melbrook thanks Mr. and 
Mrs. Melbrook for the opportunity of 
being present at the wedding of their 
daughter Muriel Irene, but much regrets 
that, owing to great pressure of work, 
he cannot be there. He desires that 
Mr. and Mrs. Melbrook should not 
feel constrained to alter their present 
arrangements on that 
account.. 

December, 1913-. 

Messes. Hall, Mark 
& Go., Silversmiths. 

Sirs, — Kindly despatch 
at once to the address 
given below a seasonable 
wedding gift, costing no 
more than the amount 
■ of the enclosed postal 
order, I send my card for 
inclusion. Whatever 
change there may be 
please return it to me, 
and oblige 

Yours faithfully, 

H. Melbrook. 

27^/i December, 1913. 

H. Melbrook, Esq. 

Dear Sir, — We are in receipt of your 
esteemed favour of yesterday’s date and 
beg to advise you that we have this day 
forwarded to the address you gave a 
handsome cut-glass anchovy dish with 
I a finely-chased silver lid and tray. 

I ^ye enclose the receipted bill for the 
[ dish, which stands in our list at exactly 
, the amount remitted by 
j We are, dear Sir, Yours faithfully, 

, Hall, Mark & Go. 

[ 29lh December, 1913. 

I My dear Hugh. — Thank you very, 

^ very much for the sweet little butter- 
^ dish. It’s ripping. Do try to get 
_ down, Hugh, there ’s a good boy ! If 
' you can find time to choose me such 
I a nice present — I know what you are, 
it must have taken you hours — surely 
' you could take the day off for once. 
Say yes. 

In tremendous haste, and thanking 
you again and again, 

Your affectionate cousin, 

‘ Muriel. 


P.S. — I ’ve just heard that Mr, Pars- 
ley, who is to marry us, is very strict 
about obedient weddings, and I pro- 
mised Geraldine I wouldn’t ‘‘obey” if 
she didn’t. Now it ’s my turn. Tell 
me something to do. 

30i/i December, 1913. 

My good Muriel, — That ’s a caviare 
dish 1 Gaviare dishes, I understood, 
w’ere all the rage just now, and here am 
I slaving away to be in the fashion, and 
you calmly write back and say, “ Thank 
you very much for the butt ” My 
good Muriel 1 

I really wanted to send you some- 
thing quite different, something equally 
novel but more seasonable ; no less, in 
fact, than a nose-muff* on nose-warmer. 
It is a little idea of my, own, the Mel- 
brook “ Ehinotherm.” Briefly, the 


woman I may marry hereafter, here 's 
a dead snip for you. Listen ! When 
you come to the words “ to love, cherish 
and to obey,” you simply drop the 
second “to” (nobody will miss it) 
and run the “d” of the “and” into 
the “ obey,” and lo ! \7e have a French 
word, to wit, dauber, meaning to cuff’, 
drub or belabour. What say you to 
that, my bonny bride? I think that 
deserves an extra large slice of cake, 
to put under my pillow. And I say, 
Muriel, I do hope there won’t be any 
of those rotten cassowary seeds in it. 
If there ate, for pity’s sake rake them 
out and give them to someone who 
likes them. And I ’ll have his share of 
the marzipan. 

Your affectionate cousin, Hugh. 

New’^spaper excerpt. 

. . . During the service 
an amusing incident 
occurred. It was noticed 
that the bride, who is 
rumoured to have femi- 
nist leanings, betrayed 
somo difficulty in pro- 
nouncing the vow of 
obedience. The Eev. 
Thos. Parsley consider- 
ately paused and helped 
her to repeat the words 
after him in a clear and 
audible manner. In an 
interview wuth our repre- 
sentative, Mr. Parsley 
smilingly explained that 
he w^as determined, in his 
parish at any rate, to 
discourage any possible 
evasion of the matri- 
monial vows. He con- 
sidered that a great deal of post-nuptial 
unhappiness was attributable to the 
lamentable laxity of the clergy in joining 
young people in matrimony without 
requiring their future relations to be 
clearly defined at the outset. The 
young bride refused to make any 
comment, but seemed highly amused at 
the incident. ... 

Hashton WeehlyHash” 

“A gem ring lost last summer by Franz 
Schroder while travelling in a steamer on tlxo 
Danube, near Prague, was found inside a carp 
caught at May^ce by his nephew.” 

Manchester Evening News. 
The fact that Mayence is not on the 
Danube need not bother you. Only 
last week our uncle lost a white ele- 
phant while travelling in a barge on 
the Eegent’s Park Canal, near Maida 
Vale, and it was found inside the hat- 
box of the Editor of The Manchester' 
Evening Nexos by Franz Schroder. 
Bless you, these .things are always 
happening. 



SPREAD OF THE SEBVANT-GIRL GRADUATE IDEA. 
{Interior of a super-Jcitchen.) 

Mistiness . “Would you mind leaving your Sophocles for a moment, 
Mary, and running to the post?” 

mechanism consists of pieces of heated 
charcoal, potato or what-not, encased 
in some non-conducting material, the 
whole being then unostentatiously 
affixed to the frigid end of the nose. 

Stupidly, I forgot to take a plaster cast 
of your nose. You ’ll forgive me, w^on’t 
you? 

And now about coming down on the 
happy day. I feel very hurt about it. 

You know perfectly well that I wanted 
you to be married on a Saturday, but 
you wouldn’t. It isn’t as though you 
get married every day, and I do think 
you might have considered me a little 
more. But, even if I did come, even 
if by working all night Monday and 
Tuesday I could scrape together a few 
hours of freedom, I know what it would 
be. I should never be allowed in the 
vestry afterwards, while all the fun 
was going on. And yet you have the 
effrontery to sit there and ask my help 
in evading your responsibilities as a 
married woman. Still, if you promise 
to breathe not a word of this to any 
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Irate Cottager. “Hi! xou ’re bbeakis’ mi ’edge!” 

Mild Sportsman. “Oh, ko; iocr hedge is breaking mi fali,, and ip iou will kikdli push mb back again I shaIiL iet 
TO BTiJOIN MI horse.” 


THE COWARD. 

It is impossible to describe to you 
exactly how Herbert looked. 13ut 
shame, defiance and unconcern were 
the principal ingredients in his ex- 
pression as he stood on the kerb and 
stared across the road. 

He started guiltily as I approached. 

** Hallo, Herbert 1 ” I began with my 
customary honhomie, 

“ Hallo 1 ” he said dismally. 

What are you doing here ? ” I asked 
sternly. 

“Nothing,” said Herbert. “Have 
you ever noticed what a fine building 
that post-office is ? ” 

“No,” I said; “neither have you. 
Herbert, you are concealing something 
from me. What have I done to deserve 
it? Have I not enjoyed your confi- 
dence these many years, and have you 
ever known me betray it ? Is it mar- 
riage that has changed you thus ? Is 
it 

“ Shut up,” said Herbert. “ I’ll tell 
you, if you stop talking.” 

I stopped talking. 

“ It ’s this way. My wife and I liave 


had a little discussion. And I stated 
my belief that there was nothing in an 
ordinary way that a woman could do 
that a man couldn’t. Whereupon she 
defied me to go out and — er — ^buy a 
bloater. As you see, I have gone out, 
and — er ” 

“Yes,” I said, “you have gone out. 
Splendid of you ! And all that remains 
to be done is to buy a bloater. Why 
not ? Yonder, if I mistake not, is the 
shop of a bloaterer.” 

“ But a bloater 1 ” said Herbert. “ It 
isn’t fair. If she ’d said some salmon, 
or a lobster, or even a pound of sausages ; 
or if she ’d allowed me to ’phone for it. 
It ’s not as if I ’d ever had any practice. 
It ’s not decent to start a beginner on 
a hand-bought bloater.” 

“ Tush [ ” I said. “ This is not manly. 
Kemember, our sex is at stake. Come 1 ” 

I took him by the arm. He advanced 
under protest. 

Four paces from the shop he stopped 
abruptly and laughed — a horrible laugh. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I do 
believe I ’ve come out without a cent 
on me.” 

“/don’t believe it for a moment,” I 


said, “ but as it happens I can lend you 
pounds and pounds — almost enough for 
two bloaters.” 

Herbert reluctantly found some money ! 
in one of the seven pockets he had not 
felt in. Then we advanced once more. 

This time there was no going back. 
Eight into the body of the fishmonger’s 
we strode and stood firmly opposite the 
salesman. 

“ Now,” I whispered tensely. 

But Herbert hesitated, and even as 
he wobbled the salesman began his 
suggestions. 

“ Yes, Sir ? Lobsters or prawns, Sir ? 
Some very good salmon this morning — 
very fine fish indeed, Sir.” 

“Er, as a matter of fact,” said Her- 
bert, “ we just wanted to know if you 
would be so kind as to direct us to the 
nearest post - office ? — the one just 
across the road, you know,” he added 
nervously. 

“Herbert,” I said in his private ear, 
“be a man.” 

Herbert pulled himself together. 
“ Would you,” he said to the salesman, 
“ would you please let me look at some 
b-b-blobsters?” 
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A BAD DREAM. 

Sunday— GveaA news ! The plan suggested by the Anglo- 
German Alliance Committee is at last to be carried out. 
There is to be an exchange of garrisons, that is to say, certain 
English towns are to be garrisoned by German regirnents, 
while certain German towns are to have English garrisons. 
Our own town, though a small one, is to have the dis- 
tinguished honour of being the first to give this mark of 
friendship to the world. All the arrangements have been 
made, and to-morrow the 901st _ Prussian regiment of 
infantry is to march in. It will be a great day for 
Dartlebury, and we sbaE all do bur best, though the public' 
notice has been short, to give our gallant visitors a warm 
and truly British reception. 

Monday. — Our German friends have arrived. At 11 
o'clock this morning it v?as announced that they were 
approaching, headed by their band. The Mayor, Alderman 
Farthingale, and the whole Corporation, including the three 
Labour members recently elected, immediately proceeded to 
the old city wall to meet them. They were accompanied i 
by the municipal band in full uniform, playing “ Die Wacht 
am Bhem,'* which they had been assiduously practising. 

[ Unfortunately this led to what 'might have been a some- 
I what painful contretemps. On meeting the municipal 
band the Prussian commander, Colonel von Brausebrum, 
halted his soldiers and in a loud voice declared that our 
men were playing out of tune. Perhaps this was true, but 
the offence was involuntary and in any case it was hardly 
serious enough to call for the arrest of the whole band. 
Arrested, however, they were, and it was a melancholy 
sight to see them marched off by a corporal’s guard. Mr. 
Zundnadel, the chief of the band, is himself of German 
origin, and his feelings can be better imagined than de- 
scribed. The Mayor saved the sitiiation by making an 
extremely cordial speech, in which he spoke of the English 
and the Germans as ancient brothers-ih-arms. The Colonel 
in his reply said his mission was a glorious one, and every- 
thing would depend on the way we conducted ourselves. 
What can he have meant ? The march was then resumed, 
but another halt was made in the High Street to remove, the 
French flag which Mucklow, the linen-draper, had very 
tactlessly stuck up oyer his shop. He too was arrested, 
with wife and family, and was lodged in jail. Luckily no 
further incident disturbed the harmony of the proceedings. 

Tiiesday.^ — This morning Lieutenant von Schornstein, 
while walking in Brewer’s Alley, trod on a piece of banana- 
skin and fell heavily on the pavement. As he rose he 
obseped that two small boys were, so he alleged, laughing 
at him. He immediately ran after the two urchins, and 
was proceeding to put them to the sword when the Brewery 
men interfered and disarmed him. He pleaded that his 
uniform had been insulted and that it was necessary for 
him.to punish them. “ Jc/i muss sie diirch den Leih remien ” 
were his words. The men, however, were not inclined to 
admit the force of this plea, especially as they understood 
no German, and they sent him back to barracks in a taxi- 
cab. ^ The Mayor at once wired his apologies .to the Colonel, 
and it is hoped that nothing further will be heard of the 
incident. I ought to add that the boys deny that they 
laughed, but the lieutenant is certain that they wore a 
smiling expression. 

The Friendship Banquet ” w^as held this evening in the 
Town Hall, with the Mayor in the chair. No very great 
enthusiasm was shown, and when the Mayor, in proposing 
the health of our visitors, alluded to the friendly rivalry of 
the two nations in commerce and the arts of peace, the 
Colonel pulled him back into his seat and begged him not 
to proceed. halten;' hd said. The three Labour 


members of the Council were afterwards arrested for not 
having joined with sufficient heartiness in the singing of 
“ Deutschland uber Alles"' 

Wednesday . — A state of siege has been declared in Dartle- 
bury, and we are all living under martial law. Lord Gruff'en 
was arrested for having knocked up against a soldier. The 
magistrates, on leaving the police-court, were handcuffed 
and removed to barracks. A crisis is evidently approaching. 

Thursday. — An insurrection started this morning. A 
huge crowd attacked the barracks and overpowered ail 
resistance. Blood flowed like water, but in an hour all was 
over. There is a strong feeling that the experiment of the 
Alliance Committee was a rash one, though no doubt it Avas 
well meant. We live and learn, 

LOOP! LOOP!! 

(A story of aerial prozoess in the ptrovinces.) 

They said, “He goes a-tumbling through the hollow 
And trackless empyrean like a clown, 

Head pointed to the earth where weaklings wallow% 

Feet up toward the stars ; not such renown 
Even our lord himself, the bright Apollo, 

Gets in his gilded car. For one bob down 
You shall behold the thing.” “ Eight-o,” I said. 
Clapping the old brown bay leaves on my head. 

So to the hangars. Time, about eleven, 

The air full chill, the ground a mess of muck, 

And long time gazed I on the wintry heaven 
And thought of many a deed of Saxon pluck ; 

How Drake, for instance, good old Drake of Devon, 
Played bowls at Plymouth Hoe. Twelve-thirty struck. 
No one had vaulted through tho air’s abyss ; 

Drake would have plunged tail up an hour ere this. 

Brief interval for lunch, and then a drizzle 
Fell on the dreary field. Like some dead moth 
The thing remained. Chagrin commenced to sizzle, 

And certain people cried, “ A thillingth loth.” 

Others, “ Hey, Mister Airman, it ’s a swizzle ! ” 

Then a stern man came out, and with a cloth 
Lightly, as one well used to such a feat, 

Swaddled the brute’s propeller and its seat. 

The skies grew darkling, and there went a rumour, 

“ The thing is ofl‘ ; he will not fly to-day ; ” 

And forth we wandered, some in rare ill-humour, 

But not, oh, not the bard. Yet this 1 say — 

There are two kinds of courage : one ’s a boomer 
Avid of gold and glory ; this is A, 

Crowned with a palm, and in her hands I see 
Sheaves of press cuttings. There is also B. i 

Not venturesome, this last, to brave the billows, 

To beard the panther in his hidden lair, 

To probe the epiderms of armadillos, 

Nor execute wild cart-wheels in the air ; 

But who shall say how much Britannia still owes 
To B, the kind of courage that can bear 
Dauntless to wait, whate’er the skies portend, 

(Having paid entrance) to the bitter end ? 

The heavenly hero in his suit of leather 
Soars through Olympus with the world boneaili 
Sometimes, and sometimes, owing to the weather, 
Scratches his fixtures in the tempest’s teeth. 

Shall the high gods, who gaze on both together. 

Count him the nobler, or confer their wreath 
On the brave bull-dog bard, who risks liis thews 
Standing about all day in thin-soled shoes? 

Evoe. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punches Staff of Learned Glerlis.) 

Just as one may say of certain novelists that they write 
at the top of their voices, so, I think, one might describe 
Miss Viola Meynell as wilting in a whisper. This 
certainly is the effect that Modern Lovers (Secker) pro- 
duced upon me. The gentle method of it invested the 
story — which of itself is a very slight thing— with an odd 
significance almost impossible to communicate in criticism ; 
but the reading of a few pages will show you what I mean. 
The title is apt enough, for the tale is about nothing but 
love, as it affects a group of five young people, three men 
and two girls. Of the girls, who are sisters, Effie Biitherglen 
is the more important and detailed figure, Effie, in the time 
before tlie story opens, had an affair with Oliver BUgk; 
then, summoned North to live with her futile and uncom- 
prehending parents, she fell (as did her sister Milly and 
most of the local spinsters) under the fascination of one 
Clive Maxwell, who was an author and had appealing eyes 
and obviously a way with him. Then Oliver turned up 
again, and poor Effie didn’t know which of them she 
wanted, I speak lightly, but, if you think all this made 
for comedy, your conception of Miss Meynell’s methods is 
very much at fault. Love to her is very much what it was 
to Patience in the opera — by no means a wholly enviable 
boon. I can hardly praise too much the exquisite refine- 
ment and restraint of her treatment of commonplace 
things. But one small point baffled me : Oliver appears to 
have been a professional diver and bath-keeper — we are 
told, indeed, that he had occupied that position at Eugby (a 
statement that I have private and personal reasons for 
discrediting) — yet we find him staying as a welcome and 
honoured guest in the house of the Butlierglens, whom I 


take to be more or less county.” Surely this, though of 
no real importance, is at least remarkable ? 

“ What,” I asked myself, “ is Just the matter with this 
apparently quite nice book ? ” (It was Joan's Green Year, 
and written by E. L. Boon and published by Macmillan.) 
It is the kind of book that grows out of a romantic disposition 
and an assiduously stuffed commonplace book. It consists 
of letters from Joan, a paying guest in the Manor House 
Farm at Pelton, to her brother Keith, a soldier in India, tell- 
ing him all about her year of holiday and ** soul discipline” in 
the country, the village gossip, her proposals and her one 
acceptance, and giving a sort of farmer’s calendar of the 
seasons as interpreted by the guileless amateur. Joaoi has 
what is knowm as a nice mind. But to tell truth she has 
chosen a difficult and dangerous if alluring art form. Of 
course letters enable you to evade some of the difficulties of 
the novelist’s task, to be discursive, allusive and incomplete. 
But you can’t be let off* anything of the precision and 
subtlety of your characterisation. On the contrary. And 
Joan makes everyone in Pelton (except the rustics, whose 
authenticity I gravely suspect) talk as Joan writes. They 
have nearly all seen her commonplace book, I judge. Then, 
again, you must not have (like Joan) a large list of 
acquaintances, or you breed confusion and dissipate interest 
accordingly. Joan is very young in many w'ays. She is 
extravagant in the matter of the equipment of her heroes. 
Bob Ingleby, the farmer (a gentleman, because he had been at 
Winchester), is a great comely giant,” yet wins events one 
and three of the Hunt Steeplechase, though thrown badly in 
number two. I have a suspicion that this work is really 
Joan's tee shot, and that after a notable recovery, which on 
the best of her present form I can safely prophesy, she will 
reach.her green year next time. 
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Mrs. T. P. O'CoNKOR has ■written a fascinating book. My 
Beloved South she calls it, and Putnams publish it. There 
is not a lifeless page in the 427 that make up a bountiful 
feast. ^ Every one contains vivid reproductions of incidents 
in social life in the South befo’ de wa* and after. At the 
outset we make the acquaintance of a typical Southron, 
Mrs. O’Gonnor’s grandfathef, Governor of Florida when it 
was still a Territory, with native Indians fighting fiercely for 
their land and homes. Mrs. O’Connor was, of course, not 
to the fore in those early days. But so steeped is she in 
lore of the South, much of it gained from the lips of nurses 
and out-door servants, so keen is her sympathy, so quick 
and tnie her instinct that she is able to revivify the old 
scenes and reproduce the atmosphere of th 3 time. The 
darkey nurse of earliest childhood lives again, sometimes 
bringing with her plantation songs like “ Voodoo-Bogey- 


voice of the gifted 
granddaughter. But 
the influence of heredity 
is strong, more espe- 
cially “down South.” 
Also there are many 
charming stories re- 
dolent of the South. I 
was about to mention 
the page on which will , 
bo found the thrilling ! 
history of a mule aptly ' 
named “ Satan.” On 
reflection I won’t spoil 
the reader’s pleasui*e in 
unexpectedly coming 
upon it somewhere 
about the middle of the 
book. Nobody — man 
01 * woman, girl or boy 
— who begins to read 
My Beloved SotUh will 
skip a page. So the 
story cannot be over- 
looked. 


of his methods, amusing enough. Yet even so I am 
inclined to think that the first of liis essays, -svhich reads 
like an actual transcript from the jottings of a nineteenth- 
century private- school boy, is tho diary which 1 most heartily 
congratulate Mr. Baring on having rediscovered, and which 
I should be least willing for him to lose again. 

With the Land Question staring us in the face, Folk of 
the Furrow (Smith Elder) should attract the attention 
of those who wish thoroughly to understand what the 
agricultural labourer wants and why he wants it. Mr. 
Christopher Holdenby is no amateur, for as Mr. Stephen 
Eeynolds has lived with fishermen and shared their daily 
lives so he has lodged in labourers’ cottages and hoed and 
dug wdth the best (and worst) of them. The result is a 
book that is stamped with the hall-mark of a great 


vviuu iicji jjia.uirauioii bongb LiKQ - V ooQoo-j^ogey- DooK tiiac IS Stamped witu the hall-mark of a great 
Boo,” quaintly musical. Many passages of the grandfather’s sincerity; and three facts at least can be gathered frmn it 
conversations are preserved, in which we may detect the by the very dullest of gleaners. First, and I think foremost, 

,• that the decencies of life 
cannot be observed if 
children of very various 
ages are to be crowded 
into cottages too small 
to hold them ; secondly, 
that it is useless to 
expect morality from 
youths wdio have few 
or no amusements pro- 
vided for them ; thirdly, 
that the passing of the 
old families and the 
advent of tho week-end 
“merchant princes” do 
not make a change for 
tho better. All which 
may be stale nows, but 
after reading tliis book 
1 think that you 
will admit that Mr. 
Holdenby has con- 
trived to make an old 
tale very impressive. In 
some instances it is 
true that I could bring 
... ^ , evidence directly in 

opposition to his, but on tho wliolo he deserves well for the 
way in which he has won the confidence of a class naturally 
suspicious and silent, and for his manner of stating his 
case. Had I for my sins to cram our M.P.’s for the 
debates that lie before them, I should feed them liberally 
upon Folk of the Furroiv, ^ 



CONSCIEKTIOUS REFEREE ORDERING HIMSELF 

In Lost 

(Duc^oeth) Mr. MACErcB Baeing travels by an easy 
road to humour, and he does not pound it with too 
laborious feet. This is perhaps a fortunate thing, for 
a farcical r^onstmetion of history in the light of 
modern Mntiment and circumstances might easily tire- 
a Comic Hist^ of England, for instance, is stiffer reading 
o-day than Gaedneb or Gbeen. Sometimes, however 
Mr. Baeing seems to carry to extreme lengths his con- 
scientious avoidance of efforts to be funny; and in the 
imaginary records of one, or two of his subjects there is 
little more to laugh at than the unaided fancy of the 
student, has long ago perceived. Tristram loved two 
w M ^-ton was an exasperating husband; 
but these things I kne.w, and the author of Lost Diaries ha^ 
made no more capital ont of the situations than the eternal 
memment which the bare statement of the facts inspires 
But where Mr. Baeing, pleasantly disdainful ahke of con- 
mtency and taste, examines the pocket-book of the “Man 
in the Lron Mask,” and finds him complaining of the noise 
at laqf 7 dungeon until he is removed 

?? of the BastiUe; or records the 

fSi I? ^ I*™ts of Tibeeius in seclusion; or 

the first consumption of the Colla di GaUo-by Colgb^us 
m the newly discovered West, he is, for ah the' simplicity 


TO MR. CHAMBERLAIN 

On his Betieement feom Public Like. 

Not yet the end ; only the end of strife. 

But now while still the brave unwearied licart, 
Eixed upon England, fain to keep its part 
In her Imperial life, 

B^ts with the old unconquerable pride — 

Now leave to younger limbs the dust and palm, 
And let the weary body seek the calm 
That comes with eventide. 


within the sunset glow, 

All feuds forgotten of your figliting days. 

Circled with love and laurelled with the praise 
Of friend and ancient foe. O. S. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

Major -Genbeal Leonard -Wood, 
chief of the U.S.A! General' Staff, has 
reported that' the American" Army is; 
practically 'speaking, *• unarmed,'* and 
advises the imrhediate expenditure of 
£1,200,000 for artillery and anamunition. 
We fancy, however, thkt the present 
state of affairs isjhe result of a corn- 
promise with the American Peade pa'rtyi 
who will- not object to their country 
having an army so long as it' is lin^ 
armed. * ; 

“VICTORY FOR THE ORAKCIE WOMEN. 

Drury Lane Institution to - 
Continue.’ ' ' ; , 

This should put heart into the Orange 
Men of Ulster. 

We hear that, to celebrate the recent 
glorious victory in Alsace, the little 
town. of Zabern is to be re-named 
Sabeln,' 

The Eev.^N. Fitzpatrick, describing 
a visit to the Balkan States in a lecture 
at the Camera Club, spoke of the diffi- 
culties he had with his laundry. The 
same bundle of clothes was soaked in 
Eoumania, rough-dried in Bulgaria, and 
ironed in Servia.' We are astonished 
that the lecturer should have made no 
mention of mangling, which we under- 
stand is done well in the Balkan States. 

iz JlC 

The Kaiser, we are told, has given 
instructions that his mentis are in 
future to be written in German. What, 
by the way, is the French for Sauer- 
kraut ? ' ' u. - 

-V 

Mr. Archibald, a member of the 
Australian House of Eepresentatives, 
"'has ^akulated ' that- the value of the 



Even earthquakes have their use. 


property of the five million inhabitants 
of the Commonwealth* is £780,000,000. 
We" cannot ’buT; 'think *ib "is a- mistake 
to djvulgie the. fact with so many dis- 
honest people about. . 3 

I do like your eyes is the latest bright 
thought for a * Eevue title. ■ To be 
followed,' nd doubtj’by nose isn*t 
bad y As it? and What's ivrong toith 
her ides? ; ijc - - * 

'“FRENCH BATTLESHIP. DROPPED.’ \ 

• ' \ ’ Pall Mall Gazette, ' 

Very careless of someone. 

' ' . ‘ ^* 1 '^ ' 

Eeading that one of the features of 
the new British battleship class will be 
less draught. Aunt Caroline remarked 
that she was glad to hear this: she 
had always understood that during even 
half a gale it was very easy to catch 
cold at sea. ^ 

Sir Eufus Isaacs has decided to take 
the title of Lord Reading. This still 
leaves it open to a distinguished literary 
man, should he be made a peer, to 
become Lord Writing. 

The age of pleasure! Where will 
it stop?' Extract from The Witney 
Gazette “ On Monday evening a very 
successful dance was given in the Corn 
Exchange ; . . The company num- 
bered over one hundred, and dancing 
to the strains of Taylor’s Oxford Scarlet 
Band was enjoyed till the early hours 
of Wednesday morning.” 

While Police Constable Jakeman was 
in Eldon Eoad, Eeading, last week, a 
cat' suddenly pounced on him and 
bit him. We have not yet received 
a full account of the incident, but 
apparently the constable was on de- 



^ “Ah, that’ll make better golf.’’ 


tectiye duty and cleverly disguised as 
a*^ihouse. 

"One of the eats shown at the Grand 
Championship .Cat Show had her. fur 
cut and trimmed like a poodle’s. ^ The 
matter has been much discussed in 
canine circles,' and we understand that 
there may be trouble. 

' ' * 5;< 

An express train travelling from Nice 
to Macon was, last week, beaten by an 
eagle, which raced it over a distance of 
eighteen miles. , Birds are ' evidently 
being put upon their mettle by the 
aeroplanes. ' 

' Alleged notice outside Drury Lane : — 

SLEEPING BEAUTY. 

N.B.— CHAUFFEURS ARE KINDLY 
REQUESTED NOT TO HOOT 
WHEN PASSING. 

From Paris comes the news that a 
successor to the Tango has been found 
in the form of a Chinese dance known 
as the Tatao. The name, presumably, 
is a contraction of the words “ Ta-ta, 
Tango.” 

A new character named It ” appears 
in the revival of ^The Darling of the 
Gods, We presume it is The Limit. 

The manager of the Little Theatre is 
making arrangements for shilling seats 
for the first time in the history of the 
house. How is it going to be done? 
By Magic, of course. 

S{S ^ ijs 

“ The Shepherdess without a Heart ” 
continues to make good progress, and 
the medical profession is much in- 
terested. 


VCL. CXLVI. 


1> 
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A FAREWELL TOUR. 

• This is positively Obum’s last ap- 

■ pearance in print — for bis own sake no 
less than for yonrs. He is conceited 
enough as it is, but if once be got to 
know that people are always writing 
about him in the papers his swagger 
would be unbearable. However, I have 
said good-bye to him now; I have no 
longer any rights in him. Yesterday 

, I sav? him off to his new home, and 
when we meet again it will be on a 
i different footing, “ Is that your dog ? ” 

. I shall say to his master.- “ What is 
. he? A Cocker? Jolly little feUows, 

■ aren’t they? I had on&myself once.” 

As Chum refused to do the journey 
across London by himself, I met him 
at Liverpool Street. He came up in a 
crate; the world must have seemed 
very small to him on the way. “Hallo, 
old ass,” I said to him through the 
bars, and in the little space they gave 
him he mdggled his* body with delight, 
“Thank Heaven there’s one of ’em 
alive,” ho said. 

“I think this is my dog,” I said to 
the guard, and I told him my name. 

He asked for my card. 

“ I ’nr afraid I haven’t one w’ith me,” 

I explained. When policemen touch 
me on the ^shoulder and ask me to go 
quietly; when I drag old gentlemed 
from underneath motor-’buses, and they 
decide to adopt me on' the spot; on 
all the important occasions when one 
really wants ‘a card, I never have one 
with me. 

“ Can’t give him up without proof of 
identity,” said the guard, and Chum 
grinned at the idea of being thought so 
valuable. ' ' 

I felt in my pockets for letters. 
There was only one, but it offered to 
lend me £10,000 on my note of |han4 
alone. It was addressed to Hear'Sir,’’ 
and though I pointed out to the guard 
that I was the “ Sir,” he still kept tight 
I hold of Chum. Strange that one man 
[ should be prepared to trust me \vitli 
£10,000, and another should be so 
chary of confiding to ine a'smail black 
spaniel. - - * . - 

;‘Tell the gentleman who I am,” I 
said imploringly througli the barsi 
“ Show him you know me.” 

‘‘He’s really aU right,” said Chum; 
looking at the guard with his great 
honest brown eyes. “ He ’s been with 
US for years.” 

And then I had an inspiration. I 
turned down the inside pocket of my 
coat ; and there, stitched into it, was 
the label of my tailor’s with my name 
written^ on it.^ I had often wondered 
why tailors did this; obviously they 
know how stupid guards can be. 

I suppose that ’s aH right,*” said the 


guard reluctantly. Of course I might 
have stolen the coat. I see his point. 

“You — you wouldn’t like a nice 
packing case for yourself?” I said 
timidly. “ You see, 1 thought I ’d put 
Chum on the lead. I ’ve got to take 
him to Paddington, and he must be 
tired of his shell by now. It isn’t as if 
he ^eve really an armadillo.” 

The'^guard thought he would like 
a shilling and a nice packing case. 
Wood, he agreed, was always wood, 
particularly in winter, but there were 
times when you were not ready for it. 

‘‘How are you taking him?” he 
asked, ■’getting to work with a chisel. 
V Underground? ” 

I , “ Underground ? ” I cried in horror. 
“Take 'Chum on the Underground? 
Take Have you ever taken a large 
live conger-eel on the end of a string 
into a crowded carriage?” 

' The guard never had/ ‘ 

“ Well, don’t. Take him in a taxi 
instead. Don’t waste him on other 
people.” 

'The crate yawned slowly, and Chum 
emerged all over straw. We had an 
anxious moment, but the two of us. got 
him down and put the lead on him: 
Then Chum and I went off for a taxi. 

“Hooray,” said CHum, wriggling all 
over, “ isn^t this splen'did ? I say, which 
way are you going?. I’m going this 
way? . . . Nq, I mean the .other way.” 

Somebody had left'sdme of' his milk; 
cans on the platforip. Three times wo 
went round one in ‘opposite directions 
anff unwound « ourselves the wrong 
way. Then I hauled him in, took him 
struggling in my arms and got into a cab.'. 

The journey to Paddington was full 
j of interest. F or a ’ wb ole minute .Cli uni 
stood quietly on. jibe seat, rested’ his 
fore-paws on the open window and 
drank in Londob,/'’ Then he jumped 
down and ^went mad.- . He. - tried t(j) 
hang me with the lead, and then in 
remorse tried to hang himself. He 
made a dash for the little window at 
the back; missed it and dived out of 
the window at the. side; was' hauled 
back, and kissed me ecstatically. in* the 
eye with his sharpest tooth . . ‘‘And 
I thought the world was at an end,” 
he said, “and there were no' more 
people, . Ob, I am an ass. ’ I say, did 
you notice I ’d had my hair cut ? How 
do you like my new trousers ? ' I must 
show you them.” He jumped on to 

lap. “ No, I think you ’ll see them 
better on the ground,” ho said, and 
jumped down again. “ Or no, perhaps 

you would get a better view if ” he 

jumped up hastily, “ and yet I don’t 

know ” he dived down, “ though of 

course, if you Oh lor! this is a 
ay, and he put both paws lovingly 
on my collar. ^ 


Suddenly he ^vas quiet again. The! 
stillness, the absence of storm in the taxi^ 
was so unnatural that I began to missj 
ifc. “Buck up, old fool,” I said, him 
he sat motionless by my side, plungedj 
in thought. I tried to cheer him up.! 
I pointed out King’s Cross to him ;l 
he wouldn’t even bark at it. I called 
his attention to the poster outside the’ 
Euston Theatre of The Two Biffs ; for 
all the regard he showed he might never 
even have heard of them. The monu- 
mental masonry by Portland Eoad 
failed to uplift him. 

At Baker Street he woke up and 
'grinned cheerily. “It’s all ]*ight,” he 
said, “ I was trying to remember wliat 
happened-lo me this morning — some- 
thing rather miserable, I thought, but 
I can’t get hold of it. However it’s 
all right now. IIow are yoio ? ” And 
he went mad again. 

At Paddington I bought Vj label at 
the bookstall and wioto ii for hijn. He 
went round and round my leg looking 
for me. “ Funny thing,” he said as J)o 
began to unwind, “ho was hero a 
moment ago. I ’ll just go round once , 
more. I rather think . . Oio I Oh, 
tliere you are ! ” I stopped off him, un- 
ravelled the lead and dragged Jiim to 
the Parcels Office. 

“I want to send this by the two 
o’clock train,” I^said.to the man the 
other side of the epunter. 

‘‘ Send what ? ’’ he said. 

I looked down. ^Chum was making 
[himself very small and black in the ' 
shadow of the counter. He was com- 
pletely hidden from* the sight of any- 
body the other side of it. 

“ Come out,” I said, “ and show voin*- 
self.” • • • ' 

Not much,” he said. “A parcel! 
I’m not going to be a jolly old parcel 
for anybody.” ^ 

‘‘It’s only a way cf’ speaking,” 1 
pleaded. “ Actually you- are travelling 
as a small black geutleinah. You will 
go with the guard— a delightful man.” 

Chum came out reluctantly. The 
clerk leant over the counter and man- 
aged to see him. 

“According to onr regulations,” he " 
said, and I always dislike people who 
begin like that, “he lias to be on a > 
chain. A leather lead won’t do.” 

Chum smiled all over himself. I ’ 
don’t know which pleased him more — ■ 
the suggestion that lie was a very large i 
and fierce dog, or the impossibility now 
of his travelling witli the guard, de- 
lightful man though he might be. He 
gave himself a shake and started for 
the door, 

“Tut, tut, it’s a great disappoint- 
ment to me,” he said, trying to look 
disappointed, but his back would wxigglo. * ■ 

‘ This chain business — silly of us not 




m 











Kindly Hostess {to luf^vous reciter who lias broken doivn in “ The Charge of the Light Brigade"), “Neter mind, Me. Tompkins, 

JUST TELL us IT IN YOUR OWN WORDS.” • . 


i to have known — well, well, we shall be 
; • wiser another time. Now let ’s go 
I home.’' I 

‘ Poor old Chum ; I had known. From | 
■ a large coat pocket I produced a chain. 

* *'I)ash it,” said Chum, Ipoking up at 
me pathetically, “you might almost 
tcaiit to get rid of me.” 

HOjWas chained, and the. label tied 
on to him. Forgive me that label, 
Chum ; I think that was the wors_,t 
offence of all. And why should I label 
one who was speaking so eloquently 
for himself ; who said from the tip of 
his little black nose to the end of his 
stumpy black tail, “I ’m a silly old ass, 
but' there 's nothing wrong in me, and 
they 're sending me away ! ” . But 
according to the regulations — one must 
obey the regulations, Chum. 

I gave him to the guard — a delightful 
' man. The guard and I chained him 
to a brake or something. Then the 
; guard went away, and Chum and I 
! had a little talk . . . 

After that the train went off. 

I Good-bye, little dog. A. A. M. 

1 *‘Lady Sferachie wishes to thoroughly re- 
i- commend her permanent Caretaker and Hus- 

* band. ’ ’ — AdvL in ‘ ‘ Morning Lost. ’ * 

5 Lord Strachie should be a proud 
t man to-day. 


HOW GEEAT MEN SHOW 
EMOTION. 

[Mr. Handel Booth, speaking in Hyde 
Park recently, declared that, when he informed 
Lord Aberdeen of the conduct of the police 
during the Dublin riots, the Lord Lieutenant 
“ buried his head in his hands.”] 

Mr. Leo Maxixe, writing in The 
Irrational BevieiOy states that he has 
it on the best authority that when the 
German Emperor read the Criccieth 
New Year’s interview with Mr. Lloyd 
George he exclaimed, “ This beats the 
Tango,” and fell heavily on the hearth- 

Mr. James Larvm, addressing a 
meeting of the Confederates at the 
Saveloy Hotel, informed his hearers 
that when Mr. Winston Churchill 
read the article in The Daily Mail on 
his future he stood on his head in the 
corner for three minutes, to the great em- 
barrassment of Sir Francis Hopwood, 
who was present. 

Sir William Eobertson Nicoll, 
writing in The British Weekly, asserts 
that when Mr. Massingham read 
“O.K.S.’s” recent reference to The 
Nation in The Sphere he kicked the 
waste-paper basket round the room and 
tore the hair out of his head in handfuls. 

Mr. Cecil Chesterton, addressing 
a meeting of non-party fishmongers at 


Billingsgate last week, stated that he 
had- heard that when Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs informed the Lord ’ Chief 
Justice that Mr. Handel Booth had 
retired from the Dublin JPolice Inquiry 
Lord Eeading op Earley, burst into 
tears and hid his face in his wig. 


Why Mr. Chesterton shuns the 
Isle of Wight. 

Extract from local time-table : — 

“ 10.45 a.m. Motor Service between Fresh- 
water and Newport for light passengers only.” 

“Referring to the plea of Dr. Budge, the 
poet laureate, for purer English, a writer in i 
the ‘ Daily Chronicle ’ says ! 

Glasgow Hvening Citizen, 
Purer spelling of names is what the 
Poet Laureate would really like to see. 

It was very touching of The Evening 
News to give so much space to the 
distressing story of the real Duchess 
who could not get a seat at Olympia — 
(surely they might have throwm out a 
common person to make room for her ?) 
— but it was tactless- to go on : — 

“ * If you will bring me a couple of chairs,* ' 
said the duchess, ‘ I will sit down in the gang- 
way with the greatest pleasure.’ ” 

It makes one wonder which of our 
larger duchesses it was. 
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THE HOUSE OF PUNCH. 

[Ho married a princess of the House of Punch .” — Exeerjyt from 
mi account of the life of a former Khig of Kashmir,^ 

Hail, Master, and accept the news I bring* 

I come to make a solemn mystery clear, 

One that affects you deeply ; for I sing 
Of a most ancient king 
Nine hundred years ago in fair Kashmir, 

Who yearned towards a bride, and — hear, oh hear. 
Lord of the rehoant nose and classic hunch — 

Manded a princess of the House of Punch,*’ 

Yes, you are royal, as one might have seen. 

The loftiness of your despotic sway, 

Your strange aloofness and unearthly mien 
(Yet regal) might have been 
A full assurance of monarchic clay.^ 

Had but the fates run kindly, at this day 
Yourself should be a king of orient fame, 

Chief of the princely house that bears your name. 

Methinks I see you at it. I can see 
A shamiana'*' loftily upreared 
Beneath a banyan (or banana) tree, 

■ Whichever it may be, 

Where, with bright turban and vermilion beard 
(A not unfrequ'ent sight, and very weird), 

You sit at peace; a small boy, doubly bowed, 

Acts as your footstool and, though stiff, is proud. 

Eragrant with Champak scents the warm wind sighs 
Heavily, faintly, languorously fanned 
By drowsy peacock-plumes — to keep the flies 
Prom yom full nose and eyes — 

Waved from behind you, where on either hand 
Two silent slaves of Nubian polish stand, 

Whose patent-leather visages reflect 
The convex day, with mirror-like efl'ect. 

• Eobed in a garment of the choicest spoil 
Of Persian looms, you sit apart to deal 
Grace to the suppliant and reward for toil, 

T’abase the proud, and boil 
The malefactor, till upon you steal 
Mild qualms suggestive of the mid-day meal ; 

And, theUj what plump, what luscious fruits are those ? 
What goblets of what vintage ? Goodness knows. 

Gladly would I pursue this glowing dream, 

To sing of deeds of chivalry and sport, 

Of cushioned dalliance in the soft hareem 
(A really splendid theme), 

The pundits and tame posts at your court, 

And all such pride, but I must keep it short. 

Once let me off upon a thing so bright, 

And I should hardly stop without a fight. 

But now you stand plain Mister; and, no doubt, 
Would have for choice this visioned pomp untold. 
Yet, Sire, I beg you, cast such musings out ; 

Put not yourself about 
For a vain dream. If I may make so bold, 

Your present lot should keep you well consoled. 

You still are great, and have, when all is done, 

A fine old Eastern smack, majestic One. 

The vassals of your fathers were but few 
Compared with yours, who move the whole vroiid 
wide; 

You still can splash an oriental hue, 

1 Eed, yellow, green or blue, 

* Tent, 


Upon a fresh and various outside ; i 

While you support— perhaps your greatest pride — 1 

High pundits for your intellectual feast, 

And some tame bards, of vrhom I am the least. 

Dum-Dum. 

GIVEN AWAY. ; 

A COBUESPONDENT of TJic Times writes: — ‘‘The Niva, 
-the Eussian Family Herald, promises to annual subscribers, 
-in addition to a copy of the paper every week — i 

The complete works of Korolenko in twenty-five ' 
volumes, ^ 

The complete works of Edmond Eostand, , 

The complete works of Maikof, 

A literary supplement every month, 

A fashion book. 

A book of patterns of fancy-work designs* 

A tear-off calendar for 1914,’! ? 

^and adds, “Where does English or American journalistic ^ 
enterprise stand beside this ? ’* ^ ^ 

We understand that our more enterprising contem- ^ 
poraries have no intention of allowing this question to ! 
remain unanswered, and the wildest rumours are afloat as I 
to the nature of the gifts which will be offered next year to 
annual subscribers by various British journals. ^ 

With a view to test the accuracy of these rumours our ; 
Special Eepresentative called yesterday upon the Editors \ 
of several leading publications, and, although much secrecy [ 
is still maintained, he has succeeded in collecting some 
valuable information. For instance, the report that The . 
Nineteenth Century and After would include among its gifts i 
the dramatic works of the Melville Bros., How to Dance the [ 
Tango, and Sweeter than Honey, a novel with a strong love 
interest, lacks confirmation; nor are we in a position to 
assert definitely that The Spectator will present a beautiful 
coloured supplement, entitled “ Susie’s Pet Pup,” and a hand- 
some mug bearing the inscription : “A Present from Loo,” . 
though we believe that such may be the case. I 

On the other hand, The Tmes' reply to an inquiry as to 
whether they would present to each reader half a ton of i 
supplements was that they had done so for some years ■ 
past; and The Daily Mirror did not deny that they were t 
considering the proposal to present a framed copy of the 
portrait of John Tiffinch which appeared in their issue of 
February 29, 1913. (Tiffinch, our readeis will remember, • 
was brother-in-law to the man who discovered the great ; 
emerald robbery.) 

The British Medical Journal's list will include the works 
of George Bernard Shaw and the Life of Mrs. Eddy; 
but the report that The Tailor and Gutter would present 
Wild Tribes of Central Africa is emphatically denied. 

Finally, The Boxing World had not thought of offering 
any free gifts, but on learning that Boswell had written ; 
a Life of Johnson seemed inclined to reconsider their , 
decision, i 

“In order to counteract a tendency to stoutness which ex-Prosidcnt 
Taft is now overcoming, the Kaiser has lately undergone a systematic 
course of outdoor ' training.* ** — Daily Mail, 

This is very friendly of the Kaiser, but Mr. Taft will 
probably do it better by himself. 

Says an Edinburgh tram-car advertisement : — 

“The Scottish Orohestra- 

Conduotor . * .. K. Mlynarski. 

Solo Violinist Duci Kerekjarto.** 

You should see these natives when they get among the 
i haggis. Hoots! 


•Januabt 21 , 1911 .] 
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Ohservant Lady { 1 ^ gmtleman alightlnj from^hus). “I thiuk you’ve dropfed a penny! 


THE KAKEKIKOKUANS; 

OR, The Heathen in his Blindness. 

The country of Kakekikoku, as its 
' name suggests, lies in the vicinity of 
Timbuctoo, the well-known African 
resort ; and at the present time, when 
so much interest is centred upon that 
little-known land, it may be profitable 
■ to our readers, as well as to the writer, 
to give some information about it. 

A famous .Fellow of the Eoyal 
Geographical Society, who has travelled 
widely, not only in this country but in 
Belgium and the Channel Islands, has 
! stated that Kakekikoku is richly en- 
i dowed with the bewilderments, perils 
and mysteries of primitive and unex- 
plored African territory. A warlike 
’ and exclusive folk, the Kakekikokuans 
extend a red - hot welcome to the 
' foreigner who ventures within their 
borders. They are possessed of a fine 
'' physique and an intelligence of a 
subtler kind than many savage races 
; can pretend to; yet while having 
! all the qualities that should go 
to the building up of a strong nation, 
certain conditions of their life bar the 
way to such an achievement. In a 
word, the Kakekikokuans are in the 
1 clutches of the medicine-man.. , Each 
! of these despots has, his own lijitle 
following, and wields a distinctive 
! influence, it being a point of honour 
i; with him that his teaching shouW 
/ differ in .some way (usually in but ‘a 
trivial detail), from the teaching of any 
other of his kind. The solemnity of 
: their discussions and the heat of their 
i : dissensions about the minutiae of their 
' creeds w^puld be laughable were it not 
, sp pathetic. . ' 

And not only do the medicine-men 
j dispute, , among themselves, but their 
i followers engage even-more vehemently 
in bittm' strife. For instance, there is 
; a natiq^ajL belief that the juby-juby 
.! put, wiiich grows, in the forests in 
'I profusion, possesses some supernatural 
' virtue th^t will make a man who chew’S 
\\ it impervious to the weapons of his 
’> enemies. That this virtue exists is 
I .generally accepted; but when it comes 
, to,^ discussion of how, when and where 
’ to chew the nut, much wu'angling goes 
i on ; and such men as survive in battle 
' claim tliat their particular method is 
proved to be the correct one, while 
such as succumb are cited in proof of 
the error of their process of absorbing 
the juices of the juby-juby nut. The 
survivors include, of course, I'epresen- 
tatives of various schools of thought, 
and a battle against a common enemy i 
I rarely goes by without being imme- 
diately followed by a confiict^ among 
the surviyipg , Kakekikokuans in order, 

I to. .put to final .proof ihm respective’ 


theories about their remarkable fruit. 
Thus a promising people is committing 
race-suicide ; for this sort of thing gops 
on not only in connection with this 
particular problem, but over such ques- 
tions as the number of beads to \vear 
round one's neck when visiting the 
medicine-man, whether the national 
custom of saluting the rising sun need 
be observed on cloudy mornings, and 
whether the medicine-man is entitled 
to the pick of the yams on any day but 
Sunday. People' of different opinions 
on these points decline to eat together 
or to, enter into social intercourse with 
one another; and their children are 
forbidden to mingle in play. 

The good news has just come to 
hand, however, that a band of Church 
of England missionaries,, despatched by 
the Bishop of Zanzibar, has now 
entered the country; and it is delightful 
to contemplate the beneficent result' 
-that may be expected from their broad- 
minded attitude and their sane teaching 


on the subject of the brotherhood of 
man. 

The Berlin critics have been accusing Mr. 
Bernard Shaw ol having committed in his 
‘ Pygmalion,’ produced in Germany the other 
day, a plagiarism from Smollett’s novel, 

‘ Peregrine Pickle.’ ]\Ir. Shaw denies that he 
has ever read the novel in question, and, in 
an interview in the Ltondon * Observer,’ re- 
marks : ‘ The suggestion of the German papers 
that I had Pygmalion produced in Germany 
lest I should hS detected in my own country 
of plagiarism, shows an amusing ignorance of 
English culture.’ ” — Yorkshire Evening Post. 

It does. , Why even our most cultured 
countryman, Mr. Bernard Shaw, has 
never read Peregrine Pickle. 

**Mr. Spademan, of Woodnewton,Korthants, 
placed a dozen -eggs under a hen some time 
ago, and there were hatched out thirteen 
chickens, one of the eggs being double-yolked. 
AH the young birds are doing well. 

Burroughes and Watts’ billiard tables for 
accuracy .” — Birmingham Daily Mail. 

They are, 'in fact, a lesson’ to Mr. 
SpXdeman'$ hens. ^ 
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LACONICS. 

As a matter of fact,’* said the 
doctor^ you ought not to speak at 
all. But tbat*s asking too much. So 
let it go at this — not a word more than 
is necessary. Good-bye.” 

He left the room and I lay back 
pondering on his instructions. How 
many words were really necessary ? 

The nurse soon after entered. 

So the doctor's gone,” she said. 

Obviously it wasn’t necessary to say 
Yes, since the room was empty save 
for me and her: so I made no reply. - 

She went to the window and looked 
out. The sky was blue and the sun- 
shine was brilliant. 

It ’s a^Jne day,” she said. - 

No, ‘I thought, you don’t catch me 
there; and* said nothing. But I re- 
flect^ |;hat yesterday^ I might Ynyself 
have made the same inane remark as 
she. ' 

“"Would you like the paper?” she 
askedr . - , 

“Yes,” I said, and then almost re- 
gretted ' it,' “ for h§iVing ^'waited nearly 
fifty years" for yesterday’s news surely 
I could' wait longer. Still, the paper 
would help to pass the time. 

While she was fetching rit I remem- 
bered a dream of last night which I 
had intended to tell her this morning. 

But why do so? A dream is of no 
account even to the dreamer. Still, 
the recital might have made her laugh. 
But why should laughter be bothered 
about? 

The nurse brought the paper and I 
signified Thank you. 

“I’ll leave you for a while now,” 
she said.. “The fire’s all-right. Your 
'drink ’s by the bed. You 11 ring if you 
want, anything.’! 

All these things I know. My dilnk 
is always beside the bed; the bell is 
the natural ‘communication between 
me and tlie house. What a foolisli 
chatterbox the woman was ! I nodded 
and she went out.' 

On her- return an hour or so later 
she asked, “ Is there anything in the 
paper? ” 

* Before answering' I examined this 
question. What did it mean ? It did 
not mean, Avq the pages this morning 
absolutely blank, for a change? It 
meant, Is there a good murder? Is 
any very important person dead ? In 
reply I handed the paper to her. 

Instead of reading it she began a 
long account of her morning’s walk. 
She told me wher^ she had been ; whom 
she had seen; whom she had thought 
’.she had seen and then found that it 
was some one else ; what 'somebody 
»had said. . Not a syllable mattered, I 
now realised ; but yesterday I should 


have joined in the talk, asked questions, 
encouraged her in her foolishness. 

Just before lunch my brother and a 
guest came into the room and began to 
talk about golf. My brother said that 
he had been round in 98. This was. 
his best since September, when he went 
round in 97. He described his diffi- 
culties at the tenth hole. - i 

It all seemed very idiotic to me, for 
the garne was over and done with. 
Why rate it up ? 

The guest said that he had lost two^ 
balls, one ‘,of which was expensive. 
His driving had been goo3, but in the 
^hort game he liad beeri weak. He 
could never quite make up his mind 
whether he putted best with a gun- 
metal putter or a wooden one. : 

My brother asked me if I remem- 
bered that long drive of , bis. two years 
ago? . 

I nodded- . 

The‘ nurse came ^ in ’and t.old them 
to 'go. She then asKe'd me if I was 
hungry. / . \ . 

“Very,” I said. 

She brought me some beef-tea and 
calf’s-foot-jelly, remarking that they 
were easily taken and “ would not hurt 
my throat.” 

That was w-faw they were .chosen, of 
course. 

In the afternoon I bad a visit from 
my Aunt Lavinia, who sat down with 
the remark that she would tell me all 
the news. 

“ You remember Esther?” she began. 

Esther is my cousin and we were 
brought up together. How could I 
have forgotten lier ? 

What she told me about Esther was 
of no consequence. Then she^told me 
how she had nearly lost her luggage 
at Brighton — she quite thought she 
had lost it, in fact — ^Imt, as it happened, 
it 'turned up. “And if I haddost it,” 
she said, “it would have been di'eadful, 
for I had a number of dear Stella’s 
beautiful sketches in one of my trunks. 
Quite irreplaceable. Ho'wever, it is all 
right.” 

Then why tell me ? 

And so she rattled on. 

“You don’t say anything,” she said 
at last. 

It was true. I had said nothing. I 
told her what the doctor instructed. 

“Quite right,” she remarked. “1 
wish other people even in good health 
could have the same prescription.” 

Just before dinner my brother came 
in again. “You’ve had Aunt Lavinia 
here,!’ he saick 

I had. . 

“ Getting quite grey, I thought,” he 
said.' " - 

I had noticed it too. 

He* was smoking, and while he was 


with me he emptied his pipe and filled; 
it again. He thought he had knocked} 
the burning ash in the grate, but iti 
had -fallen in the turn-up of his- right ^ 
trouser leg. - ; 

Should I tell him ? I wondered. He 
would, of course, find it out from the' 
smell, but meanwhile the cloth would, 
be burned through. 

“ Your trouser ’s burning,” I said. 
That was the only remark I volun- j 
teered all that day ; and really, exce]Dt i 
now and then on business, I don’t see 
why one should ever talk more. 

CURLING. 

(^The Cawie and hoio to Play it, by a 
. ' - V Wi7iter S 2 )ort,) 

Take a 'piece of ice '(youTl want 
S wi t- 2 erland for th is) . Draw two circles, 
one^ at /each end. Draw -a line a 
short distance from each circle. The 
drawing can be done with a pin, pocket- 
kiiife,' diamond, axe, friend’s razor or 
other edged or pointed instrument. I, 
give ho dimensions because they arc! 
dull things and I hate guessing. -Talk; 
of the' circles at each end as “diouses ”j 
and>^ the' lines as “hogs,” and you are 
well on the road to become a curler. 

Take two narrow pieces of ’tin with 
prickly eruptions on one side. Place 
one each end of the ice-patch, prickly 
side down, and stamp on the smootli 
side. Why these pieces of tin are 
called “-crampits ” 1 can’t tell you, un- 
less it ’s just part of the fun. ; 

You now have a prepared patch that! 
can be used for hop - scotch, shove-,' 
halfpenny, Eugby football or curling.' 
If you have named the things as 
directed you really ought to use it for- 
curling. 

We now come to the question of 
players. This is one of the most im- 
portant parts of the game. Four a side 
is the almost ideal number, but a few 
more or less do not make any very great 
difference. But be sure to get some 
Scotchmen. They take the game 
seriously and do much to make the 
whole affair biight and mirthful. A 
slight sprinkling of Irishmen oClon 
serves to bring out more prominently 
the flavour of tlie Scottish humour. 

Don’t play for money unless you 
have the majority of Scotchmen on : 
your side. 

The game is played with “ stones,” 
or, to use their Scotch pseudonym, 
“stanes.” To every man twa stancs. i 
You can either get your “stanes” in ! 
England and travel out with them, or 
hire them in the locality. They make 
'the most pleasant travelling companions 
and at times are the cause of many 
amusing incidents which beguile the 
tedium .of the journey. Also they often 
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LIFE'S LITTLE TRAGEDIES. 


Shy and nervous husband, abandoned in costume 'department by his wipe who has gone to the fitting-room to 

DRESS pitted, AND SURROUNDED BY TALL AND BEAUTEOUS YOUNG LADIES WHOSE ONLY BUSINESS SEEMS TO BE TO MAKE mU 


HER 

PEEL LIKE A WORM, 


lead ‘ to your picking up chance ac- 
quaintances. I have known one stcne 
placed in a dimly lighted coiridcH' of a 
train, productive of much merriment 
and harmless banter. Being of con- 
siderable ‘Weight they do not readily 
respond to a playful kick, but having-no 
sharp corners they arc seldom respon- 
sible for* serious injury to the kicker. 

Every stone, when new, has a handle. 
Be careful to preserve the handle intact 
on the upper part of the stone. If this 
adjunct be lost or mislaid the stone is 
less amenable to transit and almost 
useless for its original purpose. 

*You will also require a long-hafiudled 
carpet-broom, which you will on arrival 
re-name a “ cow.” Most dressing-bags 
constructed for foreign travel are now: 
fitted with these useful and picturesque 
articles. The cow ” is used for two 
purposes. If you are lucky enough to 
be appointed scorer for your side you 
mark the score on the handle in such a 
way as to be indecipherable by everyone 
but yourself. This prevents disputes 
with regard to the accuracy of your 
arithmetic. . You also use it to sweep 
the icejn front of a friendly stone 
which appears likely to give up prema- 


turely from exhaustion. Sweeping is 
carried out under the direction of your 
captain, and the process is known in 
the vernacular as “ scoping ’cr oop.” 
You are not allowed to retard the pro- 
gress of a stone, friendly or .otherwise, 
by intentionally sweeping obstructions 
into its path. To discard a portion of 
your “cow” in front of a rapidly 
advancing stone is actionable. 

Over- enthusiasm in “sooping ’er 
’oop” should be avoided.’ Ice is pro- 
verbially slippery, and if you fall on to 
a friendly stone from excess of energy 
or from debility, your side is “huhed” 
that stone. This is a serious matter, 
and even if you are able to continue 
the game you are looked on v/ith 
disfavour by your friends. 

The object of the game is to get 
your stone as near as possible to the 
centre of the circle at the other end of j 
the rink. With this object you stands 
on the piece of tin or “ crampit” before 
referred to, grasp the stone firmly by 
the handle and hurl it along the ice. 
It is almost essential to let go the 
stone at the right moment, otherwise 
it will hurl you. The game is almost 
identical with the commoner game of 


“bowls,” except for the language, which 
is worse. The term “wood”. is in- 
appropriate and must be avoided, as 
the use of it may lay you under a 
charge of ignorance orfiippancy, which 
you will find almost impossible to live 
down. 

I will conclude with a few hints to 
novices. Preserve a cool head and 
steady eye. Whilst you are .playing 
your shot your captain will be dancing 
about in the circle at the other end of the 
ice. You will find it best to disregard ! 
his maniacal shoutings and gesticula- 
tions. You will probably not under- 
stand half of them and will not agree 
with the other half. If he should 
break a blood-vessel do not take any 
notice unless some part of his fallen 
body is likely to obstruct your atone. 
In this case .you are entitled to have 
him moved. 

If, after you have played, cries of 
“hog” or “wobbler” arise, remember 
that you are engaged in a sport and 
not in politics and that there is nothing 
really offensive in the terms. Finally, 
never scoff at the language used, and 
above all remember that what is one 
man’s game may be another’s religion. 





but I SAD A EAEE TIME LAST YEAE-E. A WAS AT MA COUSIN MaoWhUSKIE’S A WHOLE FOBETNICHT, AN’ A DIBNA ONCB 
KEN A WAS THEEB! , 


/ _ REVENGE 

(0?*, a Hint to a House-agent after coming away from 
, . his Office), 

YouR'voiee was pleasing arid’youf face was fat ; 

With soap ad Lihitum you sought to dabble’ us ; 
But when I told 'y ou we mustleave the flat ' 

Did I not notice, underneath the* spat, ' ‘ '*•’ - ^ 

The bifurcated boot that marks Diabolus ? 


When the gods please them, but when things.go wrong 
They speak their mind out straight, and speak it strong, 
_ Especially on points concerned with money. 


So, if you “ do me dowm,"' I have my lyre, 

And I shall trumpet (at the normal Press wage) . 
Such things about that house, and with such fire, 
That^ all men ever after shall conspire 
' To shun the said demesne and curse that messuage. 


I know that in a brief while you '11 have found 
The house I wanted (szc), superbly roomy, 
With a fine.view. and every comfort crowned, 
A short three minutes from the Underground; 
Also I know that you are safe to “ do ” me.' 


And spiders on the broken panes shall sit, ‘ 

- And the grey.rats-shall scuttle in the basement, 
Until the Borough Council purchase it 
And cleanse and decorate, and lastly fit 
A lair blue plaque above' the study casement, 


wrong ; but you shall fill 
My ears with praises specious and irrelevant 
Of this and that ; and youMiall have your will, 

And heave a deep sigh when I ’ve paid my bill. 
Having got off at last some rare white elephant. ’ 


And when tilings happen to “ The Yews ” or “ Pla 
■nru hy the J oneses like a haunt of lazars ; 
When the roof falls, or in the winter.rains 
The dining-room breaks out in sudden blains, 

And every feast we have recalls Bblshazzak’s ; 


Saying, “Here lived a while and wove his spdl, 
Eusebius Binks the bard, the unforgotten ; 

The house is mentioned in his ‘Lines to Hell,’ 

Also the agents, Messrs. Azazel, • 

And the then drains which, so he sang, were rotten.” 

Evoe. 


You shaU be smiling. But you have not guessed 
One thing, for all your wisdom, child of Lucifer 
You did not know I was a bard, whose breast 
Oould boil with bitter language when oppressed 
Dike a bargee sj if anything, abusiver. 


The Daily Telegraph says of the Portsmouth Corporation 
telephone system : — 

telephon£^^^°^^ subscribers and 2,528 distinct 

Why doesn't the Post Office experiment with tiiis new 
sort of telephone. ■ j 


^ *6 high reward of sacred song ; 

The minstrels’ voices are like falling honey 


rtf o rieoessary to state emplmtioally , althougli no roprosentativo 

of a daily newspaper seems to have been under this impression, that not 
for tvrenty years have I been so bored.” (.uatnoi 

a.K.S. in “ Vhe Sphere," on Uie < Bdtoin Brood ’ trial. 

iiow are the poor reporters to know so much about 
G.K.,S. as ^that ? 
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THE POST OEFIGE AGAIN. 

Dear Uncle, — Its your birthday 
to-day. I sent you some nice pairs 
of hankerchifs because its your birth- 
day. They for your nose. Its funny our 
birthdays being so close. And now no 
more . from your loving neice 

Nancy. 

My dear Nancy, — Thank you very 
much indeed for the nice pocket- 
handkerchiefs. I am very pleased with 
them. Nobody has ever troubled to 
give me handkerchiefs before with 
pretty dowers w’orked in the corners. 
I have been wearing them to-day, or 
rather one of them. They are so nice 
that I really meant to have kept them 
specially for parties and things like 
that, but, as I was obliged to leave 
home in a great hurry this morning, 
and someone had hidden my everyday 
handkerchiefs, I took one of yours. 

Such a funny thing has happened. 
I sent you for your birthday a pretty 
card with birds on it, and somehow or 
other it got taken in quite a different 
direction, and was returned to me this 
morning by — ^whom do you think? 
Auntie Maud, all the way aw^ay in 
Ireland. But we mustn't blame the 
Postmaster - General w’ithout being 
absolutely sure of ourselves. It is 
very difficult in mysterious cases like 
this to be absolutely sure. Didn’t you 
get my parcel? I sent it off at the 
same time as I sent the card, and I 
haven’t had the parcel back. I wonder 
where it is. It looks as though things 
were going on that you and I know 
nothing about. I shall be very angry 
with him if he has forgotten to give 
you your parcel. 

Hoping you are quite well, thank 
you, Your loving 

Uncle Henry. 

Dear Uncle, — Thank you for your 
pretty card for my birthday. I didnt 
got your parsel. Its very naughty of 
him when its my birthday. I hop 
youll bo very very angry with him 
because its my birthday and I didnt 
get your parsel. And now no more 

from your loving neice Nancy. 

The Postmaster-General. 

Sir, — On Tuesday last I despatched 
by book-post a parcel from the South- 
Western District Office. It is nowj 
Friday, and the parcel has not been 
delivered. I should esteem it a favour 
if you would kindly give the Official 
Handicapper for the District in question 
instructions to allow my parcel to start : 
forthwith. Yours faithfully, 

Hy. Freshfield. 
The Postmasier-Generah 

Sir, — In reply to your enquiry as to 
the nature of the parcel, I beg to inform 



AYHAT TO BO WITH OUR FAT MEN; OR, EVERY LITTLE HELPS. 


you that it %vas oblong in shape and 
done up in brown paper and tied 
securely with string. To assist you 
still further in the task of identifica- 
tion, I may mention that it is addressed 
to Miss Nancy Freshfield, c/o F. E. L. 
Freshfield, Esq., 47, Ottalie Gardens, 
Westminster, S.W. 

Trusting that nothing serious has 
occurred to disqualify my parcel, 

Yours faithfully, Hy. Freshfield. 

De.ar Uncle, — I thought it was 
such a long time my parsel didnt come 
I would write to you dear Uncle. I hop 
you were very angry with him. And 
now no more 

from your loving neice Nancy. 

Dear Sib, — I am directed by the 
Postmaster- General ta inform you that 
your parcel has now been traced. ^ 

The name of the addressee was 
correctly stated by you, but you omitted 
to append such further instructions for 


the guidance of the Post Office as to 
indicate the destination to which you 
desired it to go. I have the pleasure 
to add that the fuller information has 
been copied in from your letter, and 
the parcel despatched. . . . 

Dear Nancy, — By the same post 
that brought me your letter I beard 
from our absent-minded friend, the 
Postmaster-General. You will be pained 
to learn that he is even more absent- 
minded than we thought he was. 
Although, when I handed him your 
parcel, I distinctly told him it was 
going to Westminster, the moment my 
back is turned he must needs forget all 
about it. 

I feel really rather sorry for him, and 
I don’t think we ought to he angry 
any more. He can’t possibly forget 
now, because I have written the address 
down for him* Your loving 

Uncle Henry. 
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A CABINET CRISIS. 

It had to be faced at last. There is 
a demand for them occasionally, and 
people won’t put up with that excellent 
one takeii under the crab -apple tree 
any longer. ; ^ 

I was caught just right there. The 
sun was in an indulgent mood and 
Avinked at the signs of advancing age. 
The bald patch was out of sight, and 
the smile would have softened the 
heart of an income-tax 
assessor. I acquired the 
negative from the amateur 
performer, and had it vig- 
netted, ■ which.'- made it 
better still, as there was 
a space between the Cash- 
mere sock and the spring 
trousering in the original 
that I did not want atten- 
tion drawn to. I had a 
large number of prints | 
made, 'and dealt them out: 
to anybody who asked for 
a photograph of me. At 
first they aroused consider- 
able enthusiasm, but after 
five or six years a look of 
doubt began to appear on 
the faces of the recipients. 

Hadn't I got a later one ? 

This was very nice, but 

I pointed out that I hadn't 
changed at all, or only a 
very little. At “my best I 
was still like that; and 
didn’t they want me at my 
best? 

At last a person described 
by himself as prlain-spoken, 
and by other people as 
offensively . rude, said that 
1 had never really been as 
: good-looking as that, with 
I all possible allowances 
made, and any way he 
wanted a photograph and 
not a memorial card. I 
took a firm stand, and said 
that if he wasn't satisfied with that 
one he could go without altogether, 
and he said in the most insulting way 
that he supposed he should be himself 
again in time if he took a tonic. 

A few more episodes of that sort 
eventually drove me to it. I passed 
my viva-voce examination at the hands 
of the young lady at the desk, paid my 
fees, got my testamur, and was shown 
into ^ the - torture -chamber, where the 
head executioner was busy adjusting 
his racks and sctews. - . 

I was rather taken with the rustic 
seat that was standing on a white fur 
mat in front of a scene representing the 
Jungfrau, but he headed, me 'off it-. . If 
I liked the Jungfrau as a background 


I could have it, but not with the seat ; 
that was for engaged couples only. He 
recommended a pair of skis, or a bob- 
sleigh ; he could put a fine fall of snow 
into the negative. But as I had arrayed 
myself in a black coat, with one of 
those white W’aistcoat slips, and a 
flowing tie with a pearl pin, I refused 
this offer, and we decided we wouldn’t 
have a background at all. 

As the man who administered the 
laughing gas was out at lunch, I 


prepared to go through w'ith it in cold 
blood, and seated ‘myself in the operat- 
ing chair in the most natural attitude I 
could assume — something like the one 
I had taken under the crab-tree. I 
thpught I would show them that there 
wasn’t so much difference after all. 
But it did not suit the head mechanic 
at‘ all. He looked at me with his head 
on one side, and then took hold of mine 
by the chin and the hair and gave it a 
twist. I had never worn it at that 
angle in my life, and I knew it would 
put my collar all wrong ; but I had to 
do ^’’hat he told me. He arranged my 
coat so that it should look as if it 
had been made to fit somebody else, 
and disposed my arms in such a way 


as to give the sleeves the appearance of 
trouser legsSvith rucks in them. I felt 
almost more sorry for my tailor than 
for myself, but I shall send him one of 
the prints when I get them; it will be 
good for him. 

We were now ready to tackle the 
expression. I had chosen one- that 
would have been suitable for a man 
with a fair No Trump hand,' but with 
one suit not fully guarded, as I didn’t 
want to overdo it ; but, judging from 
the inquisitor’s remarks 
about the graveside, I am 
quite ready to admit that 
it might not have come out 
like that. I hastily dealt 
myself a hundred aces and 
a long suit of clubs, and ho 
said that that was better, 
but I must put off the idea 
of the funeral altogether. 
It was not until I had 
assumed the appearaiace of 
a reach-me-down Nut with 
a dislocated neck, being 
made love to by six chorus- 
girls at once, that he con- 
descended to take a look at 
me through the peephole. 
Then he ran up to me, gave 
my chin another hitch, 
pulled my neck another foot 
or two out of my* collar, 
added a ruck or two to my 
sleeves, and said he' liked 
the other side of my face 
better, after all. 

So wo went through it all 
again, and I worked at it 
with a will, for I wanted to 
see him. get under his black 
cloth and finish thebusiness. 

It wasn’t as bad as I 
had thought, but ho was 
not done by any means 
when he had" fired liis first 
shot. He rammed more 
cartridges into the breach, 
and twisted mo into throe 
fresh contortions. H© said 
he was sure that some of tlio efforts 
w’ould turn out magnificently. 

I don’t feel quite the same confidence 
myself. I am anxiously awaiting the 
result, and trying to get rid of the crick 
in my neck and to unbuckle the smile 
in the meantime. If it doesn’t turn 
out satisfactorily, I shall get a few lines 
— not too deep — put into the negative 
of the one taken under the crab-tree, 
and a little hair painted out — but not 
too much. 

*‘Lemnoi? and Samothraco are to pass to 
Greece, and Chios and Wtlyleuo are to bo 
neutralised/' — D.aily Citizen, 

We shall remain anxious until the 
last-named is sterilized. 



. “Work! I’m not afraid o’ work, but I can’t get any in my 
LINE.” “What is your line?” 

“I USED TO BE A STOCKBROKER, LIDY.” 
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THE TRAGEDY OF MIDDLE ACL 

When I was a mkl-Victorian ntit 
With a delicate taste in ties, 

A highly elegant figure I cut, 

At least in my own fond eyes, 

And used to regard unwaxed moustaches 
As one of the woist of social laches. 

But now I find in my youngest son 
The sternest of autocrats. 

He tells me the things that must bo 
done 

And orders my collars and spats ; 
Prescribes mild exercise on the links 
And advises me on the choice of drinks. 

I Ve faithfully striven to imitate 
My Mentor in dress and diction, 

And. loyally laboured to cultivate 
A taste for the latest fiction ; 

Though I still read Dickens upon the 

sly, 

And even Scott, when nobody ’s by. 

It ’s true I ’ve managed to draw the lino 
At going to tango teas, 

For, after all, I am fifty-nine 
And a trifie stiff in the knees ; 

But I ’ve had to give up billiards for 
“ slosh,’* 

And pay laborious homage to “ squash,” 

Long since my whiskers I had to shave 
To please this young barbarian, 

But still for a while I stealthily clave 
To the use of P-ommade Hungarian ; 
But now my tyrant has made me snip 
The glory and pride of my upper lip. 

“ My dear old man,” he recently said, 

“ If you go on waxing the ends, 
You’re bound to be cut, direct and dead, 
By all of my nuttiest friends. 

For it ’s only done, so The Mail dis- 
covers, 

By Labour leaders and taxi-shovers.” I 

So the deed was done, but whenever I 
gaze 

On my face in the glass I moan 
'As I think of the mid- Victorian days 
When my upper lip was my own, 
’For now, of length and of breadth bereft, 
'The ghost of a tooth-brush is all that ’s 
) left. 

' ^‘MISSING* 

NAVY 

PAYMASTER 

ARRESTED.’* 

^'‘Evening Standard Poster, 

So that ’s where it was all the time ! 

“The XJnder-sheriff said .... rumours 
against a man’s character were like a rolling 
stone, gathering moss as it went.” 

Western Mail, 

“ As fond of the fire as a burnt child,” 
is another of the Under Sheriff’s 
favourite sayings. 


ONCE UPON A TIME, 
Glamohe. 

Once upon a time there was a peer 
who knew the frailty of unennobled 
man. 

Having occasion to entertain at 
dinner a number of useful fellows, he 
instructed his butler to transfer the 
labels from a number of empty bottles 
of champagne to an equal number of 
magnums of dry ginger-ale, at ten 
shillings the dozen, and these were 
placed on the table. 


■ At the beginning of the repast his 
lordship casually drew attention to the 
wine which he was giving his guests, 
and asked for their candid opinion of 
it, as he was aware that they were all 
good judges, who knew a good thing 
v^hen they saw it, and he would value 
their opinion. 

And they one and all said it was an 
excellent champagne, and two or three 
made a note of it in their pocket-books. 
And such was their loyal enthusiasm 
that the banquet ended in a fine glow 
of something exactly like hilarity. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“ Maey-Giel/' 

** I 'm not going to give up my daily 
bath TMn these pregnant and moving 
words rang the cri de cmir which was 
to precipitate the tragedy of Mary 
Sheppard, To you the attitude of inind 
which provoked this cry may seem as 
natural as it was sanitary. But you 
must understand that it ran directly 
counter to Ezra Sheppard's ideal of 
the simple God-fearing life. Godliness 
with him came first, and cleanliness 
followed where it could. In his view 
a tub once a w^eek was all that any 
sane person should- need. Apart from 
this hebdomadal usedts proper funcj[>ion 
w*as . to diold* dirty dishes and soiled 
clothes- for the washing. And indeed 
this bad at one time been Mary's own 
view, (thougli tempered by vague aspira- 
tions towards a softer existence,^ as we 
might have guessed from the elegance 
of her brown shoes) before a year of 
the higher life had shaken her content. 
Let us go back. 

Ezra Sheppard was by profession a 
market'gardener, and his favourite re- 
creatipn was preaching in a barn. We 
have the picture of a frugal but happy 
interior, with a new-born infant {off). 
The trouble began with an offer made 
to his wife of a situation as foster- 
mother to the baby (also off) of a 
neighbouring Countess, The wages 
were to be high and she was to be 
delicately entreated; but there were 
hard conditions. She was not to hold 
communication with her husband or 
child for twelve months. I am sorry 
to say that Mary did not flinch from 
these conditions quite so much as I 
could have hoped. Ezra, however, 
rejected them for her with manly scorn, 
until he was reminded that the high 
wages would speed the end of his own 
ambitions — namely, to replace his barn 
with a conventicle of brick. So he let his 
wife loose into Eden w’ith the Serpent. 

And now we see Mary seated in the 
lap of luxury, with soft gowns to w^ear, 
and peaches to eat and instant slaves at 
her beck. You will, of course, expect 
her virtue to fall an easy prey ; but you 
will be wrong. The Earls attitude is 
pleasantly parental, and the attentions 
of the Countess’s cavalier — an author 
— are confined to the extraction of copy. 
And anyhow Mary's instincts are sound. 
Now and again she remembers to pity 
the loneliness of her husband, whose 
cottage light she can see from the 
window of her bower ; and once, by a 
ruse, she gets him to break the con- 
ditions and visit her; but when he 
learns that the invitation came from 
her, and not, as alleged, from the 
Countess, his conscience will not per; 


mit him to take advantage of his 
chance. So you have the unusual 
spectacle of a true and loving wife 
pleading in vain for the embraces of her 
true and loving husband. 

But if her virtue, in the technical 
sense, remained intact, the Serpent had 
overfed her with portwies de hicce. On 
her return home — where the restora- 
tion of her child might have helped 
matters, but it doesn’t know who she 
is and refuses to part from its foster- 
mother — we find her lethargic, off’ her 
feed, indifferent to* the claims of menial 
toil, and clamorous (as I have shown) 
for her rights of the daily bath. 

In the first joy of conjugal reunion 



Mr. ]\rcKiNKEL (Ezra Sheppard) to Ikliss 
May Blayney (Mary Sheppard), “You've 
been lying again 1 You know how I hate it — 
I told you so in this very theatre when we 
were playing in Between Sunset and Dawn"' 

Ezra consents to tolerate the discomfort 
of this change, but in the end he loses 
patience and hits her. She leaves for 
London the same afternoon. 

Six black months pass over the 
husband’s bowed head, and then, on a 
very windy night (the wind was well 
done) , she makes a re-entry, and confesses 
that, under stress of need, she has 
lapsed from virtue. This is bad news 
for Ezra, but he is prepared to forgive 
a fault in which he himself has had 
a fair share. Only there must be a 
sacrifice of something, if moral justice 
is to be appeased. So he chooses be- 
tween his wife and his chapel and does i 
execution on the latter. He goes out 
into the storm and sets the thing alight. 
His conscience is thus purified by fire, 
the gale being favourable to arson. 

It is a pity that so excellent an 


object as a brick chapel should be the 
evil genius of the play. Yet so it is. 
Built of the materials of Scandinavian 
“drama, it is always just round the 
corner, heavy with doom. We never 
see it, b,ut Ave hea^: more than enough 
about it, and in the end it becomes a 
bore which we are \vcll rid of. 

The theme of the perils 'of foster- 
, motherhood is . not new, but . Mrs. 
Merrick has treated it freshly and with 
a very decent, avoidance of its strictly 
sexual aspects. But her methods are 
too sedentary. • She kept on with her 
atmosphere long after we knew the 
details of th^ cottage interior by heart ; 
while a whole volume of active tragedy 
— Mary's six months in London — was 
left to our fevered imagination.^ And 
the sense of reality wliich she was at 
such pains to create was spoiled by 
dialogue freely carried on in the imme- 
diate vicinity of persons who were not 
supposed to overhear it. • 

The chief attraction of Marij-Girl (a 
silly title) was the engaging personality 
of Miss May Blayney. Always a 
fascinating figure to watch, she showed 
an extraordinary sensitiveness of voice 
and expression. As for that honest and 
admirable actor, Mr. McKinnel, who 
made the perfect foil to her charms that 
every good husband should wish to be, 
he seems never to tire of playing these 
stern, dour, semi -brutal parts. That 
more genial characters are open to him 
his success in Great Catherine showed. 
Miss Mary Brough, as a charwoman, 
supplied a rare need with her richly- 
flavoured humour and its clipped 
sentences. All tho rest did themelves 
justice. Miss Helen Ferrers was 
a shade more aristocratic than tho 
aristocrat of stage tradition ; and it 
V7as not the fault of Miss Dorothy 
Fane (as her daugliter, Lady Folking- 
to7i) that she was required to behave 
incredibly in tho presence of her in- 
feriors. I have not much to say for 
the manners of Society in its own 
circles ; but it is probably at its best in 
its intercourse with humbler neigh- 
bours. Mrs. Merrick's picture of the 
Countess on a visit to the Sheppaixls* 
cottage might have boon designed for a 
poster of the Land Campaign. 

There was no dissenting note, I am 
glad to say, in the reception of Mrs. 
Merrick’s charming self when she 
appeared after the fall of the curtain. 

A pretty authoress I ” said an 
actress in the stalls. 

“ Is that your comment on the 
play? ” I asked. 

“Yes!” she said. 0. S. 

“ Her Majesty was accompanied by Princess 
Henry and John ." — Liverpool Echo, 

Where was Lord Saye and Sele ? 
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«‘CoME, COME, Sir! That’s the horse 'wts keep for quite youkg children! He wants to pi-^r with you, Sir!” 


THE LAST STRAW. 

I SING the sofa ! It had stOLod for years, 

An invitation to benign repose, 

A foe to all the fretful brood of fears, 

Bidding the weary eye-lid sink and close. 

Massive and deep and broad it was and bland — 

In short the noblest sofa in the land. 

You, too, my friend, my solid friend, I sing, 

Whom on an afternoon I did behold 
Eying—’ twas after lunch— the cushioned thing, 

And murmuring gently, Here are realms of gold, 
And I shall visit them,” you said, “ and be 
The sofa’s burden till it ’s time for tea,” 

Let those who will go forth,” you said, “ and dare, 
Beyond the cluster of the little shops, 

To strain their limbs and take the eager air, 

Seeking the heights of Hedsor and its copse. 

I shall abide and watch the far-off gleams 
Of fairy beacons from the world of dreams.” 

Then forth we fared, and you, no doubt, lay down, 
An easy victim to the sofa’s charms, 

Borgetting hopes of fame and past renowm, 

Lapped in those padded and alluring arms. 

** How well,” you said,- and veiled your heavy eyes, 

‘‘ It slopes to suit me ! This is Paradise.” 

So we adventured to the topmost hill, 

And, when the sunset shot the sky with red, 
Homeward returned and found you taking still 
Deep draughts of peace with pillows ’neath your 

head. n , , 

“ His sleep,” said one, “ has been unduly long.^^ 
Another said, “ Let 's bring and beat the gong.” 


“ Gongs,” said a third and gazed with looks intent 
At the full sofa, “ are not adequate. 

There fits some dread, some heavy, punishment 
Bor one who sleeps with such a dreadful weight. 
Behold with me,” he moaned, “ a scene accurst- 
The springs are broken and the sofa 's burst I 

Too true 1 Too true 1 Beneath you on the floor 
Lay blent in ruin all the obscure things 
That were the sofa’s strength, a scattered store 
Of tacks and battens and protruded springs. 
Through the rent ticking they bad all been spilt, ^ 
Mute proofs and mournful of your weight and guilt. 

And you? You slept as sweetly as a child, 

And when you woke you recked not of your shame, 
But babbled greetings, stretched yourself and smiled 
Brom that eviscerated sofa’s frame, 

Which, flawless erst, w^as now one mighty flaw 
Through the addition of yourself as straw. 


** A really acceptable present for a lady is a nice piece of artificial 
bair, as, when not absolutely necessary, it is always useful and orna- 
mental.”— Adv A m Aberdeen Free Press.'' 

Still, it might be misunderstood. 


“Theologians and mystics might say, ‘Is that not mere anthro- 
pomrhpism? ’ Mr. Balfoxijr according to “ The Daily Mail. 

But a Welshman ^vould say it best. 

“ An aggressive minority succeeded in showing that the little Navy- 
ites do not represent the bulk of public opinion. Daily Fx^ess. 

It is, of course, always the aggressive minority which really 
represents the bulk of public opinion. 
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A BYGONE. 

■When* I sea the white-haired and 
venerable Thompson standing behind 
my equally white-haired but much less 
venerable father at dinner, exuding an 
atmosphere of worth and uprightness 
and checking by his mere silent presence 
the more flippant tendencies of^ our 
conversation ; when I hear him w’hisper 
into my youthful son’s ear, “ Sherry, 
Sir? ” in the voice of a tolerant te3totaler 
who would not force his principles upon 
any man but hopes sincerely that this 
one will say No; and when I am informed 
that he promised our bootboy a rapid 
and inevitable descent to a state 
of infamy and destitution upon dis- 
covering no more than the fag end of 
a cigarette behind his ear, then I am 
tempted to recall an incident of fifteen 
years back, lest it be forgotten that 
Thompson is a man like ourselves who 
lias known, and even owned, a human 
^veakness. 

Dinner had begun on that eventful 
evening at 7.30 p.m., and it was drawing 
within sight of a conclusion, that is, the 
sweet had been eaten and the savoury 
was overdue, at 9.45 p.m. Four of us 
had trailed thus far through this critical 
meal: my father, a usually patient 
widower who was becoming more than 
restless ; the Eobinsons, never a jocund 
brace of guests, who were by now 
positively sullen, and myself who, 
being but a boy of twenty odd years 
and having little enough to say to a 
woman of fifty-live and her still more 
antique husband, bad long ago settled 
down to a determined silence. Mean- 
I while Thompson, then in his first year 
of service with us, tarried mysteriously 
heaven knows where. 

The intervals of preparation before 
each course had been growing longer 
and longer* and the pause before the 
savoury threatened to be infinite. My 
father commanded me to ring the bell 
severely. Longing to escape from the 
table I did so with emphasis, and my 
ring summoned (to our surprise, for we 
were not aware of her exisfcence’in the 
house) a slightly soiled kitchen-maid. 

“Where is Thompson?” asked my 
father sternly. 

“ At the telephone, Sir,” stammered 
the maid. 

“The telephone!” cried my father. 
“ Whatever is the 'matter ? ” " 

The* maid started to mumble an 
explanation, burst into tears and fled 
in alarm, never again to emerge from 
the back regions. My father com- 
manded me to the bell again, but as I 
rose Thompson entered. He was even 
then a stately and dignified person, and 
it was with a measured tread and slow 
that he advanced upon my father. 


“ Will you please serve the savoury 
at once? ” said my father. 

“ I am afraid it cannot be done, Sir,” 
said Thompson. “ May I explain, Sir ? ” 

“ What IS the meaning of this ? ” 
asked my father, fearing some terrible 
disaster below stairs, and sacrificing 
politeness -to bis guests with the hope 
of saving lives in the kitchen. 

Thompson cleared his throat. “For 
some weeks, Sir,” he said, “I have 
bean much worried with financial 
affairs. Like a fool I have invested 
all my savings in speculative shares, 
and the variations of the market have 
nnduly ' depressed me. When I am 
depressed I take no food, and that 
depresses me even more.” 

You will be as surprised as we were 
that this was allowed to continue, but 
when a man of so few words as 
Thompson chooses to como out -of his 
shell he is always master of the situa- 
tion. “And so, Sir,” he continued, “ I 
have taken the liberty of teleplioning 
to the mews for a cab.” 

He paused and bowod^ as if this made 
it all clear, and was about to withdraw. 
“ Kindly finish serving dinner at once, 
and don’t be impudent,” my father got 
out at last. 

Thompson sighed. “ It is absolutely 
out of the question, Six’,” said he. 
“ Quite, quite impossible.” 

“ Why on earth? ” cried my father. 

Thompson became, if possible, more 
solemn and deliberate than before. “ I 
am drunk, Sir,” said he. 

At this point Mrs. Eobinson, whose 
indignation had slowly been swelling 
within her, rose and left the room. 
Eobinson, as in duty bound, followed. 
Neither of them, to my infinite joy, 
has ever returned . . . 

“Depressed by want of food, Sir,” 
continued Thompson, by sheer duress 
preventing my father from following 
his guests and attempting to pacify 
them, “I have taken to spirits. I 
do not like the taste of spirits and 
they go at once to my head. They 
depress me further, Sir, but they in- 
toxicate me. Yes, 1 am undoubtedly 
tipsy.” 

^ My father seized the opportunity of 
his pause for reflection to order him to 
leave the room and present himself in 
the morning when he was sober. 

“ You dismiss us without notice, Sir,” 
he stated, referring to himself and his 
wife in the kitchen. “First thing in 
the morning we go. And so I have 
ordered the cab to take us.” 

This was a very proper fate for 
Thompson but came a little hard on my 
father. “But what am I to do?” 
asked he. 

Thompson regarded him with a 
desultory smile. “The Mews desires 


to know, Sir,” said he, “ who will pay 
for the cab?” 

I .ought to be able to state that there 
followed with the cold light of day an 
apology, with passionate tears and re- 
morse, from Thompson, or at least a 
severe reprimand from my father before 
he consented to keep him on. I regret 
to say that my father, next morning, 
postponed the interview till the evening, 
and from the evening till the next 
morning, and — that interview is still 
pending. If this seems w^eak, you 
have only to see Thompson to realize 
that no man with any sense of the in- 
congruous could even mention the w’ord 
“ Drink ” in his presence. 

As for the cab which Thompson had 
ordered, though we never saw it we 
later heard all about it. It went to tlie 
wrong house because, as the proprietor 
of the mews informed. us with shame 
and regret, the driver entrusted with 
the order had been very much under 
the influence of alcohol. Altogether it 
is a sordid tale, made no better by the 
fact that the house which the drunken 
driver chose to go to and insult was 
tho Eobinsons’ . . . 

LOVE AT TUB CINEMA. 

Inert I watched tho Hero sacked 
For lapses clearly not his own ; 

The midnight murder on tho cliff, 
The wonted ante-nuptial tiif, 

The orange-blossoms, bored me 
stiff. 

The picture-hall was simply packed, 
But I was all alone. 

Alone 1 Tw^o little hours could span 
The gloom tliat bound me stark and 
grim 

(No melancholy pierced me throiigli 
Before the 7.32 

Had ravished Barbara /I'om view), 
And yet 1 brooked it like a man 
Until I noticed Hiir. 

He sat extravagantly near 
His Heart’s Delight. To my distress, 
When temporary twilight fell, 

He squeezed lier hand (and 
squeezed it well I), 

Possessed her waist, and in that 
shell, 

That damask shell she calls an cai*, 
Breathed words of tenderness. 

The blood ran riot to ray head 
And still I held my madness tlirall, 
My lips repressed the frenzied 
shriek, 

My straining heart was stout as 
teak ; 

But, wlieii he kissed her mantlii^g 
cheek, 

I broke— ^and two attendants led 
Me wailing from the hall. 
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THE LOST CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


Maid (to 2)ostmait delivering long-delayed j^arcel). What is it?” 

Postman. “Label says, ‘Wild Ducks,' but they 'be 'ummihg-birds kow.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Glerhs.) ^ 

There is at least one thing that will surprise you about 
It IIa])pe7ied in Egypt (Methuen), and that is that, although 
0. N. and A. M. Williamson are the writers, motor-cars 
are hardly so much as mentioned throughout. It is a tale 
of the Nile and the Desert, of camels and caravans, told 
with a quite extraordinary power of making you feel that 
you have visited the scenes described. But this, of course, if 
you have any previous experience of the Williamson method, 
will not surpiise you at all. As for the story that strings 
the scenes together, though it promised well, with almost 
every possible element of fictional excitement — buried 
treasure, and spies, and abductions, and secrets — somehow 
the result was not wholly up to the expectation thus created. 
To borrow an appropriate simile, the great thrill remained 
something of a mirage, always in sight and never actually 
reached. Also I wish to record my passionate prqtest 
against stories of treasure-trove in which the treasure is 
not taken away in sacks and used to enrich the hunters ; I 
am all against leaving it underground, for whatever charm- 
ing and romantic reasons. No, it is not so much as a novel 
of adventure that might have happened pretty well anywhere 
that I advise you to read this book, but as a super-guide to 
scenes and sensations that happen in Egypt and nowhere 
else. Erom the moment when, as one of the Willlamson 
party, you sit down to breakfast on the terrace of Shep- 
herd^s, till you take leave of your fellow-travellers., in the 
mountain-tomb of Queen Candace, you will enjoy the 


nearest possible approach to a luxurious Egyptian tour, 
under delightful guidance, and at an inclusive fare of 
six shillings. : 

Mr. Seton Gordon is a bold man. It is one thing to 
call a book The Charm of the Hills (Cassell) and quite 
another to succeed in conveying that charm through the 
medium of the printed word. Perhaps, however, he wa^ 
encouraged by the success that has already attended these 
pen-pictures of Highland scenes, in serial form ; certainly 
he knew also that he had another source of strength in a 
collection of the most fascinating photographs of mountain 
scenery and wild life, nearfy a hundred of whicli are repro- 
duced in the present volume. So. that what Mr. Gordon 
the writer fails to convey about his favourite haunts (which 
is not much) Mr. Gordon the photographer is ready to 
supply. The papers, which range in subject from ptarmi- 
gan to cairngorms, are written with an engaging simplicity 
and directness, and show a sympathetic knowledge of wild 
nature such as is the reward only of long familiarity. The 
glorious mountain wind blows through them all, so that as 
you read you feel the heather brushing your knees, and see 
the clouds massing on the peaks of Ben-something-or-othei% 
Perhaps Mr. Gordon is at his most interesting on the sub- 
ject of the Golden Eagle. There are many striking snap- 
shots of the king of birds in his royal home; and some 
stories of court life in an eyrie that are fresh and enthralling. 
One thing that I was specially glad to learn on so good 
authority is that the Golden Eagle, so' far from being 
{threatened with extinction, is actually increasing in the 
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deer forests of the North. This is intelligence as welcome 
as it is nowadays -unusual. The book, -which is published 
at 10s. 6d. net, is dedicated “ to one who loves the glens 
and corries of the hiUs”; and all who answer to this de- 
scription should be grateful to the writer for his delightful 
record. 

Goodness knows iliafc of all London’s teeming millions 
I am the possessor of the most easily curdled blood, but 
my flesh declined to creep an inch from the Apt page to 
the last of Animal Ghosts (Eider), I think it was Mr..| 
Elliott O’Donnell’s way of telling^ his stories that was 
responsible for my indifference. He is so incorrigibly reti- 
cent. His idea of a well-told ghost story runs on these 
lines:— ‘‘In the year 189-, in the picturesque village of 
C — , hard by the manufacturing town of L — , there lived a 
wealthy gentleman named T — wnth his cousin E — and 
two friends M— and E— 1 simply refuse to take any 
interest in the spectres of initials, still less in the spectres 
of the domestic pets of| 
initials. I am no bigot ; 
by all means deny_ your 
ghost his prerogative of 
clanking chains and 
rattling bones ; but there 
are certain points on 
wdiich I do take a firm 
stand, and this matter of 
initials is one of them. 

Not one of these stories 
is convincing. Mr. 

O’Donnell taps you on 
the chest and vrhispers 
hoarsely, “Asl stood there 
my blood congealed, I 
could scarcely breathe. 

My scalp bristled ; ” and 
you, if you are like me, 
hide a yawn and say, 

“ No, really ? ” There is 
a breezy carelessness 
too, about his methods 
which kills a story. - He 
distinctly states, for in- 
stance, that the stoiy of the “Headless Cat of No. — , 
Lower Seedley Street, Manchester,” was told to him by a 
Mr. Egbert Dane. In the first half of the narrative this 
gentleman’s brother-in-law addresses him as Jack, and 
later on his wife says to him, “Oh, EdtoardT What a 
man whose own Christian name is so much a matter of 
opinion has to say about seeing headless cats does not 
seem to me to be evidence. 


The special skill of the letters is their self-revelation, which 
brincrs out the pathos of the writer's position, while at the 
same time showing quite clearly the defects that explained 
it. Mr. Lucas, in short, does not commit the error of 
m*aking his hero merely a mute, misunderstood paragon, 
whom anyone with common penetration must have recog- 
nised as such. On the contrary, we sympathise with him, 
especially in the big tragedy of his life, while quite admitting 
that to any casual acquaintance he must have appeared only 
a dull and uninteresting egoist. This 1 call clever, because 
it shows that Mr. Lucas has created a I'eal thinker, rather 
than striven to give him any unusual profundity of thought. 
An agreeable book, 

In'the sixteenth chapter of the First Part of The Bocks 
of Valpre (Fisher Unwun) Trevor Mordaiint married 
Christine 'Wyndluxni, and on the last page (which is the 
511th) of the book, “she opened to him the doors' of her 
soul, and drew him within. ...” Granted that Mofdaunt, 

wdth the eyes of steel, 
was not exactly an on- 
coming man and that 
when he married Chris- 
tine he received, as wed- 
ding presents, two or 
three brothers - in - law 
who sponged hopelessly 
upon him, I still think 
that Miss Ethel Dell 
has given us too detailed 
an account of the domestic 
differences between Mor- 
daunt and his wdfe. For 
my own part I became 
frankly tired of the 
pecuniary crises of the 
Wyndhains and of their 
incurable inability to tell 
the truth- Had Mor- 
daunt got up and given 
these feckless brethren a 
sound hiding I should 
have been relieved, bat he 
preferred to make them 
squirm by using his steely eyes. In tlie future I suggest to 
Miss Dell that she should leave these strong silent men 
alone. They have had their day and gone out of vogue. 
Thp best part of this book, and indeed the best work Miss 
Dell has yet done, is her treatment of the romantic friend- 
ship between Christine and Bertrand do Montville, ^ It is 
handled so touchingly and so surely tliat I I'osent with all 
the more peevishness the banality of the steol-oyed one. 



One op the pew historic mansions op England where Queen Eliza- 
beth DID NOT SLEEP. 


There seems to be an increasing public for the volume of 
reflections. At all events Mr. Eeginald Lucas, who has 
already two or three successes in this kind to his credit, 
has been encouraged to produce another, to wliich he has 
given the pleasant title of The Measure of oiir Thotights 
(Humphreys). It is, of course, difficult to be critical with 
a book like this ; either it pleases the reader or it doesn’t, 
and that is about all that can be said. One reason for my 
belief that Mr. Lucas’s Thoughts will please is that he has 
put them into the brain of a definitely conceived and very 
well drawn character. They are told in the form of letters 
by this character to his old tutor. The writer is supposed 
to be the rather unattractive and self-conscious eldest son 
of a noble house, who suffers from the presence of a father 
and sister who think him a fool, and a brother whose charm 
is a continual and painful contrast to his own lack of it. 


“His lordship dismissed the application, with costs, and the jury 
found in his favour, assessing the damages at £1,000.” 

Wo should like to be a Judge. It seems to be easy and 
well-paid work. 

From the synopsis of a Singapore play — just the last 
scene or tw'o : — 

“ Samion, after going through Nyai Dasima’s fortune, nial treated 
her, and told her to leave his protection. He also commissioned a 
wicked man called Puasa to murder Nyai Dasima. Puasa murdered 
Dasima, and threw her body into a river. The corpse of Dasima 
floated and entangled in the bathing-place of William, William, 
seeing this, at once reported to the Police of Dasima’s death. Puasa 
and others were arrested and imprisoned. The Judge investigated the 
case, and Puasa was sentenced to bo hanged. Samion got mad and 
died. Mah Buyong also got mad.” 

And so home to bed. 
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CHARIVARIA 

Loed Hotvaed DETVAiiDEN is Starting 
a movement with the admirable object 
of reinvigorating the drama in Wales 
by forming a travelling troupe of first- 
rate actors. It is rumoured that an 
option has already been obtained on a 
native comedian who is at present a 
member of the Cabinet. 

The Chancellor OF the Exchequer 
received last week a deputation of the 
Men of Kent in order to hear^ their 
views in support of the preservation of 
the custom of gavelkind; and many 
persons, we believe, were surprised to 
hear that it is a custom and not a 
disease, 

Mr. Eamsay MacDonald, 
in a speech at Dundee last 
week, described Mr._ 
Churchill as the worst | 

Liberal Eirst Lord of thej 
Admiralty that had everj 
occupied the position. It is | 
reported that the right -hon- 1 
ourable gentleman is having 
a large number of copies of 
this statement jirinted off as 
a testimonial. 

“The Labour organ, The 
Evening Chronicle^* says a 
Johannesburg telegram, “ ap- 
peared to-day with the leader 
column blank.'' The leaders 
w’ere, of course, all in gaol. 

i\i ^ si: 

,„In addition lo Sir Ernest 
Shackleton's little party an 
Austrian expedition to the 
Antarctic is also being or- 
ganised. Such persons as 
were intending to go to these 
regions m the hope of finding = 
quiet and rest there would do well to 
hesitate, for it looks as if they may 
be rather overcrowded. 

• sis sis 

sis 

“The American Ambassador," we 
read last week, “ is confined to his room 
at the Embassy owing to a cold." 
Colds, we know, are nasty catching 
things, but we consider it shows 
cowardice on the part of the staff to 
have, apparently, locked their chief in 
his room. 

The ,D^ke of Atholl celebrated his 
jubilee as head of the house of Stewart- 
Murray last week. In these days to 
have remained a‘ Duke for so long as 
fifty years shows no little grit. 

“A Earnham resident,” a contem- 
pol-ary informs us, “ was -badly stung 
by a wasp last week.” At this time of 


year these insects are apt to sting badly, | One likes to learn how to cool oneself 
but in the summer they do it quite well, after a visit to a crater. 


The Eoman Temple which has occu- 
pied a prominent position in the grounds 
of the Crystal Palace during the last 
three years is to be removed to Path, 
and re-erected there. To the grave 
regret of the cUie of Sydenham, an 
attempt to get Kew to take over the 
large glass house has failed. 

:;s ;l: 

A little while ago, at the Palladium, 
there was a Moore and Burgess revival. 
It has evidently been discovered that 
there is a taste for this sort of enter- 
tainment, for it is now announced that 
Mr. Oscar Asche will produce this year 



First Urchin. “See, ’Ebb, a AiBEcrLAKEl” 
Second Urchin, “ Where ? ” 

First Urchin, “See, oiheee— that loose bit.” 


a play by Sir Bider Haggard in which i 
the popular actor and his wife will 
appear as Zulus. 

❖ 

Joseph, we read, is to be produced 
at Covent Garden next week. Appar- 
ently Sir Herbert Tree's friend has 
now parted from his Brethren. 

^ *' sic *' 

A lady in the front of the first circle 
at Drury Lane, The Express tells us, 
laughed so heartily the other day in the 
paper-hanging scene that her artificial 
teeth fell out and dropped into the 
stalls. This accentuates the importance 
of having one's teeth plainly .marked 
with one's name and address. 

Mr, Fred Bmiingham, who recently 
descended into the heart of Vesuvius, 
has written a book entitled “ How to 
become an Alpinist.” The idea is good. 


A little girl of oilr acquaintance has 
given the most vivid description of a 
cold that we have yet heard. “ Well, 
Phyllis,” we said, “how goes it to- 
day?” “Horrid,” came the answer. 
“ Have to make myself breathe.” 

“ For the first time for forty years,” 
The Daily Mail tells us, “ a wild sw’an, 
supposed to have flown across the 
North Sea, has been shot in the marshes 
of the Isle of Sheppey.” It does not 
say much for the marksmanship of the 
local sportsmen that this poor creature 
should have been shot at all those 
years wdthout being hit. 


We learn from The Tailor 
and C litter that a garment of 
double fabric, with india- 
rubber balls inside to absorb 
the shock, has been designed 
for motorists by a Budapest 
tailor. But surely it is rather 
the pedestrian who needs this 
armour ? ... ... 

Mr. W'. McDougall de- 
clared in a lecture at the 
Royal Institution last week 
that the cranial capacity of 
the savage was equal to that 
of the average Oxford under- 
graduate. Cambridge has 
suspected this for years. 


<< A Wet Sheet and a 
Mowing Sea.” 

“Hitherto more or less content 
with a wet sea and a Rowing 
sail ...” 

“ Times' ' Literary Supplement 
It would be terrible if The 
Times disapproved of the 
sea being wet. 


“Multiply Y’oub Income by 3. 
£162x3?= £875 

Think what you could do if you had three 
times the income you have now.” 

Advt, in * ‘ Uhurch Tim es , ' ’ 

Sums perhaps. 

“ 3Mr. R.. G. Knowles, the famous comedian, 
is now out ' of danger, and, acting on ,his 
doctor’s orders, will start on Thursday for a 
trip to the Argentine, He will be back in^ 
London before the end of Barch.” * ' ' 

Liverpool Daily Post. ' 

Without that biserable cold, we hope. 

Our Picturesque Language. 
Extract from Japanese letter : — 

“ Our markets do not, improve yet but as I 
working hard as twice than last year our busi- 
ness do not much decay than other person, 
which I am glad.’ ’ 

We share this gentleman s joy. 


VOL. CXLYI, 
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A COCKAIGNE OF DREAMS. 


HIS SON’S FATHER. 


[Based on Sir Aston Wnjbjb's recent vision of what 
London might be like in a hundred years' time,^ 

Thanks to a gift of pierciDg sight 
(Not far removed fi'om that of Moses), 

Beyond the secular veil of night 
I see a City crowned with light, 

A London redolent of roses. 

I note an air of morning prime, 

As nsed by bards for their afflatus, 

Eecovered from the spacious time 
Ere yet a triple coat of grime 
Had blocked our breathing-apparatus. 

Swept clean of smuts and chimney-stacks J 

Each roof becomes a blooming garden, 

And there, reclining on its backs. 

All day the jocund public slacks " - 
As in the thymy glades of Arden, 

On Thameses bosom, crystal-clear, 

Glad urchins bob about like bladders; 

The fly is cast from Wapping pier, 

And over the Pool’s pellucid weir 
Salmon go leaping up their ladders. 

I dream how Go vent’s gritty bowers 
(By leave of Mallaby’s line) shall wear a 
Fat smile to gieet the sunnier hours 
For joy of battles fought with flowers, 

As it might be in Bordighera. 

New Bond Streets on the Surrey side 

Shall flaunt their gems and rare chinchillas 
To swell the local mummer’s pride, 

And every bridge shall span the tide 
With Arcadies of Aston villas, 

I see, in fact, old London rise 
From smokeless ashes, like a Phoenix, 

Tp moral planes where Beauty lies 
And Electricity supplies 
The motive power of pure Hygienics. 


In at least one of our daily newspapers the attention of 
the public was recently drawn to a brilliant young orator, 
Anthony Asquith by name, who began a series of lectures 
at Antibes before influential audiences. The first two of 
the series dealt with aviation and music respectively. We 
understand that the titles of the remainder of the series will 
include “Physical Culture,” “ The Limitations of Eadium,” 
“ ThePlace of Theosophy in Metaphysics,” and “ The Proper 
Education of the Child.” 

We learn from a correspondent that this gifted gentleman 
(who, by the way, is still quite young, being well on the 
bright side of his teens) is a member of a highly-respected 
London family resident within a stone’s throw of Whitehall, 

After a career full of promise at Oxford, Master Anthony 
Asquith’s father was called to the Bar; and although he 
no longer follows the profession of barrister (in which, by 
the way, he rose to the distinction of King’s Counsel), he is 
not forgotten by many of his old colleagues in Lincoln’s 
Inn. ^ It was at one time common knowledge that he would 
certainly have been made a judge had be only remained 
active in his profession. He has devoted the last few years, 
however, to political work, which has always had a par- 
ticular attraction for him. As a man of sound judgment 
and ready acumen, Mr. Anthony Asquith’s father is much 
honoured in the councils of his own party ; he is also a very 
effective speaker, and is sure of a large and appreciative 
audience whenever he addresses a meeting, whether it be 
in London or elsewhere. 

We venture to predict that the world will hear further of 
the man whom the remarkable performance of his youthful , 
son has established within the public eye. 

i 

THE NEW '‘AGONY COLUMN.” 

[A forecast of “ Servants Wanted ” advertisements^ by ITr. 
Bunch's oion StenoWolcmiker. With acknoioledqments to 
“ The Daily Mail"] 

Ce-Gen, 9-90, £145, rsng £50 yrly, fain 2 (poss mre), no 
bsmt, stps, wndws, boots, wshg. E.S.V.P. Mrs. Bolt, 
Laurel Villa, Lee Green, S.E, 


But not in otir time (hush, my heart !) ; 

A score of lustres will have fleeted 
Before the Ministry of Art, 

Though it should make an early start, 

Can hope to see the thing completed. 

Meanwhile this London is my place. 

Sad though her dirt, as I admit, is, 

I love the dear unconscious grace 
That shines beneath heir sooty face 
Better than all your well-groomed cities. 

0. S. 


“A Belgian Pbincess akd heb Cbeditobs. 

* Le Sqir ’ (Brussels) announces that the creditors of Princess Lou 
toH receive the sum of 4,172 millions of francs, and consequem 
the legal proceedings before the Court of Appeal will not take plaee. 

Ball Mall Gazette, 

buch a paltry sum to make a fuss about! But, as usui 
we bide our real feelings behind this flippant mask. Eea 
mg between the lines we confess to strange apprehe 
sions. Why has the Princess so gravely exceeded h 
dress allowance ? Has she, on behalf of her beloved countr 
been collecting war-ships ? Has she 50 or 60 Dreadnomh 
up her sleeve to upset the balance of naval power on “ t] 
day ”? We make the German Chancellor a present of the 
disturbing reflections. 


Ok, any age, any wage, 3 fam (wrttn gnteo furthr arrvls 
immed disposed of) no stairs, spats, fncy socks, knves, 
frks, spoons. Exclnt matrimnal prosps. The Vicara^re. 
Great Outerly. 

Ck, marrd or sing, if marrd hush can shre 1st flr suite, 
beaut furn, pri bth rm, sth asp, telephne, mo ’bus psses dr, 
ex cellar kept. Mrs. Bland, “ Nil Desperandum,” Mus- i 
well Hill, N. ’ . I 

Gen, bright, yng (under 75), £180, pens aftr 6 mnths servee, 

I free costumes, taxis, theatr tics, rail fres, week-ends sunny 
I sth cst (best hqtls). Interv Carlt Grill Em, 8 morrow, ' 
^e dress op, will intro hush to engd applcnt, aftwds to 
Hippo. Mrs. St. John Vernour, Stewkley Mans., W. 

Gen, age op, no fam (loathe fams), no early dins, late 
dms, or hot dins. Wages half emplyrs inc (Chart Acets 
cert), evry wk-end off, lib breakges (best china only), 
charm neighbd, young soc, exc golf clb, amatr theatrcls 
(leadg prts guarntd), Oindrlla dnee Twn HU twee mnthly, 
ann hoi Deauville, all exes pd, pre-historic ckng only, no 
veg, caps, aprons, restrictns. Lchkey, long gard, summr 
hse. Mrs. Eex Jones, The Awnings, Bourne End (Pic pal 
3 min). ^ ^ 

Imbecile, as Gen, £18, 9 fam (last census), honest, wllng, 
oblg, early risr, pin ck, fond hse wk, chldrn, one eve 
mthly. Mrs. Spero, The Warren, Stickham-in-Clay, Bucks. 
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SCALE OF riVfPORTANCE IN THE PRODUCTION OF A MODERN REVUE. 


CosTU3niEa. Principal Actress. Comedl^n. Producer. Scene Painter. Composer. Authors. 



MUSIC AND MILLINERY. 

The luminous suggestion that ladies 
attending the forthcoming performances 
of Parsifal should -wear mantillas 
instead of aigrettes is almost the first 
serious attempt to bring the arts of 
music and dress into a true and fitting 
relation. We are therefore not in the 
least surprised to learn that a move- 
ment is on foot to promote sumptuary 
legislation to secure this end as part 
and parcel of Mr. Lloyd George’s far- 
reaching programme of social reform. 
Pending the realisation of these 
schemes tlie Editor of Music for the 
Million has had the happy thought 
of interviewing a number of disting- 
uished musicians, whose views may be 
summarised herewith. 

Sir Henry Wood said that con- 
ductors and orchestral players were 
extraordinarily sensitive to sartorial 
influences. Unfortunately the force of 
tradition was so strong that he found 
it impossible to indulge his tastes. It 
was de rigueur to conduct in either a 
frock or an evening coat, but if he 
had his own way he would vary his 
garb for every composer, Eor example, 
he would like to wear a harlequin’s 
dress for Strauss, a full-bottomed 
wig and ruffles for Bach, Haydn and 
Gluck, a red tie and a cap of Liberty 
for ScHONBERG, and the uniform of a 
Cossack of the Ukraine for Tchai- 
kovsky. Instead of which the utmost 
liberty that he was allowed was a but- 
terfly tie. He thought that members of 
the orchestra ought to be permitted to 


consult their individual tastes in dress. 
Certain restrictions would of course 
be needed. Thus, uniforms were all 
very well for dance and restaurant 
bands, but he would not like to see the 
Queen’s Hall Symphony Orchestra 
competing with Blue Bessarabians or 
Pink Alsatians. 

Herr Kubelik declared that a violin 
virtuoso could never play his best by 
daylight. Artificial light, full evening 
dress and diamonds were indispensable 
in an audience. You would not play 
bravura music to people in morning 
costume; it was like drinking cham- 
pagne out of a teacup. 

Mr, Algernon Ashton said that as 
the highest form of musical composi- 
tion was a Puneral March be was in 
favour of making black obligatory for 
all persons who attended high-class 
symphonic concerts. The kaleido- 
scopic colours affected by modern 
women of fashion distracted serious 
artists and sometimes made them play 
wrong notes. An exception might 
perhaps be allowed in favour of dark 
purple, because of its association with 
mourning, but the glaring colour 
schemes now in vogue were to be 
deprecated as prejudicial to solemnity. 
It pained him to see music reduced to 
the menial position of the handmaid 
of levity. 

Professor Bantock said that he was 
entirely in favour of establishing an 
equation between music and the costume' 
of those who performed or listened to 
it. Por instance, he felt that his Omar 
Khciyydm would make a far deeper 


impression if the audience were all 
clad in Persian garb. The same need 
for local colour would be felt in the 
case of his new Siberian symphony, 
though he admitted that it would be a 
little trying if the work was performed 
in the dog days. The expense was 
perhaps a consideration, but people 
could always afford to purchase a 
costume for a fancy hall, and why not 
for a Symphony concert? 

Madame Clara Butt said that she 
found the timbre of her voice was 
affected by the costumes of the 
audience. She strongly condemned 
the practice followed by some ladies of 
fashion of bringing their Pekinese dogs 
with them to concerts. It showed 
disrespect to the performers and in- 
volved cruelty to animals, since the 
Pekinese only appreciated the Chinese 
five-note scale and detested European 
harmonies. 

Cabinet and Admiralty. 

Another Disclaimer, 

A correspondent writes: — “There is 
no reason to believe that the Cabinet 
will remit to the Board of Admiralty 
the report of the Land Committee 
appointed Ly Mr. Lloyd George with 
a view to securing the views of the Sea 
Lords, as possessing a wide knowledge 
of naval affairs, on this aspect of the 
Government’s policy.” 

“ The men demand, longhly, an increase of 
1^. a ton .” — Daily Chrcnicle ^ 

Perhaps if they askei politely they 
might get it. 
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SILVER LININGS. 

‘‘We want some more coal/’ said 
Celia, suddenly at breakfast. 

“Sorry/’ I said, engrossed in my 
paper, and I passed her the marmalade. 

“ More coal/’ she repeated. 

I pushed across the toast. 

Celia sighed and held up her hand. 

“Please may I speak to you a 
moment ? ” she said, trying to snap 
her fingers* “ Good I ’ve caught his 
eye. We want ” 

“ I 'm awfully sorry. W'hat is it ? ” 

“Wawaht some more coal. Never 
mind this once w-hether Inman beat 
Hobbs or not. Just help me/’ 

“Celia, you’ve been reading the 
paper,” I said in surprise. “ I thought 
you only read the feiiill — the serial 
story. How did you know Inman was 
playing Hobbs ? ” 

“ Well, PoTJLTON or Caepentier or 
whoever it is. Look here, we ’re out of 
coal. What shall I do ? ” 

“ That ’s easy. Order some more. 
What do you do when you’re out of 
nutmegs ? ” 

“It depends if the nutmeg-porters 
are striking/’ 

“Striking! Good heavens, I never 
thought about that.” I glanced hastily 
down the headlines of my paper. 
“ Celia, this is serious. I shall have to 
think about this seriously. Will you 
order a fire in the library? I shall 
retire to the library and think this 
over.” 

“You can retire to the library, but 
you can’t have a fire there. There’s 
only- just enough for the kitchen for 
two days.” 

“Then come and chaperon me in 
the kitchen. Don’t leave me alone 
with Jane. You and I and Jane will 
assemble round the oven and discuss 
the matter. B-r-r-r. It ’s cold.” 

“Not the kitchen. I’ll assemble 
with you round the electric light some- 
where. Come on.” 

We went into the library and rallied 
round a wax vesta. It was a terribly 
cold morning. 

“I can’t think like this,” I said, 
after fifteen seconds’ reflection. “I’m 
going to the office. There's a fire 
there, anyway.” 

“ You w^ouldn’t like a nice secretary,” 
said Celia timidly, “or an office-girl, or 
somebody to lick the stamps ? ” 

“ I should never do any work if you 
came,” I said, looking at her thought- 
fully. “ Do come.” 

“ No, I shall be all right. I ’ve got 
shopping to do this morning, and I ’m 
going out to lunch, and I can pay some 
calls afterwards.” 

“Eight. And you might find out, 
what other people are doing, thapeople ; 


you cOfll on. And — er — if you shoiMhe 
left alone in the drawing-room a mo- 
ment . . . and the coal-box is at all 
adjacent . . . You’ll have your mufi 
with you, you see, and Well, I 
leave that to you. Do what you can.” 

I had a good day at the office and 
have never been ,so loth to leave. I 
always felt I should get to like my work 
some time. I arrived home again about 
six. Celia was a trifle later, and 1 met 
her on the mat as she came in. j 

“Any luck ? ” I asked eagerly, feeling 
in her muff. “ Dash it, Celia, there are 
nothing but hands here. Do you mean 
to say you didn’t pick up anything at 
all?’’ ^ 

“ Only information,” she said, lead- 
ing the way into the drawing-room. 
“ Hallo, what ’s this ? A fire 1 ” 

“A small involuntary contribution 
Irom the office. I brought it horde 
under my hat. Well, what’s the 
I news ? ” j 

“ That if w'e want any coal we shall j 
I have to fetch it ourselves. And we can j 
get it in small amounts from green- 1 
'grocers. Why greengrocers, I don’t: 
! know.” 

“ I suppose they have to have fires | 
tO' force the cabbages. But vrhat about 
the striking coal-porters? If you do 
their job, won’t they-picket you or pick- 
axe you or something ? ” 

“ Oh, of course; I should hate to go 
alone. But I shall be all right if you 
come with me.” 

Celia’s faith in me is very touching. 
I am not quite so confident about my- 
self. No doubt I could protect her 
easily against five or six great -’brawny 
hulking porters . . . armed with coal- 
hammers . ; . but I am seriously 
.doubtful whetlier a dozen or so, aided 
with a little luck, mightn’t get the 
better of me. 

“ Don't let us be rash,” I said 
thoughtfully. “ Don’t let us infuriate 
them.” 

“You aren’t afraid of a striker?” 
asked Celia in amazement. 

“ Of an ordinary striker, no. In a 
strike of bank - clerks, or — or chess- 
players, or professional skeletons, I 
should be a lion among the blacklegs; 
but there is something about the very 

word coal-porter which You know, 

I really think this is a case where the 
British Army might help us. We have 
been very good torit.” 

The British Army, I should explain, 
has been walking out with Jane 
lately. When we go away for w’eek- 
ends we let the British Army drop in 
to supper. Luckily it neither smokes 
nor drinks nor takes any great interest 
in books. It is a great relief, on your 
week-ends in the country, to knew that' 
the British Army is dropping in to 


I supper, when otherwise you might only 
have suspected it. I may say that we 
are rather hoping to get a position in 
the Ai'my Eecruiting film on the 
strength of this hospitality. 

“Let the British Army go,” I said. 

“ We ’ve been very kind to ‘him.” 

“I fancy Jane has left the service. 

I don’t know why.” 

“Probably they quarrelled because 
she gave’ him caviare two nights 
running,” I said. “ Well, I suppose I 
shall have to go. But it will be no 
place for women. To-morrow after- 
noon I. will sally forth alone to do it. 
But,” I added, “ I shall probably return 
with two coal-poiters clinging round 
my neck. Order tea for three.” 

Next evening, after a warm and busy 
day at the office, I put on my top-hat and 
tail coat and went out. If there was 
any accident I was determined to be 
described in the papers as “ the body 
of a Well-dressed man.” To go down 
to history as “ the body of a shabbily- 
dressed individual ” would be too 
depressing. Beautifully clothed, 1 
jumped into a taxi and drove to Celia's 
greengrocer. Celia herself was keeping 
warm by paying still more calls. 

“I want,” I said nervously, “a hun- 
dredweight of coal and a cauliflower.” 
This was my own idea. I intended to 
place the cauliflower on the top of a 
sack,' and so to deceive any too- 
inquisitive coal-porter. “ No, no,” I 
should say, “ not coal ; nice cauliflowers 
for Sunday’s dinner.” 

“Can’t deliver the coal,” said the 
greengrocer. 

“I’m going to take it with me,” I 
explained. 

- He went round to a yard at the back. 

I motioned my taxi along and follow^ed 
him at the head of three small boys 
w’ho had never seefi a top-hat and a 
cauliflower so close together. We got 
the sack into position. 

“Come, come/’ I said to the driver, 
“haven’t you ever seen a dressing-case 
before? Give us a hand with it or, I 
shall miss my train and be late for 
dinner.” 

He grinned and gave a hand. I paid 
the greengrocer, pressed the cauliflower 
into the hand of the smallest boy, and 
drove off. . . . 

It was absurdly easy. 

There was no gore at all. 

❖ { 

“ There 1 ” I said to Celia when she 
came back. “ And when that 's done 
I ’ll get you some more.” 

“Hooray! And yet,” she W’ent on, 
“I’na almost sorry. You see, I was 
w’orking off my calls so nicely, and 
you’d been having some quite busy 
days at the office, hadn’t you? ” 

A. A. M. 
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This is not a cloak-eoom but the lounge oe a fashionable London hotel. 


I OLYMPIC TALENT. v 

(^1 to^ncal fantasy suggested hy the decay of our athletic prowess and the ap'parent aiyatluj of the nation as to the 
fate that may befall it in the international contest of 191*6.) 


My England, so the chance has fled ! 
Olympian years to come shall knot not 

The athlete’s guerdon for thy head 
But crown the wigs of Serbs and what not. 

There were who sought thy shame to shield 
From men that mocked the sea-kings’ fibres 

By opening funds, but these appealed « 

To singularly few subscribers. 

‘‘ A trifling hundred thou.,” they wrote, 

‘*To ease the joints and stiffening sockets.” 

The public acted like a goat, 

They kept the cash inside their pockets. 

So mused I sadly ; and since new 
Sensations oft from grief can jerk us 

I went to see the “ Wonder Zoo,” 

Herr Haoenbeck’s surprising circus. 

There where the Model Homes were built 
That left some while ago the bard bored 

I watched the Nubian lions wilt 
In imitation lairs of cardboard. 

And sudden, whilst I saw them roll — 

Those monster cats — beyond their ha-ha, 

A solace came into my soul, ■ 

I murmured sotto voce, ** Aha ! 


“ If but yon sunken fence w^ere filled, 

So that these grim-faced brutes might cross it, 
Are there no athletes here undrilled, 

Veiled by their adipose deposit ? 

“In slothful ease Britannia shirks; 

But haply, near these sundering ditches, 

Some mute inglorious miler lurks 
Under a morning coat and breeches. 

“ Oh, if the gulf were bridged 1 What late, 

What all undreamed-of hurdle-winners 
Might blossom from a natural hate 
Of forming parts of feline dinners ? 

“ Yes, even I, the motley fool, 

Starting from scratch and willy nilly 
Might prove it needs no Yankee school 
To knock the level hundred silly. 

“ The gymnast’s art should all be mine 
As, clambering from the scene of piUage, 

I roosted safe in yon red pine 

(Left over from the Russian village). 

“ Ay, and if all old tales are wrong 
'And lions climb — ^from that asylum 
I, should come out extremely strong, 

■Using my brolly for a pilum.” Evoe. 
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THE INDOWIITABLES. 

Thebe is trouble ahead^ for some 
of OTir Peers. 

I liave just come aci'oss three fore- 
warnings of it. 

The first was in the train'. A fat 
man was telling bis grievance to a thin 
man. * ' ^ 

*^I’ll stick at nothing,” he said. 
** I mean to see this through. The 
idea! Why, weVe only been in the 
house seven weeks. Pemember that. 
Eemember also that gas is half-a-crown 
a thousand.. And understand that we 're 
most economical ; we he always turning 
the lights clown, my wife and I. Now 
then ; in spite of this the rascals want 
me to pay on sixty thousand feet ! It 's 
preposterous. ~^We couldn’t have got 
through SQ much if we had never let 
a burner or a stove go out day or night. 
And we he* economical ! What do you 
say td that 

The thin man said that he had never 
heard anything so infamous in his life. 

“But I’m going to fight it, I can 
tell you,” said the fat man. “ Oh yes. 
If necessary 1 11 take it to the House 
of Lords.” 

“Quite right,” said the thin man, 
picking up his paper. 

The second case was late at night, 
in the corner' of a restaurant. Two 
men were talking near me and I heard 
most of it. ’ • ' ' 

“ It was., like this,l. sp-icL one, who 
might have been a journalist from the 
look of him, to the other, whom I 
could not exactly place, but fancied he 
was perhaps remotely connected with 
music. He yawned'rather more than 
I should have liked had I been the 
narrator. .“It was like this. There 
were eight of u,s to dinner and five of 
us had old brandy at two bob a go. 
Only five." The first lot was poured 
out by the waiter, so there can be no 
trouble over that; that’s ten bob. 
Then three or four of us had another 
go. Do you see ? ” 

The musician came back to earth 
and said that be saw. 

“Very well. Even supposing that 
we did overpour a little, we didn’t 
have more than ten j)ortions altogether. 
That I can swear to. Yet what do you 
think the bill said? ‘Liqueurs, two 
pounds.’ Think of it I ” 

The musician woke up and made the 
motions of a man thinking of it and 
finding it the limit, 

“Of course I refused to pay,” the 
journalist went on, 

“ Of course,” said the musician. 

“And now we’re fighting it. But 
I don’t care if it breaks me, I ’ll resist 
it. If necessary I’ll take it to the 
House of Lords.” 


The third case happened only this 
morning. I met in the street an artist 
friend. 

“ Hullo,” I said, “ I don’t often see 
you out and about at this hour when 
there ’s so little decent daylight.” 

“No,”;he said, “it’s an “awful bore, 
but I ’ve got to see a lawyer. The fact 
is I ’m in for litigation,” 

“ You? ” I cried. - 
“ YeSj me. It ’s dead against my 
nature, ! know, but this is serious. In 
the public interest a fellow must do 
something unpleasant now and then.” 

“ What is it ? ” I asked, drawing him 
towards a comfortable resort where 
cordials against this appalling weather 
were obtainable. ‘ • 

“The fact is,” he said, “my wife’s 
been poisoned.” *" 

“Poisoned! ” 

* “ I don’t mean in the Bobgia way. 
Not any Cathebine be Medici tricks. 
No, merely in 'a London restaurant. 
Out shopping the other day she had 
lunch in one of those West End places 
and she ’s been ill ever since. ^ A dish 
of currju Well, I’m going', to. have 
those people’s-blood, and incidentally 
some money too, I hope.” 

.“ I wush you joy of the experience,” 
I said. 

“ I know all about that,” he replied 
dismally^. “ but it’s got "to be done. 
And I ’m going through with it.” 

“ You ’IL stick at nothing ? ” I said. 

“ Nothing,” he replied. “ If neces- 
sary , .... . . 

“ I know,” I said/ ' 

“What?” . : ^ 

“If necessary ypu ’ll take it to the 
House of Lords.” 

“ Yes ; but how ^id you know ? ” 

“ I ‘guessed it,” iTeplied ; “but you ’ll 
be horribly congested there.” 

And so, I repeat, there" is a busy 
time ahead, for som'e of our Peers. 


UNCLE STEVE’S FAIRY. 

You ’ve ’eard ’em tell o* fairy folk 
An’ all the luck they bring? 

Now don’t you ’eed the lies that ’s spoke ; 

Tlicij don*t do no such thing ; 

You see my thumb, Sir, ’ow it ’s tore ? 
You ’ll say, may’ap, a badger boar 
’As done it ? By your leave, 

An’ that ’s a bloomin’ faii^, Sir, tliat bit 
old Uncle Steve ! 

’Twas me an’ Ebenezer Mogg 
An’ little Essex Jim, 

The chap that ’s got the lurcher dog 
That’s cleverer than ’im. 

As met to ’ave a bit o’ sport 
Among the covers at the Court, 

Upon the strict q.t. — 

That’s Ebenezer, then, an* Jim, an’ 
Toby-dog an’ me. 


At ’alf-past ten or so that night 
We left “ The Chequers’ ” bar; 

’Twas dark, an’ down the velvet ’eight 
' Of ’eaven fell a star ; 

The moon was settin’ through the trees 
As big an’ white as ’alf a cheese, 

The very best she could, 

Since we ’ad got the long-net out to try 
the ’Ome Park wood. 

We laid it ’long the cover side, 

A furlong “ xnesli-an’-pin ” ; 

We sent the lurcher rangin’ wide 
To drive the rabbits in ; 

A soft, sweet night in late July — 

We lay among the bracken ■’igh , 

That ’eld the mid-day sun, 

While mute an’ wise ole Toby ranged 
enjoyin’ of the fun. 

But soon %ve ’ears the rabbits squeak,* 
A-kickin’ in the cords, 

An’ gets among ’em, so to speak, 

Like gentlemen an’ lords ; 

We slips along their necks to wring, 
When Mogg ’e ’oilers out, “By Jing! 

Look, lads, ’ero ’s summut fresh — 

A bloomin’ fairy-airy ’s got ’isself into 
the mesh ! ” 

Wo flashed the lanthoiii on to ’im ; 

I tell you, Sir, ’e lay 
A nasty, ugly little limb, 

An’ yallerer than clay ; 

An’ wicious — Ebenezer Mogg 
Wanted to back ’im ’gainst the dog ; 

But Jim ’e says, “ No go ; 

This ’ere ’ll fetch a mort o’ brass for 
Mr. Barnum’s show 1 ” 

I grabs the little jumpin’ -jack ; 

Says I, “It’s gettin’ late; 

We’ll shove the beggar in the sack 
An’ see, at any rate.” 

’Twas tlien ole Buckshot an’ liis 
crew 

Come dashin’ at us ’cross the de\v ; 

The varmint bit like mad ; 

I shook ’im off — ’o disappeared; ))iit 
I W’as fairly ’ad ! 

They brouglit me up at Tbornleigli 
’Bath ; ' 

I got a fortnight’s stretch ; 

An’ still I feels ’is wicked teeth, 

That spiteful little wretch ; 

An’ still my thumb ’s all any’ow 
In w'eather (as it is just now) 

That ’s frosty, ’ard an* chill ; 

’Tis few things seems to do it good. . . , 
Why, thank ’ee, Sir, I will ! 


Why our Chemists are so bright and 
healthy. 

“ Fodle. — TTo\y charming to have a mani- 
cure set presented to you ! When filling it with 
the necessary manicure preparations, include 
the — Nail Polish, which adl chemists keep ; 
it keeps them so bright' and healthy,’* 

Lady*s PictotiaL 
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BILLIARDS k LA GOLF. 

“ I WANT a billiard cue,” I said ; “ one 
I can travel with comfortably — that 
folds up, or telescopes, or does some- 
thing of that kind, you know.” 

Yes, Sir,” said the salesman.- “ This 
style of cue with a secret joint would 
probably suit you. It unscrews in the 
middle, is handy to cany;, and abso- 
lutely reliable when fitted together.” 

. And now about a case ? ” 

Yes, Sir. Do you want a case for 
the secret-jointed cue only, or a case 
for your whole kit ? ” 

“ My whole kit?” 

Your complete set of cues, Sir.” 

“ Never heard of such a thing.” 

“ I assure you, Sir, that all the best 
people go in- for sets — just as with 
golf, Sir. This is a complete set; the 
whole, including the case, for ten 
guineas.” And he showed me a long 
green-lined mahogany box containing 
foreign-looking cues (in addition to a 
secret-jointed one) packed as carefully 
as a set of drawing instruments. 

“Would you mind explaining this 
mystery box to me ? ” I asked. | 

“Certainly, Sir,” said the obliging; 
young man. “This set of cues hasi 
been designed for the billiard player | 
who spends his summer on the golfl 
links and comes back in the autumn to ; 
billiards with the golf -habit higb^; 
developed. That is, the habit acquired i 
on the links of using different clubs for ; 
the various shots. Now this cue *” 
“ Oh, that, of course, is an ordinary 
cue,” I interrupted. “ Never mind that 
one ; introduce me to the others.” 

“Pardon me, Sir, it only looks like 
an ordinary cue. A steel tube has been 
inserted down its interior ” 

“ Do I understand that billiard cues 
have also taken to hunger-striking? ” 
The shopman forced a polite but 
cheerless smile and continued, “This 
makes the cue perfectly rigid and in- 
flexible 

“It has the same effect on the 
hunger-strikers, I am told.” 

“ — and eminently suitable for its 
special purpose. Wo call it the * Driver ’ 
cue — for driving off from baulk and for 
follow-throughs, forcing strokes and 
all-round cannons.” 

“Ah, and what is the hammer- 
headed instrument for ? It looks more 
like a club than a cue.” 

“ Yes, Sir. There is nothing in the 
rules to prevent the use of a club. If 
I may point it out to you, Sir, there is 
here a special appeal to the ladies, who 
are now coming into the game in 
ever increasing numbers. Up to the 
present time most lady players have 
failed ^completely to bring off a success- 
ful masse shot; but with the ‘Hammer'' 


cue used as a club — over the shoulder 

“ I see ! You play it with a down- 
ward smashing blow, eh? An appeal 
to the militant billiardelte? ” 

“ Precisely, Sir.” 

“ And what is this for ? ” I pulled 
out of the case a cue with the point 
flattened on one side, as if some one 
had begun to sharpen it like a pencil 
and left off after the first big slash. 

“That is called the ‘Jumper,’” ex- 
plained the young man, “ and may be 
roughly likened to the niblick in golf. 
Playing it with the flat side of the 
point lying on the table (50) you can 
lift or jump a bait over any obstacle, 


such as a cut in the cloth, or ash acci- 
dentally dropped from your opponent’s 
cigar. In Snooker it is a sine qua non. 

“Here, again, is what we caU the 
‘Potter’; it is telescopic. One hand 
only is required when using the 
‘Potter.’ You take aim as with a 
pistol, the inner tube or cue being 
projected against the ball by means of 
concealed springs which are worked by 
this trigger in the butt. The sights 
are adjustable for long or short shots.” 

“And this fellow with the open 
nozzle ? ” 

“That is our ‘Patent Vacuum’ cue, 
Sir, for screw-back shots. By means 
of this miniature bellows in the butt 
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THE BARGAIN. . 

“Look here, cld cuap, I dance T\7ICE with your ugly little sister if you ’ll take my mater down to grub.” 


a jet} of air is pumped upon the ball, 
through the open nozzle or tip, at 
whatever velocity is desired. When 
the striking ball has made contact 
with the object ball, suction is im- 
mediately produced by releasing this 
fan, Tvhich you may see just inside the 
nozzle.*' 

“By Jove!” I said, “I must have 
one of those. No, I won’t take the 
whole set; I can’t afford a caddie to 
go round a billiard room with me.” 

“ Thank you, Sir,” returned the shop- 
man. “Perhaps you might consider 
our latest marking-board for your own 
room — our Cinema-Board. Por the 
slate in the centre we have substituted 
revolving illuminated films showing 
the leading players at work. Informa- 
tion and instruction hand-in-hand with 
pleasure. When you go to the board 
to register the score you often get a 
hint from the moving picture. . . . 

, No, Sir? Have you seen our musical 
; pockets ? Quite the latest New Year 
billiard novelty. When the ball drops 
into the net the weight presses on this 
stop, which releases a musical phrase 
from a musical-box under the table. 
We have some delightful rag-time 
effects for Pool. . . . Not to-day, Sir? 
Thank you, Sir. The ‘Vacuum Patent’ 
and the secret-jointed cue shall be de- 
livered this afternoon. Good daj, Sir.” 


THE PIDGIN TROT. 

The Paris Academy of Dancing 
Masters, according to a contemporary, 
announce a real successor to the Tango 
in the “ Ta-tao.” This dance is at^any 
rate of respectable antiquity, as it has 
been popular in China since the year 
2450 B.c. ;We anticipate an influx of 
slit-eyed professors from . the Middle 
Kingdom, and are therefore brushing 
up our pidgin English in order that 
ilfr. Punch's readers may be able to 
deal with the situation in the" ball- 
rooms and at Ta-tao teas. Thus : — 

Student, Chin - chin, Mr, Dance- 
pidgin--man 1 

Plofessqr, Chin-chin, sah 1 

Student, You jussee now come this- 
side ? 

Plofessor, My hab jussee come Lun- 
tun. 

Student, You talkee Yin-ke-li ? 

Plojessor. Can do. ' My sabby Eng- 
lishee alio same you. My talkee tlue 
pidgin, no talkee lie pidgin. 

Student, That b’iong first chop I My 
wantchee catchee you teaohee my, alio 
same same you dancee ta-tao. 

Plojessor, My teachee 'numbali one 
plopah 1 

Student, So-fashion,eh? Howmuchee 
plice ? 

Plofessor, My ho makee squeeze- 


pidgin. My teachee velly well. S’pose 
you talkee plice ... 

Student, S’pose you catchee two 
dollali one-piecee time ? . Can do ? 

Plofessor. No caii! My wantchee 
save face ! My plice ten ’doils&h, by’mby 
twenty dollah one-piecee time, alio same 
tango fashion. 

Student, That ting no b’long leason I 
You b’long clevah inside — understand? 
My sabby heap foleign debble. . . . You 
catchee plenty cumshah I 

Plofessor, My no lose face. . . . 
etc., etc., da ca^o. 

Nut, ro?f-piecee hero ? Chin-chin! 

Noisette, Alio same you. You sabby 
plenty girl-chilo hero ? 

Nut, My don' ttink. Who-manblong 
that boy-chilo you jussee talkee down- 
side ? 

Noisette. That b'long my pidgin 1 

Nut. Solly! S’pose you wantchee 
one-piecee dance? My blong numbah 
one good boy! 

Noisette. Gan' do first chop. 

Nut. You sabby dancee ta-tao ? 

Noisette. Can do two-piecee stej) so- 
fashion, one-piecee step 50 -fashion. . . , 

Nut, You b’long quite top-side. . . . 
I say, this lingo is about the edge. 
Put me down for the chow-chow — I 
mean supper, what 1 

Noisette, Sorry. Full up. Ta-tao! 

Zig-Zag. 
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THE PRICE OE ADMIRALTY. 

Me. Punch. » YOU SEEM A LITTLE ANXIOUS, MADAM.” arTT-oa 

■ Beitannia. “YES:" I’M- WAITING TO KNOW WHETHER I’M TO LAY DOWN -THE SHIPS 
I WANT ” AIb. Punch. “OR LAY DOWN YOUR TRIDENT t' i ,, , . 
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POLE 


FURC 



^ SOAP 


Mr. B as “A Bath.” 



, Mr. C as ” The Duke of Marlborough.” 
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Mr. E *s “A Country Squire." 


The Brothers F as “A Baby Grand." 


Thbatee and Tyre Companies are no longer going to be allowed a sionopoly in advertising at fancy balls. From 

PRIVATE INFORMATION V'E ARE ABLE TO ANTICIPATE SOME NOVELTIES FOR THE NEXT CARNIVAL. 


THE MOAN OF THE OLD HORSES. 

[See correspondence in The Spcctatoi' upon tbo snfEerings of old 
horses exported alive to Antwerp.] 

‘‘ Master, it was long ago you rode uie ; 

Master*, you were careful of me then ; 

Never was there anyone bestrode me 
Equal to my master among men. 

When we flew the hedge and. ditch together — 

‘ Good lass I ' — how it made me prick my ear ! 

Horn and hound, bright steel and polished leather, 
Long ago — if you but saw me here 1 ” 

Pitiless wind and heaving surge, 

A fevered foot and a running sore, 

The siren's slvrieh for a funeral dirge, 

I And a hobble to death on the further shore, 

“Master, it was long ago you bought me; 

Master, you were proud to see me strain, 

Matching all my might as nature taught me 
With the loaded burden of the wain. 

When I drew the harvest waggon single — 

‘ Good lad 1 * — how I turned my head to see 1 
Chain and hames and brasses all a-jingle, 

Long ago — do you remember me ? 


Pitiless surge and driving ludl, 

A ship ct-roll in a dazing roar, 

A shoulder split on an iron fail. 

And a hobble to death on the further shore, 

“ Master, you were saddened when we parted, 

Begged of my new master to be kind ; 

Divers owners since and divers-hearted ^ 

Leave me old and weary, lame and blind. 

Yoices in the tempest passing over — 

* Good lass ! ’ — I can scarcely turn my head.* 

Oats and deep-strewn stall and rack of clover, 

Long ago — and oh that I were dead ! ” 

Piteous fate — too long to live, 

Piteous end for a friend of yore ; 

Was it too much of a boon to give 
A merciful death on the nearer shore ? 

The New ‘‘White Hope.” 

I passed through several drawing-rooms,’ she says. * I saw ladies 
who were so shy that they couldn’t utter a word before me, hut who 
suddenly put a ribhon round my wrist to measure it ^ — ^you know, of 
course, by reputation Polaire’s 16-inch wrist .” — Sunday Chronicle, 

If the biceps is in proportion, Bandsman Blake should 
tremble. 
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TUP PI AY stand of the Samurai, where Shoji of Yo-San, One missed the fine 

AT THE PLAY. might reasonably have hoped for performance of Miss Hildyard as the 

'*The Darling of the Gods.” some hand-to-hand play, nothing outcast Geisha, with its suggestion of 
Though the Gallery, on the night happened except one fatal shot from an Sadi Yakko's manner. . 

when I attended, received it with unseen musket, and even then the The play was again admirably ^ 
rapt interest rather than delirious en- stricken body fell into the wings. If it mounted, and the final scene of reunion ; 
thusiasm, The Darling of the Gods hadn't been for the throttling of a spy in the clouds (reached after an interval i 
promises once more to justify its title, and a touch or two of hara-kiri in the where every minute, by Greenwich time, : 
The play has undergone very little dark of the Eamboo Forest we should was a hundred years) contrived to escape 
modification since it was produced a have had practically no corpses at all. the banality which commonly attends 
decade ago. It remains pure melo- Sir Heebeet Tree was again the these transfigurations. I was glad, too, 
drama incidentally set in a Japanese most likely exotic, and played his revolt- to observe that, in the code of etiquette 
dress, and sprinkled with a few Japanese ing part with great gusto and a permis- which prevails in “the first Celestial 
W’ords. Here and there it may^ sible amount of humour. Miss Marie Heaven,” the European habit of oscu- 
reproduce the Japanese attitude of LoHR,whose delicate grace of feature and lation is recognised; though it seems' 
mind, as distinct from details of colouring lost something by her dusky that you have to go through a very 
custom’ but the general spirit of it disguise, was sufficiently Japanese in hell of a time before you get to it. 
follow^s the traditional Anglo-Saxon the first scene, and did the right 0. S. 

lines. Anybody who knows no more twittering with her feet ; but when the 

of Japan than_maybe, , thi: nin mjictbd 


gathered from the pages 
of Dafc ADio Hearn will 
at least have learned 
that her youth is taught 
to regard the love- 
interest of an ordinary 
English novel as an 
indecency ; and so will J 
recognise the improb- 
ability of the romantic 
element in the play. 
Still, all that is of little 
consequence, for there 
must have been very 
few who went to His 
Majesty's to improve 
their acquaintance with 
comparative ethnology. 
The play has pleasant 
things for the eye ; and 
one of the best of them 
was the face of Mr. 
George Kelph as 
Kara, leader of the 
Samurai. But there 





THE OLD MASTER. 

As these things go, I 
reckon our sale went 
i pretty well. Just before 
closing time we held a 
rubbish auction, with 
Ginger in the chair. ; 
Ginger would make an i 
jabsolute Napoleon: 
! among auctioneers. ; 
He can bully, lie, des- | 
pair, wheedle and take- ! 
you into his confidence i 
in one breath. j 

He had sold four 
table-centres and a pair 
of babies' boots for 
songs when Mrs. 
James Allen came up 
to his platform and ex- 
plained a parcel w^hich 
she handed up in agi- 


Burglar {holding jewel-case). “Sorry to trouble ybr, Muh, but would yer xvhictrvprci 

MIND HELPING ME CHOOSE A PRESENT FOR THE MiSSUS? It ’S HER BIRTHDAY Impels. 

TERMOERER,’* GingOU . aCCG' 


Aara, leader ot theUEEMOEREB:” 

Samurai. But there' , .... 'with a whistle that 

were horrors, too ; notably the senile virgin light-heartedness of Yo-San was was not without its moral effect on 
amorousness of and the offen- changed to tragic despair she mislaid the mass. Ho released it from its 

sivc little figure of It, his^ shadow — her Orientalism and reverted to her wrappings reverently and, after a short 
an interpolation ^ in the bill of fare, attractive English self. She brought sci'utiny, spake out. 

A properly qualified^ dwarf I might a true pathos into the scene w^h ere she “We have here, ladies and gentle- 
have welcomed; but this precocious babe is left out of mind by her lover, to men, what I have no liesitation in 
with the false moustache and the sham whom, at a pinch, all that is unfair to regarding as the gem of the sale. It 
bald Clown and the cynical giggle, who love was fair in war. I shall never, by has by a highly unfortunate mischance 
ought to have been in the nursery the way, quite understand how JYam so lain hidden up to five minutes ago. 
instead of serving his master with far forgot his manners and obligations It is nothing less, in fact, than an 
liquid stimulants and assisting in all as to threaten her with death for a indisputably genuine Van Ruiter — (sen- 
sorts of wickedness, was a peculiarly betrayal to which he owed his own life sation)— which Colonel Allen has very 
nauseatinpbject, and got on my nerves and with it the opportunity ot killing nobly consented to sacrifice for— for 
lar more th^ the terrors of the torture- her. With this reservation, Kara is a the splendid cause which has assembled 
chamber. This painful business was brave and noble figure, and Mr. Eelph us here to-day. (Applause.) This little 
done off, and indeed most of the bloody made him look like it. canvas, ladies and gentlemen, apart 

work was earned on out of sight— a I was disappointed that Mr. Philip from being an authenticated example 
curxouseconomym ap ay where there Merivale should have had no better of such an artist as Van Euiter, is a 
was so much talk of lethal tools. It is chance than was afibrded by the part possession which any man mi^ht be 
true that an arrow once flopped on to of a dumb servant for the display of proud of. It is called ‘ The TwoVind- 
brought a note that delightful personality which so mills 'and is, I hope, known to most 

W Doughty; of you by reputation. What shall we 

weie now and then raised to strik^but but he was quietly admirable in the say for this, ladies and gentlemen ? ” 
were always arrested in mid-air. Even most thrilUng scene of aU-outside the “ Savenpence,” said a humourist. 
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Mr. Archer is pleased to be amus- 
ing/*' said Ginger with more than his 
usual asperity. “Mr. Archer says seven- 
pence. Well, I 'll say five guineas. 
Any advance on five guineas, ladies and 
gentlemen? Going, going " 

Now I shouldn't have thought there 
were sixteen shillings left in the bazaar 
grounds outside the stall boxes. But 
before the hammer showed any signs 
of descent a still small voice from the 
background said, “ Six pounds." 

It was Mrs. Newman. She is worth 
anything between five and six figures, 
and hunts the antique indiscriminately. 

Ginger bowed comprehendingly and 
began talking again. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, six pounds 
offered for a sigjied Van Euiter. Look, 
you can see the signature. Is this to 
go at six pounds ? There 's no reserve. 
Van Euiter’s ‘ Two Windmills’ going at 
six pounds. Any advance ? Sir Eobert, 
a man of your taste " 

Sir Eobert Firley had been looking 
on waveringly. He is a man of no 
taste at all except it be in -the matter 
of old brandy; but he hates Mrs. New- 
man and he wavered no longer. 


“ Six guineas," he said. 

“ Seven pounds," said Mrs. Newman. 

“ Guineas," growled Sir Eobert. 

“ Eight pounds;" said Mrsi Newman. 

“ Guineas," from Sir Eobert. 

“Ten pounds," said Mrs. Newman 
more shrilly. 

“Guineas,” Sir Eoberfc w’as now 
well set and looked good for a century. 

Mrs. Newman hesitated. Ginger 
gave her the right sort of look. To 
speak was to break the spell. She set 
her teeth. 

“ Fifteen pounds,” she said through 
them. 

“ Guineas," said Sir Eobert w'ith his 
unfailing originality. 

Amid furious but suppressed excite- 
ment the struggle went on. It was 
only at seventy-five pounds that Sir 
Eobert began to feel silly and the prize 
fell to Mrs. Newman. 

“I congratulate you, madam," said 
Ginger warmly. “Even as it is you 
have got it at a remarkable price." 

She went away happy. 

Afterwards I approached Ginger. 

“ Was that a genuine Van Euiter, 
really ? " I asked. 


“ Sure," said Ginger carelessly. 

“ But — er — " I asked, “ who is Van 
Euiter ? . What ’s his school ? I don’t 
know much about these Dutchmen." 

“Van Euiter," said Ginger severely, 
“is a painter in oils. His work has 
been known to fetch as much as seventy- 
five pounds. As for his school, there 
was a man of that name at Marlborough 
with me.' And as the canvas of * The 
Two Windmills ’ is dated 1912 it might 
be him/’ 

A Child Among the Prophets. 

The Evening Neios called attention 
to the' following as one of the “ special 
i features " of a recent issue : — 
'‘FOEEOASTS OF SPBING- MILLINERY 
By Miss Bessie AscOugh (Age 7).’* 

** To relieve a bum make an application cf 
common soda moistendono ishnnhi irriis- 
nnrhh-i oisoonr g mh honia nnnso snhoro 
ronoh ihnonhiso iioosocmfw shrd cmfw shr 
tscseshte 

j As a rule, single women live longer than 
single men.” — Mackay Daily Mercivt'y, 

I Perhaps they don’t read The Machay 
i Daily Mercury. 
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MIRANDA’S WILL. 

I AM not legal adviser to Miranda’s 
family; nevertheless she came to see 
me on business the other day. I saw 
at once by her serious air that it was 
something of first-rate importance. 

‘‘ I want a will/' she said ; “ one of 
those things that people leave when 
they die/* 

“ Some people leave them and some 
don’t/* I said, 

“ I mean the things that show who 
is to have your belongings.** 

Undoubtedly you mean wills.” 

“ Do you sell them '? ** 

“ Sometimes//-- 

“ I should like to see some.” 

What size'? ” I asked facetiously. 

‘'Sixes — ^long ones/* said Miranda, 
looking at her hands. 

“ I remember// I murmured. 

Miranda looked up with a start and 
assumed her severest expression, 

“ I ’m afraid yoii/re not treating the 
matter seriously. Perhaps I had better 
go to father’s solicitor ; he ’s older and 
quite serious- But then he’s rather 
bald and uninteresting, I think he 
takes sDufi*.” 

1 retorted in my most professional 
manner. “ I beg your pardon ; I tliink 
you must have misunderstood me. I 
meant that all wills are not quite the 
same ; some are longer than others.” 

“Not too *long, then/* she said. 
“You might show me some medium 
size oiies. I should like to do the 
thing fairly well.” 

“ We don’t exactly stock them ; 
they ’re generally made to order.” 

“ I *m sorry ; I wanted one at once. 

: You know I was twenty-one the other 
I day.” (I knew it to my cost.) “ Father 
j says that eveiyone over twenty-one 
ought to make a will.” 

“ Your father’s views on the subject 
are very sound. If you’ll give me 
I your instructions, 1*11 make you one.” 

' I spread a sheet of paper in front of me. 

I “But surely you can make a will 
I without my help ? ” 

: ^ “Not very easily. It’s something 
like being measured for a gown. I must 
: know whafc you have to leave and to 
' whom you wish to leave it.” 

“ But I don’t want anybody to know.” 

“ J 'm not anybody.” 

“ I know. I don’t think, though, that 
I quite care to tell you.” 

“Then T’m afraid there’ll he some 
little difficulty about executing your 
wishes in the matter,” 

“How much do wills cost?” she 
asked irrelevantly. 

“It depends on the length.” 

“ How much a yard ? 

“ We mostly sell thorn by the folio, 
not by the yard,” 


“How many feet are there in a 
folio?” 

“ You *11 have to ask a law-stationer 
that.” 

“ How much would a medium-sized 
will cost ? Half-a-erown ? ” 

“ More than that,” I said. 

“Much more?” She turned over 
some coins in her purse. 

“ A good deal more.” 

“ But I saw some in a chemist’s for 
ninepence. Perhaps I *d better buy one 
; of those.” 

“ You might,” I said doubtfully. 

“ You said that as though you didn’t 
think that chemists sell very good wills.” 

“ There ’s nothing really the matter 
with them. They consist of somej 
printed words and spaces — mostly 
spaces. If you happen to execute them I 
the right way the Judge afterwards j 
decides what they mean.” ; 

“ But how does he know ? 

“He doesn’t. That’s what makes 
it so interesting. After a number of 
barristers have explained what they 
might mean, the Judge says what they 
ought to mean, and they mean that.” ^ 

“So there would, have to be a law- 
suit?” ~ 

“ Almost inevitably.’* 

“ And you make good wills ? ” 

I “My wills are all of the very best 
quality.” 

“ Then I suppose I must let you make 
me one. What sort of tilings do people 
leave?” 

“All sorts of things. Anything 
they’ve got and quite often things 
they haven’t got.” 

“ Animals ? Dogs ? Can I will away 
Bobs, for instance ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Gan I leave anylhing to anyone I 
like?” 

“Yes, to anyone you like or don’t 
like.” I was thinking of Bobs. He is 
not a very amiable dog and no friend 
of mine. 

“I think I’ll leave Bobs to you.” 
I had felt it coming. 

“ But I might die before Bobs. Bolis 
being a specific legacy, would then 
lapse and fall into residue,’* 1 hurriedly 
explained. 

“ That doesn’t sound nice.” 

“ It isn’t nice, Bobs would never be 
happy there. You had better leave him 
to some one younger.” 

After we had settled Bobs on a 
young cousin we got on quite quickly. 
We left her old dance programmes and 
several unimportant things of doubtful 
ownership to her greatest . rival ; her 
piano (with three notes missing), on 
which she had learnt to play, as a child, 
to her Aunt in Australia, said Aunt to 
pay carriage and legacy duty,; her violin 1 
to the people in the next flat; her| 


French novels to the church library; 
her golf clubs and tennis racket to 
her old nurse ; her Indian clubs to the 
Olympic Games Committee ; her early 
water-colour sketches to the Nation. 
We divided up all her goods. Every- 
body got something appropriate. It 
was a good will. And when I sug- 
gested that there should be no im- 
mediate charge, bub that the cost 
should bo paid out of the estate in due 
I season, Miranda very cheerfully agreed ; 
land even went so far as to express a 
generous hope that I should outlive her. 

THE MAN OF THE MOMENT. 

Jamumj 23, 1914. 

Who is the happy tradesman ? Who 
is he? 

I mean in this peculiarly hoi-rible 
weather ? 

The chemist. 

There is no happier tradesman than 
he. He stands all day long, and a 
lai'ge part of tiro night, among his' 
bottles and boxes and jars and jarlets ^ 
and pots and potlets and tabloids and 
capsules, selling remedies for colds and | 
oougbs and sore throats and rheumatism | 
and neuralgia. ' 

The colder it is the more he is on 
velvet, the chemist. 

In America he is called a “ druggist,” 
but “chemist” is better, even though 
it confuses a mere peddler of ammoni- 
ated quinine with Sir William Eamsay 
and Sir William Obookes. 

The old - fashioned spelling vras 
“chymist,” and there are still one or 
.two shops in London whei'e this spoiling | 
holds, but I think it *s affectation. 

Meanwhile the chemist (or chymist) i 
j is coining money. ! 

Not even his lavish expenditure of ! 
! clean white paper and red, red sealing 
wax, and the gas that burns always to 
melt that red, red sealing-wax, can 
make his profits look ridiculous. 

Not even the constant loss of small 
articles from the counter, such as mani- 
cure sticks, and digestive tablets, and 
jujubes, and face cream and smokers’ 
cachous, which never ought to be spread 
about there at all, because they are so 
easily conveyed by the dishonest custo- 
mer into pocket or muff’, can seriously 
upset the smiling side of the chemist’s 
ledgei'. 

Every night, when at last, laden with 
gold, he climbs to Ihs bed, he hopes 
piously that the morrow may be colder. 

And it usually is. 

He will soon be a millionaire. 

It is only a warm wind that can 
blow the chemist no good. 

I wish I was a chemist, but it is now 
too late. 

Still, I wish I was a chemist. 


Jasuaby 28 , 1914 .] 
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Aunt. can’t think of letting you two cirxs oo alone, and as I shall not be able to go your 'Cncle will look . 

AFTER YOU.” 

Xiecc * “That’s very kind op him, Auntie; but I hope you don’t expect us to cling to his apron strings all the 

TIME.” 


THE BEER-FIGHT. 

{Suggested by Mr, Ceestmbton*s “ The Flying Inn”) 

Op G. K, C. a tale I tell, of Gilbert Chesterton, 

And bow be met Gambrinus once and bow they carried on. 

Each roared a lusty challenge out, as only topers can. 

And sat, him down and called for beer, and then the bout 
began. 

One had a Seidel to his hand, and one a pewter pot ; 

They drank potations pottle deep, in fact they drank a lot. 

And as they drank the barrels dry they rolled them on the 
floor’ 

And sang a stave and drained a quart and called aloud for 
more. 

Their glowing souls o’erlopped the stars; they had their 
hearts’ desire, 

The while the world spun round and round its busy track 
' of fire.^ 

I ’ve lived for this,” said G. K. 0. and tossed his flaming 
head ; 

” Der Kerl ist stark, das Bier ist gut,” was wdiat Gambbinus 
said. 

The sun looked on, the moon looked on, the comets all 
stood still 

To see this stout and jolly pair who never had their All. 

And still they drained their beer as if thej^’d only just 
begun ; ‘ ' 

And no one dared to interfere to settle which had won. * 


PRESSIMISM. 

{The Bard to the schemer of neiospaper placards.) 

Why, crystalliser of the world’s diurnal 
Experience, why plunge my soul in gloom 
With tidings that are ghastly and infernal ? 

Why dim my morning eye with tales of doom, 

. Of flood and fire, of pestilence and drouth — 

Leaving me down, distinctly, in the mouth ? 

Why stun me with : “ Explosion in a Larder : 

Cook and Policeman JBlovtn to Bits”; “The Girl 
That Poisoned Half a Parish ” ; “ Weather Harder 
x\nd Death Bate Bising”; “ Poacher Brains an 
Earl ” ; 

Why blazon blackly forth such blighting news, 

Nor give a glimpse of life’s less dismal hues? 

Why not proclaim such gladness as the following: 

“Twins Born in Tooting: Trio doing well”; 

“ Chelsea Churchwarden much Improved, and 
Swallowing 

Beef-Tea with Ease”; “A Pamous Barking 
Belle 

Gets off at Last ” ; “A Navvy’s Love op Greek ” ; 
“Young Poet Earns a Guinea in a Week”? 

' “ Velour Hat, pretty blue, trimmed large elephant.” — AdvL 

A small seagull looks prettier and is less in the way at 
matindes: 
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THE CONVERTED STATISTICIAN. 

A SUDDEN jolt as we thundered over 
some points caused me to shoot a piece 
of bread-and-butter on to the floor. I 
stooped to pick it up. ^ ^ - - - 

“ Stop a moment, please 1 " cried my 
companion. ' He jumped to his ‘ feet 
and examined it. “Ah,” said he, “ but- 
tered side downward 1 ” ^ 

. “ It *s always the same,” I said, as I 
jerked the thing viciously "out of the 
window. “It*s always buttered side 
downward.”. - 

, “No, there you fall into a common 
' error,” protested the other. “ You may 
take it that flfty-seven per cent.' fall 
I buttered side upward, and only forty- 
; three per cent, buttered side downward.” 

; H'm,” I said dubiously. 

‘“You must pardon me for my offi- 
' ciousness,”, he went on, “ especially as I 
' have now no reason to, be interested in 
' such things.* "Buf habits are strong.” 

I looked at him curiously. ‘ ‘ Habits ? ’ ' 
I said. 

; 'i* Yes, habits. Bor years I kept an 

accurate record of every slice of bread- 
and-butter I saw fall to the ground. ■ I 
; hgld better explain myself. Nearly all 
my life, you must understand, I have 
‘ maintained the view that the generally 
accepted theory of the * cussedness of 
things * is all wrong. You know' that 
• to most -people ‘cussedness' is the 
‘ governing factor of life.” 
j ‘^Bather !” I agreed. - 

, “ Well, I disbeheved it, and I set to 

I work to collect materials for a book 
j which was to prove ' my case.' Bor 
j years I incessantly gathered statistics 
1 on the subject. ' Do I bore you? ” 

I Not at all,” I assured him. ’ 

! “ The results were extraordinary, 

j Take, for example, catching trains. It 
i is highly important that you should 
[ catch a train at short notice.' , In nine 
! cases out '.of ten, you will say, your 
j taxicab breaks down, or your tram is 
j held up by a block in the traffic, 'or the 
j current fails on the Underground.” 

“ Certainly it does.” 

“On the contrary— 7 I am speaking 
from memory, but i think my figures 
are accurate — the taxicab only breaks 
down in 1*5 per cent, of eases; wuth 
the tram the percentage rises to 1 * 8 ; 
with the Underground it falls to ' 2 .” 

I gasped. 

“ Or take the case of studs,” he went 
on. “ You drop a stud, and it promptly 
and inevitably rolls away into some 
quite impossible hiding-place. So most 
of us believe. As a matter of fact it 
only does so approximately three times 
out of a hundred. Or bootlaces. If you 
are exceptionally late in the morning, 
your bootlace always snaps, you say. 
Not at aU. It breaks in such circum- 


stances only four times out of a possible 
hundred. And with bicycles, to take 
another example. If ever you get a 
puncture, you fancy that it always 
occurs on some occasion when you are 
sorely pressed for tirhe.' Again, not at 
all. Out of a hundred punctures only 
seventeen are sustained at such unfor- 
tunate moments.” r 

“You seem to have studied the 
subject pretty deeply,'?'! remarked, 

-,“Oh, my dear Sir,"! cannot myself 
recall a tithe of the material I collected. 
I 'carried out my inquiries in every 
conceivable direction.' Suppose we take 
the obscure case bf a — ^let me see — of a 
burglar. This was one of my most 
difficult researches. A burglar wil 
assure you, if you happen to be in his 
confidence, that .every time he enters a 
house, at a moment when absolute 
quiet is from his point of view essential, 
a door slams, or a pot of jam falls off 
a shelf, or a— a canary commences to 
sing loudly, or there"' occurs one of a 
hundred other unlucky noises he will 
name. *"'As yoii inay imagine, my in- 
vestigations ■‘into* this problem were 
extraordinarily difficult. But the result 
was a triumph'. In bnly ’375 per cent, 
of cases is our burglar disturbed by an 
unexpected noise for which he , is not 
himself responsible. As for the specific 
examples given, the results here are 
even more striking. ' The’'' pot of jam, 
for instance, only falls down in, I 
think, *0025 per cent: "of cases, the 
canary bursts into song in only *00176 
per cent., and so'bn.” 

“ It is astonishing,” I admitted. “ I 
must certainly 'obtain a copy of your 
book. Perhaps- ' ” ‘ 

“I never published it,”, he inter- 
rupted. “ As a matter of fact I became 
converted.” I 

“ Converted ? ” I exclaimed in amaze- 
ment. “In the face of all your sta- 
tistics?” ‘ . 

“ Yes,” he said meditatively. “ I 
remember the occasion v^ell. It hap- 
pened a few months ago,' in early 
Spring. I had just completed the last 
chapter of my book, and I -laid down 
my pen with a sigli. There before me 
lay all the statistics I had so laboriously 
collected, neatly tabulated and arranged 
with the proper explanatory notes and 
diagrams. It was finished after all 
these years I I can assure you it was 
an emotional moment. I don't know 
if you have ever brought a great. work 
to a successful conclusion; if so, you 
can understand my feelings.” 

“ I can imagine them,” I said. 

“ Well, I opened the Brench windows 
and stepped out into the garden to 
calm myself. It was a lovely March 
day, I remember, sunny- and fresh, and 
I paced up and down the garden till 


my emotions subsided and I gradually 
recovered my self-control. Then I went 
indoors again.” 

The train slowed down and he began 
to gather his things together. “ While 
I was gone,” he said sadly, “the wind 
blew my manuscript and the best part 
of my notes into the fire.” 

“How excessively unfortunate!” I 
murmured sympathetically. “And this 
converted you to the ‘ cussedness ' 

theory?” 

“ Yes,” said he, as he stepped down 
to the platform, “ It was the . only 
book I ever wrote, and it was burned 
practically to a cinder. It works' out 
you see, at exactly 100 per cent. I . 

i 

THE EPIDEMIC. 

[A French contemporary, commenting upon 
the fact that the sudden appearance of cold 
weather in London is accompanied ’/by ‘ an 
equally sudden disappearance of cats, demon- 
strates the cause of this coincidence.] , 

What boots it, Sir, to boggle at 
The truth ? v Sq^ be it said i 
Quite candidly, our Th'omas-cat, 
McCorquodale, is dead. 

When winds from East and North con- 
spire 

To freeze the very breath, 

To you it means the mere desire 
To skate or sit too near the fire, 

To him 'twas sudden death. 

The cat that leaves the hearth and strays ' 
Abroad is over-bold ; 

McCorquodale wquid-godiis w^s;- * 
Despite the fr’ost. .To use a phrase - 
Belittled in these careless days, 

He caught his death of cold. 

'Twas not from native lack of fur 
That his demise was such. 

We did not see the end occur, 

But, though it be to cast a slur 
Upon humanity, infer .. ^ . 

(And you will catch pur meaning, Sir) 
He had a coat too much. 

And now, when Northern winds are , 
. bluff . . — ' . . ’ 

And veering to the Bast, 

And Beauty sliuns their rude rebuff 
By hiding hands (and powder-puff) 
Inside her Eussian sable muff, 

We tell ourselves, “ Why, sure enough 
There goes, disguised as better stuff, 
McCorquodale deceased I ” 

Advice to Mothers. 

“January 20, at Kenyon-road, Wavortree, 
to Mr, and Mrs. Oswald TJxrs worth, a son 
(bath well)." — Liverpool Echo. 

“Artists in Gentlemen’s Headwear.” 

mi • 

This always creates surprise, bome- 
how one still expects to see them in 
sombreros. 
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THE HUNT BALL SEASON. 

First Nut . “It’s Miss Smith-Brown. She’s ale bight — they’re lookin’ apier her.” 
Second Nut {joulling tip) , “Good graciods, my dear chap, it’s my Tango partner 1” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Punches Staff of Learned Clerics.) 

Looking about among the very best cliches (my own and 
others) — “supersubtie analysis,’* “intimate psychology,” 
“masterly handling,” “incomparable artistry” — I found 
nothing that it didn’t seem a sort of impertinence to apply 
to Joseph Conrad’s Chance, which Methuen has just had 
the good luck to publish. For the whole thing is much 
nearer wizardry than workmanship. I put the book down 
with a gasp, so close had I been to realities as conjured up by 
one to whom realism is a servant and not a master* I had 
come to know, in that piecemeal way in which one actually 
gets to know one’s fellows — waiting for later experience to 
confirm or modify earlier impressions — the hapless, tragic 
Flora ; her father, de Barral, the pseudo-financier, fraudu- 
lent through unimaginative stupidity rather than criminal 
intent ; the kindly-cruel pair of Fynes ; that perfect, 
chivalrous knight of the sea, Captain Anthony, Flora's 
fiery-patient lover; his splendidly staunch second officer, 
Poioell, and the analytic Marloio, also a sailor-man, who 
acts in the capacity of ultra-modern chorus to this tragedy 
of chance. The central idea is the old wonder that such 
vast issues can hang upon such trivial happenings, not 
merely in the outer I'ealm of fact but on the inner stage of 
character. And, this being his theme, perhaps Mr. Conrad 
ought to have been more scrupulously careful to use no 
such strained coincidence as Poioell' s detection of de 
BarraVs attempt at revenge on his fancied enemy, Anthony, 
But this is indeed a slight defect in a work of brilliantly 
sustained imagination and superb craftsmanship. I wonder 
if the author’s magic has so seduced my judgment as to 


make me feel that the somewhat shadowy characters of 
Captain Antlwny and de Barral are deliberately suggested 
in fainter outline just because Marloio has in fact not 
known them personally, but only through the reports of 
others. I am prepared to believe the author of Typlwon 
subtle enough for that, or for anything else, and I have 
this only grudge against him, that he intrigued me to the 
point of feverishly “ skipping,” out of sheer excitement to 
know if and how the deplorable misunderstanding between 
Flora and her quixotic Captain- Anthony was to cleared 
up, just like any ordinary decent library-subscriber, instead 
of the case-hardened critical fellow I naturally take myself 
to be. 

There are two things for which I have a special affection. 
One is an old friend who has often persuaded me that this 
world is rather a place for smiles than for gloom ; and the 
other is a new book of stories which have life in them, 
which make their effect with a seemingly artless certainty 
and leave the pleased reader with the impression that they 
are, if anything, a shade or so too short. Both these things 
I have obtained in Otie Kmd and Another (Secker), by 
Mr. Barry Pain. “ The Journal of Aura Level,” with 
which Mr. Pain, leads off, is a delightful performance. It 
has freshness and charm and its sentiment seems to me to 
be exactly right — the sentiment of an eager and attractive 
young girl relating the feelings of her heart in thetenderest 
and prettiest style as far removed from preciosity as it is 
from a silly simplicity. All the stories have the essential 
merits of brightness and lightness, and most of them have 
I that peculiar kind of ingenuity which is one of Mr. Pain’s 
' strong points. Suddenly they land you at a point which is 
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nowhere near to that to which you thought you were 
travelling. The characters, even when they are engaged in 
paradoxical and preposterous actions, are real men and 
women, such as you could meet almost anywhere in a day's 
walk, and they are set off with Mr. Pain’s fancy so as to 
become additionally lifelike. Many things ha\o struck jne 
in the reading of this book. One is that Mr. Pain's new 
novel is overdue. Another is that he has an uncanny 
familiarity with the ways of solicitors. “ There is,” he says, 
“ no historical instance of a solicitor after the age of forty 
having made any change whatever in the manner of his 
clothing.” 

I will confess that it took a little time — say four 
chapters or so — for the peculiar charm of Sim^ple Simon 
(Lane) to take hold upon me. It is not, I quite honestly 
think, that I object to being laughed at. Goodness knows 
we- ordinary folk get enough of that nowadays at the 
hands of these clever 
young' satiricals ; and 
most of us have enough 
common honesty to ap- 
preciate our tormentors. 

It is that, just for a time, | 

I w^as troubled with a| 
genuine doubt whether j 
Sir. A. Neil Lyons was | 
not becoming too sati-| 
rical to be sincere, and: 
allowing his gift for face- j 
tiousness to betray him. 1 
The device of inventing ; 
a simjole-minded young j 
enthusiast, and making | 
him ask perpetual ques- 1 
tions to the undoing of • . 
all those who accept;! ‘ 
blindly the beliefs wbiclrj I 
Mr. Lyons is out to ridi-1 ' 
cule— well, there was": 
nothing specially en-1 ' 
livening in that. Briefly, \ ' 
young Simmi BoneyhalU ‘ 
in his parents’ home ' ’ 
threatened to weary me. 



• A W0RLD»S WOKK5JR. 
Chef timing a mixed geill. 


But later, when he had migrated with his money and his 
extram'dinary collection ’ of pvUges to Silverside, E., and 
there set up his prepostierous household, and become a 
Guardian fwitb what devastating municipal results you 
may guess!) I found myself the grateful admirer of both 
Simon- and his creator. Mr, Lyons’ sympathetic drawing 
of certain odd London characters is a thing that I hiive 
often admired; he has no better portraits in his galleiy 
than^ these of the quaint objects of Smon*^ Silverside 
hospitality! Specially did I like Margaret, the wholly 
xmgrateful young woman whom he had befriended, and the 
trenchant speech with which she expressed her resulting 
opinion of his sagacity. She and others are also depicted 
in some very attractive drawings which illustrate (for once 
the: right word) a, book that, wdiile perhaps not for every 
reader (parents please 'take note), will certainly delight 
those who can appreciate it. 

l^an, clean, brown Englishmen bear the stamp of the 
upon them and have made England what 
she is. Smug-faced missionaries grow^ fat on the spoils 
they have collected from smug-faced church-and-chapel- 

goers at home. Labour Members are in the pay of Ger- 

many and frequent infamous flats ‘in the West-End. [goes^or? 


Liberal Cabinet Llinisters — sometimes, more shame to them,: 
of decent birth — wince consciously when reminded of the 
taint of their association with plebeian colleagues. These 
things, and many more of equal moment, I have learnt 
from Mr. Stanley Portal Hyatt, who in The Way of 
the Cardines (Werner Laurie) describes how Sir Gerald, of 
that famous family, captured, with reckless profusion of 
local blood, the independent island of Katu. Katu is in the 
Malay Archipelago. Of vital importance as a key to the 
Eastern trade route it is eagerly sought after by Germany, 
and to Germany’s protection, after Sir Gerald* s exploit, a 
pusillanimous and almost more than Liberal English Govern- 
ment basely ceded it. But what could you expect when Sir 
Joseph DarJcin, smug-faced h^^pocrite (I am sorry, but almost 
everybody in this book except the Cardines had a smug 
face), was a member of our Cabinet? Were it not that 
Mr. Hyatt writes with a distinct sense of style and some 
power of narrative, I should boldly label The Way of the 

Cardines as one of the 
most amazingly humor- 
ous books I have read 
for a long time. In the 
circumstances my amuse- 
ment was mingled with 
a certain amount of re- 
spectful sorrow. Sir 
Gerald Cardine took 
morphia tablets freely; 
on the essence of what 
strange herb Mr. 
Stanley Portal Hyatt 
had been browsing before 
he began to write The 
Way of the Cardines I 
simply dare not think. 
I should recommend 
readers to mitigate the 
crudity of his opinions, 
as I did, by softening the 
C of Sir Gerald* s per- 
petually reiterated sur- 
name all through. The 
story sounds even more 
beautiful so. And I like 
— to think that, w'hen the 
hour of England’s need comes, a Sir Pilchard of the 
historic house, and reared in some famous school, will not 
be found w'anting. 


Our Gallant Bishops. 

“ TheBisliop of Banw-in-FurDGSS rendered timely assistance yester- 
day in an accident which occurred in the main street of “Carlisle.' Part 
of the harness of a heavily-laden cart broke, and the horse was becom- 
ing restive, when the Bishop, who was passing, prevented further 
danger by buckling up the girth while the carter held up the cart shafts, 
which would otherwise have fallen to the ground .” — Morning Post, 

A lesser man would have pinched the carter’s cap. 

Mr. Balfour’s Gifford Lectures. 

“As everything is illusory, wc had better make our -illusions as 
pleasant as possible, ‘ That,’ he said, ‘ has been my view.’ ” — Times, 
^ “ As everything was necessarily illusory, we had better make our 
illusions as pleasant «as possible. (Laughter.) That had never been 
his view. (Applause .)” — Westmimter Gazette, 

Which of^ these reports is right must remain a matter of 
philosophic doubt unless Mr, Balfour can clear it up. 

“At once, respectable Youth, for small milk round ; a good milker ; 
dive in.” — Advt. in Liverj^ool EchoP 

What is the good of a Pure Milk Bill if this sort of thing 
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, ^CHARIVARIA. 

The statement, made at the inquiiy 
into the Dublin strike riots, that 245 
policemen were injured during the dis- 
turbances has, we hear, done much to 
allay the prevailing discontent among 
the belabouring classes. 

“Coaling the Stores” is a head- 
line which caught our eye in a news- 
paper last week. To be followed, after 
the strike, we imagine, by “ Storing 
THE Coals.” 

A Eussian ojB&cer, last week, shot the 
leader of a gipsy choir in a St. 
Petersburg restaurant, not be- 
cause he sang out of tune but 
merely because he expressed re- 
sentment at the ofBcer’s conduct 
towards -.,his ^ daughter.. It is 
thought that the incident may 
lead to an -Entente between 
Germany and Eussia. 

^ Our Navy standard of 16 
Dreadnoughts to 10 of the next 
most-powerful Navy is, says Mr. 

C.' P. Trevelyan, rough and 
ready. Well, in this matter our 
standards may or may not be 
rough, but let’s hope they’re 
ready, anyhow. 

js;.An organisation called “The 
Parents’, League” -has been 
formed in New York for the 
purpose of simplifying the lives I 
of children. This has caused! 
a considerable amount of uneasi- 
ness in juvenile circles, and it is 
said that a “ Hands-oftVour-jam ” 
p'arty has already been formed. 


Messrs. Hutchinson's interesting 
History of the Nations, the first part of 
which has just appeared, is something 
more than a mere compilation of facts 
already known to us. We had thought 
that both photography and limited 
companies were comparatively recent 
inventions. An illustration, however, 
in this new work, entitled “ Charles I. 
going to execution,” bears the descrip- 
tion, “ Photo by Henry J. Mullen, Ltd.” 

Councillor Sherlock has been elected 
Lord Mayor of Dublin for the third 
time in succession, and Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle will be interested to 



In a letter of Mrs. Carlyle’s 
just published, the wife of the 
Chelsea sage describes a cat as 
“a selfish, immoral, improper beast.” 
This has given no little satisfaction in 
canine circles, where the deceased lady 
is being hailed as a human being with 
the insight of a dog. 

sic ❖ 

The Cambridge Bevieio is talking of 
dropping the publication of the Uni- 
versity sermon. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the mere threat may have 
the effect of making the sermons more 
entertaining. 

A volume entitled “The Great Scourge 
and How to End it ” has made its 
appearance. We had imagined this to 
be a treatise on the anarchist activities 
of a cei'tain section of the Suffragists 
until we discovered the name of 
Miss Christabel Pankhurst as its 
authoress. 


THE HELPMATE. 

Newly-wedded Sushand {fresh from the altar). “Excuse me 
TAKING THE LIBERTY, SiR, BUT DO YOU HAPPEN TO KNOW OP 
ANY PLACE WHERE MY WIFE COULD GET A LITTLE 'CHARRING 
TO DO? ” • • i ' 


hear, that . there is some talk now of 
calling the local Mansion House 
“ Sherlock’s Home.” . - 

Belief in the innocence of the dove 
dies hard. At Driffield, last week, a 
Mr. Dove, who was charged with con- 
ducting a lottery, was acquitted in 
spite of his pleading guilty. 

A music-hall performer gave a turn 
in a King’s Bench court the other day. 
There was a time when a judge would 
have objected to his court being turned 
into a theatre, but since the advent of 
comic judges the line of demarcation 
has become blurred. 


According to Dr. Frank E. Lakey, 
of the English High School, Boston, 
U.S.A., boys are at their naughtiest 


between 3 and 4 p.m. ; and at their 
best at 10 a.m. But surely most boys 
are awake and out of bed at 10 a.m. ? 

“POPULAE MICEOBES 
Audience of 2,000 at a Blackpool 
Lecture.” 

. Daily Neivs. 

One is so accustomed to think of the 
little chaps in millions that this seems 
rather a poor attendance. 

HONORIFIGS. 

. A COWARDLY hoax was recently per- 
! petrated in Paris, where a number of 
politicians consented to assist in 
raising a statue to Heg4sippe 
Simon, the educator of the 
Democracy and author of the 
famous epigram, “The darkness 
vanishes when the sun rises,” 
only to discover later that 
H4g4sippe Simon had never 
existed. 

Needless to say, this has pro- 
duced a profound .impression 
upon public men in this country, 
who are regarding invitations 
of a similar character with the 
gravest suspicion. 

For instance, Mr. William 
Archer, on receiving a request 
for his assistance in raising a 
monument to Ib*sen, is reported 
to have replied cautiously that 
he would like to ^ know more 
about this writer before giving 
an answer. 

Mr. Clement Shorter, on 
being asked to join the com- 
mittee of a Bronte memorial, 
replied suspiciously,' “Why do 
you ask me of aU people ? ” 

Mr. J. L. Garvin, on being 
approached en the subject of a 
bust of Mr. -FiLSON Young, is 
reported to have consulted his 
assistant-editor as to whether the name 
might not be a pure invention ; while 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton remarked, when 
asked to assist in raising a bas-relief 
to Charles Dickens, -that he didn’t 
believe there was no sich a person. 

“Mr. M’Call, K.O., said Dr. Keats had 
charge of the toys in the- infirmary, and for 
the purpose of maintaining order he was 
sometimes compelled to resort to corporal 
astonishment .” — Glasgow Daily Record. 

Billy Brown {siirjprised) : “ Ow ! ” 

In our last issue, quoting from a 
Johannesburg telegram, we referred to 
The Evening Chronicle as a “Labour 
organ.” Its London Manager writes 
protesting against this description; and 
we now oner our heartiest regrets for the 
grave injustice that we seem to have 
^one to our South African contemporary. 
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SMITHERS, B.C. 

I SAW it on a map, most large and fine 

(I saw it with the naked eye — no dream), ^ * 

Showing how trains upon the Grand Trunk line,.’ 

Grand but Pacific, run along by steam 
Bight to Prince Bupert on the sea (a port) 

And there are brought up short. . 

Smithersl I saw it on a map, I say, 

A panoramic map in Cockspur Street. _ 

And sudden in my heart 'began to play 
Echoes of old romance, and all my feet * 
Fluttered responsive! to the name’s sheer beauty,* 
So rhythmical and fluty. 

Smithers! The music of it filled my mouth. 

I saw Provence and that enchanted "shore, 

And lotus-isles amid the dreamy South, 

And champions out of mediaeval lore 
Looking at large for ladies in' distress 

Bound storied Lybnnes’se. ' 

T ‘ 

I was a trovatore (with guitar); 

Yend^ia’s airy donies' above me shone ; 

I heard Alhambra’s fountains, faint and far; 

I broke the Kaliph’s line at Carcassonne ; 

All kinds of lost’ chords latent in my withers 
Woke at the name of Smithers. 

.Ah,. .if in Avalon’s vale I may not rest 

When envious Time has 'worn me to a thread, 

' Then let me go to Smithers in the West, 

. And on .my gravestone let these words be road : 
Attracted- by its name to this fair scene ^ ' 

Ee died a ^Smitherene. , , 0. 8. 

THE COMMERCIAL SIDE. 

Now that the Headmaster of Bradfield has decided to, 
start Commercial side,” to enable boys to prepare at 
school for a business career, it may be of interest to publish 
these fragments from the diary of another Headmaster who 
has done pioneering work in a similar direction : — 

Jaimary 20.— First day of term. This morning, in Hall, 
I made the iriomentous announcement that the School 
would shortly -have a new ‘‘side” — devoted to Business. 
Schoolboys' are usually so ' conservative "that I had anti- 
cipated some signs of disapproval; Nothing -of- the -sort. 
The speech was received with loud cheers, renewed when 
I prophesied that the Waterloo of the future would be won 
on the “Commercial side”*of Fadfield. Truly a hopeful 
outlook. ' . - * ' 5 

January 21.-=— As I expected, the Commercial side has 
been the chief topic of conversation among boys and 
masters. The latter are, I fear, reactionary — realising, no 
doubt, their incompetence to deal with business subjects. 
The boys are enthusiastic. 1 am constantly approached in 
the corridors by lads who say it has always been their 
ambition to become a Tipton or a Whiteridge, or a Gilling 
and Warow, as the case may be. One little fellow quaintly 
confessed that he had always longed to be a “Mother 
Spiegel.” Great Britain’s future in trade is assured if this 
spirit continues. 

January 22, — Even the Classical VI. seems interested in 
my new project, and questions proving a genuine keenness 
were asked me when I was taking Homer this morning. 
One boy propounded the doubtful but stimulating notion 
that Homer was ideally tlie name of some early Greek 
Co-operative Stores, and that the Eiad and Odyssey were 


parts of a gigantic scheme of advertisements. This is very . 
illuminative and indicates that a real desire for efficiency 
exists in the most unlikely quarters. 

January 23. — An example of the sort of prejudice one has 
to contend against occurred to-day. Henderson, one of the 
House masters, sent across a note asking wdiat I should wish j 
done in the following .case. It appears that a boy in his 
House named Montague has by some form of.bai'gaining 
already deprived three new boys of their pocket-money for 
the term. “ Montague has exhibited such an extraordinary 
commercial aptitude in this matter,” Henderson wrote, 
“that I propose to flog him. Before doing soTiowever I 
thought I would ask for your assent, as you might prefer 
to make him a prefect.” ' ' 

January 24. — Brown Major, the Captain of Football, i 
has been deputed to ask me if I could arrange a Jumble ' 
Sale match-against Giggleswick. Have had to explain to 
a boy, Lipscombe, sent up for gambling, that the rule 
against this is inviolable, and that I could not accept as 
ah' excuse for his breaking it the fact that he intends, on 
leaving school, to adopt ^ the - business of a bookmaker, j 
Specialisation at school in all branches of business is of / 
course impossible. i - * 

Jdmlary 26. — M. Constantin, .the French master, has i 
come to me with a complaint. Two. days ago,.fqr.>trying , 
to dazzle him duiing lessons with a sun-glass, he gave j 
a boy .named Dawkins 500 lines. To-day, instead -of the 
usuaf Bacine, Dawkins handed in lines copied from an i 
advertisement in the daily press beginning: — “Perhaps ' 
you are suddenly becoming stout, or it may be that you ! 
have been putting on weight for years. . .” As Constantin ; 
is disposed to adiposity, he is convinced that Dawkins * 
meant this for impertinence. Dawkins, however, ■ has 1 
explained to me that he is^profoundly interested jn- Patent ’ 
Medicines, the sale of which he hopes to take up as soon 1 
as he has qualified on the Commercial side. ^'Pardoned 
Dawkins and accepted M. Constantin’s resignation.’-/ .. 

’ Janixnry 27.-*-! fear the school is taking the Commercial 
side too literally — with unforeseen results. To-day there ; 
was a regrettable incident in the tuck-shop, outside the { 
door of which, unknown to Mrs. Harrison, a placard was I 
nailed up announcing “ Harrison’s Winter Sale. All goods { 
at sacrificial prices. - Must be cleared. No offer refused.” ; 
As a consequence the boys burst into the place in a crowd, ; 
ate and drank everything they could lay hands on, and paid 
for nothing. I have undertaken to rectify this matter. j 
January 28. — Mutiny is rampant. The boys, inflated 
by their- success in the tuck-shop, held “ A Great White ! 
Sale” in most of the dormitories last night. As a con- j 
sequence, all towels, sheets, pillows, flannels, etc., are ; 
inextricably mixed up, and a very large number can' only i 
be described as “remnants.” Seven masters have resigned, ; 
including Herr Wolff, who was informed by ad:)oy that he 
refused to handle the works of Schiller, because they ') 
were “made in Germany.” Personally flogged the hoy. j 
January 29. — Things are becoming intolerable.’’ Three i 
boys appeared in the lower Modern class this morning in j 
frock coats and false waxed moustaches wdiich they must • 
have written to London for. They were sent up to me and j 
had the audacity to explain that they hoped to.be shop- j 
walkers some day and wanted to practise. Another boy : 
asked if a Hair Drill could be substituted for the ordinary : 
drill. Verily the reformer’s task is a thankless one. i 

January ^0, — Actum est . . . This morning I announced : 
to assembled boys that I should not proceed witli the • 
Commercial side. The speech was received in silence, I 
except that one boy (whom, I regret to say, I was unable . 
to identify) called out, “And the next thing, Sir?” I fear 
there is no real commercial zeal as yet among boys. 
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COMMERCIAL CANDOUR AT THE SALES. 

*‘I ASSURE YOU, Madam, these kitchen knives eeeresent the greatest value 

EVER OFFERED AT THE PRICE. 

“They certainly look nice and seem very cheap. The only question is — will 

THEY CUT?” 

“Ah, Madam, if you ask me that, I’m bound to say they will not; but a hat 
is their ove fault.” 


LIDBETTER. 

The shopkeeper said he had not got 
it in stock, but he would get it for me. 

“When?” 

“ By to-moiTOw morning,” 

“ Before lunch ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ For certain ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

Very well then, I would have it. 

“ Can I send it ? ” he asked. 

“ No, someone will call.” 

Very well. It should be ready for 
my man before lunch. 

How did he know I had a man ? I 
wondered, I had never been to the 
shop before. Do I look like a man 
who has a man? I suppose I must. 
Yet I always rather hoped that I didn’t. 

What had I said exactly? I had 
said, “ someone will call.” 

Either, then, “ someone ” means, in 
such shops, a man-servant ; or the fact 
that I am a man-keeping animal is 
visible all over me. 

I went on to wonder if, should he 
see Lidbetter, he would know that he 
belonged to me. Did I not only betray 
the fact that I kept a man, but also 
what kind of a man I kept ? 

Good old Lidbetter — what should I 
do without him? I w’ondered. How 
get through the day at all ? How, to 
begin with, get up ? 

The morning tea, the warmed copy 
of The Times and The Mail (only 
Lidbetter would ever have thought of 
warming them), the intimation that 
the bath (also of the right temperature) 
was ready — how should I be thus 
looked after without Lidbetter ? 

And then the careful stropping of my 
razors. Without Lidbetter how could 
I get that done for me ? 

Without him I am sure I should 
never change my neck-tie till it was 
worn out, or get new shirts until mus- 
tard and cress had begun to sprout on 
the cuffs of the old ones, or have a crease 
down my trousers like Mr. Gerald Du 
Maubier, or go out with anything but 
a dusty overcoat and dustier hat. 

But with Lidbetter ... 1 

How do people get on without Lid- 
betters ? I wondered. I suppose there 
are men who do not keep men and yet 
exist — men who can’t say, “ My man”? 
An odd experience. 

I wondered how old he was by now — 
Lidbetter. Difficult to tell the age of 
that type, so discreet and equable. He 
might be anything from thirty to fifty. 

And what was his other name? 
Curious how I had never ascertained 
that. I must ask him, or, better still, 
get him to witness something and sign 
his full name. My will, say. 

Talking of wills, perhaps I ought to 


leave Lidbetter something after such 
faithful service. 

Good old Lidbetter ! 

Thus musing I walked home. 

The next morning I went to the 
shop and asked for the parcel. 

“You surely won’t carry it yourself? ” 
the shopkeeper said. “I would have 
sent it only I understood that your 
man would call.” 

“ I haven’t got a man,” I said. “ I ’ve 
never had one.” 

“ Pardon,” he replied, and gave me 
the parcel. 


“Two quite unique golf performances have 
been made on the Lutterworth course. The 
Rev. W. C. Stocks and Mr. F. Marriott were 
playing a round of eighteen holes last Friday, 
and at the third hole, which is an iron shot 
(145 yards), Mr. Marriott surprised himself 
and amazed his opponent by holing out 
with an iron. Then when they came to 
the eighth hole, which is 188 yards distance, 
the rev. gentleman went one better. Taking 
his brasscy, he had the delightful experience 
of seeing his ball roll into the hole. Both 
shots were magnificently directed.” 

Market Harborough Advertiser* 

We guessed at once that they must have 
been fairly straight. 
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THE YELLOW FURZE. 

(A Tragedy in One Act, toliicli may he 

played hy the Abbey Theatre players 

'without Jee.) 

Scene I. 

\Tlie kitchen in the M* Ganns* house. 
Mrs. M’ Gann, Sheila M’ Gann, Molly 
M*Gann, Aloysius Murphy, and 
Jeremiah Dunphy sit round the fire, 
top left centre. The door is top right 
centre. On the left side is a luindoiv. 
Four large grandfather clocks are 
standing here and there round the 
room. In front of the fire is 
seated a little loee hit of a 
pigeen. The Stranger is seated 
by the windoiv, apart from 
the rest. As the curtam rises 
one of the clocks strikes Uuo, 
another strikes eleven, while 
the others remain silent. It 
is thus impossible to tell lohat 
time it is. The Stranger 
gazes out of the luindo w. No 
one speaks. The curtain 
falls. 

Scene II. 

[Much the same, except that the 
window is now on the right 
side. The loomen are engaged 
in peeling potatoes. The 
Stranger is obviously much 
embarrassed at the sudden 
change in the position of the 
toindotv. 

Jeremiah. 'Tis a terrible night 
— a terrible wet night. 

Molly. Sure an’ it’s yourself 
that has no call to say the same, 

Jerry Dunphy, an’ you saying a 
minute since that ye were as dry, 
as ye could be ! 

[The rest break into a roar of 
laughter, with the exception 
of the Stranger and the pig. 

Aloysius [slapping his knee). 

A good wan, that ! It ’s yourself 
is the smart girl, MoUy ! 

[The door is suddenly filing open ivith 
great violence aoid young Michael 
enters. He is carrying a number of 
hurls. 

Jeremiah. Power to ye, Michael 
avick ! And did ye win to-day ? 

Michael. Is it win ? And will ye tell 
me why wouldn’t we win ? 

[Sheila is about to speak, but checks 
herself as a thin griping voice is 
heard chanting outside. 

The Voice. 

“ There is a little man 
In a dirty w^ee shebeen, 

And the spalpeens do be leppin’ in 
the bog,” 

[The voice ends on a high note, which 
quavers away into silence, 

Sheila. The blessed Saints preserve 
us i What was that ? 


3Irs. M' Gaiiii. MvL&ho., don't he inght’ i others recoil in horror). We must stop 


ened, child ! Sure, it ’s only poor ould 
Blithero" Pat. [She goes to the door 
a 7 id opens it.) Come in, Pat, and have 
a bite an’ a sup to warm ye this terrible 
night. 

[The old man enters. He comes slowly 
over to the hearth, tapping toiih his 
stick, and seats himself in front of 
the fire. He seems to stare at the 
glowing turf. At last he speaks. 

Blithero Pat. Coinin’ over the'"“bog 
I met Black Finnegan. He had a 
powerful drop o’ the drink on him. 





Scene — Village Concert — Sqttire^s turn to sing. 

Official. “ ’Cpe you gets on all eight, Sie. It’s been 

FAIELY GOOD OOP T’ NOW.” 


Molly. The Saints preserve us from 
that man I 

Blithero Pat [continuing 4n a dull 
monotone). And Shaun M’Gann was 
with him. 

[Mrs. M’Gann sits back %ciih a look of 
horror on her face. 

Aloysius. Shaun does be a terrible 
man when he ’s on the drink. 

[The pig rises and goes out by the 
door, which has been left open. 

Sheila. The crathur! ’Tis himself 
can’t bear to hear his master mis- 
called. 

Blithero Pat [still continuing in the 
same tone). Shaun told me to tell ye, 
Mrs. M’Gann, that he was coming 
home the way he ’d kill ye entirely. 

Jeremiah [starting up quickly, as the 
* A Connemara word signifying blind. 


him. He ’s coming by ' the bog, ye 
said, Pat ? 

Blithero Pat. Ay ! Be the bog it is. 
Aloysius. Come on, all of ye! 
[Exeunt hastily all but Blithero Pat 
and the Stranger. 

[Bliihevo PdAi chiichles softly. He then 
addresses the Stranger z?i a hoarse 
tvhispcr. 

Blithero Pat. Divil the bit he’s 
cornin’ be the bog. He *s cornin’ be the 
cross-roads. 

* [The Stranger makes no reply. 

Blithero Pat laughs hideously 
and goes out. 

Scene III. 

[The same. The air is heavy 
with the scent of stout. Mrs. 
M'Gann sits before the fire. 
She still peels potatoes. The 
Stranger is almost concealed 
behind grandfather clock 
number four, from the 'shelter 
of lolnch he peers nervously 
at the window, ivhich has 
leturncd to its original 
position. A heavy step is 
heard outside. 

Mrs. M'Gann [starting up in 
terror). That ’s Shaun’s step ! 
[The door is kicked open and 
Shaun enters. He is fairly 
far gone in drink. Ashe looks 
at her she backs a step or two 
and stares at him toildly. 
He kicks over grandfather 
clock number one, ivhich is 
evidently damaged by the fall, 
as it commences to strike 
wildly and insist^tly, 

Mrs. M'Gann. Shaun! 

[He staggers over and looks at 
her closely for a moment. 
Then he catches her by the 
throat, hurls her to the ground, 
and begins to kick her 
savagely. He laughs as he 
kicks her, for at heart he is not 
a had-natured man. She gradually 
becomes still. * At last he stops and 
looks at her. 

Stem. Mary! [A pause. Then in 
a louder tone, with a note of alarm in 
his voice) Mary ! 

[He looks at her for two minutes in a 
dazed way and then staggers out of 
the room. The Stranger, who until 
this moment has not said a word, 
does not speak now.' Gi'andfather 
clock number one continues to strike 
insistently. 

' CUETAIN. 

** Tbe first brick of the structural work was 
laid on Tuesday, Jan. 6th, and is proceeding 
rapidly .” — Clacton Times, 

Destination unknown. 
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THE MASCOT CRAZE: A CUP-TIE OF THE FUTURE. 


IVORY. 

O, .CHiEFi/»pr©cured by a fate that is harshish 

'' From ponderous pachyderms* innocent shapes I 

0, 'Shipped of old time by the navies of Tarshish 

For SoiiOMON's court and the wondering gapes 
Of Jerusalem's Great Age, 

The invoice for freightage 

Including some items of peacocks and parcels of apes ! 

O ex 5 [uisite surface of Orient idols 1 
- 0,‘hewn by the workmen of cunning Cathay 

For the sword-hilts of kings and their saddles and bridles ! 

0, carved for Athene ! 0, chosen to-day 

For the match now proceeding 
Betwixt those two leading 

And infantile billiard antagonists, Newman and Gray ! 

O, how shall I sing of thee, loved of immortals ? 

Eemember what breaks of thy boon have been born ? 

Or describe how the dreams that go out at thy portals 

Are true by the test of the amethyst morn, 

Whilst the kopes that encumber 
Our profitless slumber 

Fare forth through the bonzoline exit — I should say 
the horn ? 

Shall I ask why it is that the sagest of mammals 

Is toothed with such splendour, for woe or for weal. 

As compared with giraffes or hyenas or camels 
' Or wombats ? Why man, when he falls to a meal, . 


Gan suffer no tusk-ache 
From marmalade cake 
To rival the infinite sorrows that Hathis may feel ? 

These things I might prate of and should do with pleasure 
Except that they *re far from the point of my song, 
Which is aimed at a dental adornment, a treasure 
Unheard of as yet by the ignorant throng, 

But an ivory fairer, 

More fleckless and rarer, 

Than ever was looted by trader from elephant’s prong. 

For I care not for elephants, no, not a particle ; 

Sorrows they have, but they cause* me no ruth ; 

And a fig for their tushes ! I mentioned the article 
Merely to lead you along to the truth, 

To the fact of all wonder. 

Our baby (no blunder — 

You can not only feel, you can see it) has cut his first 
tooth. Evoe. 

Box and Cox. 

** The doctors have stopped issuing bulletins regarding Sir Lionel 
Phillips whose condition continues to give satisfaction. He is able to 
lease Ms bed for a short time daily .” — Natal Mercury, 

** When Lord Kitchener arrived in Cairo very few people were aware 
that, travelling on the same train as his lordship, were a crocodile, 
two hyenas and two civet cats. These animals had been presented to 
Lord Kitchener when he was at Kosti .” — Egyptian Gazette, 

We wish we had had the luck to attsnd this lev^e. 
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THE STRONG MAN. 

[A fragment of a diary, signed 

which may be ])iched iLjp in Bouverie 

Street some day,] 

Monday. — Although I continue to 
wear an enigmatic smile in public, I 
may confess to myself that the situation 
: causes me anxiety. The Home Hule 
Bill was passed five days ago, ^ and 
already there are signs of military 
activity in Ireland. Anthony thinks I 
ought to proclaim martial law. In the 
course of a short lecture at breakfast 
j this morning he referred to the historic 
1 case of South iVfrica, and reminded me 
: of the enthusiasm - with which the 
I Unionist *<JParty greeted this stirring- 
j exhibition of the strong hand. Martial 
! law, ho says, supersedes all other law, 
and the deportation of any person 
whose presence is nob desired be- 
comes — T— - At. this point I had him 
deported to the nursery, for I desired 
to be alone. All the same I feel that 
there is a good deal in what he says, 
and’T shall think it over to-night. 

Tuesday,— Mdiirtiol law proclaimed. 
I have decided to be The Strong Man 
of England. Force may be no remedy, 
but'it is much esteemed by the Unionist 
Party, and I don’t seel why Winston 
should be the only popular member of 
the -Cabinet. ' • ' 

Wednesday. — Excellent. Caeson has 
been -safely smuggled out of the country; 
He travelled from Belfast to Liverpool 
in a packing-case labelled Oranges, 
and was then eriabarked in a whaler 
for Greenland. The ship, I understand, 
has no wireless installation and will not 
stop at any poi*t on the- way. As he 
had to leave Belfast rather hurriedly, 
without packing, I have lent him- a 
spare-suitrof Weugwood Benn’s clothes. 
The authorities have orders to deal with 
the other leading members of the Ulster 
Provisional Government in the same 
way. 

Thursday. — The Ulster leaders have 
.been safely deported. Unfortunately, 
there ■was no ship immediately 
available for -them, and at the present 
moment they are in a pantechnicon 
labelled “Theatrical Troupe” (a tip 
from Botha) touring the Cromwell 
Eoad. They go up and down twice in 
a day, I am told, stopping nowhere on 
the way. Without their leaders the 
Ulstermen are weakening, and they 
may.be expected to accept the Home 
Eule Act peaceably in the course of a 
few days. Martial law is certainly an 
extraordinary solvent of .the most 
difficult situation, and I can only 
wonder that I never thought of it 
before. 

Saturday, — However hard one tries 
one can never please everybody. In 


a fierce speech at Bootle last night, 
Bonab denounced me as (among other 
things) a Tyrant, a Dictator, and an 
Autocrat 1 (The other things were not 
so polite.) By an exhibition of the 
strong hand I have practically stifled 
the Ulster Eevolution, and this is all 
the thanks I get from the Unionist 
Party. I have sent him a note, asking 
him to drop in in a friendly way and 
chat about it. We haven’t had one of 
our little conversations for a long lime. 

Monday. — Bonar refused my invita- 
tion indignantly, and actually made 
another speech on the same lines at 
Pudsey. Even the Liberal papers 
confessed that it was enthusiastically 
received ; in fact, P.W.W. in The Daily 
Neius went so far as to say that a 
staunch Eadical in the gallery “ paled 
suddenly” and later on “blenched.” 
There was only one way of dealing 
with this situation. Bonar Law had 
become a serious danger to the State 
(me), he was fomenting rebellion against 
authority (mine), and he would have to 
go. 1 telegraphed instructions, and 
within half an hour Bonar had left 
Pudsey for Faiphborough as a grand 
piano. To-night he is strapped on to 
an army aeroplane and launched into 
the EipicjheiV The aeroplane has no 
wireless installation and will, I am 
informed, stop nowhere until it reaches 
its destination. 

Tuesday, — Strict Press censorship 
ordered. ■ Unionist Papers are for- 
bidden to comment adversely on my 
operfitions. As a result, the first 
nineteen columns jof The Pall 3Iall 
Gazette were blank this afternoon. 
In' the evening edition, however, the 
editor could no longer restrain him- 
self, and he is now waiting at the 
docks as a consignment of cocoa for 
Shackleton's South Pole party. 

Wednesday, — Overheard an unex- 
pected compliment (paid me by a 
Unionist) in a District train this even- 
ing. This gentleman said, “ After all, 
he’s a strong man. One does know 
where one is with a man like that.” 
He had to confess, however, that he 
didn’t know where Bonar Law was. 
Neither do I. My new-found friend 
got out at the Temple, and I wish I 
could have followed him and asked him 
to tea one day, but the fact that I was 
disguised and on my way to Blackfriars 
Pier to see the Lord Mayor’s departure 
in a submarine prevented me. I have 
always wanted to witness one of these 
deportations, and certainly the police 
were very nippy, if I may use the 
word. The Lord Mayor descended 
from a taxi in a straw-filled crate 
labelled “ St, Bernard — fierce,” and was 
in the submarine in no time. It was 
his own fault for summoning a non- 


party meeting of protest at the 
Guildhall. I bate these non-party 
meetings — they’re always more insult- 
ing than the other sort. i 

Friday. — i^nthony says that I shall 
have to get an Indemnity Bill through 
the Commons ; otherwise, when martial 
law is over, I may get hanged or 
something. This is rather annoying. 
Deported Anthony to bod, but could 
not get rid of my anxiety so easily. 
The Unionists of course will vote 
against an Indemnity Bill, and so, I 
fear, will a good many Liberals and 
Labour men, who say that I am 
nndeinocratic. Awkward. 

Saturday. — Still a little anxious about 
the I.B., but a great victory over the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at golf 
in the afternoon has restored my spirits 
somewhat. We were square going to 
the eighteenth, and when I got into 
a nasty plane in the bunker guarding 
the green it seemed all over; but with 
a sudden inspiration I proclaimed 
martial law (which, as Anthony says, 
supersedes the ordinary laws) and teed 
my ball up. Thence easily to the green , 
and down in ten, David arriving in Ihs 
usual mechanical eleven. Ho was a’ 
little silent at tea, I thought. 

Wednesday, — Excellent. This mar- 
tial law is a wonderful thing. On 
Monday I had the whole of the 
Opposition kidnapped and sent down ■ 
by one of the special Saturday trains, 
well guarded and labelled “ Football 
Party,” to Twickenham. The train 
was guaranteed to stop for some hours 
at every station on the way, and is 
not due at Twickenham till to-morrow 
morning. Meanwhile my Indemnity : 
Bill went triumphantly through tlie 
House this evening, and now all is 
well. 

Thursdsiy. — End of martial law. I 
Eathor a dull day on the whole. i 

A. A. M. 

Answer to a Olergyinan. i 

No, dear Sir, your high calling does 
not excuse you from observing the rules 
of civility common amongst laymen 
when writing to the Editor of a paper 
which has expressed views that do not 
happen to accord with your own. 

‘ * Danciug was engaged in around the bonfire 
to the skirl of the philabeg .” — Olasgoio Herald. 

On reading this we immediately went 
round to our tailor and ordered a new 
pair of bagpipes. 

* ^A change has come over the domestic habits 
of the French middle class. This means that 
the money that would have been accumulated 
for the girUs diary is now in some casbs diveuted 
into other channels.’^ — T. P’s Weekly. 

Probably squandered on a packet of j 
those useless New Year’s cards. * • | 
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Bosun (to new deck hand %vho has trodden on his toes while hauling 07 i a rope). “ ‘Beg 
YOUR PARDON,’ INDEED! ThAT ’S BLOOMIN’ PINE LANGUAGE TO USE TO A SHIP'S BOSUN.” 


February 4, 1914.] 

LOCAL COLOUR, 

I. 

From the Editor The Globe Fiction 
Meujazine'' to Auhretj Aston^ Esq. 

May 5th. 

Dear Mr. Aston, — We are extremely 
soiry that we cannot see our way to 
using Bed Shadoics. The idea is an 
excellent one, if a tiilie improbable. 
But you must be aware that West 
Africa has been w'orse handled by 
fiction- writers than any other locality, 
and we are afraid we dare not risk 
publishing a story in which the writer 
has drawn on his imagination for local 
colour, however vivid that imagination 
may be. The West African expert at 
our office assures us that Bed Shadows 
contains some inaccuracies which would 
be bound to spring to the eye of any 
reader who had been near the West 
Coast. We cannot imperil the reputa- 
tion of a magazine so widely circulated 
as ours, and we feel that in returning 
the MS. we are in some degree safe- 
guarding your own. Thanking you for 
the many excellent stories you have let 
us have, Yours very truly, 

J. W. Inglebt, Editor. 

II. 

Aubrey Asto7i to the Editor. 

Laburnam Bise, Hornsey. 

May Sth, 

Dear Mr. Editor, — Thanks for your 
note. I cannot help feeling that you 
were to some extent influenced by your 
knowledge of the fact that I had never 
been near the West Coast. I hope, 
however, to visit the White Man’s 
Grave shortly and will possibly let you 
have some stuff from the spot. 

Yours, A. A. 

III. 

The Same to the Same. 

From Sherbro, Sierra Leone. 

June 

Mr. Aubrey Aston begs to enclose 
to the Editor of “The Globe Fiction 
Magazine ” another West African effort, 
and hopes that it may pass his critic. 

IV. 

The Editor to Aubrey Aston. 

Jidy Slst. 

Dear Mr. Aston, — Herewith proof 
of The Case of Mr. Everett. I trust 
you will be able to let us have some 
more West Coast tales while you are 
out. Stories with the true African ring 
about them, from such a practised pen 
as your own, are hard to come by. 
Our “ critic ” passed Mr. Everett with 
honours. You will no doubt see your- 
self by now how comparatively bald 
and unconvincing Bed Shadows ' is, 


when set against a tale “hot from the 
oven.” Yours very truly, 

J. W. I. 

P.S. — Our West African expert asks 
me to thank you for information on 
several points on which he had been 
hazy. It is news to him that the 
Mendes have an Arabic strain in their 
blood ; he had believed them to be pure 
Zishtis. He had also been in the dark as 
to the origin of the “ leopard ” murders. 

v. 

From Aubrey Astern to the Editor. 

Hornsey, Septe^nber 20th. 

Dear Mr. Editor, — ^Many thanks 


for the proof (forwarded to me from 
Sierra Leone) of The Case of Mr. 
Everett — which I return corrected — 
and for your very gratifying note. • 

I ’m afraid I have not yet found 
time to visit West Africa, but I still 
hope to. When I do, I will perhaps 
let you have some tales “hot fx’om the 
oven.” In the meantime I And the 
Travel section of onr local library a 
more comfortable and probably a more 
accurate- source of copy. But I still 
have to draw on my imagination to 
some extent. The Mendes may be pure 
Yanks for all I know to the contrary ; 
but I hope for their own sakes they* 
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FLOWERS OF SPEECH (U.S.A.)’ 


Wealthy American Westerner [anxious to show his great aj^reoiatimi of the ciUe and enthusiastic way in which the duofiess has 
^pleaded the cause of her pet charity) . “Waal, good-bye, Duchess. I will send you a cheque, surbj. I guess some of these 

CHARITIES WOULDNT’t BE SO SICK IF THEY HAD CRAZY BOOMERS t.tttt?. YOU TO BOOST ^EM ALONO.*^ ’ 


aren't Zishtis. It sounds such a hor- 
rible thing to be. 

As for the “leopard" murders, I got 
my information from Major ‘Kingsley, 
D.S.O., who has been a Governnaent 
officer in Nigeria and Sierra Leone for 
fourteen years, so there may be some- 
thing in it. As he is a close friend of 
mine I sent my story to him out there 
for him to look through before letting 
you have it, and he very kindly posted 
it direct to you. He has. written to 
tell me that the ignorance shown in it 
was such as to preclude any possibility 
of improvement by revision. 

By the way, Major Kingsley was the 
author of Hcd Shadoius* He asked me 
as a special favour to godfather it, as 
he believed an unknown wiiter stood 
no chance. It is a perfectly true story. 
My kindest regards to your expert. 

Yours very truly, Aubrey Aston. 

“ Many correspondents have asked whether 
Mrs, Cornwallis received this compensation 
because her hnsband was a reader of this 
journal.*’— DaiZ?, Mail. 

Could they have meant — correspon- 
dents being notoriously rude— that the 
husband deserved it more ? 


A CHARM 

[whereby a modern male adult 7nortal 
may he. pleasantly initiated into the 
fairy state), ^ ^ • 

0 MALE adult, O male adult I 
This is the way we make a fairy : — 
Quicjinque vuU 
Silvis terrisque imperare, 

Think upon oaks and thorns and ashes. 
On glow-worms and on fire-fly flashes. 
On rooty, loams and stony brashes 1 
Then upon thyme and tansy think, 

On fields of sainfoin, ruddy pink, 

On dells deep down and rocks upreared, 
On lad’s-love and on old-man's-beard, 
On spearmint and on silver sages, 

On cole wort and oa saxifrages ! 

Then think on pools in dimmest 
haunts, 

U nwhipped of any wind that rages. 
Where the lithe flag her purple 
flaunts, 

Where frogs go plopping round the 
edge 

Aud gnats are" humming through the 
sedge, 

And on the leaf of each wide lily 
The scaly newts do lay their eggs 
And the small people dip their legs 


To shatter the moonshine floating 
stilly 

O'er the pool’s mystic weedy dregs! 
Think yet again on rolling hills 
W^here little sleepy new-born rills 
Are bedded deep in upland mosses, 
Where tiny stars of tormentils 
Peer skyward with their golden gaze. 
Where lichened dikes and shallow 
fosses 

Are signs of far-forgotten days — 
Forgotten save by us who roam 
Those uplands nightly after gloam, 
And, linking in our magic rings, 

Whirl in a dazzle of dancing wings — 
Us only whose hot eyes beheld 
Fordone delights of vanished eld 1 
Think on it ! think on it ! 

And think no more on what you quit — 
On hearth and home, on streets and 
shops, 

On trousers, ties, and hunting-tops— 
Think no more on City dinners, 

On office hours and all the winners — 
For you are fitted by field and dell 
Us to follow, with us to dwell, 

To be for ever free from harm, 

A fairy changeling by this charm. 

To be the lord of light and mirth. 

To be the lord of all the earth. 


■h^UJNUH, OB THE LONDON CHARIVABI.— Febbuaby 4, 1914. 



[After OncHARDSoy' s picture of Napoleon en route for St. Helena* 

THE NEW BELLEEOPHON: 

OE. BOTHA’S SUBPEISB PACKET. 

[The Government of S. Africa are sending, as a present to the Mother-country, the ten men whom they regard as their leading undesirables.! 
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A PVIODERIM IDYLL effective \vay of insuring against ^ publishers of all people! Here was 

burglary, but otherwise, I confess, 1 1 news indeed! I own that Clare's pub - 

(TFii/i to various diS’ have shown and felt but little interest ’ lisher intei'ested me very much more 

tinguisJied writers in inis vein.) affaire de aeur, |than Martlia’s policeman. 

To me the rolDin is a peculiarly at- ^ 

tractive bird. It bears itself with a A letter lay on the table beside my j I remember nothing more until I 
sort of pompous pathos which moves plate. It w’as addressed to me. I picked , looked up a fev7 moments later to seo 
me to a friendly tear and gentle it up and, holding the envelope in myja robin once again upon my window- 

laughter. , — .ledge. I w’ould not 

' , - - ' sw'ear that it was the 


laughter. 


One came to the ledge 
of my parlour window 
the other morning, a 
not infrequent occur- i 
rence. “ Good morning, | 
Eobin Eed-breast , ” I 
quoth I ; and it ac- ! 
quiesced in an exp res- ^ 
sive silence. The, 
conversation is gener- ; 
ally one-sided on these , 
occasions. “ Bird,*’ I j 
continued, “ it may I 
interest you to know j 
that I am writing a; 
kook. What about, you | 
w^onder ? About any ! 
old thing that happens j 








'wj-nlrf 


same bird, but, feeling 
that one robin w^as as 
good as another, I told 
it all about Clare’s 
publisher and what this 
might mean to all of us. 

Some days later I 
came down to breakfast, 
to find another letter 
lying on the table beside 
my plate. This letter 
also was addressed to 
jme. Having gone 
through much the 


"''"A m process as that 

\ I I \yith regard to my 

The wokld-wide attention aroused by the recent correspondence about j earlier correspondence. 


i ' R'CIJE 18 , BY WHICH A PLAYER LOSES THE HOLE IP HIS OPPONENT’S BALL STRIKES t tllici 

to crop up— youiself,ijjjjj^ his caddie or his cddbs, is already brightenikg golf. The doctor, ^ aiscovered that this 
for instance. Thej'vs’Ho was playing *• three more,” cot “dormy” at the seventeenth with was irom i^iare s 
robin tripped hither j a beautiful quarter brassie backhander, which took the colonel in the He thanked me for my 


and thither with vast : i^ower chest 
self-importance. “ Not 
so much of it,” said I. 

It isn’t your intrinsic ^ 

worth but the fact that I ^ 

you chanced to crop j 
up first, that got you 1 m 

this publicity.” I jr ||| 

The robin flew away j {■ 

in high dudgeon as Mar- 
tha entered the room WW 

bearing the boiled eggs m > 

and tea with which it ^ / 

is my custom to break ^ 

my fast. ^ 1 











very kind congratula- 
tions of the 13 th ultimo, 
and went on to say 
I that, with regard to the 
latter part of my letter, 
he was not quite sure 
exactly what an idyll 
might be, and so my 
interesting description 
of my embryo book 
conveyed little to him. 
Even so, he went on, 
he would have been 
honoured to publish 
! any book written by 
; any relative of his dear 
j Clare, but that he 
j dealt, to be candid, 
exclusively in legal 
text-books. 


How long the greater Wrw-4 i 

tragedies of life lie dealt, to be candid, 

bidden beneath the exclusively m legal 

careless surface 1 From i text-books, 

a chance remark of this ^ rr. * 

excellent Martha’s, I ■ To Martha, entering 

have but now dis- - '..a- moment, I con- 

COLONEL SAVED THE GAME ON THE LAST GREEN. THB DOCTOR (WHOSE fegged that there WaS 

coveiea, auoi caddie’s play was beyond all praise) was caught napping, for he failed . , , , i • . ^ 

years experience of it, avoid a stab to leg (the odd) which just found his putter. ^ ^ i u 

that what I have al- , ■ for her and her; man, 

ways fondly supposed to be tea, she, left hand, with the first finger of my that they had never concealed their con- 
who makes it, equally fondly supposes right hand I tore open the flap, I then nection with that odious thing, the Law. 
to be coffee. withdrew the enclosure and, standing =:= * * - 

,,, -u with luy back to the window so that Later, I read an extract from my 

There is only one other thing worth the light fell on to the written sheet, manuscript aloud to the robin. He 
mentioning about Martha, and I will I read it. wore an air of abstraction and I_ could 

mention it. ]?or very many years, as -.i! sj! « * see that his thoughts were ranning on 

she is in the habit of telling me once a It was from my sister, my little other matters more immediately con- 
week, she has been walking out with sister Glare, and it told me that she cemed with his own interests, 
a policeman. This has suggested to was engaged to be married. My sister, =;= * * _ * * 

me a quaint thought, that to marry a my little sister Clare, engaged ta be To me the robin is a peculiarly 
policeman is the cheapest and most married, and to a partner in a firm of human bird. 
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BLANCHE'S LETTERS. 

Bevujss and Things. 

Fark Lane, 
Jamiary 31st 

Dearest Daphne, — I 've bsen putting 
in quite a pleasant little time down at 
Much Gaddington with Bosh and Wee- 
Wee. Theatricals were the order of 
the night, and the best thing we did 
was a revue written for us by the Eector 
of Much Gaddington, who 's a perfectly 
sweet man and immensely clever. It ’s 
a better revue than any of those at the 
theatres, and as that dreadful Censor 
had, of course, nothing to do with it 
the dear rector could make it as snappy 
as he liked. Wee-Wee and I were two 
“ plume girls,*' Sal and 
Nan, in aprons, you 
know, and feathers 
and boots stitched with 
white; and our duet, 

“Biff along, Old Sport 1** 
with a pavement dance 
between the verses, 
fairly brought down the 
house. The rector him- 
self was impayabJe in 
his songs, “Wink to me 
only," and “Tango — 

Tangoing — Tangone ! *’ 

But the outstanding 
feature of the whole 
aff’air was certainly 
Dick Flummery, who 
introduced his new and 
’ sensational Danse d 
trots Jamies f entirely 
his own invention ! 

What Dick doesn't 
know about dancing 
I isn't worth knowing, 
i and he says all the 
, steps that can be done 
' wdth two legs have been 
I done, and for anything really novel 
anotlier leg must be added. So he 's 
had a clodiwork leg made, and he 
winds it up before beginning and makes 
its movements blend in with the steps 
of his real legs, and the effect is 
simply enormous ! 

People winte to Wee-Wee from far 
and near begging to come and see 
I “Hold Tight, Please!” — that’s the 
name of the rector’s o'evue — so v^e 
I decided to give it in the village school- 
room for charity. Since then Dick's 
been fairly snowed under with offers 
from London managers. They offer him 
b'g terms, and if his colonel decides 
that the prestige of the regiment won’t 
suffer through one of its officers doing 
a three-legged dance at the Halls Dick 
will accept. If the colonel objects, 
Dick will still accept, for then he'll 
send in his papers and go on the music- 
hall stage in earnest. 


The rector has also had good offers 
for “Hold Tight, Please!” and he’s 
busy toning it dowrt- before it 's given 
in front of the dear old prudish public. 
He made us laugh one evening by 
telling us how he met his bishop lately 
at a Church Congress or something, and 
the bishop said, “ There ’s a report that 
you ’ve been seen once or twice lately 
at the IIp-to-Date Variety Theatre, 
Piccadilly Square, London. You’re 
able to contradict it, of course?” 
“ Oh, that ’s quits all right, bishop,” an- 
swered the dear rector; “I have run 
up to town several times in order to 
go to the Up-to-Date, but it was for 
business, not amusement, I *m respon- 
sible for the new ballet there, ‘Fun, 


[February 4, 1914.* 

Norty says also that heaps of stamp- 
collectors who have been opposed tooth 
and nail to Home Eule on principle 
have been won over by the Coalition 
with the promise that an absolutely 
sweet set of Irish stamps would be 
issued as soon as H. E. became an ac- 
complished fact. Ainsi va le monde. 
The swing of the pendulum is going 
to make the coming season a stately 
one. It will be correct to be haughty 
and dignified. Features will be de 
rigueur, and aquiline noses will be very 
much worn. Dancing is to be deliberate 
and majestic, and partners will not 
touch each other ; as Teddy Foljambe 
put it, “ Soccer dancing will be in and 
Eugby dancing out.” As far as one 
can see at present, the 
most popular dance at 
parties will be the war- 
dance of the Umgaroos, 
a tribe who live on the 
banks of some river 
at the back of beyond. 

I can't tell you any- 
thing about them ex- 
cept that they were 
found near this river 
doing this dance, and 
someone 's brought it 
to Europe. ’ It 's very 
slow ' and impressive, 
and a native weapon, 
like a big egg-boiler 
with a long handle, 
is carried. The dance 
grows faster towards 
the end and the native 
weapon is twirled. In 
a crowded room there 'd 
be a little danger here, 
and one would have 
to practise carefully 
beforehand. Already 
Popsy Lady Eams- 
gate's maid, has brought an action 
against her for “grievous bodily harm.” 
In practising the war-dance of the Um- 
garoos, Popsy twirled her weapon too 
wide and struck the girl on the head. 

What do you think of the New Music, 
my child? No answer is expected. 
It’s a question few people dare to 
answer. Norty’s definition of the New 
Humour — “the old Humour without 
the Humour” — won’t do for the New 
Music. It ’s quite out by itself. But 
on the whole it’s darling music, full of 
new paths to somewhere or other, and 
ideas and impressions of one doesn’t 
knovv what, and sprinkled all over with 
delicious accidentals that seem to have 
been shaken out of a pepper-pot. 

I’ve just got some piano studies of 
Schonvinsky's, to be played with the 
eyes shut and gloves on, and they’re , 
too w^onderful for words ! 

Ever thine, Blanche. 



BACK FBOM SWITZEBLAND. 

(1) Snapshot, illustrating the coolness displayed by the intrepid moun- 
tain-climber, AS SENT TO FRIENDS. (2) A FULL-SIZED UNEXPURGATED EDITION 


Frills and Frocks.' ” So of course the 
bishop had no more to say. 

I was talking to Norty yesterday 
-about the state of Europe, and ivhen 
we 're to know who 's who in the Near 
East, and which of the kingdoms out 
there are to be absorbed or abolished 
or allowed to go on; and he threw a 
new light on things by telling me that 
these matters are a good deal in the 
hands of the stamp-collectors — that 
when they agree among themselves as 
to w^hat 's to be done it will be done. 
A great many people who matter very 
much indeed are stamp-collectors, it 
seems, and it would make an immense 
difference in the value of their col- 
lections if certain countides were ab- 
sorbed or abolished or allowed to go 
on. For instance, suppose anyone had 
a complete set of Albelian stamps, and 
Albelia wasn't allowed to go on, the 
^ set would become almost priceless. ' 
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Nervous Lady (in whose street there have been several burglaries), *‘How obten do you 
POLICEMEU COME DOW2T THIS HOAD? I ’m CONSTANTLY ABOUT, BUT I NEVER SEE YOU.*’ 

Policeman. “Ah, very likely I sees you when you don't see me, Mum. It*s a 
policeman’s business to secrete ’isself ! ** 


THE LEGEND OF EVERYMATRDN. 

(Showing one of the reasons why the Tango is 
already demode.) 

(With apologies to Mr. Kipling.) 

This is the sorrowful story told at the 
Tango Teas 

Of the old folks dancing together, 
frivolous as you please ; — 

Our mothers came to the dances ; 
dignified matrons, they. 

They smilingly sat and w'atched us 
after w’e waltzed away, 

“ Our mothers looked on at the danc- 
ing — that was their business then ; 

Frowned on the detrimentals, smiled 
on the right young men. 

“Then came this Tangomania, and 
when the fad was new 

Badly it shocked the old folks — now 
they are doing it too ! 

“ Now we may watch our mothers, 
smiling and flushed and gay, 

Doing it, doing it, doing it, tangoing 
night and day, 

“ Stamping a Texas Tommy, wreathing 
a Grapevine Swirl, 

Gleefully Gaby Gliding, young as the 
youngest girl. 

“ We may not laugh at our mothers, 
for (between me and you) 

They can out-dance us often — get all 
our partners too ! 

This is the sorrowful story told by a 
chastened lot 

Of maidens sitting together, watching 
their mothers trot. 


THE OBLIQUE METHOD. 

“I WANT to engage the next cook 
myself,” I had said to my wife. 

“ Why ? ” she asked. 

“ Chiefly,” I said, “ because I am the 
only person in the house who minds 
what is placed on the table. If -the 
food is^distasteful I 'complain of it ; you 
defend it ; and we lose our .tempers. 
Now it is perfectly clear that you 
cannot guard against certain culinary 
monstrosities when you engage a cook. 
I can. And coming from a man it will 
impress her more.” 

“ Why can’t I do it ? ” 

“ Because you haven’t,” I said. “You 
have engaged scores of cooks in your 
time and everyone does a certain thing 
which infuriates me.” 

“ Have it your own way,” she said. 

I meant to. 

In course of, time the prospective 
cook was ushered into my study. If I 
liked her she was to stay. 

“ Good morning,” I said. “ There ’s 


only one thing I want to discuss with 
you. Apple tart. Can you cook apple 
tarts really well? ” 

She said itwas her speciality, her forte. 

“ Yes, but can you do them as I like 
them, I wonder.” 

How did I like them ? 

“ Well, my idea of an apple tart is 
that there should be so much lemon in 
it that it tastes of lemon rather than 
apple.” 

“ Mine, too,” she said. “I always 
put a lot of lemon in.” 

“And,” I went on, “wherever the 
tart doesn’t taste of lemon I like it to 
taste of cloves.” 

“ I was just going to say the same. 
I always put in plenty of cloves.” 

“ In short, the whole duty of a cook 
who is given an apple to cook is,” I 


said, “to see that every scrap of the 
divine — of the flavour of the apple is 
smothered and killed.” 

She looked at me a little in per- 
plexity. 

“ Isn’t it ? ” I asked. 

“ Yes,” she faltered. ? 

“ Well,” I said, “I ’ve recently been 
to see my doctor and he says that 
there are two things I must never 
touch again, at least in an apple tart : 
lemon and cloves. Otherwise he can't 
answer for the consequences. Will you 
help me to avoid them, at home at 
any rate ? Will you ? ” 

* She was a good woman with a kind 
heart and she promised. 

She has kept her promise. 

Apple tarts in our house are worth 
eating. 
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TRYING ON. pl^te 

“ I AM going to London,” I said. hung 

** Going to London ? ” said the lady of the house. What inch, 
for?” decai 


myself in the familiar torture-chamber. The old coloured 
plates of distinguished gentlemen in dazzling uniforms still 


hung on the walls. Their trouper-knees didn’t bulge an 
inch. They fitted into their suits as wine fits into a 
decanter. Why couldn’t I be like that ? Also there were 


“ To live a double life,” I said. “ Many men do it and the looking-glasses artfully arranged to show you your 
are never found out till they have been dead quite a long profile or your back, a morbid and detestable revelation of 
time. I ’m going to begin to-day, and first I ’m going to call the unsuspected. 

on my tailor.” ^ ‘‘You’re quite a stranger, Sir,” said Mr. Thurgood, 

“ But you can’t call on your tailor in those clothes.” coming briskly into the room, accompanied by a transitory 
“Why not?” I said. “He made the clothes, and the acolyte bearing clothes. “Shall we try the blue serge 
least he can do is to look at them after I ’ve worn them all first ? ” 

these years.” ^ ^ “ No, Mr. Thurgood,” I said, “ we will first talk about 

“Dad’s going to London in his old brown suit,” said uniforms. Could you make me a uniform like that?” I 


Helen to Eosie, who had just entered the room. 


“ Oh, but he simply can't'" said Rosie in a shocked voice, dark blue dress. 


pointed to an expressionless person tightly wedged into a 


“J like the suit,” said Peggy, 
funny.” 


‘The trousers are so 


“ An Elder Brother of the Trinity House,” said Mr. 
Thurgood. “ I did not know — am I to congratulate ? Of 


“They do bag at the knees,” I admitted. “ But then all course we shall be proud to do it for you.” 
sincere and honourable trousers do that. There is, of course, Well, perhaps not yet, Mr. Thurgood. We must w^ait 
an unmanly variety that never bags and always keeps a and see-ha-ha— wait and see, you know. Let us get on 
crease down its middle, but you wouldn’t have me wear with the blue serge.” I took off my coat and waistcoat, 
those — now would you ? ” “Let me help you with the trousers,” said Mr. Thur- 

“Youcan wear what you like,” said the lady of the house, good. “They’ll come off quite easily over the boots.” 
“ so long as you don’t wear what you’ve got on.” ^ They did, and I caught a glimpse of my undergarment as 
“ Well,” I said with dignity, “ I ’m not the man to insult they came off, and clapped my hands on my knees. Why 
an old friend. I shall wear this suit, and, what ’s more, I had I not noticed this before ? Each knee was pictur- 


shall get my hair cut, too.” 

. “ That ’s right ; get yourself cropped like a convict.’ 


“You ought to be proud,” I said, “ to have a husband I can take them on trust.’ 


esquely darned in an elaborately cross-hatched pattern. 

“ I don’t think,” I said, “ we ’ll worry about the trousers. 


who’s got any hair to crop, 
bald.” 


Some husbands are quite 


“ Do you really think so. Sir? Ifc ’s a difficult leg to fit, 
you know. Plenty of muscle here and there. Not like 
some. You set us a task. There ’s a good deal to contend 


“ And some want to look as if they were quite bald.” some. You set us a task. There ’s a good deal' to contend 
“Very well,” I said, “I will give up the hair-cutting, against in a thigh like yours.” 

Next week you shaU see me in love-locks for the rest of my “That’s iV’ I cried with enthusiasm. “ You can’t do 

ii . . • t , . yourself justice unless you ’ve got lots to contend against. 

I then went up-stairs and changed into patent leather I shall make it harder for you if I don’t try on, and your 
boots, black tail coat and all that is necessarily associated triumph will be all the more glorious.” 
with a black tail <^at. This costume I completed with a “It’s a curious thing,” said Mr. Thurgood, looking 
top hat extracted from its dim and dusty lair, a darkover- meditatively at my hands; “I’ve got just such another 
coat, a walking-stick and a pair of gloves. Thus attired I patch of darning on ? 7 iy knee,” and he pulled up his trouser 

set out for the station. . I* you forget to notice a little thing like 

; In the garden I found the junior members of the family that.” ® 

gathered together to escort me. Y/hen they saw me they “ in that case,” I said, “ we will proceed with the trying 

assumed an air of profound solemnity and dotted imaginary on,” and I removed my hands. “ I ’ve got two of t4m 
hats m my honour. ^ uudhi, 

r' Londons on after all,” said Peggy, thus “So have I,” said Mr. Thurgood. “They generally go ' 

.together.” 


hats in my honour. 

, “He’s got his Londons on after all,” said Peggy, thus 
lightly alluding to my serious garments. 

“ Will his lordship deign to take my humble arm ? ” said j 
Eosie.” 


together.’ 


‘ “ John,” said Helen brightly, “ run on, there ’s a good F^^om a story in The Fall Mall Gazette : — 

boy, and see if they’ve got out the red carpet. We must “‘JVillie was right,' he muttered. ‘The evil men do live after 

cbrfcainly knight the station-master.” them. The good oft lies interred in their hones, but maybe it was only 

They then formed up as a festal band — mostly big drums ** 

— and preceded me to the garden gate, where they scattered Willie was certainly right, but that’s not exactly how i 
and left me with a final cheer. (in Julius Gmar) he put it. 

At about 3 o’clock in the afternoon I found myself in the 

?■ Welshman was found to ha 

particular part ot it *wheie my tailor has his establishment, half-a-pound over the stipulated 8st., hut ho was allowed time to get 

up to tnat moment I had been eager to see him, but now 3 ^®t before three o’clock he passed the weight, while 

that I stood before his door all desire had vanished just as weighed 7st. I4ilb .—Tor/cs/iire Post. 

a toothache disappears when you get almost within for- Bather bad luck on the Welshman, who had been sprinting 
<3istance of^a dentist. However I encouraged myself, madly round the arena for some hours with eight ounces 
Inese clothes, I said, “ have been waiting for months in which nobody wanted, to find afterwards that Ladeuby’s 
a-nalf-sewn state and wdth makeshift button-holes. They extra four ounces were entirely ignored, 
must be put out of their misery. It ’s to-day or never ” 

I stepped iQ through a door in a glass partition and found An air of dough-nuts hangs oyer this sentence. 
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The Lady, “Hallo, Count! What’s happened?” 

The Gaunt [who lia^ come off at the third obstacle). “Once I jump and my horse he catch me; then I jump and he only 

CATCH MB A LITTLE ; ANOZEB TIME I JUMP AND HE MISS ME ALTOGEZEB.” 

THE QUALITIES THAT COUNT. 


{Suggested hy a recent vindication of the right hut ruffling attitude ” of the new and true artist.) 


If you 're anxious to acquire a reputation 
For enlightened and emancipated views, 

You must hold it as a duty to discard the cult of Beauty 
And discourage all endeavours to amuse. 

You must back the man who, obloquy enduring, 
Stibconsciousness determines to express ; 

‘Whd, in short, is “ elemental," “ unalluring," 

But “ arresting ” in his Art — or in his dress. 

Again, if you’re desirous of attaining 
Pre-eminence in places where they play. 

Don't supply the smallest spoonful of the pleasing or 
the tuneful 

Or you ’ll chuck your very finest chance away. 

But be truculent, ferocious and ungentle 
And the critics will infallibly acclaim 
Your work as unalluring, elemental 
But arresting and exalted in its aim. 

Or is your cup habitually brimming 
With water from the Heliconian fount ? 

Then remember the hubristic, the profane and 
pugilistic 

Are the only kinds of poetry that count. 

So select a tragic argument, ensuring 
The maximum expenditure of gore, 

And the epithets arresting, unalluring, 

Elemental, will re-echo as before. 


But if your bent propels you into fiction, 

You should clearly and completely imderstand 
That your duty in a novel is not to soar, but 
grovel, 

If you want it to be profitably banned. 

So be lavish and effusive in suggesting 
A malignant and mephitic atmosphere, 

And you ’re sure to be applauded as arresting, 
Elemental, unalluring and sincere. 

If you meditate a matrimonial venture 
That will turn the cheek of Mrs. Grundy pale, 

Don’t be lured by pretty faces or by dainty airs and 
graces 

That entrap the unsophisticated male. 

Ho, loot out for what is vital, transcendental. 

And ask yourself, before you choose your wife, 

“ Is she wholly unalluring, elemental 
But arresting in her attitude to life ? ’' 

In fine if you believe in self-expression 
And disdain to be a law-abiding man, 

You must cultivate a hobby of insulting ev’ry bobby 
Whenever you conveniently can. 

You ’ll find him quite impervious to jesting, 

But he has another less attractive side. 

Elemental, unalluring and arresting 
When his patience is intolerably tried. 
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SECURITY. 

“ It s got to be,” I said. 

I must have been thinking aloud, for 
Joyce said quickly — 

“What's got to be?” 

“ The silver,” I said. 

“ It doesn’t sound sensible,’* said 
Joyce. 

“It isn’t,” I said, “at all sensible, 
but it’s inevitable.” 

“ What ’s inevitable ? ” 

“ That about the silver,” I said. 

“ But you didn’t say anything about 
tlie silver, except that it ’s got to be.” 

“ Well, it 's got to be — hypothecated.” 

“ What ’s that ? ” 

“ I mean,” I said, “ that I ’m — er — 
temporarily embarrassed, and the silver 
has got to be made security for a 
loan— pawned, in fact — so that I can 
pay the balance of the rent and catch 
up with my outgoings. Is that clearly 
put?”- 

“Perfectly; but we can’t spare the 
silver just now. -The Armisteads are 
coming to tea on Friday.” 

“But,” I protested, “you don’t un- 
derstand. We don’t keep a valuable 
stud of silver tea-things for the Armi- 
steads* amusement, but for our own, 
and as — er — collateraL” I was sure 
this would be beyond Joyce. 

“ But what am I to do ? ” 

“ Call out the reserves,” I said. 

“ But they *re’ such a mixed lot,” said 
Joyce. “ I should be ashamed of having 
anyone to tea with them.” 

“ Better,” I said, “ than having the 
bailiffs to dine and sleep.” 

“Ugh,” said Joyce, “is it as bad as 
that?” 

“It is,” I said, “and all because 
Short won’t send that cheque on 
account of royalties till I’ve made 
I some alterations to the last chapter. 
Our landlord is becoming unmanage- 
able. Besides,” I said, “ I hear there 
have been one or two burglaries in this 
road lately, so the silver will be safer.” 

“Look here,” said Joyce, who de- 
clined to be scared by the idea of 
burglars. “To-day’s Tuesday. Wait 
till Thursday. Something’s sure to 
turn up.” 

‘I Yes,” I said, “ a Lailiff. But I ’ll 
wait till to-morrow if you like.” 

“ Good. , And in the meantime we ’ll 
both think hard of some other way.” 

That evening at dinner Joyce said, 
“ I have an idea, but I ’m not going to 
tell you yet. Have you thought of 
anything ? ” 

“ Yes,” I said. “ I ’ve got a brilliant 
scheme, but I ’m going to keep it to 
-myself for the present.” 

“ I knew you ’d think of a way out,” 
Joyce said, “if you gave your mind to 
it.” 


My brilliant scheme was to pop the 
silver, and I managed to get away with 
it next morning (Wednesday) without 
arousing Joyce’s suspicions. I got £20 
on it at the local hypothecary’s, squared 
the landlord, leaving a few pounds in 
hand, and hid the ticket in my writing- 
case. I spent the morning on the 
alterations for Short, and the afternoon 
on the links, and lost three good balls 
— curious coincidence, as I had found 
three such useful ones at the pawn- 
broker’s in the morning. 

The evening of Wednesday passed 
off quietly. Joyce looked very cheerful 
and didn’t say a word about the silver, 
so I felt sure she hadn’t missed it. 
Uncle Henry had called, she said, and 
wanted us both to go and dine with 
him at the Fitz on Saturday night, and 
she had accepted. 

“ Good,” I said. 

I suppose I looked veiy cheerful 
because Joyce said — 

“Your scheme’s come off, I sup- 
pose? ” 

“ Oh, yes,” I said, “it ’s come off — 
er — quite well. How *s yours ? ” 

“Mine was quite successful, thank 
you, and I shall get a new frock for 
dinner on Saturday.” 

As I didn’t want to give my scheme 
away just then, I didn’t press Joyce to 
reveal hers, and we retired for the night 
with honours easy. 

When I got home on Thursday from 
a day in town, Joyce met me at the 
gate. She looked scared. 

“We’ve had a burglar,” she said. 
“The silver’s gone. Oh, why didn’t 
I take the warning ? ” 

This was my big scene, but I never 
believe in rushing a good climax, so I 
simply said — 

“The silver gone? Dear, dear. A 
burglar, did you say ? I told you they 
were about,” 

“Eeally, I ’m not joking,” said Joyce. 
“Both Jessie and I were out this after- 
noon and he must have got in by the 
scullery window, which I ’m afraid was 
unlatched.” 

I was enjoying her consternation 
immensely. 

“A burglar?” I repeated. “How 
very interesting ! ” 

“ Oh,” said Joyce, stamping her foot, 
“ can’t you do something ? ” 

“My dear Joyce,” I said, fixing her 
with my eleven-stone look, “ let us stop 
this mummery. Behold the burglar ! ” 
and I struck the attitude that I thought 
would have done credit to Sir Herbert. 

“You!” she said; “but 

“Yes,” I said. “Alone I did it. 
Aren’t you glad? Come, do look glad 
and ring down the curtain. The play 
is ever.” 

“ But that was on Wednesday.” 


“Yes,” I said, “it was. On Wed- 
nesday, at ten o’clock of the forenoon.” 

“Well, on Wednesday after lunch, 
I wanted an envelope and at last found 
one in your writing-case. I also found 
a ticket.” 

“ Then you knew all the time ? ” 

“ Listen,” said Joyce, “ Uncle Henry 
called 

“ And asked us to dinner — good 
egg!” 

“ Well, I borrowed £25 from him and 
took the silver out of pawn.” 

THE HOSPITABLE DOOR. 

[A housewife in a contemporary says : — “ If 
my guests have friends in the neighbourhood 
they can ask them in without consulting my 
convenience at all, take them up to the bed- 
room, light the gasfire and make them quite 
comfortable there.”] 

Dear Tom, when your neighbours in- 
vited me first, 

I made up mind to refuse. 

But that was before I was properly 
versed 

In the up-to-date hostess’s views. 

If I (like Achilles) remain in my room, 
She ’ll never give vent to complaining. 
Though she misses my jests, she will 
kindly presume 

I am nevertheless entertaining. 

And so, since I ’ve many a friend on 
the spot, 

I ’ve quitted the comforts of town 
In order to keep open house for the lot 
In a chamber provided by Brown. 
They shall come to my bedroom ; I ’ll 
give them good cheer ; 

I ’ll ring for a handmaid and tell her 
To serve us at once with a dinner up here, 
Including the pick of the cellar. 

And then in due course round the gas 
glowing red 

Brown’s choicest cigars shall be lit, 
And, if we like resting our feet on the 
bed, 

We may — it won’t matter a bit. 

Our talk of old times shall be joyous 
and bright, 

Undisturbed we will gossip like 
billy-o, 

And I shan’t break away to bid Brown 
a good night ; 

’Twould savour of needless punctilio. 

Dear Tom, since I love you the best of 
them all, . 

Call round here whenever you care, 
And, if you should run against Brown 
in the hall, 

Just give him an insolent stare. 

And when, from rusticity taking a rest, 
You come up to London and meet me, 
Eemember the evenings when you were 
my guest, 

And take me out, Thomas, and -treat 
me. 



Zealous Boy Scout “You cast cross by this brid3e, Sir. It will save you a long walk round.’’ 

Cautious Stout Party » “Thank you, my boy, but I’m afraid it would hardly bear me,” 

Zealoiis Boy Scout. “Oh, that’s all right, Sir. We have first aid and ambulance on the other side!” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Bimch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

The author of Pantomime (Hutchinson) has placed me in 
something of a quandary. In an ordinary way, finding a 
story with this title, in which moreover the chief characters 
are spoken of as Princess and Principal Boy, and the 
narrative is broken every now and then by fantastical little 
dialogues with Fairies, I should have said at once that here 
was a clever young writer whom a natural admiration for 
the work of Mr. Dion Clayton Caltheop had betrayed into 
the sincerest form of flattery. But Mr. (or perhaps Miss) 
G. B. Steen has disarmed me by an open avowal of 
discipleship and a dedication of the tale to Mr. Caltheop 
himself. It is a quite pleasant tale. Personally I may 
confess to a preference, which I suspect most readers will 
share, for getting this precise form of whimsical romance 
frqna the original firm ; but there is more than enough 
spirit in G. B. Steen’s work to persuade me that he or she 
will one day be worth reading in an individual and 
unboriowed style. Two things in this story of Naii pleased 
me especially. One was the chapter relating her experiences 
at the Dramatic Academy, which is full of life and actuality, 
and should be read by all middle-aged supporters of that 
institution who wish to obtain a glimpse of its hard- 
working and high-spirited heart. The other is the episode 
of the muddled elopement, in which Nan and Tony, having 
got as far as Dover on their way to the Higher Liberty, 
severally But I don’t think I will spoil for you the 


delightful comedy of what happens at Dover by repeating 
it. This at least shows G. B. Steen as the owner of a 
happy gift of humour. Let us have some more of it soon, 
please, but if possible in a more original setting. 

Mrs. Leveeson is one of those authors who baflSe 
criticism by sheer ^ high spirits. She gives me first and 
last a prevailing impression that novel-writing must be 
tremendous fun ; and this is so cheering that it is really 
impossible to be angry with her. Otherwise I might have 
some very sharp things to say about her light-hearted 
disregard of syntax and punctuation. Her pronouns, for 
example, are so elusive that not only am I frequently in 
I doubt as to whom the heroine will marry in the end but as 
to which of the characters is speaking at any given moment. 
And^ not infrequently what can only be careless proof- 
reading leaves sentences that contradict each other into an 
effect of nonsense. But just when I should be noting 
all these subjects for legitimate censure I am probably 
devouring page after page with giggles of delight for the wit 
and jollity of them. Bird of Paradise (Grant Eiohards) 
is in every respect a worthy companion to its predecessors. 
There are no very severe problems in this story of a group 
of Londoners, but plenty of the lightest, most airy* dia- 
logue, and some genuine character-drawing, conveyed so 
deftly that you only detect it afterwards by the way in which 
the persons remain in your memory. The whole thing, of 
course, is modern to the last moment ; tango-teas and Eus- 
sian ballets and picture-balls besprinkle the conversation. 
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There is even a passage about a certain famous shop that to complete his infatuation, he contrasted Old Mole wUh 
^ A . 1 1 .nr TCTaw a fsiiiiilisbr to BLRrbottiG. I 8 »ni no Petit ouIczclti. JMi, Oannan s opinion 

“1^“ofTe afrernoo? haF^ Jo tvadS the of Old Mole’s book may stand as mine of Mr. Oakhan’b 

Safm of fi^ttn Yo^yil observe that I have made no book. But I can underatand the PanouJc^an attitude ; and 
eSo^ to repeTt the story; as it contains at least three when I read tho reviews-referrmg inev^^ 

Sues a heroL the task would be too complicated, the “ damnable cleverness of Mr OANNAN-then I suspect 

BuTvoi can take it on trust as a comedy of want of that they have been contrasting him with the SarbottUs 
Snners brilliantlv alive, exasperatingly careless, and alto- of the literacy world, the gushers and the pushers and the 
JrvrnfAcffnn in ^^orld slushei's. After a month of these a fastidious writer may 

gether the greatest fun in the ^oild. infatuate a reviewer. For myself, who have not had 


Once upon a time there were two highwaymen, Charlie to wade through Harhottles, I remain unstirred by Old 


and Crabb Spring-, two men, not highway, Saul Cople- Mole. Not a single character, male or female, moved me 
stone and John Cole; two marriageable sisters, Sarah and to the least interest; they were all coM, dead people; and 
Christina Rowland. The highwaymen, being pestilential Mr. Oannan talked over their bodies. Clever talk, certainly 
and murderous, badly wanted catching ; of the two potential — he shall have that adjective again— but when it was over 
heroes Saul was a stout enough feUow on the surface but I had a wild mad longing to take to the Harbottle. Bven 
a poltroon at bottom, while John, though less terrific in Mr. Hall Caine ... but this is morbid talk, 
physique, was modest and, , ,, jn th. 


courageous to a degree. Of, 
the sisters, Sai'ah had most | 
of the looks and Christina ] 
all the merits, so that at the 
beginning of things both Saul 
and John were concentrated 
upon the former, who, being 
a little fool, preferred Saztl, 
but, being also a little vixen^ 
encouraged both. The bro- 
thers Spring appearing Dart- 
moor way, Sarah promised, 
in an expansive moment, to 
marry whichever of her 
suitors caught them single- 
handed. This was apparently 
impossible, but nevertheless 
one of them did it. Need it 
be said which ? Need it be 
said which of the two sisters 
the proved hero ultimately 
took to wife? No, this is one 
of those cases in which it is 
impossible for the reader, 
with the best intenti 9 hs in 
the world, nob to prophesy 
and prophesy accurately. 
None the less it is worth* 



f/MM 












USEFTTL INVENTIONS. 

The floating collar-stud— just the thing for yachtsmen. 


In a preface to In the 
GochpU of Europe (Smith, 
Elder) Lieut. - Colonel 
Als AGES' Pollock states that 
“ the personal experiences of 
George Blagdoh, in love and 
war, have been introduced 
solely in the hope of in- 
ducing some of my country- 
men to read what I “have to 
say about other important 
rhatters — an ingenuous 
confession which deprives 
my sails of most of' their 
wind. Otherwise I should 
have said that this book is 
not so much a novel as an 
airing-ground for grievances, 
adding for * fairness that 
these grievances are national 
and not personal. A terrific 
war with Germany gives 
Blagdon opportunity to win 
various distinctions; and 
Marjory Corfe affbrds him 
ample justification for ‘falling 
in love ; but although I 
grant, even in the face of 


while to spend time and money on The Master of Merripit [that preface, that Blagdon is not completely a puppet, he 
(Ward, Lock) for the following adequate reasons. It is is used mainly to emphasize his creator’s ideas. Officials 
from the pen of Mr. Eden Phillpotts; if the conclusions at the War Office who read In the Cockpit of Europe may 
are foregone, the excitement throughout is intense; the possibly require some artificial aids to digestion before they 
local colour and the supernumerary characters are charm- have finished it, but both they and the Parliamenta'ry and 
ing as usual, and the scheme by which the villains were Ministerial strategists will have to admit that their critic’s 
entrapped is admirable in design and execution. This honesty of purpose is beyond all manner of doubt, 
learned clerk, for all his expert knowledge of the art of 
catching highwaymen, neither anticipated it nor, upon the 

most critical reflection, is able to find a flaw in it. BUDDHA. * ' 


I was discussing Mr. Gilbert Oannan with a friend, and 
he said, “ I have read many reviews of his books, nearly 
all of them good reviews, but not one that made me want 
to read the book itself.” Well, I am afraid this one won’t 
make him want to read Old Mole (Martin Secker). The 
hero, Old Mole, otherwise JET. 7. Beenham, M,A,, had 
himself written a book, and this is what Mr. Oannan says 
of it: “The essay was cool and deliberate, broken in 
its monotony by comical little stabs of malice. The 
writing was fastidious and competent. Panoukian thought 
the essay a masterpiece, and there crept a sort of rever- 
ence into his attitude towards its author . . . Then, j 


The little jade Buddha (his favours increase I)— 

He ’s soapy and bland, 

And he sits on his stand 

And he smiles, and he smiles in an infinite peace ; 
For he’s old, and he knows that, whatever befall, 
There is nothing that matters, no, nothing at all. 

The little jade Buddha (on us be his balm !) — 

The Wheel turneth just 
As it must, as it must. 

So he sits in an ageless, inefl'able calm 
Where apples and empires may ripen or fall, 

But there ’s nothing that matters, no, nothing at all. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

Sir Edward Grey is to accompany 
the Kino on his visit to Paris in April 
, next. Nobody will grudge the Foreign 
Minister this little treat, which he has 
thoroughly well earned. 

According to The Express the South 
African police discovered an elaborate 
plot for kidnapping all the Ministers 
as a preliminary to declaring a Labour 
Kepublic. In Labour circles, how^ever, it 
is declared that the scheme was drawn 
up for a joke. To this the South African 
Government will no doubt retort that 
the kidnapping of the Labour 
leaders was also a joke — and ; 
so the whole matter will end ' 
in genial laughter. 

5 ); 

Speaking at Toronto, 
ex- President Taft stated that ! 
the world would have been | 
much worse off without Eng- 1 
land. We believe that this is | 
so. Without England there 
might have been no American 
nation to speak of. 

**\,.*‘' 

Sir Edward Grey remarked 
at Manchester that at “ the time 
when we built the first Dread- 
noughts Dreadnoughts were in 
the air.” So our backwardness 
in naval aviation is no new 
thing. ,j. 

An attempt is to be made to 
raise thirteen French warships ! I 
which were sunk when the ! I 
English and Dutcli fleets routed 
the French off* Cape La Hogue. 

It is feared in nervous quarters 
that this may be used by the 
Germans as an excuse for further 
increasing their fleet. 


considered large enough to possess 
its own police court, and the . Herts 
County Council has sanctioned its 
erection. Four Letch worth residents 
have been made J.P.’s, and it is 
now U2> to the residue to supply suffi- 
cient criminals to make the venture 
a success. ... ... 

Last week, in the City of London! 
Court, a man was ordered to pay £15 ' 
damages and costs for pouring a basin ! 
of thick ox-tail soup over another man. | 
We are glad that this action has been* 
held to be illegal, as thick ox-tail is! 
such nasty sticky stuff. j 



Although it is frequently stated 
that our army is fit to cope with the 
army of any Foreign Power it is evident 
that the War Office itself is not quite 
satisfied, and reforms are instituted 
from time to time. For instance last 
week it was officially announced that 
the title of Deputy- Adjutant-General, 
Eoyal Marines, had been altered to 
Adjutant-General, Eoyal Marines. 

i]: :;i 

“Arising out of” Kid Lewis’s victory 
last week over Paul Til, it is the opinion 
among a good many Germans that the 
French Government, being determined 
that the Entente should not be im- 
perilled, decided to send over a French 
boxer whom an Englishman could 
defeat. 


The Colonel, ‘‘Pash it, Sib, what do you mean 

HAYING A LIGHT ON YOUR CONFOUNDED HOOP?” 


❖ i!s 


Letch worth Garden City is now 


Meanwhile what the law is as to 
clear soup is a point which still remains 
to be tested. 

According to figures published in 
our bright little contemporary, Fire, 
property amounting to £359,875 was 
destroyed by fire in Great Britain 
during the past year. This seems to 
us more than enough, but it is not easy 
to satisfy .a militant suff'ragette. 

Mr. “Mark Allbrtok” has sug- 
gested that London ought to have a 
special golf course for beginners. If it 
could be arranged for spectators to be 
admitted at a moderate charge .we 
believe this might become one of the 
most successful places of amusement in 
the Metropolis. 


A suggestion that school children 
j shall be taken to museums, as a reward 
I for good school work, has been made by 
i Lord SuDELEY. This is scarcely a new 
j idea. We remember that when W’e 
j were at school there was a feeling that 
, the very good boys ought to be in a 
■ museum. 1 ... 

We have been favoured wdth the 
sight of a letter from a money-lender, 
in which the following remarkable 
passage occurs: — “The above terms 
are for short iDeriods, to be repaid as 
mutually agreed upon before the advance 
is inadeT The italics are ours, but 
the proleptic idea is a happy 
invention of the author himself. 

“Spring in the Air.” 

Daily Mail. 

We are sorry not to oblige 
lour contemporary, but ad- 
vancing years have taken some- 
thing from our resiliency. 


Another Impending Apology. 

“Dr. Glover, in giving up the 
Editorship of this most valuable 
periodical, has earned the grateful 
thanks of the whole Diocese.” 

Chichester Diocesan Gasette, 

“ A ridiculous fad that some society 
^ ladies are adopting at the present time 
I is not to place any month on the date 
' of their correspondence, simply giving 
the day of the year. Thus to-day 
will be marked ‘34, 1914.’ This is 
not very difficult, but when it comes 
to, say, ‘271, 14,’ it will need more 
than a little calculation to discover 
the actual date.” 

Pall Mall Gazette (Feb. 4/7i). 

Even “to-day” is too difficult 
for our contemporaiy. 


‘‘ Potatoes, Potateos,” 

BY not} Advt. in BedaU Chronicle” (its 
full tltU being Bedale, Leybimi and 
Halves Chronicle ” hut that u'ould 
make the name of the ipajper longer than the 
quotation from it — always a mistake.) 

We don’t care for the second helping. 


“‘Ha! ha r- the others laugh -in their 
native tongue .” — Evening Dispatch, 

You should hear us gargle in German, r 

The Editor of Punch has reproved 
his Dramatic Critic for referring to It, 
in The Darling of the Gods, as “a 
precocious babe.” He is assured that 
Mr. Burtib, who plaj^s this neutral 
part, “ has seen some five-and-twenty 
summers, and has advanced intellectual 
views about most things.” Mr, Punch* s 
Dramatic Critic has been instructed to 
“ give him double bowing ” by way of 
deferential compensation. 
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BOWLES WITHOUT A BIAS. 


[Witli the author’s ccngratulations to “Cap’n” Tommy Bowles 
on the appearance cf his new quarterly review. The Candid^ who^e 
declared aim is “to deal with Public Afiairs faithfully and frankly 
, . . and without Party bias.” Among its contents are articles on 
“ The New Corruption . The Caucus and the Sale of Honours,” and 
“ An Opposition Impotent.”] 

I KNOW a man of simple mind, 

Gamaliel Nibbs by name, 

Whose early faith in human kind 
Burned like a Vestal flame; 

No wind of doubt that stirs the dust 
Fluttered that bright and constant taper; 

But oh, he had his dearest trust 
Pinned to his daily paper. 

Not once he paused awhile to ask 
Whence was their wisdom caught 
Who undertook the nightly task 
Of shaping England’s thought; 

He pictured gods that drove the pen 
Aloof on high Olympian levels, 

And not a staff of haggard men 
Hustled by printer's devils. 

Then came a shock eight years ago: 

The Eads, he thought, were dished; 

The Tory Press had just to show 
The People what it wished; 

And yet, for all its wealth and size, 

For all its mammoth circulations, 

The country saw the Liberals rise 
And sweep the polling-stations. 

And, when the same sad case occurred 
Twice in a single year, 

Gamaliel, moulting like a bird, 

Mislaid his lightsome cheer; 

Yet, even so, he would not let 
His confidence in all that’s best rust 
Until The Pall 2Iall went and set 
Its teeth against The Press Trust.” 

The writer dropped some dreadful hints 
Of" One whose sole decree 
Governed the views of various prints 
Not to be' named by me; 

He disapproved of paper rings; 

In language almost rudely blunt ho 
Dilated on the puppet-strings 
' Pulled by a monstrous B^lnty, 

Cur hero’s faith grew sick and pale, 

Yet was not all forlorn, . 

Till Mr. Maxse charged The Mail 
With blowing Winston’s horn; 

And drew his axe and dyed it pink 
With blood of Tories, blade to handle— 

Blood of a Press that chose to blink 
The late Marconi scandal. 

This finished off Gamaliel Nibbs. 

Beside his morning mess 
No journal lies to-day : he jibs 
At all the Party Press; 

He counts it stuff for common souls, 

And means to get his mind expanded 
.By sampling truths that Mr. Bowles 
Embodies in The Candid. 


Browsing on Tommy’s fearless Tracts, 

A# strong and generous food, 

He’ll take his fill of meaty facts 
Not to be lightly chewed: — 

Corruption in the highest seats; 

Impotence in the Opposition ; 

The Ship of State, with flapping sheets, 
Moving to mere perdition. 

A sovereign (net) for entrance fee — 

And Nibbs is on the list 
Of patrons who support a free 
Impartial pessimist; 

Yet shall his faith not wholly burst ; 

He shares, in common with his “Oap’n,” 
The view that, when we reach the worst, 
Then nothing worse can happen. 0. S. 


THE CABINET MEETS. 

Mr. Asqvitr. Perhaps the most important point before 
us, now that the Naval Estimate's are settled satisfactorily, 
is the question how we’re to get through the Session. 
The Labour Party seems discontented. 

Mr. Hailcovbt {airily). I like talking over their denuncia- 
tions with them as they walk through the lobby with us ' 
afterwards. 

Mr. Asqxjitb. Yes, I agree that their attitude is not of 
overwhelming importance. Oh, by the way, I have had an i 
interview with Mr. Eedmond. He is pleased to say that at ■ 
present he is favourably disposed to us. [ 

All {except Lord Gbewe), That ’s all right. \ 

Lord Cbewe, H’m. ! 

Mr. Torn Bures. 1 ; 

Mr. Asquith. Pardon me if I interrupt, but there is a ? 
bad feeling in the country. A paper known as The Speciaior i 
even suggests the impeachment of the Government. 

3Ir. Llotd QeobgtE. I am not surprised. Unprincipled 
attacks are often made on me by political muckrakers, ■ 
I sometimes think that I shall give np politics. 

Lord Gbewe. H'm. 

Mr. Bibbell. And suggestions are made that Ministers 
should be hanged in Downing Street. Now in Dublin one 
allows a certain latitude, but in Downing Street I 
Mr. McKenea. I have consulted the police authorities 
on the point. They inform me that the lamp-posts would 
only bear an exceedingly light weight. 

Lord Haleaee. That is most reassuring^ 

Colonel Seeley. There ’s another threat. They talk of 
the Lords throwing out the Army Bill. 

Mr. Lloyd George. Good — a saving of thirty (or is it 
fifty?) millions — a great democratic Budget — and an 
election-winning cry, “The Lords destroy the Army,” 

Lord Gbewe. H’m. 

Colonel Seeley. But we need the Army. 

Mr. Lloyd George. What for ? Its elimination would 
be a great moral example to Germany. Some nation must 
take the lead in the peace movement. 

Mr. Cjsubceill. The third great election-winner ! 

I suppose Nationar Insurance and Land go back to the 
stable. 

Mr. Bures. I 

ilfr. Bibbell {hastily). But there’s Ulster. What about 
Ulster? 

Mr. Churchill. The solution is simple. We revive 
the Heptarchy. 

^ Mr. Lloyd George. The Heptarchy was a Eaxon 
institution. It makes no appeal to the ardent, fervid 
intensely religious Celt. 
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Crafty Neighhotir {to stout old lady %oho lias jicst entered carriage with four on each side). ‘‘ Excuse me, Mum, bux you ’ll find 

MORE ROOM ON THE OTHER SIDE— THEBE ABB ONLY FOUR THEBE.’* 

Old Lady. “Thankee, Sib^ so thebe be; I ’adn’t noticed.” {Changes over.) 


Lord Gbewe. H’m. 

Mr. Buiiirs. I 

Mr. Habcoubt {interriqjtiny). But wbat are we to do 
about Ulster? 

Mr. Asquith. We must await the reply to our oiffer. 

Mr. Bibbbll. But have we made an offer ? I said we 
had, but have we ? 

ilTr. McKbhha {acutelij). We might await a rejily to our 
tentative offer of an off*er. 

Mr. Asquith. Good, McKenna, very good. I appre- 
ciate the delicate distinction. 

Lord Haldane {aside to Lord Mobley). Had McKenna 
been caught young and forcibly educated, he would have 
made a metaphysician. 

Mr. Asquith. We have not yet considered whether any- 
thing can be done to remedy the temporary unpopularity 
of the Government. 

Colonel Seeley. Suppose Hobhouse resigned, (rl hum 
of approval.) 

Mr. Asquith. Say, rather, accepted a lofty Imperial post. 

Mr. Hobhouse. And made room for Lloyd George’s 
Man Friday ! It would mean a by-election in Bethnal 
Green, where ho comes from. {Gonsterjiation.) 

Mr. Bubhs. I 

Mr. Asquith {suddenly). I accept your resignation wdth 
great regret, Burns. 

Mr. Bubns {indignantly). I was about to say that under 
no circumstances would I resign. 

Mr. Asquith (sadly). Pardon me. I thought you were 
anxious for leisure to complete your autobiography. Well, 
if there are no resignations, I think we have ended the 
business of the day. 


THE CLUB MUSIC HALL. 

The Eoyal Automobile Club Laving decided to enter into 
serious competition with the Music Halls in order to 
encoiu’age active membership, it is rumoured that one or 
two other clubs are determined not to be left behind, and 
the following announcements may be expected shortly : — 

PATHENAEUM CLUB. 

Notice to Bishops-Elect. 

Every Evening at 8 and Hatinees (Weds, and Sats.) at 2.30: 
“SHOULD A WOMAN CONFESS?” 

Kinoplasticon drama by The De.vn of Tooting, 

Evenings at 10 : 

“ The Sabum Lily ” in her niarvelions Ecclesiastical Dances. 

THE UNITED DIVEESITIES CLUB. . 

Evciy Afternoon at 2.30 and Every Evening at 9 : 

Grand Co-operative Concert and Variety Entertainment. 

Davy Lloyd in his Great Land Act, 

WITH Troupe op Performing Scotch Woodcocks. 

Bonnie La WDER . . . My True Blue Belfast 

Ted Carson and Chorus of Outlaws. 

Bertie Samuel . . . Heard at the Telephone 

( farcical comedy). 

Peggie McKenna . . . Nose-hayiime.^'* 

Ey-electjonscope. 

The Betrograde. 

“ He wanted to see the town grow larger and the dates grow less.” 

Birmingham Daily Post. 

“ Come where the dates grow smaller!’’ 
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; have fettered art. The new art has so 
ICEY *TO OUBISIVI* 1 0;j^Qi;0ised. them that they have fled, fiom 
The chief exponent of “ the new j it with demoniac cries, Pulziacco's 
ceometric art'' explains the whole | splendid rhomboid, “Cleopatra ; 
movement in the following passage, as [ Weber-Damm's tender parallelogmms, 

' “ The Daughters of James Bowles, Bsq., 
Todwarden Jones's rectilineal 
wizardrv, A Basket of Oranges ; 
and Arabella Machicu's triumph of 
astigmatism, “The Devolving Book- 
case," are examples of this conquest of 
the inner retina over the brutal in- 
sistences of form and matter. 

Of still deeper significance is that 
terribly sad picture of Philip Martini, 


__ _ ^,as 

reproduced in Tlio Observe)' : 

“ * Primitive space has entered into us, as it 
were. . . . Agaia^t that space within us, as 
against the space that appalled the savage fiym 
without, we erect always more hard and logical 

imac^es, ... All brute material, animate and 
inaiTimate, of earth, becomes an organism to 
confront the soul. Formerly the soul as a 
simple figure, like a bullet, faced the environ- 
ing vagueness. 

“Appearance then, at present, becomes a 
dyke around the invision from within. And, 
as a conseq[uence even of this, the ^ 
appearance, as it is seen in art to- 1 
day, tends to be more removed from 
everyday objective reality than at 
any ’former period of art. A new 
religion is being built up, girder by 
girder, around the vague spirit. 

the physical space of savage 
shyness, i$ iioiv on cur side/ 

The comment; of the writer 
in Tlia Observer runs thus : 

“ This, at any rate, is the 
language of people who knovr 
what they are about." 

Mr, Punch, being a little 
fearful lest the average reader j 
of the above passage may not 
share this knowdedge of “ what 
they are about," ventures to 
add his own views on Cubism, 
confident that even those who 
disagree will applaud bis clarity. 

From Eaphael until Pceszy 
Tqegidofp (the brilliant young 
Slav whose canvas has recently 
been acquired by the Eoyal Geo- 
logical Museum) all true artists 
have striven to adumbrate the 
eternal conflict between the 
morbid pathology of Eealism 
and the poignant- simplicity of 
Nihilism. In other and shorter 
words, chaos must ever be on 
the side of the angels. But, 
until the advent of the new 
Truth, the whole mission of art 
had trickled into a very delta of arid 
sentiment. The critic could walk all 
the galleries of Europe and find 
nothing to lighten his melancholy 
until he entered one of those caverns 
of earliest man and stood in ecstatic 
reverence before the incomparable 
masterpieces wherein the first of the 
Futurists created (with perfect parsi- 
mony of a sharpened flint) Man, not as 
he is to Ills own dull eye, but Man as 
he is to the inner retina of the Universe. 
Man, the simple triangle on two stilts, 
the creature on one plane and of one 
dimension, an outline without entity, 
a nothingness staring, faceless, at the 
nothingness which baffles his soul. 

Emotion, idealism, beauty — these 
have been always the evil spirits that 


things 





Stindaij-school Teacher. “And now, Tommy, about youh 

PBIZE — ^WOULD YOU LIKE A -HYMN-BOOK ? “ 

Tommy. “A yim-book’s all eight, teacuee, but — er — 

EE— I ’d" SOONER ’AYE A SQUIRT.” 


“The Mumpers: a Group at Lloyds." 
Nothing is more liilir^rative of the 
courage demanded for the struggle of 
the new art against convention than 
this poignant work, wherein, true to 
the verities, the artist has confounded 
realism in its own domain by the un- 
recognisable faces of his sitters. 

Let us sum up the new movement 
so clearly that the dullest will appre- 
hend. Simely the inhibition of all 
apperceptions in art is correlative to 
the inner ego ? That simple postulate 
granted, it will be unquestioned that the 
true focus of vision should co-ordinate 
the invisible. Faith we must have, or 
we faint by the roadside of the in- 
telligible. The only altruism is that 
which can defy the cold brutality of 


as they are, and convince us 
with things as they are not. Thus 
alone can the contemplation of art bring 
us back to primal infelicity, and restore 
in our souls the perfect vacuity of 
infants and cows. Thus only can we 
achieve the suffusion of vision of the 
happy inebriate. 

THE TROPHY, 

I 'd dined at home ; I 'd read till ten ; 

I 'd thought, “ The space upon the 
wall 

Above the stuffed Thames trout 
Wants filling." That was 
really all ; 

And then I closed my eyes, and 
then 

I let my pipe go out. 

We crawled, the Khan of Khot 
and I, 

On a Thibetan precipice 
(Ib %vas Thibet, I think), 

A place of snow and black 
abyss ; 

We lay on rook — mid wind and 
sky— 

Above a beetling brink. 

I For lo, along the ridge there fed 
The sheep that ne'er a shep- 
herd know 

Save the shrill wind of 
morn, 

Five “O'yes Ammon'' of the 
snow ; 

I saw the big ram lift liis head. 
Twin-mooned in mighty 
horn. 

Broadside lie turned, a moun- 
tain-god 

In sweep of coronal sublime. 
And the fierce whisper 
broke — 

The Khan of Khot's,be hissed, 
“ Tah time ! " 

And handed me my spinning- 
rod; 

And as he did I woke! 


One thing at least is clear, and that 's 

My empty wall is yet to fill ; 

Though oft with even's shade 

I see that great head from the hill. 
Unstable as the Cheshire cat's, 

Look down therefrom and fade. 

Two quotations from The Publisher's 
Circular : — 

“Mr. Bobert Bowes (who by the way is in 
his sixty-seventh year) ...” 

“Mr. Bobert Bowes is in his seventy-ninth 
year . . . Bub then he is much younger than 
many older men.” 

So are all of us. Mr. Bowes’s dis- 
tinction is in being twelve years younger 
than himself. 
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THE LESSON. 

I WAS showing Celia a few fancy 
strokes on the billiard table. The other 
members cf the house-party were in 
the libl*ar}^ learning their parts for 
some approaching theatricals — that is 
to say, they were sitting round the fire 
and saying to each other, This is a 
rotten play.** We had been ofiered the 
position of auditors to several of the 
company, but we were going to see 
Parsifal on the next day, and I was 
afraid that the constant excitement 
would be bad for Celia. 

Why don’t you ask me to play with 
you *? ” she asked. “ You never teach 
me anything.’* 

“ There *s ingratitude. Why, I gave 
you your first lesson at golf only last 
Thui'sday.’* 

So you did. I kno'w golf. Now 
show me billiards.** 

I looked at my watch. 

We *V6 only twenty minutes. I *11 
play you thirty up.** 

“ Right-o. . What doj^ou give me— 
a ball or a bisque or wGat ? ** 

I can’t spare you a ball, I *m afraid. 
I shall want all three when I get 
going. You may have fifteen start, 
and 1 *11 tell yon what to do,” 

“ Well, what do I do first? ” 

“ Select a cue.** 

She went over to the rack and 
inspected them. 

“ This seems a nice browni one. Now 
then, you begin.’* 

Celia, you’ve got the half-butt. 
Put it back and take a younger one.” 

“ I thought it seemed taller than the 
others.” She took another. How *s 
this? Good. Then off you go.” 

Will you bo spot or plain ? ** I said, 
chalking my cue. 

Does it- matter ? ” 

Not very much. They *re both the 
same shape.” 

“ Then what ’s the difference ? ** 

** Well, one is more spotted than the 
other.” 

** Then I *11 be less spotted.” 

I went to the table. 

“ I think,” I said, “ I *11 try and screw 
in off the red.” (I did this once by 
accident and I *ve always wanted to do 
it again), *‘Or perhaps,” I corrected 
myself, as soon as the ball had left me, 
** I had better give a safety miss.” 

I did. My ball avoided the red 
and came swiftly back into the left- 
hand bottom pocket. 

‘‘That’s three to you,” I said with- 
out enthusiasm. 

Celia seemed surprised, 

“ But I haven’t begun yet,” she said. 
“ Well, I suppose you know the rules, 
but it seems funny. What would yon j 
like me to do?*' 


“ Well, there isn’t much on. You *d 
better just try and hit the red ball.” 

“ Right.” She leant over the table 
and took long and careful aim. I held 
my breath . . . Still she aimed . . . 
Then, keeping her chin on the cue, she 
slow’ly turned her head and looked up 
at me with a thoughtful expression. 

“Oughtn’t there to be three balls on 
the table?” she said, wrinkling her 
forehead. 

“ No,” I answered shortly. 

“But why not?” 

“ Because I went down by mistake.” 

“But you said that when yon got 
going, you wanted I can’t argue 
bending down like this.” She raised 
herSelf slowly.' “ You said Oh, 
all right, I expect you know. Anyhow, I 
Jicive scored some already, haven’t I ? ” 

“ Yes. Yon *re eighteen to my 
nothing.” 

“Yes. Well, now I shall have to 
aim all over again.” She bent slowly 
over her cue. “ Does it matter wliere 
I hit the red ? ” 

“Not much. As long as you hit it 
on the red part.” 

She hit it hard on the side, and both 
halls came into baulk. 

“Too good,” I said. 

“Does either of us get anything for 
it?” 

“ No.” The red and the white were 
close together, and I went up the table 
and down again on the off-chance of a 
cannon. I misjudged it, however. 

“ That *s three to you,” I said stiffly, 
as I took my ball out of the right-hand 
bottom ' pocket. “Twenty - one to 
nothing.” 

“Funny how I’m doing all the 
scoring,” said Celia meditatively. “ And 
I ’ve practically never played before. I 
shall hit the red hard now and see what 
happens to it.” 

She hit, and the red coursed madly 
about the table, coming to rest near 
the top right-hand pocket and close to 
tlie cushion. With a forcing shot I 
could get in. 

“ This will want a lot of chalk,” I 
said pleasantly to Celia, and gave it 
plent5^ Then I let liy. . . . 

“Why did that want a lot of 
chalk ? ” said Celia with interest. 

I went to the fireplace and picked 
my ball out of the fender. 

“ That *s three to you,” I said coldly. 
“ Twenty-four to nothing,” 

“ Am I winning ? ” 

“You’re leading,” 1 explained. 
“ Only, you see, I may make a twenty 
at any moment,” 

“ Oh ! ” She thought this over. 
“ Well, I may make my three at any 
moment.” 

She chalked her cue and went over 
to her ball. 


“What shall I do? ” 

“ just touch the red on the right-hand 
side,” I said, “and you’ll go into the 
pocket.” 

“The r/^/z^-hand side? Do you 
mean my right-hand side, or the ball’s? ” 
“ The right-hand side of the ball, of 
course ; that is to say, the side opposite 
your I'igbt hand.” 

“ But its right-hand side is opposite 
my left hand, if the ball is facing this 
way.” 

“ Take it,” I said wearily, “ that the 
ball has its back to you.” 

“How rude of it,” said Celia, and 
hit it on the left-hand side, and sank 
it. “ Was that what you meant? ” 
“Well ... it’s another way of 
doing it.” 

“ I thought it was. What do I give 
you for that ? ” 

“ You get three.” 

“Oh, I thought the other person 
always got' the marks. I know the last 
three times ” 

“Go on,” I said freezingly. “You 
have another turn.” 

“Oh, is it like rounders ? ” 

“ Something. Go on, there ’s a dear. 
It ’s getting late.” 

She went, and left the red oyer the 
middle pocket. 

“ A-ha 1 ” I said. I found a nice place 
ill the “ D ” for my ball. “ Now then. 
This is the Gbay stroke, you know,” 

I suppose I was nervous. Anyhow, 
I just nicked the red ball gently on the 
wrong side and left it hanging over the 
pocket. The white travelled slowly up 
the table. 

“Why is that called the grey 
stroke ? ” asked Celia with great in- 
terest. 

“Because once, when Sir Edwabd 
Gbey was playing the German Am- 
bassador — but it ’s rather a long story. 
I *11 tell you another time.” 

“ Oh ! Well, anyhow, did the German 
Ambassador get anything for it ? ” 
“No.” 

“ Then I suppose I don’t. Bother.” 
“ But you ’ve only got to knock the 
red in for game.” 

“Olil . . . There, what’s that?” 

“ That ’s a miscue. I get one.’* 

“Oh! . . . Oh well,” she added mag- 
nanimously, “ I *m glad you ’ve started 
scoring. It will make it more interesting 
for you,” 

There was just room to creep in off 
the red, leaving ifc still over the pocket. 
With Celia’s ball nicely over the other 
pocket there was a chance of my 
twenty break. “Let’s see,” I said, 
“ how many do I want ? ” 

“ Twenty-nine,” replied Celia. 

“ Ah,” I said .... and I crept in. 
“That’s three to you,” I said icily. 
“ Game.” A. A. M. 
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OUR READY WRITERS. 

fee astonishing rapidity attained by 
Mr. Walter Melville in the com- 
position of his plays as revealed in the 
evidence given in court last week has 
suggested an appeal to other leading 
authors for information as to tlieir rate 
of production. We append the results 
herewith : — 

Mr, Max Pemberton observed that 
the speed of composition varied with 
the literary quality of the work pro- 
duced, Personally he found that by 
far the most laborious and protracted 
mental effort was entailed in the writing 
of Be V lies. He had calculated that the 
amount of brain force he had spent on 
his last masterpiece was fully as large 
as that expended by Gibbon on his 
monumental History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman E^npirc, In 
evidence of the strain he added the 
following interesting statistics. He 
bad worn out thirteen of the costliest 
gold-nibbed fountain pens; seven ex- 
pert typists had been so exhausted that 
: they had to undergo a rest-cure; and 
finally he himself had consumed no 
: fewer than nineteen seven-and-sixpenny 
bottles of Blunker’s Sanguinogen. 

Sir Edwin Burning - Lawrence, 
Bart., poohpoohed the notion that the 
moderns 'were more rapid producers 
than their forefathers. As the result 
of his investigations he had conclusively 
proved that Bacon was an infinitely 
more rapid producer than any living 
author. His time-table w'orked out as 
follows. Bacon wrote Chaucer in a 
little less than three weeks. He com- 
pleted the Faerie Qiieene in one sitting, 
allowing for refreshments, of seventy- 
four hours. The Plays of Shakspeare 
occupied him from first to last not 
more than ten months. Hontaig^ie was 
dashed off* in just a fortnight, while 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Marlowe, 
Greene, Webster and Ben Jonson took 
him exactly 37| days. Next to Shak- 
speare’s Plays the Divina Gommedia 
was his most protracted effort, costing 
him nearly four months of unremitting 
labour. Sir Edwin added in pathetic 
proof of the degeneracy of the moderns 
that his own famous pamphlet had 
taken him twice as long to compose as 
Ghwacer had taken Bacon. 

Mr. Hall Caine strongly deprecated 
the^ tendency to put a premium on 
rapid composition, as though there were 
any special virtue in speed. His own 
novels, which were written with his 
heart's blood, represented in their ulti- 
mate form a rigorous condensation of 
materials ten or even fifteen times as 
bulky. It was in this process of con- 
densation that the self-sacrificing side 
of true genius was most convincingly 



THE SECRET OF OUR COMMERCIAL . SUPREMACY. 

C(erh{toap^licantforjpost of office-boy), “ The guvnor*s out. Call to-morrow at nine.” 
Apffiicant, “Oh, I sayI Can’t you make it later? I have my breakfast at nine.” 


shown. But, great as was the strain 
involved in this painful process, even 
greater was that imposed on a successful 
author by the cruel importunity of the 
interviewer on the eve of publication. 
Such methods were absolutely alien to 
his nature, but he had to set against 
his own convenience the immeasurable 
disappointment which his refusal would 
cause his readers. It was one of the 
most pathetic tragedies of genius that 
the dictates of an austere reticence were 
so often set at nought by the impulses 
of a tender heart. , 

Sir H. H. Howorth said that the 
6,500 columns of The Times which 
he had filled in the last thirty years 
had been covered in exactly 3,000 
minutes or 500 hoiu'S. In his contri- 
butions to The Morning Post, where 


he was accorded a larger type, he had 
attained a slightly greater velocity, 
almost equalling that of Lope de Vega, 
the most prolific writer on record. On 
the other hand, in his History of the 
Mongols he had adopted a rate of 
progress more in keeping with the 
leisurely habits of the race whose records 
he was collating. He added the inter- 
esting fact that, in spite of the saying 
nomen omen, both Bean Swift and 
Archdeacon Hare were slow composers. 

“ Coroners’ juries have frequently placed on 
record their disapproval of amateur dootring.” 

Manchester Guardian, 

Which, in tlie opinion of 3Hs, Gamp, 
they ought to mind their own business 
and not interfere with matters con- 
nected with religion. 





The pictube op a boxer as published fifty years ago. 


And the picture op a boxer as published to-day. 


MANES 


MODE, 


(J. vision suggested hj the insjgiriting rumour that green 
hair is about to become fashionable.) 

In Springtide when the copses stir 
And hawthorn buds on boughs are seen, 

• My love shall seek the hairdre^er 
And have her hair dyed green. 

Gay priestess of a Dryad cult 
With leaf-like locks sha'll haunt the trees. 

Securing this superb result 
With Boffkin’s verdigris. 

And feathered songsters all secure, 

The merle, the lark, shall come and sit 

Amongst her emerald chevelure 
And build their nests in it. 

But when sweet Maytime draws to close 
ITeaera still shall mark the date ; 

She 11 steal the red fires of the rose 
And daub them on her pate. 

The ensanguined peonies shall grudge 
Her flaming top-knot's stolen hue 

(The bill shall' come from Messrs; Eudgo, 

To tincture, Two Pound Two "), 

And bees and wasps to sip its bloom 
Shall buzz about that glorious tire 

And, having sipped, shall feel a gloom 
And painfully expire. 

Sad Autumn shall arrive, and still 
To suit the note the glades have struck, 

Most sweetly shall Neaera swill 
Her poll with barber's muck. 


And now with gold and purple glow, 

Now russet and now, rather wan, 

Weekly her scalp shall undergo 
Some transformatidn. 

Till lastly, when by chymic jolt 
And sheer corrosion of the thatch. 

What time the withering woodlands moult 
My love shall moult to match, 

% 

And all those curls I loved to beg 

For keepsakes^ on the earth be strewed, 

Leaving her cranium like an egg 
Incomparably nude. 

What matter ? She can start again 
And ape the season’s altering rigs 
More simply, having lost her mane, 

With repertoires of wigs. Evoe. 

A Gold Coast Nut. 

(Co;py of Letter addre^ed to a Lmidon Tailor.) 

‘‘Pear Sir, — I beg to say these words to you. I deem you will not 
have ary vexation about my req[uirement. You may be pleased for 
my saying, your name having recommened to me by a certain friend 
of mine. ,He knows very well, else he could not give your name to 
me. Because no one knows you in this Gold Coast, with exception 
of him. That you are the best tailor at city called London. I 
desiderate to deal with in England. • On the receipt of this note, 
genial forward me your samples by returning mail together with price 
list. I will be pleased to open a great business with you. ... I will 
gladly submit your good reply by my great opportunities, hopinff 
you will not fail. Yours faithfully 

"To name a girl after a battle or other public event,” 
says The Daily News, "is positively -wicked, as it gives 
away her age. The numerous ‘ Almas ’ christened during 
the Crimean War had good reason to know this ; so have the 
‘Jubilees ’ and the ‘ Trafalgars.’ ’’ Quite so. We know a 
dear lady -who might easily pass for twenty if her parents 
had not named her “Eamillies.” I 
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tiUESTION TIME. 

Effie . -M™. whek ro^ Dadby was engages sis you engage him ob bis he engage you?’* 


THE THREE WISHES. 

(A Story for Little Innocents.) 
Once upon the usual time, a poor 
but comparatively honest woodcutter 
dwelt in a tiny hut on the edge of a 
great forest. Since he was so poor, his 
fare was simplicity itself ; black bread 
and a cheese of goat’s milk, washed 
down by draughts of cold water bottled 
at a neighbouring spring— in a word, 
just those articles of food which your 
dear mamma has nowadays to order 
specially from the most expensive 
shops. 

Well, one winter evening the poor 
man was enjoying (if you can call it so) 
his frugal supper as above, when there 
came a gentle tap at the door; and 
on opening it he perceived upon the 
threshold a very old woman dressed in 
a cloak of faded rags. She was so old 
and so remarkably ugly that had she 
been Qi duchess not the most inventive 
of reporters could ^ have done better 
for her than “ distinguished looking/^ 
So the woodcutter, not unnaturally, 
regarded his visitor with some suspicion! 

‘‘ Kind Sir,^' quavered the old woman, 


“ I perish with hunger. Grant me, I 
entreat you, a crust of bread.” 

^ “ Ah ! ” said the woodcutter — to gain 
time. He was, of course, well aware 
that there was at least a sporting 


** Well! ” exclaimed the woodcuttei 
looking as astonished as he couh 
manage, I haven’t a notion how that’i 
done ! ” 

“ And as a reward for your hospi 

K4-r-r »» i.: -T Al A . , * 


chance of the old woman being a fairy | tality,” continued the fairv “ choo<= 
m disguise, m which case it would be , three wishes, and they shall be granted^ 
sickening to have neglected | “I assure you,’’ Cgan the wood 
so good a thing. On the other hand i cutter politely, “ nothing was furthe 
he knew also that there were a great ! from my ’’ but a 100^1^1^ ^ 
many undeserving eases. As he was 'eyes stopped him. ‘‘Of course, i yoi 

perceived insist.” he said; adding in rathe? s 
beneath the old womans gown the different tone, “ Perhaps you ’ll excus* 
gitter of a white satin toe, and this me for putting the matter on a business 
decided him to risk it. [N.B. Por our like fooLg ” ousiness 

youthful readers, this is an infaUiblej So saying, he produced from his 

pocket a small pamphlet entitled. On 
Transactions with Fairies ; zoith Bonn 
Hints to Beginners. Having studied 
this for a moment, I suppose,” said 
the woodcutter, “that by ‘ wishes’ you 
mean without restriction? Not any- 
thing within reason, or economies of 
that sort ? ” 

The visitor looked surprised and a 
little hurt. “There is no such thing 
as reason in Fairyland,” she said stiffly. 

“ The mistake was mine,” said the 
woodcutter. 


sign for the detection of disguised 
fairies — try it at the next pantomime 
you go to.] “ Come in and welcome. 
Mother,” said the woodcutter, and flung 
wide the door. 

Accordingly the old woman entered 
the hut, and having done apparent 
justice to what was left of the wood- 
cutter’s meal, “ Now,” said she, striking 
an appropriate attitude, “ behold ! ” 
and in the twinkling of an eye there 
she stood, the complete fairy, all 
shimmer and spangles. 


I 
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rub it in,” said the 


..Ody oae ™l. i. OW toyop,;'! „.,je 

to have any more wishes. . ^Jsh to have everything I really 

‘‘That'sapity,”sa d the woodcut^ ^ J_ 

“ especially as I d only jnstthougi | a little appre- 

We'lit heavily m that w '‘“?^f,';ygf‘righll"-8iha the wood- 

STeLL “incLiLfor'l IhS ! ™.; r— ly‘4?-»« 

that first o£ all,” he continued , 
thoughtfully, •■ I will suggest j 
that you endow me with, 
nerfect and unalterable self 


esteem for ever, so that in 
case I make a fool of myself 
over the other two wishes I 
shall not have the misery of 
perceiving it.” 

It is done,” said the fairy, 
and at once the woodcutter 
w’as sensible of an inward . 
elation like the effect of good 
champagne, only more so. 

“ I ’m reaEy managing this 
rather well,” he thought with 
a smile. I wish the fore- 
man of the lumber works, 
who called me a fool yester- 
day, could see me now I ” 

And immediately there was 
the foreman, blinking and^ 
rubbing his eyes, and gazing j 
with irritation at the fairy 
and the woodcutter. The 
latter laughed pleasantly. 

“That,” he said to the fairy, “is 
distinctly one up to you ! If it wasn’t 
for the gift of self-esteem I should be 
calling myself every kind of idiot.^^ But 
the best of us are liable to error I ’’ 
“You have now,” the fairy reminded 
him, “ one wish left. Will you desire 
that your task-mas fcer here be returned 
to the place whence he came ? ” . 

“I will not,” said the woodcutter. 
“If it amuses him to stay, he is quite 
welcome. If not, I imagine him to be 
capable of walking. Let me see. At 
the present moment the only wants 
I can suggest are both few and simple ; 
a million pounds invested in Govern- 
ment stock, the constitution of a 
gladiator, and to be as wise as the 
greatest fool on eai'th imagines himself 
— these are the lot. But no doubt 
I shall recollect others presently.” 

“One wish only,” the fairy repeated 
a little sharply, “and that without 
delay, for time presses.” 



AIDS TO ADVERTISERS. 

Miles op Free Advertisements by using Rubber Letter 
Soles. (These can be inked at will by bulb attached to 

TUBES RUNNING DOIVN LEGS OP OPERATOR.) 


“ What a low trick ! ” I said. “ Worse 
than borrowing books. Some of these 
are pretty good, aren’t they ? ” 

“ Yes, this one” — holding up F.W.H. 
.“is a beauty. The very finest 
quality.” 

I took it and felt it. 

“It is,” I said. “I wonder where 
he buys 'them. Bond Street, I sup- 
pose. Is there anything else as good 
as that one ? ” . 

“No, nothing quite so good; but 
these are all right ; ” and I was handed 
E.B, and M.L.K. 

I felt them too. 

“ Yes,” I said, “ they 're first-rate.” 

I laid them on one side. 

“Very well,” I said, gathering the 
rest into a bunch, “see that all those 
go back with my compli- 
ments, best thanks andregrets 
for the delay. 1 11 keep these 
three a day or so longer for 
patterns.” 

Did I say that all this 
happened last year ? It did. 

Yesterday I had another 
borrowed - handkerchief 
parade and found forty-three. 
The spectacle was not with- 
out its pathos. E.W.H. now 
had a lot of holes; so had 
E.E. and M.L.K. But of a 
softness still I " 

All the old friends were 
there too, in spite of what I 
had directed. 

“I thought these wwe to 
have gone back,” I said. 
“Didn't I say so? ” 

“Yes; but ” 

“ But what? ” 

“ I didn’t think you really 
meant it.” 

I suppose I didn’t. 


THE NOSE HAS IT. 

I w’^AS presiding at one of my peri- 
odical stocktakings, 

Sort them all 


out,” I had said, 
“ and let me see them.” 

When I had reached home they were 
all there, on view. 

There were thirty-four this time. 
I went through them — A.H.L., T.W.T,, 
E.E., G.H., M.L.K., O.T., B., E.W.H., 
and so forth. 

“ What a lot,” I said. 

“Yes; I think it’s the biggest lot 
you ’ve ever had. Last time there were 
only seventeen.” 

“ And what did we do about them ? ” 
I asked. 

“ You went through them and nothing 
happened.” 

“ I didn’t send any back?” I said in 
astonishment, 

“ No. You got ready to, and then, I 
don’t know why, but you didn’t.” 


“Herr Ballin . . . spends his whole day- 
in the offices of his company on the Alster, 
and rarely leaves Hamburg except for business 
journeys or to escape from some public 
cemetery . ’ ' — Manchester Guardia^i, 

Why is he so unpopular ? 

“ Some day, perhaps a few centuries hence, 
if it is desired to turn the ship to the star- 
board, the order starboard will be given, and 
to the star-order ‘starboard’ will be given, 
and to the star-simpler, does it not? ” 

Naval and Military Becord. 

Much. 

, ‘ ‘ With the exception of the police, Press 
representatives, and photc^raphers there were 
comparatively few people in the thoroughfare. 
The photographers were requested by the police 
to refrain from operating, and they withdrew, 
while the remainder found their virgil very 
cold and unexciting.” 

Newcastle Daily Journal, 

We confess that the Boman poet often 
used to leave us cold and unexcited too, 
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First Motm'ist [after vey'y narrow shave). “But why alu this puss? We haven’t damaged you. You can’t being an action 
AGAINST US.” Second Motorist. “I know I can’t, Sib, I know I can’t; that’s just my point.” 


LOVE’S LABOUR. | 

I waIjKED into Charles’s room with j 
undoubted meaning — that is to say, he 
could see I intended to be there. 

“ B[elio 1 " said Charles. ‘‘ Help j’our- 
self to a chair.” 

“Thanks,” I said — “thanks,” and I 
sat down. 

Charles looked at me thoughtfully. 
“There’s something the matter,” he 
said. 

“ Ah 1 You ’ve noticed it too, Charles. 
I thought so myself.” 

“ Have you any idea what it is ? ” he 
asked. 

I looked him steadily in the face. 
“Charles,” I began, “you are a stock- 
broker. You know the value of money.” 
He groaned. 

“ Very well, I have a question to ask 
you — a simple financial question. It is 
this. What, in your opinion as a stock- 
broker, a level-headed stockbroker, is 
the least one can start on ? ” 

“ It all depends,” he said. “ Of course 
there ’s the deposit of securities, £1000, 
and then ” 

I waved my hand. “ My dear man,” 
I said, “ I ’m not thinking of marrying 
the Stock Exchange.” 

Charles closed his eyes. “ Good 
Lord,” he murmured. “ Poor old thing. 
I never thought of this. Take a cigar- 
ette — or perhaps you don’t smokenow.” 

I took a cigarette with a fine inde- 


pendence. I carried it farther and 
borrowed a match. 

I “Now,” I said, “we must try and 
keep to the point. What is the least 
one can start on ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” he replied. “ I ’ve 
never begun. By the w'ay, I must 
congratulate you. Who is she ? ” 

“ Daphne,” I said, and smiled wanly. 

“ You don’t look weU.” 

“ I love her,” I said simply, and the 
pathos of it all fairly gripped me. 

Charles smoothed his hair. “ We ’d 
better stick to business,” he said. 

In an instant I was a business man. 
“ Right,” I said crisply, “ Let me put 
the question in another way. What is 
the least on which one can start ? ” 

“ Well, it all depends on what sort 
of an establishment you wish to keep 
up. If you ” 

“ Nothing,” I said quickly, “ is good 
enough for Daphne. She’s so abso- 
lutely sweet. She sings, Charles, 
divinely. She- dresses perfectly. She 
plays the pianoforte exquisitely. She 
sings, did I say, divinely.” 

“Talking of establishments,” said 
Charles 

“You’re right,” I agreed, and I 
moved into a chair by the table and 
drew out my fountain pen. “ We shall 
want a house,” I began helpfully. 

“ A house? Oh, yes, I know. One 
of those things with rooms. Just one 
house would do for a start, I suppose? ” 


I regarded him sorrowfully. “ Charles, 
this is a serious matter.” 

“There’s humour in everything if 
you look for it. How about eight hun- 
dred?” 

“ Eight hundred I ” I laughed brokenly. 

“Well, seven hundred? ” 

“Ha! ha!” 

“ Six hundred ? Dash it, that ’s very 
little.” 

“ Charles,” I pleaded. 

“I don’t want to be hard,” he said, 
“ but in justice to the people who come 
to stay with you I can’t go any lower.” 

“ Not if we did without wine ? ” 

“ Six hundred.” 

“ Wine and cigars, Charles ? ” 

“ Six hundred.” 

“ I ’ll give up auction.” 

Charles cleared his throat as though 
about to make a concession. ^ • 

“ Make it five,” I pleaded. “ Make it 
five and you shall be my best man.” 

“Very well,” he said, “ I make it five 
hundred.” 

“ And now, Charles, good-bye.” 

“ Why good-bye ? ” 

“ I love her,” I said simply. 

“ Poor old thing,* he said. “ Let me 
know about the wedding. I must make 
a point of being there.” 

I pressed his hand. “You’re a 
brick,” I said. 

Then I hurried out into a taxi and 
drove to Daphne’s. 

She refused me. 
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THE LEAN-TO SHED. 

[Communicated hy an cUjlit-y ear-old) 

I *VE a palace set in a garden fair, 

And, oh, but the flowers are rich and rare, 
Always growing ^ 

And always blowing 
"Winter or summer — it doesn't matter — 

£* 01 * there 's never a wind that dares to scatter 
Tlio wonderful petals that scent the air 
About the walls of my palace there. 

And the palace itself is very old, 

And it 's built of ivory splashed with gold. 

It has silver ceilings and jasper floors 
And stairs of mai*ble and crystal doors ; 

And whenever I go there, early or late, 

The two tame dragons who guard tlie gate 
And refuse to open the frowning portals 
To sisters, brothers and other mortals, 

Get up with a grin 
And let me in. 

And I tickle their ears and pull their tails 
And pat their heads and polish their scales ; 

And they never attempt to flame or fly, 

Eeing quelled by me and my human eye. 

Then I pour them drink out of golden flagons. 
Drink for my two tame trusty dragons. . . . 

But John, 

"Who 's a terrible fellow for chattering on, 

John declares 
They are Teddy-bears ; 

And the^ialace itself, he has often said, 

Is only the gardener’s lean-to shed. 

In the vaulted hall where we have the dances 
There are suits of armour and sw'ords and lances, 
Plenty of steel- wrought who ’s-afraiders, 

All of them used by real crusaders ; 

Corslets, helmets and shields and things 
Pit to be worn by warrior-kings. 

Glittering rows of them — 

Think of the blows of them, 

Lopping, 

Chopping, 

Smashing 
x\nd slashing 

The Paynim armies at Ascalon. . . , 

But, bother the boy, here comes our John 
Munching a piece of currant cake, 

TVho says the lance is a broken rake, 

And the sword with its keen Toledo blade 
Is a hoe, and the dinted shield a spade. 

Bent and useless and rusty-red, 

In the gardener’s silly old lean-to shed. 

And sometimes, too, when the night comes soon 
With a great magnificent tea-time moon, 
Through the nursery- window I peep and see 
My palace lit for a revelry ; 

And I think I shall try to go there instead 
Of going to sleep in my dull small bed. 

But who are these 
In the shade of the trees 
That creep so slow 
In a stealthy row ? 

They are Indian braves, a terrible band. 

Each with a tomahawk in his hand, 

And each has a knife without a sheath 
Piercely stuck in his gleaming teeth. 


Are the dragons awake ? Are the dragons sleepers ? 
Will they meet and scatter these crafty creepers ? 
What ho ! . . . But John, who has sorely tried me, 
Trots up and flattens his nose beside me ; 

Against the window he flattens it 
And says he can see 
As well as me, 

But never an Indian — not a bit ; 

Not even the top of a feathered head, 

But only a wall and the lean-to shed. C. L. 


fN EXTREMIS. 

A Nut lay dying. He was twenty-five. He had had a 
good time — too good — and the end was near. 

There was no hope, but alleviation was possible. ** Is 
there anything,” he was asked, “ that you would like? ” 

He was plucky and prepared for the worst. 

“ Yes,” he said, I ’d like to know what I ’ve spent since 
I was twenty. Could that be arranged ? ” 

“ Easily,” they said. 

“ Good,” he replied. “ Then tell me \\hat I ’ve spent on 
my bally old stomach — on food.” 

“ On food,” they replied. “ We find that you have spent 
on yourself an average of a pound a day for food. Por five 
years that is, roughly, £1825.” 

Eoughly ? ” said the Nut. 

“ Yes. Counting one leap year, it would be £1826. But 
then you have entertained with some freedom, bringing the 
total to £3075.” 

** Yes,” said the Nut. And what about drinks ? ” 

“ We find,” was the reply, “ that on drinks your average 
has been eighteen shillings a day, or £1643 8s. Od, in all.” 

Good heavens ! ” said the Nut. ‘'What a noble thirst! 
And clothes ? ” 

“ The item of clothes comes to £940,” they said. 

“ Only three figures 1 ” said the Nut. “ How did I come 
to save that odd £60, 1 wonder ? ” 

“ Not by any idea of econozny,” they replied. “ Merely a 
want of time.” 

“'And let 's see,” said tlie Nut, “what else does one spend 
money on ? Oh, yes, taxis. How much for taxis ? ” 

“Your taxis,” they said, “work out at seven shillings a 
day, or £639 2s. Od.” 

“ And tips ? ” the Nut inquired. 

“ Tips,” they said, “ come to £466.” 

The Nut lay back exhausted and oxygen was administered. 
He was very near the end. 

“ One thing more,” be managed to ask. “ What have I 
paid in cloak-room fees for my hat and stick ? ” 

“ Only £150,” they said. 

But it was enough : he fell back dead. 


An extremely able statement of the case for Federation is made 
up in a little book by INIr. Murray Macdonald and Lord Cbarnwood, 
which is just published (T. Fisher Unwin, 22s. 6d.) ” — Daily News. 

Look out for a really big book by the same authors, at £22. 

We have long waited for a good definition of “ tact,” and 
here it is in The Transvaal Leader : — 

The police handled the large crowds who assembled at the station 
with considerable tact. One obstreperous fellow who appeared to be 
the worse for liquor got the butt-end of a rifle in his jaw after grossly 
insulting a constable, and he was then chased ofl by the crowd, who 
appeared to appreciate the tact of the police.’^ 


A chance for Mr. Lloyd Geoege 
of Bootle. 


-The Deforestation 
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Instnicicr. *‘ITow then, none op that hcpside do'wn plying *ere; you ain’t in the hatiation corps. 


“FOH PROFESSIONAL SERVICES.” 

“You know this sort of thing isn’t 
good enough,” said I, returning the 
document to Minerva. 

“His charges are certainly high,” 
observed the lady of the house; “ but 
I don’t think, Jack, we could get as 
good a doctor anywhere for less money.” 

“ I don’t complain about the charges ; 
I suppose they are all right. A'Vhat 
I object to is this pompous way of 
telling me I am in his debt : * 3/r. John 
Sprait io Dr. Thom. For Frofessicnal 
Services to date, Ten Guineas' ” 

“But, my dear, they all do it like 
that.” 

“Then they shouldn’t. Tradesmen 
give full particulars of all charges made 
for their services : why not doctors ? ” 

“Oh, they would never agree to that, 
Jack 1 ” said Minerva in surprise. “ It 
isn’t etiquette. After all, a doctor is a 
doctor! ” 

“ Let us hope so. At times I doubt it. 
But that is not the story. How do* you 
suppose I am to check this account! 
without the necessary details ? ” | 

“ My dear,” exclaimed Minerva, “ how 
positively quaint you are 1 One never 
dreams of checking a doctor’s account ; 
one simply pays. Imagine asking a 
doctor for an invoice I The idea 1 ” 


“ And a jolly good idea too,” I said. 
I “ Then we should know where we were, 
i Would you pass your butcher’s bills if 
they merely said, ‘For Commercial 
! Services to date ’ ? ” 

I “That is quite a different matter. 
Doctors .are not butchers.” 

“ Sometimes surgeons are, so it comes 
I to much the same. Anyhow, I object 
to paying money without knowing what 
for. Let ’s apply for an invoice, if only 
for the principle of the thing.” 

“ We’ll do nothing of the sort,” said 
Minerva rather sharply, “It sounds 
so mean. Jack, to ask a doctor for a 
detailed account — almost as if we didn’t 
trust him.” 

“ I shall mention that to the butcl er 
next time I see him, and to the other 
tradesmen. It will save you a lot of 
trouble about the domestic accounts,” 

“Don't be absurd. If you’re so 
i anxious to have those petty details I 
I think I can remember ail tho doctor’s 
' visits for you, without worrying him.” 

I drew out a sheet of account-paper. 

“The first lime he came this year,” 
she began, “was to attend Tommy. 
You remember — after that New Year 
party. He called twice — no, three 
times to see him.” 

“ ^ Item 1,’ I wrote. ‘ To overhauling 
and repairing Tomnufs Jummy, time 


and material, say 155.’ When Tommy 
next overeats himself. I shall attend to 
his little business myself. Yes? ” 
“Then there was Aunt Maria who 
was staying with us and imagined she 
had appendicitis, poor old thing ! You 
remember the specialist, Jack ? ” 

“I remember the specialist’s fee — 
three guineas for absolute tomfoolery I 
^Itcm 2. To diagnosing Aunt Maria 
and failing to find anything wrong and 
recommending appendicitis. . . Shall 
we say a guinea for Aunt Maria’s put- 
up job? I ought to get my money 
back since nothing was found in Aunt 
Maria. There should be at least a dis- 
count on false alarms.” 

“Then there was Baby,” continued 
Mineiva. “ We didn’t know what was 
wrong w'ith him — and really I don’t 
think now there was very much the 
matter, although I felt so anxious at 
the time. But the doctor never would 
explain fully.” 

“ Of course not : that would be giving 
the game away. ‘ Item 3. To putting 
bahy io rights, 25. lid.* ” 

“ Two-and-elevenpence for baby 1 ” 
protested Minerva. “If Aunt Maria 

was worth a guinea ” 

, “ She was not. I said so at the time.” 

“ Bahy is certainly worth more 

than two-and-elevenpence.” 
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“ Well, iiiak& it two pounds eleven. 
I don't .care either way. What I want 
is an approximate idea of the way this 
fellow makes up his total."' 

“ If he 's charging two pounds eleven 
for all the little he did to Baby, he 's 
certainly charging too much. Jack; 
and you ought to see him about it at 
once." 

“Weil, what next?" 

“That was all, I think. . . . Ob, no. 
There was the time about Maudie's 
cold." 

“ Oh, those kids’ colds ! " 

“Well, my dear, I have spoken to 
the children about it until I am tired. 
Do be reasonable." 

4. 'To tliaiving 
Maudie*s chest, hibricatmg 
throat, and talcing hard edge 
off voice, time and ex 2 )enscs,' 

. How much?" 

“ He was only twice at 
Maudie, three times at 
Tommy. What did you put 
down for Tommy ? " > 

“Fifteen bob; but Maudie 
is bigger than Tommy.” 

“&he is big for her age," 
reflected Minerva. “I re- 
member asking the doctor if 
he thought she was growing 
too fast." 

“ He 'd call that a consul- 
tation." ' • 

“ ^Itcm 5. To advising on 
rate of s^eed recommended 
for Ma'idie's growth, one 
gninea * " 

“ 1 might have saved that 
charge," . sighed Minerva. 

“But that was aU. How 
much does it come to ? " 

Allowing two visits to 
Maudie to be equal to three 
visits to Tommy, the total 
bill amounts to six pounds 
three shillings." ' 

“ But that/s four pounds - 
seven less than he charges." 

“And observe I am allowing two 
pounds eleven for Baby's fidgets — or 
rather for your fidgets about baby — on 
the basis of Aunt Maria being worth 
a guinea a whim." 

“ Two pounds eleven for looking at 
Baby's tongue every -other day when 
there was nothing really the .matter 
with him at all! It’s preposterous. 
Jack. There must be something wrong. 
You must see Dr. Thom at once about 
that account. Call to-morrow”, dear, 
on your way to town," 

V j:; 

I called. After aU there is, as 
Minerva says, something inexpressibly 
mean in asking a doctor for a detailed 
account. This thought occurred to 
me as Dr. Thom shook hands, beaming 


as usual with that genial heart-warm- 
ing smile of his." 

« — er — Doctor — my wife would 
like to see you first time you 're pass- 
ing," I managed to say. 

Nothing serious, I hope ? " 

“ Nothing much. A little matter of 
detail — that is — I mean Maudie's chest 
— or rather Tommy's stomach." 

“Oh, wee’ll soon put that right, 
bless you. Don't you worry yourself 
about that, Mr. Spratt. Beautiful 
morning, isn't it ? ” 

A little rough on Tommy, perhaps, 
but rougher on me. 





THE AIMERICA CUP. 

“ Here oomo two noble beasts in, a moon and a lion.*^ 

A Midsummer Night's Dream, Act. V., Scene 1. 
[It is announced that the Defender is to be named Naif Moon.'] 


THE WARRANT. 

Our village cobbler, Eoberts, has 
reduced the principle, “Put not thy 
trust in any child of man," to its very 
lowest and worst. He regards himself 
as simply born to be robbed and 
oppressed. Yet is he so mild and un- 
complaining and unassuming about it 
all that no one, even the most persistent 
robber and oppressor, could .ever find it 
in his heart to do him down. But 
even so his pessimism and readiness to 
be done are such that he must make it 
very hard for people to spare him some- 
times.^ I have this story from our 
local banker, who was called upon by 
the Income Producer Company, Limited 
(of some obscure address in the City of 
London) to put the matter right. 


It appears that Eoberts had, after 
many years of economy, amassed some 
savings, which from the first he 
regarded as bound to land him in 
trouble. He indulged in twenty £1 
shares in the I. P. Co., Ltd,, only be- 
cause he had to do something with ihe 
twenty pounds. He told everybody 
that he neither expected to see his 
capital again nor even to get any interest 
on it. He hihted darkly at w^orse 
things to come from the transaction, 
though what these might be he didn't 
pretend to know. 

I have no inside knowledge of the 
I. P. Company, except that its stock 
doesn’t appear among -the 
list of Trustee Securities. 
But whatever trustees may 
think of it, it did declare 
at the end of 1913 (after a 
somewhat prolonged si- 
lence) a decent dividend on 
its ordinary shares. May- 
be this was by reason of its 
innate honesty ; maybe 'it 
was simply because it 
hadn't the heart to deny 
his rights to such a man as 
Eoberts. Anyhow it de- 
clared its dividend, .and, 
what ds more, proceeded -to 
pay it in the tnanner usual 
to limited companies. 

And * so in due course 
Eoberts received a formid- 
able-looking piece of paper, 
with the title, in very im- 
pressive lettering, “ Divi- 
dend Warrant," and below 
the figures £1 8s. M. 

There must be many, 
among the uninstructed 
classes, who have no idea 
w;hat a dividend warrant 
may be, but few would, I 
think, at once, take the dis- 
mal view of the thing that 
Eoberts took. • 

By return of post the Secretary of the 
Income Producer Company, Limited, 
received an envelope addressed in a 
shaky hand and enclosing a postal 
order for a pound, together with a 
letter from Eoberts, in which he prayed 
for a few days of grace, in which a 
poor but honest old man might raise 
the further 8s. M. thus demanded of 
him by legal process. 

“ Tke bride will be supported by five piers.” 

Evening Standard. 

Bead this aloud to your wife and see 
if she isn’t jealous. And 'then try her 
with this from The Greater Britain 
Messenger : — 

“Big Dams and what they mean to 
THE Church.” 

She ought to be shocked. 
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McTavish. “Noo, 

BONJSY BUB-E'E-N!*’ 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Bunch's Staff of Lear 7ied Clerks.) 

Mr. Charles Inge has brought to the 
shaping of Square Begs (Methuen) some 
good and healthy thoughts about life and 
love and the waste of both, so that you get 
a wholesome impression of soundness and 
sincerity. And there 's a dedication which 
makes one think the author is writing of • 
realities which have been seen at close 
quarters. Bernard Farqiiharson, the big- 
hearted colonial, returning to England and 
seeing the waste of potentially good men 
in preposterous casual jobs which cannot 
lead anywhere, longs to give them the 
chances of the big spaces in South Africa 
(where, of course, there are no Labour 
troubles and a man ’s a man for a’ that !). 
He ventures his capital in The Dictator, a 
Fleet Street derelict, in order to promote 
his ' emigration scheme-, and his capital 
departs before either his- public or the big- 
wigs are convinced. I can’t think that 
Bernaixl had really thought out his scheme. 
And I wonder what he w’ould have done if 
the little band of square pegs he got 
together in desperation hadn’t had the 
sense to refuse his offer to ship them over 
to South Africa with his few remaining 
sovereigns. They would certainly have 
been in a line round hole at the other 
side. But Bernard did a- better thing. 
The only emigrant in his party was 
Leonora, and 1 like to think they lived 
happily ever after on his little orange- 
farm, I can only hope that. his rival, 
Bike-Sarpe, a horrible little unctuous cad 
of a solicitor,- will shortly do something to 
attract the official attention of the Law 
Society. 


There will, I have no doubt, be joy in 
many a gentle heart over the glad news 
that Mrs. George Wemtss, whose Brofes- 
sional Aunt made for her so many friends, 
has created yet another charming relation. 

Grannie for Granted (Constable) is the 
story of a delightful old lady who from 
her country home takes a placid and 
grandmaternal interest in the affairs of 
her descendants’ — their love affairs mostly, of course, 
the engaging chatter of the smaller third genera- 



MA FEIEN’, see me seedin’ THE WEE BA* SCOOTIN’ OWEE THE 



McTavish {to caddie). 

DITCH ! ” 


*Awa’, te geeat sumph, an’ tak’ it oot o’ yon dub-e-e-ty 


or 


tion. Some of the sayings of the latter are worthy 
examples of the “good enough for Bunch" variety, which, 
as most persons with married friends know too well, is a 
phrase covering a wide range of quality. Most of them, 
however, are excellent and ring true. Of the love-affairs I 
feel myself a less competent judge, but I should fancy their 
appeal will be compelling to the expert. It is perhaps 
impossible for a book of this type wholly to avoid the 
charge of being sugary or pretty-pretty, but with my hand 
on my heart I can declare that Mrs. Wemyss has done less 
to deserve it than most other writers would. 1 shudder, 
for example, to imagine what certain Transatlantic novelists 
would have done with the same material. In fine, here is 
as pleasant and likeable a treatise on I 'art d'etre Grand'- 
mere as anyone need wish to read. I am uncertain as to 
the precise significance of * the title, which-may refer to the 


fact that you have only to ask a grannie and get what ^^ou 
want, or to the equal truism that grandmotherly devotion 
is often accepted as a matter of course. However it doesn’t 
really matter. The important thing is that the public have 
asked Mrs. Wemyss for “ another of the same,” and the 
request has been appropriately “ granted.” 

I happen to have incontrovertible proof (of the external 
kind) that the one and only Mr. G. K. Chesterton is the 
author of The Flying Inn (Methuen). Otherwise I should 
have judged, by internal evidence, that it was the work 
of an inferior writer of the same name as himself, and, 
curiously enough, the same initials. Though hesitating to 
.encourage litigation I should have been inclined to recom- 
mend Mr. Chesterton to apply as soon as possible for an 
injunction to restrain this person from doing anything 
•further to damage the real G. K. C.’s reputation. I should 
have hinted that every now and then I had come upon 
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a passage which might well be the work of the author of 
Heretics and Tremcnclom Trifles^ and that only the intoler- 
able duiness of the book as a whole persuaded me that it 
had been written by another hand. It deals with the 
adventures of Lord Injzcood and Captain Dahoy, men of 
opposite views on the subject of temperance. Lord Ivy- 
wood^ having by some mysterious means (not explained) 
acquired despotic power in England, issued an edict that 
ail inns should be abolished. At the same time he decreed 
that alcoholic liquor might be sold wdierever an inn-sign 
stood. Captain Dalroy accordingly stole the sign of The 
Old Ship,*’ and carried it about with him, setting it up 
wherever his fancy dictated. And that, on my honour as a 
Learned Clerk, is the wdrole plot of a fat, closely-printed 
book of more than three hundred pages. I hope I have a 
fairly catholic appreciation of humour; certainly, I can 
enjoy most things, from Meredith to the American coloured 
comic supplement ; but The Flying Inn was too much for 
me. It cannot have been easy 
to write, even given useful 
characters like Lord Ivyicood 
and Captain Dalroy^ whose 
remarks can be made to run 
into three or four pages; but 
it is considerably harder to 
read. There are good things in 
it, just as there is gold (I under- 
stand) in sea-water, but the 
process of extraction is tedious. 


Miss Una Silberrad's novels 
are invariably good, and Cuddy 
Yarborough* s Daughter (Gon- 
stabue) is among the best of 
them. himself is delight- 

fully irresponsible, and I felt a 
pang of disappointment when 
he disappear^ from the scene, 
although,^ considering that he 
■became increasingly laz}- and 
i comatose as he grew older, his 
I decease, perhaps, was not pre- 
; mature. Apart from his affabi- 
lity, C'iiddy*s only claim to dis- , 
tinction lay in the fact that he 
was the father of his daughter. 

VioMs lot fell in rather stony 
places; as a child she was practically the guardian of her 
own father, and after his death she was governess to the 
child of a woman as irresponsible as G^ddy, but not half so 
comfortable to live with. Men swarmed round thisLa% 
Lassiter, and she loved most of them. Under the circum- 
stances it was fortunate that she had a most unsuspicious 
and tolerant husband. With no hesitation I recommend the ! 
tale of Gitddy and his daughter to the notice of all except the 
ultra-moderns. But, lest I should fail as a critic if I did no 
carping, I will say that, though I do not belong to any 
Prevention of Cruelty to Infinitives, I 
^ j ^ Miss Silberrad to look at page 94, where she 
will find one that is not only split but split to smithereens. 

On the paper wrapper of Sarah Eden (Mills and Boon) 
the publisher themselves call it “a novel of great dis- 
tmction.^' Billed as I am with the natural lust of the 
reviewer to contradict a publisher about his own wares, I 
am bound to admit that I can find no phrase more apt for 
the impression this’ book has made upon me. There is 
exceptional distinction in the scheme of Miss E. S. Stevens’ 
story, and there is even more in the grave charm and dignity | 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 

Municipal inflator PREPARmo a coachman for an im- 
portant PUBLIC FUNCTION. 


of its telling. It is the record of the development of a 
singular and beautiful character; spiritual adventure” 
might have been its sub-title, for the events in Sarah Eden's 
life were those of mind rather than body. There are two 
main divisions of the story : in the first we watch Sarah 
from her beginnings as a quiet introspective child in her 
Devon home, and through the short course of her unsatis- 
factory married life. With considerable skill the author 
has here shown the various forces that were at work 
building up the heroine’s character, and that strange blend- 
ing of a practical and commanding efficiency "with the 
idealism of a dreamer that exactly fitted her for the part 
she plays in the second half of her story. The change 
comes with the sudden death of her husband, and the first 
of the ecstatic visions that compelled Sarah Eden to leave 
her native country and prepare a place for her Divine Master 
in the home of His first coming. Thenceforward the scene 
is in Jerusalem, where Sarah'^estohlishes herself at the head 

of her strange jittle company of 
fanatics. You can see how large 
is' the plan of such a tale ; it is 
one of which you could not 
reasonably expect a wholly 
satisfactory ending, and to my , 
mind the latter portion is the 
weaker. But there are some 
delightful scenes of life in 
modern Jerusalem. And Sarah 
Eden herself remains always a 
profoundly moving personality. 
For her alone the book deserves 
fco" be called a novel of great 
distinction.” 


A GEY FOE GUIDANGE. 
{In a meJcly paper, a corres- 
pondent— presumably in the 
first raptures — recommends 
falling in love as a cure 
for all loorries.) 

It is all very well to go talking 
like that, 

But tell me, pray, how does 
one do it ? 

How feel at the sight of a 
^ hobble or hat 
A passionate impulse to woo it ? 

I ’m eager enough of my woes to be rid, 

But Cupid needs help in the placing 

Of shafts in a heart that 's apparently hid 
’Neath a tough pachydermatous casing. 

I have mingled with maidens — ^the tender, the hard. 
The coy and the clinging — ^in legions ; 

But none has contrived to inflict on the bard 
A jolt in the cardiac regions ; 

Must I turn for assistance to science or art, 

Or put my predicament meekly 

To Mona ’’ who handles affairs of the heart 
In Sensitive Simpcrings (weekly) ? 

Your wonderful cure, my beneficent lad. 

For me, who am ready to try it, 

Is robbed of its worth by your failure to add 
A hint as to how they supply it. 

So nice a prescription I ’m anxious to trust ; 

’Tis milder than pills or emulsion ; 

But I can’t /aW in love ; I, require to be thrust, 



And you ought to supply the propulsion. 
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“ I come/’ said Mr, Lloyd Geoege 
last week, “ from a farming stock right 
down from the Mood. The first thing 
a farmer wants is to be secure.” It 
was of course during the Mood that 
the insecurity of land tenure was most 
noticeable. 

Lord Caeeick, who a few months 
ago was appearing in a sketch at the 
Coliseum, seconded the Address in the 
House of Lords. We are glad to note 
the growth of ties between Parliament 
and the Stage, and we are not without 
hope that before long a further link 
will be added in the person of Sie 
Geoege Alexandee. 


A new form of fiying 
boat is being built in 
America, in which it is 
hoped that somebody 
may fly from Newfound- 
land to Ireland in fifteen 
hours. In the event of 
Home Eule, we trust, for 
the sake of the intrepid 
aviator, that a still fleeter 
flying boat will be de- 
signed for the return 
journey. 


A resident of Waltham 
Abbey has just received 
a letter with a Waltham 
Cross post-mark on the 
back of the envelope 
dated February, 31, 1914. 

We understand that the 
recipient proposes to 
return the letter to the 
Post Office marked 
“Date unknown.” 

With reference to .the Old Time 
Supper which is to be a feature of the 
Chelsea Arts Club Ball we are requested 
to state that it must not be taken that 
all the food offered for consumption on 
that occasion will bear the stamp of 
antiquity. ... 

An enterprising publisher has, it is 
rumoured, persuaded no less a personage 
than Mr. Lloyd Geoege to wndte some 
books for him, and we are promised 
at an early date, “Essays on Lamb 
(shorn),” “ The Fortunes of Montrose,” 
and.other works of creative fancy. 

“ I was shaved yesterday by a highly 
intelligent young Pole,” says a writer 
in The Express, The Barber’s Pole is 
of course a very Did institution. 

“Old Masters — ^Velasquez and so 
on — what are they ? ” said Mr. Justice 


Eve last week during a case dealing 
with pictures. “I should turn them 
into cash if they were mine.” Seeing 
how^ often the old fellows painted 
Eve’s portrait, this dictum of his 
Lordship strikes one as ungracious. 

Messrs. Beyant and May have issued 
a brochure describing how little houses 


THE STEIKE OF SCHOOL- 
TEACHEES. 

Sie, — Is the nation properly alive to 
the seriousness of the educational 
impasse in Herefordshire ? Personally 
I view with alarm the state of things 
of which that is a symptom. 

, What will it mean if this sort of 
may be made out of matches. A com- thing spreads, as I fear it may ? We 
panion volume, entitled “ How to light ; shall have the children of our working- 
tlifim. hv fi. fiiTfPi'n. classcs gro'wing ^p 


them,” by a Suffragette, may be expected 
shortly, 

It is sometimes asked, Why do so few 
individuals when sentenced to death for 
murder take advantage of their right 
to appeal ? ^ The answer is. Because the 
Court of Criminal Appeal has the power 
of increasing a sentence. 


ill- educated and 



with imperfect manners. Their spelling 
will become phonetic. They will cease 
to speak grammatically. They will 
lose their pleasing accent. Their lack 
of instruction in arithmetic may even 
lead them into errors savouring of 
criminality. Worse, they will fall 
back in their appreciation of music, art 
and poetry. They will 
be reading trashy and 
sensational literature 
rather than the classical 
works to which our ele- 
mentary education 
directs thek tastes. 

To my mind, the con- 
dition of things is grave 
in the extreme, and for 
the sake of the children 
I beg the nation to wake 
up and put an end to 
conditions which make 
these strikes possible. 

Yours obediently,’ 
Educational Eefobmee. 


Butler (to new servant from the country). “ When you ’ve quite finished 
GLEANING NEXT DOOR’S STEPS PERHAPS YOU WOULD KINDLY BEGIN ON OUR 


“Samuel, in the spirit of 
member of his race, one Pontius Pilate, 
disavows all responsibility in the matter of 
the shooting of JBlnglishmen in the Transvaal.” 

New Witness. 

Mr. Flinch (to Mr. Samuel) Ave ! 
Givis JRomane ! 


“ Bric-a-Brac. — ‘My Somali Book’ is a 
work by Captain Mosse, who spent a consider- 
able time in the country, which Sampson 
Low is about to publish.” — Daily Chronicle. 

Modesty is all very well in its place, 
but to publish an area of over 400,000 
square miles and then call the feat 
“ Bric-a-Brac ” — ^v^ell ! 


‘ Sir, — The most pro- 
mising event of last week 
was the delightful strike 
of school-teachers in that 
beautiful county of Here- 
ford. Happy children, 
a notorious ' thus to be freed from the shackles of oiir 
so-called education. They will now go 
to the only school worth learning in — 
the school of Mother Nature ; and if only 
the strike will continue long enougli 
we shall see in years to come poets 
and painters and musicians making a 
glad procession from their Hereford- 
shire homes to carry light and joy into 
our dark places. 

Yours ecstatically, 

Vavasoue Peingle. 


“The full penalty of £20 and costs was 
imposed at Croydon Borough Police-court 
upon Ernest Montefiore de Wilton, of St. 
James ’s-street, W., for exceeding the ten-mile 
limit at Southend on Jan. 25. 

Burroughes & Watts* Billiard Tables for 
Speed.”— Telegraph. 

Mr. DE Wilton, reading the adver- 
tisement : “No, thanks. A really slow 
table for me.” 


“The Bishop of Zanzibar (Dr. Weston) 
arrived at Charing-cross from Paris yesterday 
afternoon. ... He went to the House of 
Charity, 1, Greek-street.” — The Times, 

And a very good address for him. 


“ Shea, Blackburn Rovers* clever insight- 
right, scored all three goals for the Football 
League against the Southern League at Hew 
Cross. ’ * — Westminster Gazette, 


Selection Committee’s 
right, evidently. 


insight also 
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GUESS WHO IT IS. 

From a ComxDetition in People of Posi- 
tion (with which are incorporated West 
End Whispers and ]}Iai/fair Mysteries), 
Prizes will be awarded to the three 
readers who are first, second, and third 
in guessing the identities of the greatest 
' number of Society Personages indicated 
in the Guess Who It Is series of articles. 

First Prize, a copy of this year’s 
Debrett. Second Prize, a copy of last 
year’s Debrett Third Prize, a bound, 
volume of People of Position (with which' 
are incorporated WestEnd Whispers 
and Mayfair Mysteries.) 

She is a woman who matters very 
much indeed. By birth and by marriage 
she belongs to two extremely ancient 
families, which were settled in Britain 
when, it was entirely covered with 
forest, 4 md inhabited largely by wild 
beasts.^ Butjt is not any advantage’hf 
birth or of wealth that has made;.h^ 
the great social figure she is. ’ It.is her 
extraordinary charm and her arresting 
personality. She is not strictly Beauti- 
ful, but her smile is peculiarly her own^ 
— a rare distinction in^ these days when 
there -is so much that is artificial. - ^ 

She has the reputation of being one 
of the three best dressed women in 
Europe, and never wears anything, not 
even her boots, more than. once. Her 
wit is positively brilliant, and in this 
connection it may be asserted once for 
all that it was she who first gave vogue 
to the greeting, Doodledo,” an abbre- 
viated form of “ How d’you do,’’ though, 
others have been giyen the credit for 
that sparkling pleasantry. In "the art 
of “ setting down ” she is unapprbach**- 
able, coinbining gentle courtesy w-ith 
fine satire and mordant epigram, as, on 
the ocea^ipn when a certain pushing 
and impossible outside person claimed 
her acquaintance in public with 'a loud 
“ How are you ? ” With her owp. look 
and smile she turned and gave him his 
coup de grace — Not any the better for 
seeing you!” — at which an exalted 
foreign Personage who j was chatting 
with her laughed so much that he fell 
into an apoplexy. 

She and her husband are sometimes 
at their beautiful place in Middleshire, 
and sometimes at their mansion in 
Belvenor Square. When they are not 
in England they* are generally abroad. 
She is devoted to horse-riding, motoring, 
yachting, and ski-ing, but has not, like 
some of her set, forgotten how to walk. 
On the contrary, when in town she may 
occasionally be seen taking this old- 
fashioned form of exercise in the Park, 
placing one foot alternately before the 
other in her charmingly characteristic 
manner. 


She has once or twice, in a delight- 
fully mischievous spirit, amused herself 
by flouting those very social ordinances 
of which she is an acknowledged high 
priestess. WTien wars, strikes, and 
Governments are forgotten, it will still 
be remembered how, some years ago 
when she was a few months younger 
than she is now, she appeared in her 
box at the opera on a Melba {and 
therefore a tiara) night wearing a neck- 
lace of spar beads and a large ribbon 
bow on her head. An electric shock 
ran through the house ; opera and 
singers were unheeded ; and the beauti- 
ful Countess of - tore, the iamily 

diamonds from her head and neck, and, 
with a shriek of despair, flung them into 
the ^orchestra. 

The subject of our article could have 
shone.in-any or -all of- the arts,- had -she 
cared to give her. time and talents to 
them. Lekit be said, too, that, though 
surrounded from her infancy with “ all 
this world 4ind all the glox:y„of it,” she 
has' a 'serious side to her character, 
countenances the Church; 'and by no 
means discourages religion. . 

It is widely known that she keeps a 
diary.'. Ah I if only that diary, in its 
dairjty, morocco, gold-clasped volumes, 
couid be atfstracted from the wonderful 
mother-; 0 >pearl escritoire, " carried ;,out 
of the' exquisite Eehaissance boudoir, 
down the noble staircase and out of the 
massive hall-door, and, aftei: the spell- 
ing, grammar and composition had 
been slightly overhauled, if it-could but 
be published and given to ^the. eager 
world, what an intellectual feast it would 
rpvide I And to the fair, gifted, bigh- 
orn diarist what a fortune it would 
Bring; and wliat a number of ’ simply 

aSsori? wz^-libel cases !'~ — 

Gvbss W^^ A* 

The Daily Mail must be more careful 
with its posters. Here are two recent 
examples ; — . 

£2- A: Week fob Life. 
DRAMATIC END' TO ^ 

SACK GRBIE TRIAL. 

- M A. Week fob Life. 

COOLEST FRAUD 
ON RECORD. 

“Lady Dorothy Wood; sister of tho Earl of 
Onslow and wife of the Hon. E. F. Wood, 
M.P., son and heir of* Viscount Halifax, was 
tJae recipient of birthday congratulations yes- 
terday, when the Earl of Erroll, of Slain’s 
Castle, Aberdeenshire, completed his 62nd 
year.” — Observer. i 

The Earl of Erroll’s turn for con- 
gratulations will come when Lady 
Dorothy has a birthday. 


MR. PUNCH’S PANTOMIME 
ANALYSIS. 

Now that the Pantomime season is 
drawing to a close and the intelligent 
student of this branch of Drama is 
tempted to pass ifc in review, it may be ? 
useful to him to have a list of possible : 
Pantomimes drawn up in a ’tabulated ; 
form according to genus and species, that 
their finer distinctions', 'so easily over- 
looked, may be the better apprehended. 
Mr. Pnncli has no hesitation in placing 
his nice erudition at the disposal of 
his readers. : 

Pantomimes may be divided into 
those of a distinctly Oriental origin and 
milieu; and those which are either 
associated with Occidental localities or , 
with none in particular. For con- 
venience we may divide them broadly 
and loosely into Oriental ,and Non- 
Oriental Pantomimes. Very well, then. 

I. — 0R1E^"TAL. 

A. "With a ship {Sinhad the Sailor). | 

B. Without a ship. I 

{a) With a cave. | 

(1) Password to cave, “ Open : 
Sesame” {The Forty Thieves). 

(2) Password to cave, “Abraca- ! 

dabraj” {Aladdin). - ■ • 

(6) Without a cave {Bluebeard). | 

II.— rNpN;ORIENTAL. 

A. With a ship. 

(dt]j With a cat {Dich Whittington). i 
{h) Without a cat {Robinson Crusoe). 

B. Without a ship, 

{a) With a giant. i " i 

(1) With a Qat {Pjess-in-Boots). \ 

(2) Without a cat. ^ ^ . 

(i.) With a bean-stalk {Jack 
- and the Beanstalk). 

(ii.) Without a beanstalk {Jack 
the Giant-Killer). 

(b) Without a giant. 

(1) With animals: sheep {Bo- 
Peep) ; wolf {Little Bed Riding- 
Hood) ; goose {Mother Goose) ; J 
uncertain {Beauty and the 
Beast) y two children {The Babes 
in the Wood). 

(2) Without animals. j 

(i.) Withfootgear: shoes (Good?/ j 

Two-Shoes) \ slippers {Cin- 
derella). . 

(ii.) No particular footgear. 

(fl) With a “ Jack ” {Jack and 
Jill, Little Jack Horner, : 
The House that Jack 
Built). 

{0) Without a “Jack” {The ' 
Sleeping Beauty). 

Notice on a suite of furniture : — 
“Monthly payments 12/6. They will last 
a lifetime,” 

Help! 
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ONE OF US-NOW. 

The Old Postmastee-Geneeal {to the new Postuastbb-Genebjz). “THAT YOU, HOBHOUSE? 
I’VE BEEN TEYING TO GET THEOUGH TO YOU ON THIS INEEENAL TELEPHONE EOE 
THE LAST HALE-HOUE. -I WANT TO OONGEATULATE YOU ON BEING APPOINTED TO 
A DEPAETMBNT WHICH I LEET IN A STATE OE PEEEEOT EEEIOIENOY.” 









Fair Yankee {wJio, on her first visit to England, has hee^i told how extremely obliging the London police7nan is). Say, would you 

VURRY KINDLY DO UP MY SHOE-STEIYG ? ” 


“CINES” OF THE TIMES. 

(A far-away Project of ediicatmial^ 
Films.) 

0 ADVENT of the age of gold, 

0 happy day for proud papas 
When Hellas shall her tale unfold 
On secondary ** cinemas ” ! 

When “ all the glory that was Greece 
And all the grandeur that was Eome ** 
Shall hire on a perpetual lease 
The academic “Picturedrome.” 

0 Ovid on the screen for kids ! 

0 Helicon attained by ’bus ! 

0 filmographic AeneidsJ 
0 vitoscoped Hebodotus I 

Our boys shall note the sacred Nine 
Ascending their ilnmortal peak, 

Also Apollo (he was fine 
In the old films as A If the Freah), 

They shall behold Teibesias 

Telling the doom of Thebes, and 
con 

With eyes but not with lips the 
crass 

Way in which (Edipus went on. 


They shall observe quite painlessly 
The heroes toiling as they sit . 
Eowing upon the sun-kissed sea 
With black smuts racing over it. 

Some stout electroscopic “ star,’* 

Some Gallic beauty bistre-eyed, 

Shall show them in the years afar 
How Helen laughed, how Priam died, 

And how the good -Eneas came 

Through faked adventures on the 
screen 

To Latium, and what forks of flame 
Devoured a dummy Punic queen. 

What snares the Queen of Love em- 
ployed. 

What Juno : mixed with local ads.. 
These shall be thoroughly enjoyed 
By all ajppreciative lads. 

And some day, if the gods are kind 
To hearts so filled with classic feats 
In many a marble palace “ cined ” 

And puffed so oft in halfpenny sheets, 

Shall come revulsion, faintly stirred 
By Phoebus' and the Muses' laugh. 
Against the foul sins of a word 
Like spectodrome or vitagraph. 


Youth shall draw learning from the 
spring 

Pierian, and be taught to know 
The clustered verbal shames that cling 
About the moving picture show. 

Till at the last shall dawn a bright, 

A long-to-be-remembered day, 

When porticos of fanes of light 
Shall print Kinema with a K. 

Evoe. 

“ H.M.S. Cumberland. 

G-eneva, Tuesday. 

The ]\Iuiiicipality to-day gave a luncheon 
in honour of the ofScers and cadets of the 
training ship Cumberland. — Reuter,” 

Naval and Military Becord. 
Another record for Winston. He alone 
could succeed in getting S.M.S. Gnm- 
berland to Geneva. 

“ Widcombe Manor, Bath, in which Field- 
ing is said to have written ‘ j?om Jones,’ is to 
come under the hammer shortly. It is one of 
the smaller houses erected by Indigo Jones.” 

Manchester Evening News. 

It was, of course, the influence of his 
ancestor Indigo which so tinged certain 
episodes in Town's career^ 
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the bazaar cushion. 

“ Ha ! Someone has been sitting 
on it,” cried Father ^Yillialn, snatching 
a flattened object oft the piano-stool 
in high irritation. “ It ’s abominable, 
you knovr,” turning to me. There 
are any number of cushions. The 
house is stuffed with cushions. Why 
people should always pounce upon this 
one and manhandle it in this way 
He put it on the table and began 
punching and squeezing and puffing 
and smoothing it till it had expanded 
to its full extent. Then he flicked the 
dust off it with his handkerchief. “I’ll 
put it back in its box under the sofa,” 
he said. “ I can’t understand how it 
ever got out,*’ 

He dropped into an — 
annchair and instantly j 
recovered his equani- j 
mity. I 

“ And why should ■ 
they spare that one ? ” . 

I asked. 

“That,’* said the old 
man solemnly, “is my 
bazaar cushiom” ; 

“ I thought it looked 
as if it had escaped' 
from a bazaar,” said I, ; 

“It came back only 
last night,” he went . 
on. ** Are you a judge i 
of cushions? How do > 
you like it? Pretty! 
nice piece of vrork, eh ? ” | 

“Yes,” said I cauti- 1 
ously. “ Looks to me 
pretty well put together 
and all that; but it’s 
rather — well, hideous, 
isn’t it ? ” 

“Yes, yes,” said 
Father William, “I 
suppose it ’s the colour you object to. I 
confess it’s a bit of an eyesore. But 
of course it has to be like that. It ’s a 
case of protective colouring, you know.” 

I didn’t quite follow his line of 
thought and there was a short pause. 
“ You would hardly think to look at it,” 
the old man went on at last, “that 
that cushion has stood between me and 
all the trials and persecutions incidental 
to bazaars for nearly half a century. 
Perhaps the plague is not quite so bad 
as it was in the old days when I was 
in my first City parish, but I must 
say they were particularly active last 
summer. They have taken to holding 
them outside now, with Chinese lanterns, 
so that there is no close season at all. 
I had the wit at the very outset to see 
that the thing must be grappled with. 
They used to badger me in two separate 
ways. 1 was always expected to send 
some sort of contribution — and then I 


had to go and buy things. That was 
the worst of it. I used to dive about, 
harassed and pursued, searching in 
vain for the price of my freedom, 
always confronted by smoking-caps 
and impossible needlework. It was a 
fearful ordeal.” 

“I know,” said I, with sympathy. 
“ I know all about it.” 

“But I found a way out, thanks to 
my cushion. I bought it at a Sale of 
Work for Waifs and Strays nearly forty- 
seven years ago, and I think you will 
agree with me that it is a fairly good 
cushion yet. Of course it has been 
re-covered more than once. It was 
getting altogether too well known in 
Streatbam at one time. It used to be 
I blue with horrid little silver spangles.” 



Dear Old Lady. “ You have a picture nsr the window marked ten-and- 
six, BY A Mr. Holbein. Could you tell me ip that is an original paint- 
ing OR MERELY A PRINT 


“ And how does it work ? ” 

“ It is beautifully simple. I am told 
that a bazaar is contemplated and 
asked if I will assist. Very well, I 
send my cushion. That is quite good 
enough ; no one would expect me to do 
more. Then I go, on the appointed 
day, buy the cushion, and walk out 
with an enormous parcel for all the 
world to see that I have done my duty. 
Then it goes back in its box. The 
only bazaars that I am unable to assist 
are those which occur (as they some- 
times do) when my cushion happens 
to be out.” 

“ And is it never sold ? ” 

“Well, looJc at it!” said Father 
William. “Of course it had to be 
of such a natui'e that there was no 
danger of its going off too quick. I 
used always to go early on the first 
day to make sure. But since the 
last time it was re-eovered I have 


had more confidence in its staying 
powers. I find there is no particular 
hurry.” 

“ Do you put a price on it ? ” I asked. 

“Ob, no. I don’t like to do that. 
That might put me in an awkward 
position if it came out. But I find it 
fairly exciting on each occasion to 
discover what I shall have to pay for it. 
It is generally more expensive now 
than it used to be in the old days. 
I suppose it is the rise in the cost of 
living. But I am seldom satisfied, 
either way. If ifc is too cheap I 
naturally feel rather slighted, seeing 
that it was I who sent it ; and if it is 
too dear of course I am annoyed because 
I have to buy it. And it fluctuates 
extraordinarily. I have more than 
- once bought it in at 
half-a-crown and come 
home burning with in- 
dignation, and, if you 
will believe me, there 
was a blackguard at 
that big Sale of Work 
for the Territorials in 
the autumn who had the 
effronteiy to charge me 
a guinea and a half. I 
was furious with him.” 

“I wish you would 
lend it to me, Father 
William,” said I, after 
a pause. “We are get- 
ting up a Jumble Sale 
in Little Sudbury.” 

“No,” said Father 
William firmly, “no. 
Little Sudbury is barred. 
The last time it was 
there on sale there was 
a very painful scene. 
I had arrived rather 
late, I remember, and 
I found my cushion 
I actually being sold by auction along 
with a pair of worsted slippers and a 
woolly door mat — in one lot. I thought 
it showed very poor taste. Besides, it 
is already booked to appear six times 
in the next fortnight.” 


Harold Happing. 

“How stupid are the degenerate Tories 
who call this man [IMr. Lloyd George] a 
demagogue.” — Mr. Begbie on Mr. Lloyd 
George in “ The Daily Chronicle ^ Feh. 5. 

“He [Mr, L loyd George] was, if you like, 
a demagogue.” — Mr. Begbiw on Mr. Balfour 
in “ The Daily Chronicle,"^ Feb. 7. 

The Duke of Sutherland, we see, 
values the diamond-studded gold watch 
and chain, of which he has just been 
relieved by two desperate Neapolitans, 
at '£60. But the real question is, would 
the Chancellor op the Exchequer 
accept that valuation ? 
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*'Oh, JoCKYWOCK tabling, you must try and BEilEMBEE IT ’S A TRICYCLE, NOT A BICYCLE.” 


WHEN' BOSS EATS BOSS. 

' Accohding to the New York Corre- 
: spondent of The Daily Chronicle^ the 
publication of a letter from Mr. Oroker, 
formerly the great Tammany Chief, 
attacking his successor, Mr. Murphy, 
has greatly strengthened the campaign 
for purifying the Administration. 

The recent meeting of the Statistical 
Society was rendered remarkable by a 
1 letter from Mr. Lloyd George who, in 
j regretting his inability to be present, 
impressed upon the Society the need of 
; upholding a vigorous and fastidious 
' accuracy in the use of facts and figures. 
5 “To gain a momentary triumph over 
' an antagonist in a public controversy 
;; by a misquotation, even though only a 
fraction is involved, is, in my opinion, 
' an act which permanently disqualifies 
' the offender from holding any place of 
responsibility.” These golden words, 
i so the President observed, ought to be 
engraved in indelible letters in every 
' school in the kingdom. 

The dignified and telling rebuke re- 
■ cently addressed by Mr, Bernard 
; Shaw to Mr. G. K. Chesterton, for 
; undue indulgence in paradoxical gym- 
' nasties, has given great satisfaction to 
• the members of the Society for the 
‘ Promotion of Simplified Thought. As 
; the President of the Society, Dr. 
I Pickering Phibbs, puts it, to have Mr. 
Shaw on the side of the angels is 


enough to make the Powers of Darkness 
throw up the sponge. 

Mr. Keir Hardie’s remarkable 
speech at Wolverhampton, when he 
declared that it was the duty of Labour 
to uphold the British Constitution, has 
profoundly impressed Mr. Larkin and 
Mr. Lansbury, who are of opinion that 
the stability of the British Empire is 
now assured for -at least one hundred 
years. 

The publication of a letter from Mr. 
Eoosevelt, censuring President Wil- 
son for the prolixity and verbosity of 
his Presidential messages, will, it is 
believed, lend a powerful impetus to 
the campaign on behalf of brevity in 
public utterances. 

“Young Lady Apprentice Wanted — 
must be tall — to learn all higher branches of 
the trade .” — AdvL %n {our favourite news- 
imper) “ Tlie Hairdressers Weekly Journal^* 

You want to be tail to reach up to the 
higher branches. 

From an Aberdeen firm's advertise- 
ment : — 

Success comes in Cans, not in Can’ts. 

Once-a-year Clearance. 

To-day and Following Days. 

Wonder Yalues I 

Stimulants to Encourage Purchasers. 


A GOLF JUDGMENT. 

(To the Editor of “ PtinchT) 

Dear Sir, — As I am not at all satis- 
fied wuth the recent decision of The 
Eules of Golf Committee on the position 
created by a cow carrying off a ball in 
her hoof, I appeal to you to arbitrate 
in the following dispute between myself 
and my friend A (for I am too courteous 
to expose his actual name). 

During some very wild weather we 
made an arrangement, before starting 
out, that, in the event of another storm 
coming on, the game should be decided 
by the score existing at the moment of 
our consequent retirement. 

A was in receipt of six bisques. I 
holed out the first in five. A, who was 
in well-deserved trouble all the way, 
holed out in ten. I remarked. “ One 
up!” to which A made no response. 
As we moved off to the second tee there 
was a loud clap of thunder and the 
heavens burst over our heads. A at once 
shouted above the tumulfc, “ I take my 
six bisques and claim the hole and the 
match.” He then headed swiftly for 
the pavilion. 

I cannot believe that he was justified 
in his claim. What do you think ? 

Yours faithfully, Fair Play. 

Editor's Decision , — The . original 
arrangement was bad in Golf Law. 
The match is therefore off, and each 
party must pay his own costs.. 


In the cans, vre suppose. 
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TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE. 

“Do you believe in magic?” Jack 
asked. 

I hedged. 

“ Well, whether you do or not,” lie 
said, “ I ’ve got a rather rum story for 
you.” 

“ Go ahead,” I replied. 

“Very well,” he said. “It was on 
last Tuesday morning that I looked in 
at the watchmaker’s to see if my watch 
was mended yet. 

“ It was hanging up in the glass case 
above the bench w'here he w^orked, with 
my name on a little tab attached to the 
ring. 

“ ' Ho,’ the man said, * it ’s not done 
— in fact, I ’m still observing it.’ 

“ ^But it seems to be recording the 
time all right,’ I said. 

“ ‘ Yes,* he replied — * seems, but it 
isn’t. That’s mere chance. Do you 
know, it’s so fast that it’s gained 
exactly . twenty-four hours since you 
brought it in. That’s, not to-day’s 
time it’s registering, but to-morrow’s. 
Leave it here another week, and ’ I ’ll 
have got to the bottom of the myster}^’ 

“ At first I was disposed to do so ; 
and then I had an idea. 

“ * No,’ I said, ' I ’li take it.’ 

“ * But it ’s useless to you,’ he replied. 

** * I ’ll take it,” I said. * Just for fun.’ 

“ He gave it me reluctantly and re- 
turned to his labours. 

“I walked away from the shop very 
thoughtfully. Here was a curious state 
of things. I and the rest of the world 
were living on Monday, February 9 oh, 
wlvile my watch was busily, recording, 
a little too hurriedly, the progress of 
time on Tuesday, February lOtb. To 
see into the future has ever been man’s 
dearesfr wish, and here was I in posses- 
sion of a little piece of machinery which 
actually w’as of the future and yet could 
tell none of its secrets. 

“But couldn’t it? Couldn’t I wrest 
one at least from it? — that was what 
worried me. 

“As I pondered, a newspaper boy 
passed me bearing the placard ‘ Selec- 
tions for Liugfield,’ and in a flash I 
bought one. My watch knew who had 
won ! How could I extract that in- 
foimation from it? ” 

Jack paused. 

“Good heavens,” I interpolated, 
“what an extraordinary situation!” 

“You may well say so,” he said, 
“You see, if only I could share its 
knowledge, I should be rich for life; 
for it was now only a quarter to eleven, 
and the first race was not till one-fifty, 
and there was plenty of time to bet. 

“ But 

“ I continued on my way deep in 
thought,” Jack went on, “when, whom 


should I meet but Lisburne? Lisburne 
is the most ingenious man I know. 

“ ‘ Come and advise me,’ I said, and 
led him to a quiet corner. 

“‘It’s jolly interesting,’ he remarked, 
when I had finished, * but of course it’s 
black arts, you know, and we ’ve lost 
the key nowadays. Still we must try.’ 

“ We discussed the thing every way, 
in vain. 

“Then suddenly he said, ‘Look here, 
this watch represents to-morrow. That 
means it is througli the watch that we 
must work. Here, let ’s get to-day’s 
Mail and read it through the watch- 
glass and see if there ’s any difference ? ’ 

“ W’e got it and did so. 

“ Lisburne removed the glass, found 
the racing news and read them through 
it. ' Good heavens 1 ’ he said, and 
turned white, ‘Here, read this with 
your naked eye,’ he said, pushing the 
paper before me. 

“ I read ‘ Saturday’s racing results : 
1.30, Midas 1, Blair Hampton 2, 
Chessington 3,’ and so on. ‘Prices, 
Midas 6-4,’ etc. 

‘“Those are Saturday’s results,’ he 
said, shaking with excitement. ‘But 
nowread them through the watch-glass.’ 

“I did so, and they immediately 
changed to Monday’s results. I was 
reading to-morrow’s paper ! 

“ ‘ Look at the prices,’ he cried. 

“ ‘ The prices ! I hastily ran through 
them. They were splendid. “ Captain 
Farrell 10-1, Woodpark 10-1, Flitting 
Light 4-1.” And these horses, remem- 
ber,’ he said, ‘ are going to run this 
afternoon 1 ’ 

“ ‘ WTaat ’s the next thing to be 
done ? ’ I gasped. 

“ ‘ The bookies,’ ho replied. 

‘“I suppose they’re fair game,’ I 
said. 

“ ‘ Of course,’ he replied. ‘ The very 
fairest. But that ’s nothing to do with 
you, anyhow. You ’re in possession 
of magic and must employ it. They 
are the natural medium. How much 
can you muster ? ’ 

“‘I’d lisk anything I could scrape 
up,’ I said. ‘ Say 13750. And you ? ’ 

“ * Oh, I ’m broke,’ he replied. ‘ How 
many bookies do you knov/ ? ’ 

‘ Three,’ I said. 

“ ‘ Well,’ he replied, ‘ I know throe 
more, and Ave can find men who knoAv 
others, and who will bet for us. Because 
we must plant this out warily, you 
know, or they ’ll be suspicious,’ 

“ ‘ Will you take it in hand,’ I asked, 
‘leaving me £150 for my own com- 
missioners ? ’ 

“ ‘ Of course,’ he said, ‘ if you, ’ll give 
me ten per cent. ; ’ and having copied 
out all the longer priced winners through 
the watch-glass he hurried off, promis- 
ing to meet me at lunch. 


“ How to get through the intervening 
time was now the question. First I 
went to the telegraph office, and then 
to the barber’s to have my hair cut. 
Forcibly to be kept in a chair was 
what I needed. The hair-cut took 
only half-an-hour ; so I Avas shaved; 
then I Avas shampooed; then I was 
massaged; then I Avas manicured. 
I should have been pedicured, but the 
clock mercifully said lunch-time. 

“ Lisburne was there in a state of 
feA^er. He had distributed the £600 
among fourteen different commission 
agents. 

“ ‘ Noav we can have lunch,’ he said, 
‘ with easy minds.’ 

“ Easy I 

“ ‘ But suppose tbo whole thing is 
a fizzle,’ I said. ‘ We ’ve been far too 
impetuous. Impulse was always my 
ruin.’ 

“ ‘ Oh no,’ he said. 

“ ‘ But if it ’s a fizzle,’ I said, ‘ what 
about my £750 ? ’ 

“ ‘ It won’t be,’ he replied. ‘ It ’s 
magic. Let ’s order something to eat.’ 

“ He ate ; that is the advantage of 
being on ten per cent, commission. 
1 couldn’t.” 

Jack paused. 

“ Go on,” I said. “ Did the liorscs 
win ? ” 

“ Every one,” he replied. 

“ At those prices ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then you ’re frightfully ricli ? ” 

“ No,” he said. 

“ V'hy ever not ? Surely the bookies 
haven’t refused to pay ? ” 

“ Oh no.” 

“ Then Avhy aren’t 3 'oa rich ? ” 

“ Because I did the usual silly thing 
— I Avoke up.” 

“The Cafe Chantakt. 

To the Editor of ‘ The Evening Post.’ 

Sir, — I n writing on the 4feh February I 
omitted from the lists of names of two of our 
kind helpers at the Cafe Chantant, Messrs. 
Lo Cheminant and the Victoria Dairy. Will 
you kindly allow me to do so now. Yours 
faithfully, M. P. Pipon.” 

“ The Ecening Post” Jersey. 
Apparently the Editor wouldn’t 1 

“Yesterday a metal-gilt chandelier, 5ft. 
high, with branches for tAventy-fivo lights, 
and numerous cut-glass pendants, fell at the 
one bid of half a guinea. The purchaser, who 
was sitting under it, seemed to be the most 
surprised person in the room.’' 

Daily Pclegrajfih. 

If it fell on his head, we fear he must 
have been pained as well as surprised. 

“N.B. — Welsh rarebit is most nourishing, 
and, with a plate of soap, makes an excellent 
dinner.” — Bombay Gazette. 

The soap, however nourishing, should 
be disguised; otherwise your guests 
will misunderstand you. 1 ' 
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Stewardess. “We are just 2TEARiNa the harbour, SklADAsi. Would you like some hot water?’* 
Passenger (faintly). “It doesn’t matter, thank you; I’m only going to relations.” 


LETTERS AND LIFE. 

Preparations are already on foot 
for the great banquet to be given in 
honour of the famous Bussian novelist, 
Dr. Ladislas Plovskin, who is to visit 
England in July. A representative 
committee has been formed, which! 
includes, amongst others, Sir Gilbert ; 
Parker, Mr. Charles Garvice, Mr. I 
Silas HociaNO, Mr. C. K, Shorter, ' 
Lord Dunsany, Mr. James Douglas! 
and Mr. Edmund Gosse, who will take ' 
the chair at the banquet. There is a 
peculiar appropriateness in this, for it 
was Mr. Gosse who, some ten years 
ago, first called attention to Plovskin 
in one of his masterly studies. Since 
then, Plovskin has gained the Nobel 
Prize and become the object of a special 
cult which has centres from Tomsk to 
Seattle, and from Popocatapetl to 
Oshkosh. 

The address which will be presented 
to the great Muscovite fictionist has 
been written by Mr. James Douglas, 
and is a masterpiece of sensitive and 
discriminating eulogy. Thus in one 
passage Mr. Douglas says, '‘while 
preserving your own individuality with 
miraculous independence, you have 
summed up in - your work all the 
inchoate influences to be found in 


Homer, Dante, Shakspeare, Voltaire 
and Verlaine, and caiuied them t6 a 
pitch of divine effulgence only to be 
equalled in the godlike work of our 
marvellous Masefield.*’ 

Dr. Plovskin is no stranger to Eng- 
land, for he was an intimate friend of 
the late Edward Lear, who alludes to 
him under the name of Ploffskin in one 
of his touching lyrics, and, as we have 
seen, he owes almost everything to the 
generous appreciation of Mr. Gosse, to 
whom he has dedicated bis last novel, 
which bears the fascinating title of The 
Bad Egg. Portions of this, it is to be 
hoped, will be recited at the banquet 
by the authors brother-in-law, Mr. 
Ossip Bobolinslcy, Managing Director 
of the Anglo-Man'churian Steam Tar 
Company, 

•U jTj 5^; *1* 

In smart intellectual circles Tagore 
Teas are now all the rage. At these 
elegant and up-to-date entertainments 
China tea is absolutely proscribed, the 
refreshments, solid and liquid, being 
exclusively of Indian origin. After tea 
the guests cantillate passages from the 
prose and poetry of the Great Indian 
Master to the accompaniment of gongs 
(the Sanskrit tum-tuyn) and one-stringed 
Afghan jamboons, for the space of two 
or three hours, when their engagements 


I permit. Sometimes the reading is 
! varied by 'mystical dances of a slow and 
j solemn character, but all laughter, 

I levity- and exuberance are sedulously 
discountenanced, the aim of all present 
being to attain an attitude of serene 
and complacent ecstasy which enables 
them to invest utterances of the most 
perfect ineptitude with a portentous 
and pontifical significance. 


“ The advent to the episcopal bench of Dr. 
Russell Wakefield — the only Anglican Bishop 
on record to wear a moustache with a clean- 
shaven chin — does not appear to have aroused 
so much comment as the appointment of Dr. 
Ryle to the See of Liverpool in 1884. It was 
then said that the new prelate was the first 
Anglican Bishop to wear a beard for over 200 
years ,” — The Daily Chronicle. 

’ Dr. Eussell Wakefield, of course, has 
not worn his moustache for a quarter 
of that time. 

From a Hong Kong tradesman’s cir- 
cular: — . 

“ Eggs ! Fresh Eggs ! and Tastrjjtil Eggs ! 
For Sale. . , 

These eggs are exceedingly pure and fresh, 
and can be proved by looking at or breaking 
them. The yelk when boiled-smell sweet, the 
white-glistened, relished, and favourable to 
health as well. * 

Try our taseeful e^gs as their quality bears. 
Come ! Come ! Come I and try to have 

iSOJklE.” * 
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Fi7st Wmtcr Spot^t (looTcing at a viagnificent vieio of the Alps). “ Not bad, that.’' 

Second Winter Sport. “Yes, it’s all eight; but you needn’t eave about it like a bally toet.” 


THE HEN. 

To-day it is not mine to sing 
A lay of love, a song of Spring ; 

I tackle no uplifting thing 
Of arms and men ; 

My muse is otherwise beguiled 
To gentler themes and mersures mild; 
I sing of nature's artless child, 

The common hen. 

Little she has of lyric stuff ; 

Her bow^s, I grant, are merely bluff. 
Her sternmost pile of windy fluff 
Would leave one cool ; 

Yet never since the w^orld was planned 
Was aught more lofty and more grand 
Eegarded as a mother — and 
Such an old fool. 

In laying eggs is all her joy ; ' 

Its rapture never seems to cloy ; 

She knows no worthier employ 
In life than this. 

So to collect a fertile batch 
Still young, still fresh enough to 
hatch, 

And thus, by sterling effort, snatch 
• A mother's bliss. 


But, though the futile one will lay 
(When she 's in form) an egg per day, 
She always gives the fact away 
With loud acclaim 
That all the novel truth may know ; 
Whereby the unsleeping human foe 
Derives a tip on where to go 
To get the same. 

It does not make her senses reel, 

This mystery, or dim her zeal, 

Till by degrees she seems to feel 
Her broken lot ; 

She roams aloof, she grows depressed ; 
And then, her broody sorrow guessed. 
Men lure her to a well-filled nest 
And bid her squat. 

And now behold her, warm and wide, 
Her rounded form well satisfied, 
Though even in her highest pride 
^ She has no luck ; 

The offspring that she tends so well 
Are probably of alien shell ; 

Indeed, for all that she can tell. 

They may be duck. 

Yes, one may grant that on the whole 
She would not thrill the poet soul; 

For, tho' she plays a decent rdle 


Beyond all doubt, 

Where mental qualities are lacked 
We find but little to attract ; 

She does not make, in point of fact, 
The heart go out. 

But see her when some danger lies 
O’er her young brood, and, with wild 
eyes. 

Straight at the sudden foe she flies, 
Her full soul spurred 
To battle with the gnashing beak — 

A roaring tiger is more meek ; 

And somehow one is bound to speak 
Well of the bird. 

Dum-Dum. 


From the “Found*' column in The 
Standard : — 

“ Fox Skin Fur, on Hog’s Back.” 

The last place wdiere you would look 
for it. 


“Natal first innings — ^Barnos, 5 wickets for 
44 runs ; Relf , 4: for 59 ; Woolley, 6 for 6 ; 
Douglas, 8 for 8 ; Hearne, none for 15 ; Bird, 
1 for 9. — ^P.A. Foreign Special Telegram.” 

Glasgoto Herald. 

And yet Natal won. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


I Thus Mooee (of x\rmagh) and the | ing voice, delivered critical passages 
m : Courageous Craig. Here were the i of his speech, there was movement 

(Extracted PROM THE Biaby OP Toby, M.P.) , contending forces set in battle array, i marking intense interest. jMultitude 
House of Commoiis, Tuesday, , and the first thing they behold is their ! on floor of House bent forward to 
ruary 10.— Odd to find jJi-'oceedings ini Captain shaking hands with the com- : catch the murmured syllables. Members 
House to-day reminiscent of incident in I mander of the enemy! An ominous | crowding tlie side galleries stood up in 
a famous trial. Occasion recognised as ; beginning, they agreed, well calculated | same anxious quest, 
supremely momentous. Marks, within ! to depress the spirits of men who mean ; Otheiwise the accustomed signs and 
defined limit of time, crisis of bitter | business. i tokens of Parliamentary crisis were 

controversy. Before Session closes fate ; It proved emblematical of what conspicuously lacking. Walter Long, 


of Ireland and of the 
Ministry will be settled. 

Premier's speech await- 
ed with gravest anxiety. 

Lobby thronged with 
animated groups. Before 
four o’clock — when 
Speaker returned to 
Chair elate with con- 
sciousness of singular 
foresight in having “for 
greater accuracy ” pos- 
sessed himself of copy of 
King’s Speech, presently 
read to expectant Mem- 
bers, most of whom heard 
it delivered from the 
Throne two hours earlier 
— stream of humanity 
flooded House, filling 
every seat and crowding 
Bar. 

It was at preliminary 
gathering that case of 
Bardell v. PicJcioick was 
recalled. House awaiting arrival of 
Black Eod with summons to repair to 
gilded Chamber. Message delivered, 
Speaker, escorted by Serjeant-.at- 
Arms carrying Mace, marches off. From 
Treasury Bench and from Front Bench 
opposite, Leader of House and Leader 
of Opposition simultaneously rise and 
fall in. Other Ministers and ex-Minis- 
ters with mob of Members complete 
procession. 

When Premier and Bonner Law 
met they heartily shook liands. Captain 
Craig and Moore (of Armagh) looked 
at each other in pained surprise. 

Here was the touch of nature that 
makes the whole world kin. When 
seated in court aw’aiting opening of 
trial, Mr. PicJcicicJc observed a learned 
serjeant-at-law make friendly saluta- 
tion to his own counsel. 

“ Who ’s that red-faced man who said 
it was a fine morning, and nodded to our 
counsel ? ” he whispered to his solicitor. 

“ Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz,” was the 
reply. “ He ’s opposed to us ; he leads, 
on the other side.” 

Jfr. Pichiuich, it is recorded, re- 
garded with great abhorrence the cold- 
blooded villainy of a man who, as 
counsel for the opposite party, pre- 
sumed to tell M7\ Serjeant Snuhbin, 
who was counsel for him, that it w’as a 
fine morning. 



Mr. Pickwick (Captain Craig) regards with abhorrence the exchange of 
salutations between Serjeant Buzfuz (Mr. Asquith) and his own counsel, Ser- 
jeant Snuhbin (Mr. Bonar Law). 

followed. Expected that stupendous 
occasion would be marked by dramatic 
scenes, possibly by outbreak of dis- 
order. Nothing of that kind happened. 

Scene was indeed impressive by reason 
of Chamber being crowded from floor 
to topmost bench of Strangers* 

Gallery. Also, whilst Premier in un- 
usually low-spoken, comparatively bait- 


ft 



Mr. John Bubns {Jwlding list of the four 
neio ap;pointments to Government Departments, 
including his oityn to the Board of Trade). 
“Excellent choicest — ^with perhaps the ex- 
ception of Samuei., Hobhouse and Master- 
man.” 


whose return to flgh ting- 
line after bout ot illness 
was warmly welcomed on 
both sides, pitched the 
opening note a little low. 
Not fierce enough to 
gratify Ulster, he corre- 
spondingly failed to irri- 
tate the Home Eulers. 

As for Premier, his 
part, adroitly played, was 
to appear to be saying a 
good deal without com- 
mitting himself to definite 
pledges. Above all, not 
to inflame controversy. 
He brought with him un- 
usually copious notes, 
but did not, as is his 
wont on such occasions, 
read from them the text 
of especially weighty 
passages. Spoke slowly, 
occasionally in a mur- 
mur, uttering his sen- 
tences as if deliberately weighing each 
word. Following Walter Long, he 
was received with prolonged cheers, 
testifying to personal popularity. 
When he sat down cheering was more 
polite than effusive. 

Irish Nationalists barely contributed 
even to this circumspect note of ap- 
proval. Throughout nearly an hour's 
speech they sat in ominous silence, 
listening to passages in which they 
seemed to recognise disposition on part 
of Premier towards mood of Benedick, 
who, when he said he would die a 
bachelor^ never thought he would live 
to be married. 

Had not Premier within the last 
twelve months frequently declared he 
would never consent to exclusion of 
Ulster from Home Eule Bill? And 
wasn’t he now showing signs of dispo- 
sition to surrender ? 

Business done . — Parliament reassem- 
bles. Walter Long, on behalf of Op- 
position, moves amendment to x\ddress, 
calling upon Government to appeal to 
country before proceeding further with 
Home Eule Bill. 

Wednesday . — Interest of sitting cen- 
tred in speeches of Carson and John 
Eedmond. Former met with rousing 
reception from Opposition. Some 
Ministerialists would have liked to join 
in the demonstration, not because they 
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share Carson s views or admire his allotted to Peers, finding himself in- 
policy, but because they instinctively | commoded by hat and overcoat, neatly 
feel admiration for a man of com- ' folded up the latter, drojDped it on the 
manding position w'ho has sacrificed ! Peers’ bench and carefully placed his 
personal and professional interests to liat upon it. Hadn’t Lloyd George 
what he regards as the well-being of his ' demonstrated that the land belonged 
country. Esteem increased by merit to the people? Here was undeveloped 
of his speech. Only once did he lapse | space, and as a free man he claimed 
into tone and manner of personal | it for his own uses, 
attack familiar to House when Ulster j Londonderry, halting, angrily re- 
i Members and Nationalists, hating each garded the incumbrance. Turned about 
other for love of their country, join in | with evident intention of calling at- 
debate. Turning round to top bench j tendant’s notice to unparalleled liberty, 
below Gangway, where John Eedmond ■ At that moment his eye fell on the 
sat attentive, he said: “If 
you want Ulster, come and 
take her, or come and win 
her. But you have never 
wanted her affections; you 
have wanted her taxes.” 

This stung to the quick. 

Redmond, leaping to his feet 
when Carson resumed his 
seat, hotly denounced accusa- 
tion as unworthy of his 
countrymen. 

House already began to 
show signs of satiety. Long 
intervals when benches were 
empty. Cousin Hugh, speak- 
ing at favourable hour of six 
o’clock, failed to attract an 
audience to whom he might 
present his cheering forecast 
of an interval of six weeks 
spent in listening to speeches 
of Members below the Gang- 
way, “poked up by the Chan- 
cellor OP THE Exchequer 
to attack the First Lord op 
THE Admiralty.” Benches 
crowded whilst Carson and 
Redmond spoke. Filling up 
again when Chancellor op 
Exchequer in brief speech 
wound up debate on behalf 
of Government, and Bonner 
Law, as usual unencumbered 
by notes, replied. 

Business done. — Demand 
for immediate dissolution negatived by 
333 votes against 255. Opposition 
elate at reduced majority, 

“I fancy,” said Premier, smiling 
serenely upon the Winsome Winston, 

“ they would gladly suffer from our com- 
plaint.” 

House of^ Loj'ds, Thursday. — Noble 
Lords, having disposed of Address, 
already find themselves in condition of 
frozen-out gardeners who have no work 
to do. Session but a few days old lias 
already afforded fresh sign of dis- 
position to belittle hereditary Chamber. 

It happened thus. On opening night 
Lord Lo^jidondeery, making his way 
along Peers’ Gallery in Commons, came 
upon extraordinary sight. A stranger 
on front seat overlooking sacred quarter 



* ‘ Koble Lords already find themselves in condition of frozen-out 
gardeners who have no work to do.“ 

(Lord CuEZON and Lord Lansdotoe.) 

countenance of the stranger. Could it 
be ? Yes ; it was the school proprietor 
whose patriotic offer of aid to Ulster 
in approaching civil war he had a few^ 
days earlier reported to an admiring 
nation. Letter offered to provide for 
two sons of any Ulster volunteer who 
fell in battle with the myrmidons of an 
iniquitous Ministry. As sometimes 
happens, pearl of the letter was hidden 
in the postscript. Writer explained that 
he could not very well go to the war 
himself but would send bis partner. 

^ Recognition placed new aspect on 
little affair. Londonderry perceived 
it was simple ignorance of customs of i 
the place that led to apparent indis- 1 
cretion. So with genial nod passed on 
to seat over the clock. 


Few minutes later outraged atten 
dant, catching sight of the bundle, per- 
emptorily ordered its removal. 

Business done . — By 243 votes against 
55 Lords carried Midleton’s amend- 
ment to Address demanding immediate 
dissolution. Willoughby de Broke 
communicated to the Member for Sark 
his conviction that this hide-bound 
Government will take no notice of the 
mandate. 

“ Reminds me,” said the Bold Baron, 
brushing away a manly tear, “of 
hymn I learned in the nursery : — 

‘ ’Tis not enough to say 
You Te sorry and repent 
If you go on in the same way 
As you did always went.’ *” 


ANOTHER HAPPY 
ACCIDENT. 

[From “ The Daily Sale.'') 

The Daily Sale has peculiar 
pleasure in announcing that 
another of its insured readers 
has been gravely injured by 
an accident to the taxi-cab, 
omnibus, train or tram, in (or 
on) which he was travelling 
at the time of the disastexv 
The name of this reader 
(whose portrait is given) is 
Mr. Vivian Brackendope, the 
well-known amateur actor of 
Burton-on-Beer. Mr. Vivian 
Brackendope is indeed a lucky 
man. He is the ninth of our 
readers to be badly smashed 
up during the past six weeks. 
Now, who wall be the tenth ? 
Fill up the coupon on page 2 
and you will be eligible. 


An Admirable Cricbton. 

* ‘ In the list of suocesses in the 
Cambridge Local Examinations we 
notice the name of P. T. Harris, 
of Wellingborough Grammar 
School , who gained credit for him- 
self and his school by passing in every subject 
and gaining four distinctions, the distinctions 
being gained in arithmetic, French, algebra, 
and Little Bowden Pig Club.” 

Market Harborough Advertiser, 


“ Country Life : an Illustrated Journal for 
all interested in Country Life and Country- 
Pursuits, complete from its beginning in 1897 
to June 1906, p7’ofusely illustrated with views 
of ancient and modern seats^ Coiinb'y scenes^ 
sporting incidents, and portraits of ivmning 
horses, prize beasts, and fashionable beauties.' ' 

Bookseller's List. 
An ungallant sequence. 


The Wisb is Eatber to tbe Thought. 

“Then, after a last earnest statement of 
the Ulster position by Mr. Gordon, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer rose to wind up the 
Government.”— Telegraph, 
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Ardent Young Lady Visiter (who is being shotcn ovei' author's sanctum), “How perfectly sweet ts must be to have a room 

WHERE OKE CAN WORK WITHOUT BEING DISTURBED.” 


AT THE PLAY. 

“The Melting Pot.” 

It is impossible not to respect the 
earnestness of Mr. Zangwill when he 
treats of the persecution of his co- 
religionists in Eussia, or their social 
exclusion in America. But when he 
appeafeto an English audience he is 
addressing the converted. It is a good 
many years since the pogram was a 
popular form of amusement in this 
country, and at present- the Jew is the 
flattered idol of English Society. It 
may seem surprising that his play 
should have had so great a success in 
the States, where they are not supposed 
to have a passion for hearing home 
truths. But then its main theme is 
the glorification of America as the 
Melting Pot or crucible into which are 
flung the wrongs and hatreds and 
slaveries of the old world, to re-appear 
in the shape of justice and love and 
freedom. This is the theme upon 
which David Quixano, a Kishineff 
Jew who has lost all his family in a 
massacre, goes from time to time into 
an orgy of lyrical raptures. And indeed 
the swiftness with which the natural- 
ised immigrant, of just any nationality, 
assimilates himself to local conditions, 



A TYPICAL AMERICAN. 

David Quixano fMr. Walker Whiteside) 
to Herr Fapjpelmeister (Mr. Clifton Alder- 
son). “I cannot take a fee for playing in your 
orchestra. I am too Quixanotic to do a 
thing like that.” 


instantly changing his heart with his 
change of sky, and learning to wave 
his stars and stiipes with the best of 
the native-born, must seem miraculous 
to the 'ordi nary patriot. And here we 
touch the weak spot in Mr. Zangwull’s 
psean of the Melting Pot. Eor those 
who migrate to America for the sake 
of its democratic freedom are the few ; 
and those who go there for the sake 
of its dollars are the many; and into 
the Melting Pot — or, to use an image 
more apposite to indigenous tastes, its 
Sausage Machine — are thrown not only 
the wrongs and hatreds of unhappy 
races but also the dear traditions of 
birth and blood and family ties and 
pride of country, to emerge in a unifoim 
pattern without a past. 

For his plot, Mr. Zangwill relies 
upon a very stagy coincidence. Quixano 
falls in love with a young Russian girl 
who conducts a Settlement Home in 
New York, and conquers her prejudice 
against his race, only to find that she is 
the daughter of the very officer who 
permitted the massacre at Kishineff in 
which Quixano' s family had perished, 
and himself been w^ounded. In turn 
he naturally has his own prejudices to 
conquer, and does so. But not till he 
has scared us with the fear that he is 
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going to be false to his theory of purifi- 
cation by process of the Melting Pot. 

I Mr. Whiteside, who plays 

the part, was excellent in his quiet moods, 
and when he was obliged to rant was no 
worse than other ranters. The superb 
solidity of IMr. Sass as the Pussian 
ofiicer served as an admirable foil to the 
mercurial methods of Quijccino* Miss 
Phyllis Eelph as the heroine miti- 
gated the effect of her obvious sincerity 
by a bad trick of showing her nice 
teeth. Mr. Perceval Clark, as a 
young American millionaire, was pleas- 
antly British. Humorous relief of a 
cosmopolitan order vras provided by 
the Irish brogue of Miss O’Connor; 
the broken English of Miss Gillian 
S cAiFE ; the Anglo-German of Mr. Clif- 
ton Alderson who played very well 
as Herr Papj^dmeister (Kapellmeister 
to a New York orchestra) ; and what I 
took to be the Yiddish of Miss Inez 
Bbnsusan as the aunt of the hero, a 
pathetic figure of an old lady with firm 
views about the keeping of the Jewish 
Sabbath, and a pedantic habit of 
celebrating with a false nose and other 
marks of hilarity the anniversary of 
the escape of the Chosen People from 
a Persian pogram twenty-five centuries 
ago. 

It might seem from this long cata- 
logue of “ humorists that frivolity was 
the prevailing note of the play. But I 
can give assurances that this was not so. 
The prevailing note was a high serious- 
ness, culminating in the last Act, when 
tedium supervened. I attribute my 
final depression in part to the scene — 
a bird’s-eye view of New York from the 
roof-garden of the Settlement House. 
It was impossible to share Quixands 
spasm of exaltation in the matter of the 
Melting Pot' as he gazed bn this very 
indiiferent example of scenic art. 

'‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

I am not sure that Mr. Granville 
Barker's faithful followers are being 
quite kindly entreated by him. He 
happens to have a keen sense of humour 
and for some little while he has been 
trying, with a very grave face, to see 
how much they will swallow. This 
time, everybody else except the initiated 
can see the bulge in his cheek where 
his tongue comes. 

The alleged faults of the old school, 
which the new was to correct, were 
(1) an over-elaboration of detail in the 
setting; (2) a realism which challenged 
reality. (“Challenge,” I understand, is 
the catch-word they use.) Both these 
qualities were supposed to distract 
attention from the drama itself. The 
answer, almost too obvious to be worth 
stating, is that the grotesque and the 
eccentric are vastly more distracting 


than the elaborate; and that, if you 
only sound the loud symbol loud 
enough the audience has no ear left at 
all for the actual words. As for the 
“challenging ” of reality the new school 
w’ould argue that, as the stage is a thing 
of convention to start with — artificial 
light, no natural atmosphere or per- 
spective, no fourth wall, and so on — all 
the rest should be convention too. The 
answer, again almost too obvious, is 
that, since the audience has to bear 
the strain of unavoidable convention, 
you should not wantonly add to their 
worry. And, anyhow, the human 
figures on your stage (I leave out 
fairies and superhumans for the mo- 
ment) are bound to challenge reality 
by the fact that they are alive. If Mr. 
Barker wants to be consistent (and he 
w^ould probably repudiate so Philistine 
a suggestion) his figures should be 
marionettes worked ty strings; and 



Hmnia (Miss Lauea Cowie). “I upon this 
bank will rest my head.” 


for words — if you must have words — he 
might himself read the text from a 
corner of the top landing of his pro- 
scenium. 

And the strange thing is that no one 
in the world has a nicer sense of the 
beauty of Shakspeare’s verso than 
Mr. Barker. Indeed he protests in his 
preface : “ They (the fairies) must be not 
too startling. . . They miLstn't 2var2:) 
your imagination — stepping too boldly 
beticeen Shaksi^habe* s spirit and 
yoursP (The italics are my owm com- 
ment.) He is of course free, within 
limits, to choose his own convention 
about fairies, because we have never 
seen them, though some of us say we 
have. Mr. Chesterton naturally says 
;they can be of any size ; Mr. Barker 
says they can be of any age from little 
Peaseblossom and his young friends to 
hoary antiques with moustaches like 
ram’s horns and beards trickling down 
to their knees. And as many as like it, 
and are not afraid of being poisoned, 
may have gilt faces that make them 
look like Hindoo idols with the 
miraculous gift of perspiration. But 


I he should please remember that the 
play is not liis own. It is, in point of 
fact, Shakspeare’s, and I am certain 
be was not properly consulted about the 
Orient alisation of the fairies out of his 
Warwickshire woodlands. You will be 
told that ^ he has been properly con- 
sulted; that he himself makes Titania 
say that Oberon has “ come from the 
furthest steppe of India,” and that she 
too had breathed “ the spiced Indian 
air.” But on the same authority Mr. 
Barker might' just as well have fixed 
on Asia Minor or Greece as their pro- 
venance. She charges Oberon with 
knowing Hippolyta too well, and he 
accuses her of making Theseus break 
faith with a number of ladies. Clearly 
they were a’ travelling company and 
would never, hsive confined themselves 
to the costumes of any particular clime. 

< Anyhow, when at His Majesty’s you 
saw Oieron in' sylvan dress moving 
lightly through a wood that looked like 
a wood (and so left your mind free to 
listen to him), you could believe in all 
the lovely things he had to say; but 
when you saw Mr. Barker’s Oberon 
standing stark, like a painted graven 
image, with yellow cheeks and red eye- 
brows, up against a symbolic painted 
cloth, and telling you that he knows a 
bank where the wild thyme*blows, you 
know quite well that he knows' nothing 
of the kind; and you don’t believe a 
word of it. — - 

But, to leave Shakspeare decently 
out of the question, I liked the gold 
dresses of the fairies enormously, so 
long as Puck — a sort of adult Struwel- 
Puck that got badly on my nerves — was 
not tBere, destroying every colour 
scheme with his shrieking scarlet suit, 
which went with nothing except a few 
vermilion eyebrows. I liked too the 
grace of their simple cbain-dances on 
the green mound (English dances, you 
will note, and English tunes — not In- 
dian). But in the last scene, where they 
interlace among the staring columns, 
their movements lacked space. Indeed 
that was the trouble all through ; that, 
and the pitiless light that poured point- 
blank upon the stage from the 12*6 
muzzles protruding from the bulwarks 
of the dress-circle. There was no dis- 
tance, no suggestion of the spirit-world, 
no sense of mystery (except in regard 
to Mr. Barker’s intentions). 

The best scene was the haunt of 
Titania, with its background of Liberty 
curtains very cleverly disposed. As 
drapery they were excellent, but as 
symbols of a forest I found them a 
little arbitrary. I do not mind a forest 
being indicated, if you are short of 
foliage, by a couple of trees (in tubs, if 
you like) or even a single tree ; but 
somehow — and the fault is probably 
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mine — the spectacle of hanging drapery 
does not immediately suggest to me 
the idea of birds’ nests. I am afraid I 
should be just as stupid if Mr, Barker 
^ gave me the same convention the other 
I vsray round, and showed an interior 
; with foliage to indicate window- 
I cui’tains. ~ 

The play itself, with its rather foolish 
figures from the Court and the easy 
buffoonery of its peasants, does not offer 
great chances of acting; and Miss 
Laura Gowie was the only one in the 
cast who added to her reputation. Her 
Hermia was a delightful performance 
full of charm and piquancy and real 
intelligence. Miss Lillah McCarthy 
sacrificed something of her personality 
to the exigences of *a fiaxen chevelure. 
Mr. Holloway’s Theseus w^s wanting 
in kingliness, and his hunting scene 
was perhaps the worst thing in the play. 
He was not greatly helped by his 
Hijypolj/ta-, for Miss Evelyn Hope 
never began to look like a leader of 
Amazons. Miss Christine Silver’s! 
Titania had a certain domestic sweet- 
ness, hut even a queen of fairies might 
be a little more queenly. Mr. Dennis 
Neilson - Terry as Oberon was a 
curiously effeminate figure for those 
who recalled the manly bearing of his 
mother in the same part. Of the two 
bemused Athenian lovers, Mr. Swinley, 
as Lysander, bore himself as bravely as 
could be expected. 

Mr. Nigel Playfair had, of course, no 
difficulty with the part of Bottom, and 
Mr. Arthur Whitby’s Quince and 
Mr. Quartermaine’s Flute were both 
excellent. It is to the credit of the whole 
troupe of rustic players that nobody 
tried to force the fun. 

Apart from a slight tendency to 
hurry, a trick that, except in swift 
dialogue or passionate speech, gives the 
effect of something learnt by heart and 
not spontaneous, the delivery of the 
lines — and some of Shakspeare’s most 
exquisite are here — was done soundly. 

Finally, no one who wants to keep 
level with the table-talk of the day 
should miss this interesting and intrigu- 
ing production, especially if he hasn’t 
been to ParsifaL 0. S. 

“ Over Mojtt Blanc by Aeroplane, 

*Thou, too, hoar Mount I tvith they shy- 

pointing peaks. 

Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard. 

Shoots downward.* ** — Daily Chronicle. 

Conquered, alas ! and by one of they 
dratted flying machines. 

* ‘ Eastboxjene. — ^Furnished double-fronted 
villa, from April, for six or twelve months; 
facing* south ; near the downs, fifteen months 
from pier, five from ’buses.” — The Lady, 

Too near for us. 


TO SEPTIIVIIUS ON TROUT, 

{A February Ode) 

To-day the young year in her sleep was 
stirring 

In woods and hearts of men ; 
To-night ’tis sharper and the cold’s 
recurring — 

Septimius, what then ? 

Draw in and talk of politics and speeches 

To the old tiresome tune ? 

Not we who saw pale sunshine on the 
beeches 

Only this afternoon ; 

Who saw the snowdrops frail in wood- 
land hollows, 

Who heard the building rooks 
Herald a time .of flowers and skimming 
swallows, 

Green fields and brawling brooks 1 

Nay, pledge anew, Septimius, such gages 

Of May-time’s radiant rout 
Till, as becometh fishermen and sages, 

Our talk shall trend to trout — ‘ 

To little trout, to little streams that 
scurry 

Where the hill curlews cry, 

O’er which the neophyte may splash 
and flurry, 

Yet heap his basket high ; 

To careful trout, for pundits skilled and 
wary, 

That use upon the chalk, 

Plump and recondite, dubious and 
chary — 

On such shall turn our talk. 

Then since we ’re of the Faithful, vowed 
to follow 

Old Thames’s placid flow, 

We’ll breathe of his leviathans that 
wallow, 

In bated tones and low ; 

And I mayhap shall say a word in token 

Of one prodigious friend 
Who lurks — excuse a statement more 
outspoken — 

’Twixt Marlow and Bourne End ; 

While you, Septimius, set memory 
roaming 

To That which smashed amain 
Your trace of proof, and hint how some 
soft gloaming 

I He yet shall come again. 

So shall we sit this firelit hour, con- 
triving 

Blue halcyon days that hold 
The lisp of streams in crisping reed- 
beds striving, 

And meadows spun with gold. 

“Insurance business is ransacted.” 
Quarterly Post Office Guide, p. 164. 

The influence of Mr. Lloyd George 
again. 


INTELLECTUAL DAMAGE TO 
ANIMALS. 

We gather from The Daily Sketch 
that a reverend gentleman at Herne 
Bay has just founded the S. P. M. 0. A., 
or “ Society for the Prevention of 
Mental Cruelty to Animals,” and holds, 
as part of his propaganda, that the Zoo 
should be disbanded and abolished, and, 
in fact, that no wild animals or birds 
should be kept anywhere in captivity 
at all. 

The S.P.M.O.A. fills a long-felt want. 
Everyone with any sense of politeness 
or tact must recognise that it is grossly 
improper to wound the feelings of the ’ 
lower orders of creation by the oppro- \ 
brioususe of such epithets as ass, don- ' 
key, cat, mulej pig, goose, monkey, and i 
so on. Picture the mental torture and i 
degradation undergone by the self-re- ! 
specting rodent who overhears the * 
contemptuous " exclamation, “ Eats I ” : 
Eealise, if you can, the stigma attached ; 
to the hard-working order of garden 
annelids when, possibly in their very 
presence, one human being addresses 
another as a “ worm ” ! 

Then, again, take the deplorable ' 
breaches of etiquette on the part of : 
visitors at the Zoo. We ourselves : 
have heard the most uncomplimentary i 
allusions made to the appearance of ' 
the baboons and the hippopotamus, in ' 
the hearing of these unfortunate crea- ‘ 
tui^es, and quite regardless of their 
amotir propre. The callous Cockney ; 
takes care to insult his helpless victims 
only when they are behind bars and 
cannot retaliate effectively. One shud- 
ders to think of the mental humiliation 
that is daily experienced by the wart- • 
hog and the mandrill. And even the 
nobler animals — the lions and bears — j 
are not allow’ed to escape without • 
prejudicial comment, especially at feed- • 
ing-time. Not the slightest deference 
is paid to the private opinions and 
sentiments of these carnivores by the 
vulgar crowd of sight - seers. The ; 
parrots alone can ease their harassed: 
souls and have the last word with the 
passer-by. ; 

Meanwhile, we have to apologise to ' 
om cat for having recently upbraided; 
him rather too freely for his nocturnal i 
habits and general lack of discipline, * 
not having considered the shock oi 
such language to his sensitive mind. i 

Zig-zag. . 

‘ ‘ Young lady requires secretarial work of * 
any kind, good^ writer and correspondent, ■ 
accustomed to literary work, or would write 
up Parish fashions.” — Daily Mail. 

Smocks are no longer being worn. Sun- , 
bonnets may be expected in a few 
months. 


i 
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Lady {in small Irish hotel), “Waiter, take away that bottle and put some clean water in it. 
UVaiter, Faith, JMusi, the wather’s all right j ’tis the bottle that^s dirty.’* 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Bunch's Staff of Learned Clerics,) 

‘‘ Anyhow, I can remember this Court and can tell a tale 
it plays a part in, only not very quick,” Thus Mr. William 
De Morgan, introductory, on the fourth page of his latest 
novel, When Ghost meets Ghost (Heinemann). Before it 
ends there have been as near nine hundred pages of it as 
makes no difference; and the things that the author re- 
members in the course of the tale, and the not-very-quickness 
with which he tells it, must be seen to be believed. The 
main outline of this more than leisurely plot is concerned 
with the coming together of two aged twin sisters, each of 
whom has been living for years in ignorance of the other’s 
existence, so that they meet at last almost as ghosts. 
Hence the title. But you will not need to be told that 
.there is ever so much more in the nine hundred pages than 
this. ^ There are the children and Dolly , for example; | 
likewise Uncle Mo\^ and "any quantity of humble London 
types ; not to mention the group that includes Lady Gwen, 
and Adrian Torrens, and a score of others, all drawn with 
that verbal Pre-Eaphaelitism in which the author takes 
such obvious delight. For myself I must honestly confess 
that I have found it a little overwhelming; but* that, after 
all, is a question of individual taste. I suppose there is one 
comparison that is inevitable. I had meant to say never 
a word about Charles Dickens in this notice, but, like the 
head of another Charles, it would come ; and when the 
chief house in the story began to rumble and finally 
collapsed in a cloud of dust — well, could anyone help being 
reminded of how the same incident was handled by the 


master of such terrors ? In brief, this latest De Morgan 
, left me with a profound and increased respect for the author ; 
some little envy for the reader whose time and taste enable 
him to enjoy it as it should be enjoyed; and, for proof- 
readers and reviewers, a very pure sympathy. 

The Duchess of Wrexe (Secker) is, I think, the longest 
as it is certainly the most substantial novel that Mr. Hugh 
Walpole has yet given us. It is the work of one who 
has already made himself a force in modern fiction, and 
after this book will have more than ever to be reckoned 
with. Whether tlie reckoning will be to all tastes is 
another matter; I incline to think not. Four hundred 
closely printed pages, in which hardly anything happens to 
the bodies of the characters, but a great deal to their spirits 
— this perhaps is toughish meat for the ordinary devourer 
of fiction. But for the others this study of the passing of 
an epoch, the time of the Old Society, as symbolised by the 
figure of the Duchess, will be a delight. You might suppose 
from this (if you were unfamiliar with your author) that 
we had here a social comedy. Nothing in fact could be 
further from Mr. Walpole’s design. For him, as for his 
characters, there is almost too haunting a sense of the 
tragedy of trivial things. No one in the Look is happy. 
The Duchess herself, stern, aloof, terrible, broken but never 
bent by the oncoming of fhe New Order; the various 
members of the family whom she terrified; Bachel, the 
granddaughter, between whom and the old woman there 
exists tie bond of one of those hatreds in which Mr. 
Walpole so exults; the secretary, Lizzie Band — all of 
them are tremendously and miserably alive. I think the^ 
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matter is that they have too much sensibility, of the modern beasts or merely annoyed by aunts and chafing-dishes, they 
kind. They see too many meanings, A primrose by a continued to embrace each other with magnificent hear4ji- 
river’s brim, or more probably in a flower-selier^s basket, is ness whenever they had a moment to spare. In short, 
not for them a simple primrose, but a portent of soul- M!iss Pope s high spirits nevei fi^g > and, even if you fail 
shaking significance. To make up for this the author has to be amused by all the incidents in the T.T.s' career, you 
gifted them with his own exquisite sense of colour and will be glad to make the acquaintance — under a new aspect, 
wds, and especially a feeling for the beauty of London for Miss Pope’s talent as a maker of light verse is established 
that at times almost reconciles them to life. Put I could — of a wTiter so unaffectedly cheerful and exhilarating. 

wish them merrier. r » • 

“ I cannot marry you or any man ; I am not free^ said 

Mr. Haeold Spender’s new novel, One Man JReturns Polly Adair to Hemingway, and the italics were her own. 
(Mills and Boon), opens with a very powerful and dra- For my part, having been rather pointedly informed earlier 
matic situation. Nothing in its way could be better than in the story that the lady was understood in Zanzibar to 
the description of the lonely Trevena family, of their vigil be a widow, I began at this Etage toEuspect that there was 
during the terrible storm, of the shipwreck and the sud- something lacking in the lateness of Mr. Adair. This was 
den arrival of the two strangers, father and son, who are a great pity, because Polly and Hemingivay were obviously 
its only survivors. The father dies immediately without meant for each other, as she and he and I and Mr. Eichaed 
revealing his identity, and the son, slowly nursed back to Haeding- Davis were unanimously agreed. But there the 
health by the devoted care of Enid Trevena, resumes his fatal obstacle was, whatever it might be. “ J am not free,'* 
life without any consciousness of the past, having forgotten she repeated, and again the italics were her very own. 
even his own name. As ; i After much to-do, it came 


a matter of fact he is . 
Cyril Qstvald, the lawful 
inheritor of Oswald Hall 
and great estates, which, 
of course, pass into the 
possession of the nearest 
villain. This is Major 
Harley, a gentleman of a 
lurid past and an infam- 
ous present, mitigated 
only by the fact that he 
has a beautiful and 
amiable daughter, 
Dorothy, who, having 
been educated at Eoedean 
School, conceives herself 
to be qualified to run 
after beagles. In the 
natural course of things 
she sprains her ankle 
and is beloved by Bnpert 


( All Clothes wor.n 
By cuR waiters 
Supplied bv 

SAVlUi Jr BOND 





As DRESS PARADES HAVE BECOME QUITE A FEATURE OF MODERN LIFE, 


/7fVi Vf* f I SURELY THE RESTAURANT OFFERS A RICH FIELD OF ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE 

o ana for a, tine cniei | enterprising outfitter through the medium op waiters. 


After much to-do, it came 
out that what she meant 
was that she had a 
brother who oughtn’t to 
be free ; ought, if justice 
were done, to be picking 
oakum or whatever else 
they pick .in .their leisure 
hours way back in U.S. A. 
And this was the whole 
and the sole fatal obsta- 
cle 1 Hemingiuay took it 
as it came; Mr. Davis 
seemed quite pleased 
about it ; but I felt that 
I had been wantonly 
deceived. Bafile me by 
all means, said I, but do 
not lie to me. Maybe I 
was not in a good temper 
at the time, for the three 
preceding stories were 
not calculated to stir the 
gentlest reader’s sympa- 


V# L*r, enterprising outfitter through the medium op waiters. UdiiUUJLciLCJU. uu auil tuio 

beagler of the novel. She ' ' gentlest reader’s sympa- 

then quarrels with her disgraceful parent, is adopted by Ifrs. thies. Possibly I am nofc in a good temper now, for the 
Sawd/oriJ (mother to i??^per^),and becomes the affianced bride three later stories (though The God of Coincidence” only 
of^ Biipert, though for a time she had been inclined to look just missed fire) were not distracting enough to deaden my 
with favour on Cyril. This young gentleman eventually sense of injury. A pity, for The Lost Boad (Duckworth) 
recovers his estates by course of law and returns to Corn- has such a good cover and the name of such a good author 
wall and Enid just in time to cut out that young lady from on the back of it. 
under the guns of Meirifield, a South African millionaire 


who had complicated the situation by providing Cyril with 
money for his law-suit. What happened to Major Harley 
is not stated, but I presume he must have drunk off the 
phial of poison which such desperate adventurers always 
carry concealed about their persons. 


Editorial Candour. 

Notice in Nash's Magazine at the beginning of a new 
serial : — 


carry concealed about their nersons. theme of this story is a strange one handled with the con- 

^ sumrnate skill one expects from so clever a writer as Gouverneur 

..mi jL • - 1 * j* 1 1 1 Horris. . . , This story will stimulate your interest. It is quite 

Xiie matrimonial career of suburban lovers, says Miss different from anything Mr. Morris has previously written.*’ 

Jessie Pope in a prologue to The Tracy Tubbses (Mills 

A The appointment of Mr. W. W. Bnckland, of Cains! K 

happenings as fell to the lot of Mr. and Mrs. Tracy Tubbs , Professor of Civil War is in accordance with general expectation, 
and to this statement I can give my unqualified assent, though there were those who thought that the Government might go 
No sooner were the T.T.'s married than they were beset by o^^^^side the circle of University teachers.” — The Record. 
such wonderful and various misfortunes that I should like to Devlin was surely indicated, 
try and “place” them. The Lion, I think, won in a canter, 

Aunt Julia was a bad second, and The Chafing-dish was “Canary Wanted. — ^Young, intelligent bird wanted for training, 
third, while among ihe “ also ran ” were several Policemen, Tuesday morning 

The Balloon, Cross-eyed Cranstone and The Motor-Bicycle: ’ ^ ° 

But whether the T.T.’s were nearly devoured by wild Dangerous, asking for the bird like that. 
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The German Grown Prince lias the 
mumps. It seems that his Imperial 
Father was not consulted in the matter 
beforehand, and further domestic differ- 
, ences are anticipated. 

King Sisovath of Cambodia, we 
learn from Le Petit Journal, was so 
pleased with a white elephant sent him 
by the Governor-General of French 
Indo-China that he has raised the 
animal — a fine female — to the dignity 
of a Princess. The news soon got 
about, and considerable jealousy is felt 
at our Zoo, where there is not so much 
as even a baronet among the inmates. 

General von Plbttenburgh, com- 
manding the Prussian Guards Corps, 
has issued a decree against the wearing 
of the so-called “tooth-brush” mou- 
stache, pointing out that such an 
appendage is unsuitable for a Prussian 
soldier and “not consonant with the 
German national character.” The im- 
plication is very unpleasant. 

“It is generally reported,” says a 
contemporary, “ that Sir Edward Grey 
speaks no German, and French -very 
badly. M. Venizelos, the * Greek 
Prime Minister, declared that he had 
the greatest difficulty in understanding 
Sir Edward’s French.” As a matter 
of fact a little bird tells us that on this 
occasion our Foreign Secretary was 
speaking Greek. ,j. 

“ Mr. Asquith,” said The Times, 
“ in a massage to the Liberal candidate 
for South Bucks, emphasizes the prime 
importance of the Irish issue.” There 
is, of course, nothing like massage for 
rubbing things in. 
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CLOSE OF THE COURSING SEASON. 


. Among the temporary teachers ap- in a hospital there has been found to 

Merr Ballin, head of the Hamburg- pointed to carry on schools in Here- have two separate stomachs. This 
American Line, and Herr Heineken, fordshire during the teachers strike was* announcement that the ideal man has 
head of the rival North-German Lloyd an asylum attendant. This confirms at last been evolved has caused the 
Company, came to London last week, the report that many of the children greatest excitement here in Corporation 
and are said to have concluded peace were mad at finding that the schools did “'circles. ' ... 

in the Atlantic rate war. We under- not close in consequence of the strike, * "'i'" 

stand that the arrangement is to be “LYCEUM CLUB, 

known as the Pool of London. It is denied that the name of the 100 years op peace ” 

* Philharmonic Hall, where Mr. Pont- joaMy ieleqra^lu 

The authorities at Barotse, The Globe ing’s moving pictures of the Antarctic gurelv a record for a lady’s club ? 
tells us, have put a price on the heads Expedition are being shown, is to be " ' ^ 

of all lions there. One can picture the changed to the Philmharmonic Hall. 

mean sportsman, with a pair of field- “ Change oe Kame. 

glasses, picking out the cheapest before Eichaed Steauss’s new work, dealing qalba bvusHUKu-BmoHi 

firing. ,j. with the story of Joseph and Poti- to 

Phar’s wife, is to be produced shortly Oalba Iwuchuku Olukotun.’* 

“61,000 Territorials Short.” in Paris. A musical play version of it, SieiTa Leon& Weekly News, 


glasses, picking out the cheapest before 
firing. ,j. ... 


“ Change of Kahe. 

FROM 

Jacob Galba Iwxjshuku-Bright 

TO 

Galba Iwuchukh Olukotun.’* 

SieiTa Leone Weekly News, 


“61,000 Territorials Short.” in Paris. A musical play version of it, Sierra Leone Weekly News, 

Daily Mail, entitled “ After the Man,” may be We notice no improvement. 

Still, it is pretty generally recognised looked for here. 

now that a small man may make every Commercial Candour. 

bit as good a soldier as a big one, and, From Eome comes the new’S that a Notice in a shop window at Beading : 

besides, there ^ always less of him to hit. young man who was beiqg examin,ed,j • “ Try ’s Sausages: nqne like ’em.”' 
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! CIVIL WAR ESTIMATES. 

(A Minisierial Apology) 

Your talk is vanity, you who lightly vouch 
That \ve, indifferent to the country’s call, shun 
X crisis under which the People crouch 

Like Damocles beneath the pendent falchion; 

That from our minds, incredibly deluded, 

Lister is still excluded. 

It is not so. All day (between our meals) 

We find this topic really most attractive; 

In watches of the night it often steals 

Into our waking di earns, and keeps us active, 

Like sportsmen whom the rude mosquito chases, 
Trying to save our faces. 

But we have other tasks, and “Duty First” 

Must be our cry before we yield to Pleasure; 

Our Annual Estimates must be rehearsed 
Ere more alluring themes engage our leisure; 

The Budget’s claims are urgent; Ulster’s fate 
- Can obviously wait. 

Besides, no Government should go to war 
I Without the wherewithal to pay for forage;'^ 

' For ammunition and a Flying Corps 
S And canned meats to stimulate the courage; 

J And this applies, as far as we can tell, 

I To civil wars as well. - . 

I For, though our foes confine us to a sphere . 

' Of relatively narrow operations, - 
We are advised that they may cost us dear, 

And therefore, in our comingf calculations, 

As Trustees of the Race we dare* not miss 
To estimate for this. 

Hence these delays — all carefully thought out. 

. But when from hibernation, we emerge/ on 
The vernal prime and things begin to' sprout, 

Our Lister. policy ^shall also burgeon; 

With sap of'“A|S'il coursite 'through our blood J '*■ 

We too shall buSt in bud. Cf.* S. 

THE GREAT RESIGNER. 

{A’ Forecast) 

Marchy 1914. . , ‘ ^ - 

Mr. William O’Brien describes Mr. John Eedmond 
as “brother to the middle-aged sea-serpent from the 
County Clare.” " , \ . 

Mb. JoHN'EEDMOND-denies that he is a sea-serpent. 

! Mr. William, O’Brien, having denounced this denial 
1 as “ the last effort of a defeated dastard,” resigns his seat 
; for Cork Giiy, 

Mr. O’Brien is re-eleeted with out^a contest. 

Aprils )Sii4:y ' , ‘ 1 ' . , ’ u 

Mr. William O’Brien in'an impassioned speech advo- 
’ cates conciliation aU round in Ireland, and. refers to ■ Mir. 
John Eedmond as “ a moth-eaten, moss-gathering malin- 
gerer of unparalleled ferocity;’^ \ . ' ■ ' 

! Mr. Redmondus seen to smile. ~ j 
, Mr. O’Brien, declaring that he has never been so 
much insulted in his life, resigns his seat for Cork City. 
Mr. O’Brien is re-elected without a contest. 

, May, 1914. 

An Alderman of Cork fails to take off his hat to Mr. 
* O’Brien. 

/ Mr. O’Brien summons a meeting of his supporters 


and, in a five-hours’ speech, states that, in spite of the. 
unexampled infamy of Mr. Redmond, he will never : 
abandon his efforts for Irish unity. ’ 

Mr. Redmond says nothing. 

Mr. O’Brien states that “ the truckling truculence of 
a mock-modest monster of meretricious mendacity cannot 
be allowed to prevail against a policy of sober and sym- 
pathetic silence.’’ ^ ; i 

Mr. Redmond having abstained from a reply, Mi\ , 
O’Brien resigns his seat for Cork City and is shortly i 
afterwards re-elected without a contest. i 

June, 1914 . 

Mr. Asquith, in moving the Second Reading of the 
Home Rule Bill, does nob mention Mr, O’Brien, who : 
swoons in his place and is cairied speechless from the _ 
House of Commons. 

On the following day Mr. O’Brien issues to the world ; 
a manifesto of 60,000 w^ords,. in which he describes Mr. . 
Redmond as “ a palsied, purveyor of pledge-breaking . i 
latitudes,” and, announces that the Irish question can ! 
e settled only by the good will of men of all parties. 

Mr. Redmond takes no notice. ^ ‘ 

Mr. O’Brien declares that be can no longer pursue a; 
policy of conciliation and mildness, and resigns his seat| - 
lor Cork City as ;a protest against the “ frenzied flaunting r 
of fiattery and folly” in which, he says, Mr. Redmond 
spends his time. ■ 

Mr. O’Brien, having been re-elected without a contest, 
immediately re-resigns twelve times in advance. I ' 

CINEWiA NEWS. | 

Final preparations have now bepn made to fUm Mr. , 
Thornton’s first 'day as General Manager of the ..Great j 
Eastern Railway. By kind permission of Lord-, Claud' j 
Hamilton representatives of all the other railway/com-}' 
panies are to be present to take notes, like the foreign mili-* - 
tary attaches in a war. A good “ movie ” should result. j j 
'»» 'I* ‘ *•' I 

Another film which should'; provide • entertainraeDt and|; 
instiTictioh in the highest degree is the “ Day in th'e Life of 1 ^ 
Mr. 0- K- Shorter,” which is now being arranged for. Thej ; 
great critic will be followed hour, by hour with faibhfulj | 
persistence. He will be seen editing The Sphere with one I ' 
hand and putting all the writing fellows in their place with 
the othei’. He will be seen in that- wonderful library of ! 
his which covers fcwo acresrln St. John’s -Wood, reading, ’ 
annotating and correcting ; he will be seen at lunch at liisl | 
club with other .intellectual kings, his intimate friends; | 
shaking hands with Mr. Hardy; entering a taxi ; leftying a ; i 
taxi and paying the fare; dining with Sir ,W. Robi5Rtson[ 
Nicoll; attending a first night and applauding only when’l ■ 
applause is merited; and finally returning home to read 
more books. In ajl, about fourteen miles. ,, 

It will be regretfully learned by the great public, ahvaysj 
ready for new thrillers, that all efforts to,m<^Bce Mr.| 
Balfour to part ' with the cineina rights of his Gifford^ 
Jectm’es have failed. 

I 

“ In conssqnence of the fann labourers and carters employed on* 
various farms ^ in the parish and village of Chitteme having comej 
out on strike, work of all kinds, with the exception of lambing, f 
is at a complete standstill,” — Bath and Wilts Chronicle. [ 

These black-leg ewes ! | 

“Mr. Kipling, who mot with a warm deception.” — Daily Graphic}, 
Not a bit of it. Everyone was frankly delighted to see and[ 
hear him. 1 
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Mother {to her hoy, iclio has just stnicli his little sister tvith his Teddy bear), Why did you hit youb sister in the face, John?'* 
John, “ 'Cos rr was the only part op heb I could see.” 


MUSICAL DIAGNOSIS. i 

Du, James Oantlie has reported’ 
that “ the placing of a tuning-fork 
against the body of a patient enables 
him? to gauge the limits of the liver 
with almost hair-breadth precision/' 
He believes that musical diagnosis will 
prove reliable in the case of broken 
bones, and asserts that already it has 
been proved that a fatty liver gives 
out tones distinct from a cirrhosed 
liver. 

A superb performance of Herr Eichard 
Strauss's “German Measles Concerto" 
was given last night by the Queen's 
Hall orchestra. The tempo was through- 
out wonderfully high. The three fine 
solo passages for the left kidney were 
finely rendered; while the exquisite 
diminuendo to convalescence with 
which the work concludes greatly im- 
pressed a neurotic audience. 

The tuning-fork test has proved that 
several of the most popular of recent 
rag-time tunes were originally scored 
by the brain of a patient who had met 
with a severe concussion while attempt- 
ing to escape over the high wall of an 
Asylum for Incurable Idiots. 

An interesting incident is reported in 
the Medical press from a well-known 
Nursing Home. It appears that one 


iof the female attendants, on applying : 
I the tuning-fork to what was alleged to 
be the broken heart of a patient, was 
astonished to obtain as response the 
first five bars of “You Made Me Love 
You." The case has, we learn, been 
since discharged cured. 

NUPTIAL NOVELTIES. 

[“Two prominent members of the Herne 
Bay Angling Association were married on 
Saturday afternoon at St. Martin’s Church, 
Herne Bay. ' 

An interesting feature of the wedding was 
the assembly of members of the association, 
who lined the pathway to the church door and 
formed an archway of &hing-rods, to which 
silver horseshoes had been attached. 

The bridegroom’s father is not only president 
of the angling association, but captain of the 
Herne Bay Fire Brigade, members of which 
formed a guard of honour with crossed 
hatchets .” — Daily Chronicle,'] 

The nuptials of Mr. Desmond Wad- 
dilove and Miss Esther Priddie, whose 
parents are prominently implicated in 
the milk trade, were marked by several 
interesting and appropriate spectacular 
incidents. A specially attractive feature 
was the progress of the wedding pro- 
cession between a double row of milk- 
cans. Later on the bride and bridegroom 
left for Cowes (I.W.) amid a volley of” 
pats of butter deftly hurled by the 


‘officials of the Sursum Oorda Dairy 
Company, Ltd. 

Last Saturday the wedding of Mr. 
Nestor Young and Miss Leonora 
Dargle was celebrated with great 6clat 
at St. Mark's, Datchet. Out of respect 
for the calling of the bride's father all 
the wedding party proceeded to the 
sacred edifice in bath-chairs, which 
imparted to the ceremony an air of 
solemnity too often neglected at up- 
to-date weddings. The bridegroom's 
father being a leading pork-butcher, 
imitation sausages formed part of the 
trimmings of the bride's going-away 
dress. 

Mr. Donald MacLurkin, the .golf 
professional of the Oulbin Sands Golf 
Club, was married last Friday at 
Lossiemouth to Miss Janet Siitor, of 
Cromarty. A charming effect was 
produced by a guard of honour, com- 
posed of members of the golf club, 
holding aloft crossed brassies, beneath 
which the happy pair passed into the 
church, while the caddies clashed 
niblicks and other iron clubs. The 
bride wore a cream silk bdgey skirt, 
slightly caught up so as to show the 
pink dots of the stymied underskirt, 
and a simple Dunlop V corsage. A 
’ dainty little pot-bunker hat completed 
a costume as not^l as it was natty. 
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THE ROYALISTS. 

Eight of us travel up to town every 
morning by the Great Suburban Hall- 
way. ' I have no politics. Gibbs is a 
Unionist Free Trader. Three of the 


Hoclgers as they stood apart from 
us and each other on the platform 
and said, “Come to the others for a 
moment. They want to apologise 
to you.’* 

They didn’t, but sometimes one has 


others are Hadicals and three Unionists. , to choose between the cause of peace 
On one side of the compartment are and that of trutli . 
ranged The Daily Mail, The Daily \ “Gentlemen,” I said, “ I have noticed 
Express and The Daily Telegraph, this, Nearly all our little controversies 
Boldly confronting them are two Daily j begin in one way. Somebody says, 
Chronicles and a Daily Neics, Gibbs . * I call a spade a spade and Bonar Law 
contents himself with a Daily Graphic, (or Lloyd Georg-e) a lying, treacherous 
while I choose every day the paper scoundrel.’ I propose that we form 
with the least sensational 
placard. 

You can imagine what the 
journe3^s are like. Filmer will 
put down- his Daily Express 
and say with feeling, “ If I 
could only get that infernal 
Welsher by the throat.” Then 
Rodgers will lay down his 
Daily Neicsimd. sneer, “ What 
has aggi*avated the toadies of 
the Dukes to-day ? ” In a 
moment the battle is in full 
swing.' Bennett breaks in 
with assertions that peace and 
unity will never prevail till 
the Cabinet has been hanged. 

Chalmers makes a mild pro- 
posal for the imprisonment 
of the Armament Ring which 
is gnawing, at the.countiy’s 
vitals.' And when there has 
been a by-election and both 
sid^ claim the moral victory 
I have no doubt that the men 
in signal-boxes think that 
murder is* taking place in our 


Ho>vever, one day Filmer 
made a reference to Marconi 
speculations which .caused 
Rodgers to shake the dust 
from ‘his feet (an easy thing 
on the Great Suburban line) 
and leave the compartment 
at the next station. Then 
Chalmers and Simcox bore down on 
Filmer with statistics about our boom- 
ing trade. When we reached the next 
station, Filmer darted out of the com- 
partment, declining to travel any longer 
with a set of miserable Cobdenite Little 
Englanders. I was horrified — not at 
the absence of Rodgers and Filmer, 
which could have been endured — ^but at 
the idea that the gaps they left in the 
carnage might be filled up by even 
worse persons than politicians. Suppose 
golfers took their places. On one 
occasion, when Gibbs had influenza, 
an^ intruder had described to us the 
fixing of a new carburettor to his car. 

Then the great idea came to me — the 
formation^ of the Society. The next 
went up to Filmer and 



and Long, and the Radicals thought it 
would be ecstasy to hear panegyrics of 
Lloyd George and Mastee:man from 
the Unionists. 

The Society was formed at once and 
has proved an enormous success. Peace 
and goodwill reign amongst us. It is 
a perpetual delight to see Filmer put 
down his Daily Express and with the 
veins bulging out from his forehead 
sa3% “ That accurate and careful 
financier who has so immeasurably 
raised the status of the Chancellor- 
ship of the , Exchequer or to liear 

Chalmers remark, “Sad 
would it bo if that most 
lione^r-tongued and sofL 
hearted of politicians, dear 
F. E. Smith, should have 
fhis life ended by a British 
bayonet.” 

One or two prepare their 
delicate eulogies beforehand 
and refer to notes; but this 
is thought unfair. The com- 
partment, as a whole, prefers 
the impromptu praise that 
has the air of coming from 
the heart. 

I am thinking of offering to 
the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords free mem- 
bership in The Royalists. 
Perhaps Messrs. Lloyd 
George and Leo Maxse 
would consent to act as 
perpetual Joint Presidents, 
with Lord Hugh Cecil and 
the Rev. Dr. Clifford 
Chaplains. 


as 


MacBull, “ I SHALL BE A GAY GRASS WIDOWER FOR THE NEXT TWO 
MONTHS — WIFE ’S GONE FOR A HOLIDAY TO THE WEST INDIES. “ 

O' Bear, “Jamaica?” 

MacBull, “No, it was her own idea.” 


‘ ‘ He is only a tame duck who 
I with sheepish timidity attempts 
, bo controvert the determination 
of a body of frontiersmen from 
their purpose by firing at them 
with a water squirt.” 

Bulciioayo Chronicle. 

It sounds more like a wild 
duck. 


morning I 


ourselves into the Society for Nob 
Calling a Spade a Spade.” 

“What do you pi'opose to call it? 
J A Royal’ ?” This from Gibbs, who 
is a master of auction bridge. 

. “By all means,” I said. “It gives 
dignity and . an enhanced value to a 
vulgar agricultural utensil. And the 
Society can'be called ‘ The Royalists’ for 
short. Its single rule is to be this, that 
any member speaking of any politician 
of the opposite Party except in terms 
of eulogy shall be fined ten shillings 
and sixpence. The fines to be divided 


From Publishers’ Announcements : — 
“ ‘ Borrowed Thoughts.’ 

(A Handbook for Lent, with an Introduction 
b> a popular Bishop.) Limp, 9d.” 

“Lot 3. Extra Dry, Guvee Reservee, GO/-. 
A really excellent pure Wine, which we bought 
lying' a broad.” 


We trust 
home. 


they won’t sell it lying at 


* ‘ Generally crime is normal and no increase 
in mortality is reported. Little wandering, 
emigration, or emaciation is noticed. Cattle 


equally' between the Tariff Reform I 

League and the Free Trade Union.” i districted to the poor. 


For a moment there was hesitation. 
Then the Opposition rejoiced at the 
idea of hearing the Radicals praise Law 


(For other Sporting News seepage 8).” 

Advocate of India. 

There is nothing narrow about the sport- 
ing tastes of our Oriental contemporary. 


FEBitPAflx 25, 19i4.j 


CHABIVAHI. 
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AN APOLOGY THAT MADE 
THINGS WORSE. 

Wb had a fancy-dress ball on 
December 80th. They have these 
things in nearly all S^viss Hotels and 
you have to put up vdth them. As a 
matter of fact Matilda and I enjoyed 
ourselves. We supped well and danced 
quite often. At 3.30 a.m. we set out 
for our rooms. W^e took a lighted 
candle with us to keep us warm as 
we w^ent. The way to get the most 
warmth from a candle is to sit round 
it. As the corridor was cold, we sat 
round the candle outside Miss Wortley’s 
room, but this was quite accidental. 

W'e didn't know that she bad gone 
to bed at 10.30 p.m. with the primary 
object of sleex^ing and the ulterior 
motive of getting up the next morning 
in time to catch an early train. We 
weren’t to know that she had wasted 
her time from 11 p.m. to 3.25/ a.m. 
listening to a procession of revellers 
retiring to their rooms. We had no 
suspicion that she was just dozing olf 
for the first time when we stopped 
to warm ourselves. We really made 
very little noise, though we may have 
laughed just a little. The report which 
has got about, that I tried to climb up 
the wall to see the time, is inaccm*ate. 
The clock is not nearly high enough up 
the wall to* render this necessary, and 
I didn’t care a button what the time 
was. 

If we had known that the Germins 
who ought to have been asleep in the 
room opposite to Miss Wortley would 
come out into the corridor and shout 
in their nasty guttural language, we 
should probably not have tried' find 
out wh^her anything was attached to 
the otlier end of a piece of tape 'that 
protruded from under their .door. It 
was -quite a long piece of tape, and 
there was - something attached to the 
end of. it, though we never found out 
what that something was. Anyway, 
it was' too large to pass under the 
door, though we pulled the tape quite 
hard. We had just given up our 
investigation and reached eur respective 
rooms when the German family arrived 
in the corridor and commented on the 
matter. 

I can’t see that we were really to 
blame because Miss Wortley suffered 
from insomnia, missed her early train 
next morning and had to pay an extra 
half franc for having breakfast in her 
bedroom. She was very unpleasant 
about it and went round telling every- 
body that we had kept her awake all 
night. She was one of those women 
who But there, 1 don’t want to be 
nasty, and anyone who reads this will : 
‘guess the kind of woman she -was. - 


I The next day was New Year’s Eve. 
After dinner we took part in an Ice 
Carnival, then we saw the New Year in, 
and then we drank practically every- 
body’s health. At 2 a.m. I was sitting 
in the lounge lalldng to Matilda when 
a kind of peaceful sensation came over 
me, and I began to be sorry that there 
was any bad feeling between Miss 
Wortley and us; so I said to Matilda, 
“ It ’s New Year’s Day and I should 
like to start it on friendly terms with 
everyone, including Miss Wortley. I 
think I shall apologise to her about 
last night ; we may have been a little 
thoughtless.” 

“ I don’t see what there is to apologise 
for,” said Matilda, “but I suppose it 
can’t do any harm and it may help to 
make things pleasant all round. If 
you ’re going to apologise I suppose I 
ought to do the same.” 

“ Gome on then,” I said, 
“Whereto?” 

“ To apologise.” 

.“Don’t be absurd; we can’t apolo- 
gise now. We ’ll apolo^se to-morrow.” 

, “ We might miss her to-morrow, and 
we ought to do a thing like this with- 
out delay and as early in the New 
Year as possible^ If I don’t do it now, 
I may not feel apologetic later on, and : 
I don’t want to go through the year, 
with even a tittle of Miss Wortley ’s 
insomnia on my conscience.” 

* Matilda* s^med rarther uncertain 
about it, but after a time recognised 
thtst I was ■ right, ^und’ We went up to 
Miss Wortley’s room. I had to knock 
loudly on her door before I got any 
answer, but eventually a sleepy voice 
said, “ Come m/’ 

- ^ I didn’t think that we had better do 
that, so I knocked again. 

“ All right, you can bring in the 
water.” 

“ It isn’t exactly your shaving water 
— in fact it’s hardly time to get up 
yet,” I shouted^ 

“ What ’s the matter ? Is the place 
on fire?” I heard sounds as of a person 
getting out of bed, so I said, “You 
needn’t get up, it’s only us. We 
wanted to apologise about last night. 
We ’re sorry you didn’t sleep very well. 
Of course it wasn’t altogether our 
fault, but still we thought that we 
should like to apologise; in fact we 
didn’t feel that we could go to sleep 
until we had apologised ; and — and we 
wanted to wish you a Happy New 
Year.” 

I am not sure that I did the tiling 
very well, but I am sure that it would 
have sounded better and that I shouldn’t 
have ended so lamely if Matilda hadn’t 
been so tactless as to laugli in the 
middle. Somehow I got tlic idea that 
the apology hadn’t been accepted in 


the spirit in which it had been tendered. 
Suspicious sounds came from witliin, 
including the click of a water jug ; 
also the German family opposite seemed 
to be under the impression that it was 
time to get up — so we didn’t wait to 
say Good-night, but slipped quietly out 
of the way. Miss Wortley’s door and the 
door opposite opened simultaneously. 
There were two splashes like water 
thrown from jugs, and I fancy that 
more than one person got wet. It 
isn’t easy to discover exactly what is 
happening when two people are shout- 
ing at the tops, of their voices in 
different languages, but I didn’t gather 
that they quite cleared the matter up 
to their mutual satisfaction. 


EVEEY ADTHOE’S WIFE. 

[“What is tlie first step towards literary 
production ? It is imperative, if you wish to 
write with any freshness at all, that you should 
utterly ruin your digestion.” — if. O. Wells.} 

“What have you dined on, husband 
mine?” 

“ Chocolate creams and ginger wine.” 

“ What did you take as an appetiser? ” 
“ Haggis and Sauerkraut a la Kaiser.” 

“ Didn't they give you any sweet ? ” 

“ Hard-boiled eggs and whisky neat,” 

“ And your fruit, I trust, was over-ripe? ” 
“ Doughnuts fivo with a pound of tripe.” 

“Have you had nothing at. all since 
then ? ” 

“Lobster and stout.” “Then here’s 
your pen, 

“ You must do a chapter or two to-night ; 
Have a banana and start to write.” 

New Anglo-German Entente. 

** Young gentlemen wish young English 
lady to learn know for the common joint 
e^cchange for the language Sunday by flying 
outs Pleasing writing at the office chifire 
J. S10.'‘*—Lei2mgcr Ncueste Noclirichteii. 

“Notice. 

In order to popularise the Corporation 
Crematorium, at Crematorium Bead, tho 
Corporation have decided as an experimental 
measure to abolish the fees now charged fer 
the use of the Crematorium for one year.” 

• Capital (Calcutta), 
The inducement leaves us cold. 

The Infant Samson. 

‘ ‘ 2s. 6d. BEWARD will be paid for name of 
; Small Boy wbo pushed a Cab Horse down in 
tho Station Yard, Teigiimouth.” 

krpress and Echo (Exeter), 

More Commercial Candour. 

From a Leeds grocer’s circular : — 

“A perfection of blending is obtained in 

Tea, which, upon analysis, is pronounced 

Uo be absolutely injurious to health.”’ 
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THE IDEAL FILM PLOT. 

[The brisk demand by Cinema com- 
panies for new pictui'e-play stories bas 
led many \Yriter3 of talent to turn their 
attention to this fascinating bi'anch of 
literature. Unfortunately they often 
fail not only to acquire a proper know- 
ledge of the technique of the art, but j 
to take steps to ascertain what the : 
public really wants. "With the object I 
of helping authors in both directions we j 
publish below a scenario which has 1 
been described by an authority as the 
ideal him plot.'*] 

THE FIREBRAND-S REDEAIPTION. i 
Persons : j 

Ferdinand, a Cowboy. | 

General Devereux, 1 

Phj/lUs Devereux, his daughter. : 
Joe, a soldier. i 

Coiuhoys, miners, soldiers. In- | 
dians, eto. ; 

Part I. t 

Ferdinand’s headlong career to the j 

Devil is arrested hij the beautiful 

Phyllis Devereux. 

First Scene. — A drinking saloon in 
the Wild West. Cowboys, miners and 
W^estern demi-mondaines playing cards 
at top speed and drinking heavily. 
Enter Ferdinand, drunk and carrying 
a huge revolver in each, hand and a 
tomahawk between his teeth. He 
forces the har-tender to ‘‘ hands up ” and 
begins shooting down the bottles ranged 
along the counter. Enter Phyllis, As 
soon as Ferdinand sees her he drops 
■ the pistols and trembles violently. 
Phyllis regards him searchingly and 
leaves the. saloon.- Ferdina/nd follows 
: unsteadily. Projection on screen : — 


j . Gee, boys ! Ferd’s hit, sure t j j 

Second Scene. — Outside the saloon. 
Phyllis is seen entering a sumptuous 
motor. Ferdinand falls to his knees, 
but she disregards him. As the motor 
moves away he prepares to strike him- 
self on the back of the neck with his | 
tomahawk, but when the fatal blow is 
about to fall Phyllis leans over the 
back of the car and blows him a kiss. | 
Enlargement of Ferdinand' s face work- 
ing with emotion and finally settling 
into an expression of immense deter- 
mination. Projection on screen: — 

I sw car never to drink again I 
Part II. 

Ferdinand is called u])cm to slioio him- 
self zvorthy, but the old Adam conquers. 

First Scene. — Outside General 
Devereuxls ten t. Soldiers, Staff Officers, 
etc. General sits in full unilorm at a 



“Have you any golf balls guaranteed to go straight?” 

“Not here. Madam. You might try the Conjuring Department — first floor.” 


table. Enter Joe, a very fat soldier. 
He trips over his rifle, turns a somer- 
sault and salutes. The General points 
to the left and Joe goes off. Enter 
Phyllis, who talks and gesticulates 
with feeling. Projection on screen ; — 

Pop, I love him ! 

Enter Ferdinand, Much talk and 
discussion. Projection on screen : — 

j I You must prove yourself worthy of her ! I 


‘ The (?t’7i£jmZpoints dramatically to the 
left and writes at great speed. Projec- 
tion on screen, in angularhandwriting: — 

Send help at once ! We are surrounded 
aud in sore straits ! — Deseraux , ' 


He hands paper to Ferdinand, Both 
point dramatically to the left. Phyllis 
leans over her lover's shoulder and' 
reads. All three point dramatically to : 
the left. ! 

Second -Scene. — A wood. Enter; 
Joe, walking cautiously. Suddenly a . 
Eed Indian in full war paint rushes ' 
towards him. Joe turns tail and flies. 

Third Scene. — More wood. Joe is ; 
seen running at about thirty-five miles • 
an hour, pursued by seven Indians, : 

Fourth Scene. — A ti'act of rocky | 
country, Joe is seen running at about ! 
fifty-two miles an hour, pursued by-: 
fifteen Indians. 

Fifth Scene. — ^The bank of a river,:: 
Joe is seen running at about seventy- j’ 
eight miles an hour, pursued by twenty^** 
three Indians. He trips over. a stone ' 
and falls into the water. Enter| 




Mistress (discmsing Jioztseviaid tclio has given notice). ^‘WELtr, of course, if she wants to go she must. But rr seems 

FOOLISH OP HER IF HER ONLY REASON IS THAT SHE WANTS A CHANGE/ ShE WON’T GET A BETTER PLACE THAN THIS.” 

Cook, “That’s just what I tell the silly girl, Ma’am. ‘Depend upon it,’ I says to her, ‘you^ll only be going out 

OP THE FRYING-PAN INTO THE FIRE.’ ” , 


Ferdirumd on horseback. ' He dismounts 
and fires a revolver. Four Indians ^bite 
the dust. He fires again. Four more 
Indians bite the dust and the rest fly. 
Ferdinand shades his right eye, peers 
into the river, dives in and presently 
reappears with Joe. The, latter feels 
anxiously in his pockets and produces 
a flask. . He hands it to Ferdinand, 
who drinks. Enlargement of Ferd inand 
drinking. 

Part HI. 

Phyllis again to the rescue. 

First Scene . — ^Th e same. Ferdi n and 
and Joe lie on the ground drunk. Enter 
Phyllis disguised as a soldier. Ex- 
pressive despair. She searches Ferdin- 
and's pockets and finds despatch, which 
is again projected on the screen. She 
points dramatically to the left and 
looks doubtfully at Ferdinand. Then 
she takes out a revolver, averts her eyes 
and shoots him in the shoulder. Pro- 
jection on screen : — 

They will think he has been wounded 
. by the enemy and will suspect 

nothing I 

Second Scene. — A wood. Phyllis 
on horseback riding at a great pace 


rand waving the despatch in her right 
hand. 

Part IV. 

All 's well that ends %velL 
First Scene. — A hospital. Ferdin- 
and and Joe lying in cots and attended 
by nurses. Ferdinand signals to Joe 
and they leap out' of bed, gag the 
nurses and tie them up with towels. 
Then they make a rope of bedclothes | 
and climb out of the window 
^ Second- Scene. — Outside the hos- 
pitaL Ferdinand, in pyjamas, is seen 
sliding rapidly down the rope, Joe 
follows. The rope breaks and he falls 
with a crash to the ground. 

Third Scene. — A field, with an aero- 
plane attended by mechanics standing 
in it. Enter Ferdincmd and Joe run- 
ning. They climb into the machine, 
the motor is started and they shoot out 
of the picture. 

Fourth Scene. — The sky. An aero- 
plane flying very high and very fast. 

^ Fifth Scene.— A forest. Phyllis is 
tied to a tree and three Eed Indians 
are about to run her through with 
spears. Suddenly they look upwards 
as if disturbed by some noise. At this 
moment Ferdina/nd drops to the ground 
from the top of the^ picture. He at 


once shoots the Indians :.and- releases 
Phyllis. The latter points^iramatically 
to the right and produces a paper. 
Projection on screen : — 

30,000 men will relieve you 
to-morrow ! — Conolly. 

I Ferdinand and Phyllis both point 
i dramatically to the right. 

Sixth Scene. — Outside the General's 
tent. Soldiers and ' Staff Officers as 
before. Enter Ferdinaiid and Phyllis. 
Ferdinand hands the despatch to the 
General. Despatch is again projected 
on the screen. The General rises and 
salutes with much emotion. All present 
salute, Ferdinand clasps Phyllis in 
his arms to kiss her. 

Seventh Scene. — The Kiss — about 
twenty-five times life-size. 

“Mr. G. Dyson, who succeeded Mr. W. S. 
Bambridge as organist at the college a little 
over two years ago, is leaving to go to Bugby, 
as organist there. Since he has been at 
Marlborough Mr. Dyson has given a large 
number of much-appreciated recitals in the, 
college chapel. The organ is still undergoing '• 
repair.” — The Standard. . ; 

We make no comment. This is Eugby's 
aff*aiv, not ours. ^ < 1 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. “ ? am sui^’ he add^ with tvyinkk 

} in Ins eye, we owe a debt of gratitude 
(Extracted FROM 'HIE Diahy OP Toby, M.P.) I to Mr, Joyn>'ON - Hicks for calling 
EouseojCojJimons, Monday, Fehruarij 'dmihey; attention to llie matter at this 
16, — Worthington Evans charmed ‘ particular moment.” 

House to-day by one of those little! Opposition not to be put oh* by 


delicacies of feeling and taste favoured , badinage. Discover 


apparently 


in the assembly. Masteratan has met ; innocent accident evidence of that 
the reward of conspicuous success at ; deep-seated tendency to import bribery 
the Treasury by promotion to Cabinet * and corruption into by-elections of 
rank. In his absence liis place tern- ’ which one of the Whips was this after- 
porarily taken at Question Time by ' noon made a terrible example. 
Wedgw’Ood Benn, who, 'while careful | Above and below Gangway Members 
to deprecate personal responsibility for i popped up desiring to put further 
promise to give 9d. for 4d., displayed | questions. Too much even for patience 
remarkable intimacy with intricacies ; of Speaker. Suggested matter had 
of the Insurance Act. Worthington j better be raised upon debate. 

Evans, having as usual, after the leisure j Why, cert’nly,” said Joynson-IIicks, 

of a week-end, provided himself with • Accordingly, when at eleven o’clock 
collection of conundrums 
based on its ‘working, knew 
that when ]ie came down 


ing black tie was a deter- 
mining note in his attire, 

testifying to sincere regret ,( W 

at parting from a Minister 

whom for three Sessions ^ f'myfM 

he has, so to speak, riddled 

with conundrums. ™ 

Insurance *\ct has suddenly Lord Kobert Cecil is “ perturbed,” 

again sprung into promi- 
nence. By odd accident revival is debate on Address automatically stood | 
coincident 'with couple of by-elections adjourned, and Members were anxious 
going forward in Metropolis. Joynson- to get home, the Jocund Joynson turned 
Hicks much struck by circumstance up, and we had it all over again for 
that announcement of scheme under space of half-an-hour. 
the Act dealing 'with casual labour Business done , — Oraisby-Gore moved 

at the docks is promulgated just amendment expressing regret that, in 
now, when election is proceeding in spite of all they bad lieard to its 
a constituency where there happen detriment in Lords and Commons, 
to be many docks and a multitude of Government intend to proceed with 


casual labourers who have votes. 


I Welsh Church Disestablishment Bill. 


Bonner L.\w, when lie comes to On division amendment negatived by 
think of it, equally surprised. Would 279 votes against 217, Reduction of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer normal Ministerial majority hailed 
oblige by explaining ? As for Lord with delight on Opposition benches. 
Bob Cecil, he is so perturbed that he House of Lords, Tuesday, — What ’s 

momentarily forgets he has leading this ? ” Sark asked, looking in at half- 
question to address to Preaher designed past fo'iir and finding House crowded 
to extract secret intention with respect with throng of strangers blocking 
to amending Home Rule Bill. approaches. Is it the Land or the 

Lloyd George, always ready to Church?” 
oblige, explains that scheme in question “ Neither,” said Marchamley ; “ it ’s 
was prepared last Autumn, had fre- Marconi,” 


quently been refen^ed to by Masterman 
whilst still at the Treasury. 


Ah,” said Sark, as if that explained 
everything. 


i On paper stood motion in name of 
I Ampthill for appointment of Select 
Committee to enquire into relation of 
i Lord Murray with Marconi business. 
The name, more blessed than Meso- 
, potamia, stirred glad Opposition to 
profoimdest depths. Thought it over 
' and done with ; and liere it Avas again, 

! blooming like the aloe, though after 
‘ briefer interval. Excitement broke 
, through ordinarily ice-bound calm of 
the House. 

Opposition benches crowded to fullest 
I capacity. Privy Eouncillors and sons 
of Peers jostled each other on steps 
: of Throne. Peeresses flocked down 
by the score. Curious effect of latest 
fashion in headgear displayed in side 
'galleries. Nearly every bonnet — or 
were they hats? — was 
loftily plumed with black 
feathers, ominously familiar 
on hearses. It seemed as 
if the ladies had come to : 
bury Csesar (of Elibank), i 
not to praise or even con- i 
demn him. 

Murray, ainlving early, I 
passed the Front Bench, | 
where as ex-Minister he ! 
had a right to sit. Found i 
a place immediately behind ^ 
in friendly contiguity to 
former colleagues, Lord 
Crewe and Lord Morley. 
On stroke of half-past four 
he rose and, producing sheaf 
of manuscript, began to- 
read. In low voice, with 
slow intonation, he turned 
over page after page, each 
scored with acknowledg- 
ment of contrition and re- 
gret for mistakes made. He 
pleaded that my error, such as it was, 
was an error of judgment, not of 
intention.” As to purchase of American 
Marconi shares on behalf of the Liberal 
Party, “I have,” he said, ** myself 
assumed the burden by taking over 
these shares at the price paid for them 
at the date of purchase, and', as the 
House will appreciate, at very con- 
siderable personal loss.” 

Throughout ten minutes he was on 
his legs Murray, in unconscious sym- 
pathy with the hearse plumes that 
nodded over him from the side gallery 
at his back, spoke in funereal note. In 
the Commons so frank a confession, so 
ample an apology, would have been 
accepted with burst of general cheering. 
Shrewd Members know that an assured 
method of gaining temporary popularity 
is to commit a bx‘each of order and take 
early opportunity of withdrawing any- 
thing offensive that may have been 
said, apologising for anything unseemly 
that may have been done. When, for 
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example, Konald M’Neilii apologised 
for having chucked at the bead of the 
PiHST Loed oe the Admiealty a book 
containing rules for preservation of 
order in debate, he was almost raptur- 
ously cheered. 

Chilliness of the graveyard froze 
round Murray as he read carefully 
prepared statement. When he sat down, 
faint murmur of applause rose from 
scanty muster on Liberal side. No 
sound, whether of approval or dis- 
approval, broke the stillness 
of the serried benches oppo- 
site. 

Effect contagious. Lans- 
BOWNE ' almost inaudible. 

Geewe quite so. Strangers 
at back of gallery, hearing 
no voice and seeing the 
Noble Lord standing at the 
table nervously wringing his 
hands and twiddling his 
fingers, thought he was con- 
versing with the Leader of 
THE Opposition by means of 
the deaf and dumb alphabet. 

Ampthill above these evi- 
dences of -human weakness. 
Lansdowne in characteristi- 
cally chivalrous manner 
suggested that motion . for 
Committee should be .with- 
drawn, affording opportunity 
to Noble Lords to consider 
Murray’s statement and the 
best course to be taken upon 
it. Ampthill not allured 
by such considerations. As 
he shrewdly remarked, if be 
consented to withdraw his 
motion it could not be rewi.ved. 

All he would consent to was 
not to insist upon proceeding 
with business at to-day’s 
sitting. Stipulated that his 
opportunity should not be 
hampered by “ unavoidable 
delay.” 

On this understanding 
House adjourned, hearse 
plumes in side galleries for- 
lornly nodding themselves out. 

Business done. — Lloyd George at 
bay in the Commons. His famous 
Budget attacked afresh on motion 
of Amendment to Address. Ananias 
and Sapphira personally mentioned in 
course of debate. Amendment negatived 
by 301 votes against 213. 

^ Thursday . — Upon inquiry and reflec- 
tion Lansdowne discovered that in 
matter of proposed Marconi Committee 
AspTHiLL is in fuller accord writh 
opinion of majority on his side of 
House than himself. Accordingly, 
adopts Ampthill’s motion and moves 
it. Gmwb offering no opposition, 
Committee appointed without division. I 


In Commons, just after 11 o'clock, 
news came of defeat of Masterman in 
Bethnal Green. Turns out there %vas 
more in Worthington Evans’s assump- 
tion of “ the inky cloak, good mother ” 
than on Monday met the eye. Boisterous 
scene of exultation in Unionist camp, 
jubilant cries of “Eesign, Eesign.” 

“Eesign!” growled Sark. “Why 
should Wilson resign a seat just won? 
It is true it was in a three-cornered, 
fight, and by a majority of twenty-four | 





THE MAN FROM BOGOTA. 

Lord Murray of Elibank (talking) ; Lord Moelky of 
Blackburn (thinking). 

he represents minority of electors. But 
the seat is his, and of course he ’ll keep 
it.” ^ 

Curious how obtuse Sark can be 
upon occasion. 

Business done . — Debate on Address 
agreed to in Commons. Forthwith 
set to on Estimates. Work cut out till 
31st March. After that Home Eule 
and the Deluge. 


“ On Shrove Tuesday, Fkb. 24 , 
cook’s fast day excursions to BIRMINGHAM 
Midland Railway Leaflet. 

The rest of us takei our first “ fast day,” 
as usual, on Ash Wednesday. 


THE CANAL. 

[An attempt to express in futiiviBiic 
verse” the emotions aroused by a 
futuristic painting bearing the above 
title.] 

Mud, sedimentary, coffee-colour, 

And here a wedge, a sharp, keen, 
thrustful triangularity, 

And squares that writhe in painful 
green. 

Calling, clamouring — 0 venorablo 
shade of Euclid. 

Back in the ages, dusty, 
maculated, 

Across the slate-hued fogs of 
time, 

Behold them! — oblongs of 
sliding water 
And cubed banks. 

Bridges and barges, blatantly, 
wonderfully, inconceiv- 
ably angular, 

Calling, clamouring — canal, 
canal, canal ! 

Out on tho sea, restive and 
sloppy, 

A waste of salinity. 

Bo they aver, 

There are ships with masts, 
sails, halyards, 

Spankers, booms and things; 
There are lobsters and jelly- 
lisli — not here. 

Nothing here but illimitable 
mysteries, 

Baffling unknowledgeable- 
ness, 

Fathomless, fainting from 
square to square, 

Oblongs and nosey triangles, 
ever so nosey, 

Shapes rhomboidal, per- 
chance rhombohcdral — 
who knows? 

Puce and mustard-iintod— 
delicate, 

Oh, most delicate the mus- 
tard!-- 

And russet, cadaverous pink, 
They mingle, compaginate, 
And their voices mingle, 

They call mo out of tho frame, 

They call, 

Thinly and crazily, 

Canal, canal, canal — slimy, crawly- 
crawly water! 


“ LlTKItAttY. 

•Our ICO -page book, * Hints fo 


Free. 

Homo Dccoratorn,* will bo scut free ou recoip 
of IJd. for postage. Full iuBtructions oi 
painting, staining, graining, varnishing 
enamelling, stenciiling, gilding, colour-wash 
mg, how mix paints, colours, inks, dyos 
and scores of valuable rcci|,>os.’' 

Daily Citizen. 

Now we know whore our novelists go 
their local colour. 
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■ Bector {thanJcinrj all xoJio have cmtHhuted to the success of the bazaar). “And as por Lady Blank, I should not like to 

TELL YOU WHAT SHE HAS DONE.” 


THE DEADLY BUTTON. 

We do not know whether the follow- 
ing incident occurred at Signor Ben 
Trovato’s' famous restaurant on Eifth 
Avenue or not, but feel impelled, at 
any rate, to quote it as a warning, on 
tha authority of The Olobe of February 
19 tb, and The Neio York American : — 
“ Giving a well-satisfied sigh after 
dinner a Pittsburg man burst a button off 
his waistcoat. It split in two. One half 
hit another man, with whom he was 
dining, in the eye. As a result his vis- 
d-yl$ may lose the sight of his eye.' 
Tlae other lialf struck the convive in 
the cheek,' cutting the flesli.’* 

This new and hitherto unsuspected 
possibility in ballistics must be rightly 
directed and also guarded against. 
There will be danger from the opposite 
side of the table at City dinners at 
about the tenth course and onwards, 
'unless the wary guest can screen him- 
self from the Corporation behind^ a 
laager pf fruit-dishes and substantial 
ornaments. 

If two gourmets fall out over the 
I respective merits of their favourite 


entremets^ the' remedy is now easy. 
There is the duel by button. Each of the 
principals, seconded by his particular 
waiter, after carefully taking his oppo- 
nent’s range and bearing?, will suspire 
and hit him in the eye. The more 
replete combatant, having the greater 
equatorial velocity, will probably win, 
but the tailor can do a good deal to- 
wards securing a flat trajectory and 
freedom from swerve. 

At Christmas dinners, Tommy, when 
adequately charged, can challenge a 
rival amateur of plum-pudding to a 
rally over the dessert, instead of expend- 
ing his horse-power over crackers. A 
little training, of course,, „ would be 
needed to secure a combine fusillade. 

It is only right to add that evening- 
dress waistcoats are henceforward to 
come under those sections of the Geneva 
Convention which relate to missiles 
and explosives. No soft-nosed buttons, 
or studs which are liable to bunch,” 
are to be allowed. A special regulation 
further requires that persons nciore than 
fifty inches in circumference, and fire- 
eaters who have already marked their 
men, shall dine by themselves, or at 


any rate only at a high table where 
thero is no vis-d-vis. And page-boys 
are to be compelled to use liooks-and- 
eyes, unless they are engaged for a 
wedding or funeral salvo. 

Zig-Zag. 

The Plural Voter. 

“At tlio Wilmot-street Schools . . . the 
credit of being first fell to a well-known: 
resident — a stone-mason by craft. ... There 
was no mistakiing the colour of his political 
opinions. He voted for Major Sir Mathew, 
Wilson.” — Evening News. 

“ ‘ I am going to be the first man in Eng- 
land who ever voted at 7 a.m.,’ said an 
enthusiastic workman at the Wilmot-street' 
Station as he fell in with the opening of the 
front door. He voted for ISIasterman. ” — Star. 

A message recently sent to a New 
Zealand chemist : — ^ 

“Please give the little girl a plaster for a j 
man that a piece of wood blew ofE a shed and 
hit him in the rib.” 

“Bay Gelding, 6 years, 16 h.p., up to 13 
stone ; hunted up to date ; good performer and 
temperate ; quiet with road nuisances ; 30 gs.” 
Thirty guineas for a 16 horse-power 
horse is absurd. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

** Heuen ttith the High Hand/’ 

There is' great entertainment at the 
Yaudeville for the admirers of. Mr. 
Norman McKinnel, among -wfiom I 
propose to count myself whenever, as so 
rarely happens, he takes an evening off 
from his tyrannical methods — seldom 
very edifying when a woman is the 
victim.^' As' th'e gentleman says in one 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s ebooks, 
QxmqiCelle soit ires solidemmt monUe, 
ilt na fmit pas hruialiser la machine” 
Here it is true that Mr. McKinnel 
started out on his familiar courses, but he 
soon found ^that he had to do with his 
match ; that Helenas hand was always 
a little higher than his own. And, even 
when we saw him at his most dogmatic, 
the fact that the question of sex, in its 
physical aspects, did not enter"' into 
their relations— he was only her step- 
great-uncle — saved us from a great 
deal of uneasiness. In all his moods, 
whether of blustering self-assertion or 
reluctant surrender, of canny craft or 
protesting generosity, Mr. McKinnel 
was equally admirable. 

The local atmosphere of the Five 
Towns was established wdth less delay 
over detail than is customary in this 
kind. There was a lot of tea-drinking, 
I admit, but no doubt this beverage 
plays a strong part in the social life of 
the Potteries. There was also much 
handling of domestic provisions — 
streaky bacon, cheese, and so forth — 
but all this W'as proper enough in a 
play that largely „ , turned upon the 
changes in an old celibate’s menage. 
But in the main it was a comedy of 
character, a struggle between youth 
and crabbed age, in which the younger 
will and the quicker wit prevailed. 
As we first see him, James Oiler enshaw 
is a crusty, browbeating, misogynist, 
hoarding his wealth, content with a 
mean habit of life, and convinced that 
nobody can get the better of him. As 
we see him at the end he is a tamed 
man, dependent on female protection 
against the-wiles of a designing widow, 
and established, at great cost, with his 
niece in the noble and ancient mansion 
of her desire. There were subsidiary 
love -episodes, of course, but these, 
though novel in some particulars, were 
relatively perfunctory. The character 
of James Ollerenshaw was the real 
matter of resistance. 

Miss Nancy Price’s Helen was a 
very probable performance. For myself 
I found her a little too minx-eyed for my 
taste, but no doubt this was part of the 
right Pottery touch. Minor characters 
were all brightly played. Miss Mi6le 
Maund being particularly happy as a 
garrulous young girl in the first flush 


of an engagement, who subsequently 
throws over her violent jiaiice on the 
ground that “ she could never marry a 
man who pushes people into lakes.” 
Even the vieitx jeic of the designing 



THE HIGH HAND. 
pelen Uatlibonc . . Miss Nancy Peice. 
g^ames Ollerenshaw Mr. Noeman McKinnel. 


widow took on a certain freshness in 
the robust hands of Miss Eosina 
Filippi. 

I am in the fortunate position of hav- 
ing yet to read Mr. Arnold Bennett’s 
novel, from which Mr. Pryce’s comedy 
has been adapted, and am therefore free 
to' treat the play ifcVelf on what I take 
to be its merits. It may be- that the 
adapter assumed in us a little previous 



MODES FROM “THIS POTTERIES.” 
What Mr. Arnold Bennett’s ladies wear 
to-day Vienna wears to-morrow. 

Lilian Swetnam . , Miss Miele Maund. 


knowledge of the history of Helenas 
love affair, or that at least there was 
an obscurity about her past that wanted 
clearing up by retrospective illumina- 
tion; >ut;that. is, my. only possible 
criticism ; and I heartily , congratulate 
the VaudeviUe management on having 
at last discovered a play that" promises 
to^reward their enterprise. - 

Nofc suspecting that there would be 
a" change of hours after ,the second 
night, I arrived on the third night 
punctually at 8, to find that the per- 
formance was announced to begin at 
8^0. - Punctually at that hour I re- 
turned,' to find that it did not commence 
till 9 ; that in the meantime I was to 
assist; 'at a spng-anS-talk recital o,f 
which no threat had'?*been published. 
My quarrel is not with Mr. Frederio 
Norto'n who did it, though his clever 
entertainment began ^with some songs 
about fishes and things that might have 
warmed a; Pennyi. Headings’ audience 
blit left me'^bitteiiy cold. My complaint 
is of a .wasted hour and a bolted dinner. 
I mention it only to prove that, what- 
ever the provocation he has suffered, a 
Dramatic Critic is incapable of pre- 
judice. O. S. 


Another Impending Apology. 
“ALBANIA’S NEW RULER 
How Prince William will enter nrs 
Kingdom. 

Went in imfcr Gazette. 
Looping the loop on all fours ? 


“Shooting on the river Doo, in Kirkcud- 
brightshire, Colonel Kounaway, (Jrocnlaw, 
shot a fine specimen cf the male gacTwall, a 
comparatively rare visitor .” — Glasgow Herald. 

Col. Kennaway {to deceased male 
gadxvall). ** That ’ll teach you to bo so 
beastly rare.” 

“The Wigan County Licensing Sesdons 
wore held yesterday. Superintendent Kelly 
stated that fifty-four x>orsons had boon pro- 
ceeded against for drunkenness, an increase 
of 124 over last year .” — Liverpool Daily ]*ost. 

Superintendent Kelly should join the 
Government. 

“ A recital was given yesterday afternoon by 
Dr. Walter Alcock, who bear.-i tho title of 
organist and composer to His ‘Majesty’s 
Chapels Royal, and assistant organist of West- 
minster Abbey, and happens to be also an 
organist of exceptional attainments.” 

Yorkshire Vest. 

The luck of Royalty is proverbial. 


“ Welsh Professional Championsiiip. 
Milward, after compiling a break of 73, 
failed at a very easy shot/othorwiso the con- 
tribution might have been higher.” 

Sportsman. 

It \yould seem certain, but — you never 
can tell with these wily Welshmen. 




Wealthy Visitor, “ You ’ard up! Wot do you do to make you ’abd up? I never 'ear of you gettin* a car 

AS I'VE JUST lOxNE, OR BUYIN’ YOUR WIFE £3,000 ^TORTH O’ JOOLERY AS I DID BAST WEEK, OR SENDIN ^OUR BOY 
WORTH O' MECHANICAL TOYS AS I 'AVE THIS HORNIN'. YOU 'VE 'AD BREAD AND CHEESE AND I YE STOOD SIX JOLLY FELLERS A 
CHAMPAGNE LUNCH — 'OW CAN YOU BE 'aRD UP?” 


THE DANGEE SIGNAL. 

[‘ * I think moods and colours are related to one another. ^ For 
instance, you have to feel very happy and well to enjoy rose-pink.” 

Miss Gladys Goopeb,] 

Dear, did the afternoon seem dull and dreary ? 

Sweet, did you murmur as the tears fell thick — 

“ My true love cometh not and I am weary; 

This is a dirty trick ” ? 

Hear my excuse. With laudable precision 
I reached our rendezvous full early, but ^ 

When you appeared in view, a rose-pink vision, 

I really had to cut. 

Eor oh 1 your costume made me apprehensive ; 

That colour-scheme which caused my eyes to blink 
Proved you in joyous vein, while I was pensive ! 

And in no mood for pink. 

I w’anted converse wuth the gentle lily 

And not the rose -with all its flaunting sbow,^ 
Someone to stroke my hand and call me “ Wiliio” 

In accents soft and low. 

If we had met, your gaiety had grieved me ; 

There had been bitter back-chat to and fro ; 

And £0 I stole away ere you perceived me ; 

Dear, it was better so. 

Tor all Tastes. 

“ ITumber of births on the 28th instant 16 ; number of rats trapped 
on the 29th instant 273 .” — The Sa'id Gazette, 


THE EXPEET IN EXCELSIS. 

The invitation to Mr. Arthur Brock, the well-known 
pyrotechnist, to express his opinion of Stravinsky's or- 
chestral fantasia, “Fireworks," on the occasion of its 
second performance at Queen's Hall on the 28th inst., 
has, we are delighted to learn, been fruitful of a series of 
similar invitations, not only in the sphere of music but also 
in the domain of art and letters. 

Thus we understand that the place of the ordinary 
musical critic of The Times will be taken at the next per- 
formance of Parsifal by Mr. Waterer, the great flori- 
cultural expert, and Mr. Devant, the eminent conjurer, 
with a view to their contributing their impressions of the 
flower maidens and the methods of the magician Klingsor 
respectively. 

&milarly, on the occasion of the next representation of 
Wagner’s Flying Dutchman at Oovent Garden, a signed 
criticism by the Chief Locomotive Superintendent of the 
Great Western Eailway will appear in the pages of our 
contemporary. 

The practice, which it is hoped will lend additional 
brightness to the vivacious criticisms of The Times, is not 
to be confined to Opera. The Astronomer-Eoyal will be 
asked to record his impressions of Beethoven’s “ Moon- 
light " Sonata, and the officials of our leading lightships 
will be asked to report upon Parry’s “ Blest Pair of Sirens." 

The application of the new method to literature promises 
to be equally interesting. It is an open secret that Messrs. 
Gunter have been permanently retained hy The Pastry- 
cooks Gazette to review all books dealing with the Glacial 
Epoch, Ice-action and Arctic Exploration. 
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A CHARACTER. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — Undei' the title 
o£ “ A Bygone ” you recently published 
the tale of a certain estimable butler 
and his one lapse, during many years’ 
service, into alcoholism. This reminds 
me of the shorter and sharper history 
of our own James, who came to our 
Northern home on a Monday afternoon 
and left upon the following morning. 

For his chief characteristics he re- 
ferred us, on application, to the opinion 
of a (Mrs.) Elizabeth Brown, of ‘‘The 
Cottage,” Bamston, near Maidstone, 
Kent, who, he said, knew more about 
him than anybody else, and would take 
him back into her service later if need 
and opportunity arose. This opinion 
described him briefly but emphatically 
as lionest, sober and willing. By way 
of the usual caution we wrote to tiiis | 
good lady direct and asked her to be so 
kind as to elaborate her views to us*in 
confidence. In reply slie wrote that 
James bad been with lier for eleven 
years on and off, had left her only 
because she was leaving “The Cottage,” 
would be welcomed back by her when 
slie settled down again, and meanwhile 
was very lioncst, very sober and very 
willing. There was that about the 
handwriting and style of this letter 
w’hich made iis feel that the writer 
might not be one of the old noblesse, 
but was, at any rate, a kindly, sensible 
I and acute old body, who knew now and 
I always what she was talking about. 

I Moreover it indicated, but did not 
actually state, that the man had come 
to be regarded in the writer’s house- 
hold with feelings moiA friendly than 
those usually found between employer 
and employ^: always, we thought, a 
strong recommendation of an old ser- 
vant. On the strength of this ctoe- 
spondeiice we decided to give him a 
trial at least. 

There was nothing peculiar about 
his appearance, except the suggestion 
of a secret sorrow, which was no busi- 
ness of ours. His willingness was at 
once apparent : our house being full 
for a hunt ball there was plenty of 
work for him to Mo, but even so he 
found time between tea and dinner to 
pGt in a preliminary polish of the silver, 
which, he told us, was his chief joy in 
life, or rather one of them. Moreover 
he refused to go to bed until our return 
from the ball, timed not to be earlier 
than and insisted that he would 
sit up for us, 

We drove off after dinner witliout a 
qualm; for, though my wife” declares 
that she detected a suspicious smell of 
spirits as he put the carnage "rug over 
her, unhappily she did not think to 
mention this till the next day. When 


we got back in tlie small liours we 
found that, in accordance with his 
promise, he had indeed not gone to 
bed. There he was unmistakably in the 
hall. But he wasn’t sitting up. . . . 
No. . . . Bather, he was lying doAvn, 
back up]permost. ... So much for his 
sobriety. 

We resolved to show no mercy. 
Having promised to drive Captain 
Merriman, one of our guests, to the 
station to catch the early train to Lon- 
don, I was myself up betimes to see 
the sinful James also off the premises. 
His sorrow^ no longer secret, was very 
manifest ; it was a cold wet morning ; 
it required some strengtli of mind to 
cast the fellow adrift and leave him to 
And his own way, with bag and 
baggage, to oblivion. But I did it. 

One does not leave much margin of 
time on these occasions, and it was not 
long afterwards that followed in the 
dog-cart; nor had we got far on our 
road before we espied the back of James 
ahead of us — one of the saddest backs 
I have ever seen. He had still four 
miles to go to the station ; his bag was 
obviously not light; ho looked as if he 
would not get four more yards without 
collapsing; no doubt he had had an 
exhaustive night; finally, even that 
stern disciplinarian, Merriman, took 
pity. So, “Jump up behind, you old 
blackguard,” I called to him as I drew 
up alongside, and up he climbed, cling- 
to his seedy bag and protesting that 
this was very much more than bo 
deserved. 

As to his honesty you, Sir, must 
judge. The police doubted it from the 
start, and their experience led them to 
be sure that the reference was forged, 
that there was no “Cottage” and no 
Elizabeth Brown. No doubt' he liad 
managed to get our letter delivered to 
him and had forged an answer to 
that. On all points they were wrong 
and James was correct. There was: 

“ The Cottage ” all right, very mucli a 
cottage; it Jiad been vacated by the 
tenant, not voluntarily (who ever said 
it had?) but by reason of arrears of 
six weeks’ rent, at 5^. 6<2. per week. 
The tenant’s name was truly Elizabeth 
Brown, though she was more com- 
monly known as Old Bess, and she was 
the one person to know all about our 
Jarhes, being liis wife. And we’ve no 
reason to doubt that she has taken him 
back into her service and was very clad 
to do it too. 

In ’shoi't, I cannot claim that James 
lied to us in any particular. So much 
for his honesty. As far as disbonefty 
was involved in the matter of the bag, 

I am not in a position to complain of 
that, seeing that it 'was by my agency 
alone that that bag got to the station, 


[February 2o, 1914. 

and it was at my expense tliat our local 
porter deposited, inter alia, my wife’s 
much valued Georgian tea service and 
spoons in the London train, just about 
the time that the theft of them was 
being discovered at home. Under the 
guilty circumstances I prefer to remain 
Your anonymous 

CORRESrONDENT. 

TO MINKI-POO 
(shutting one eye). 

' I WATCH you, while the firelight glare 
Strews llickTing fancies round the 
hall, ^ 

Beplete with wliat exotic fare 
No watcher by The Wall 
Had ever thought to lino himself 
withal. 

And, as I mark the locks tiiat weave 
A curfcain for your eyes of flame, 

I sometimes think if you ’d a sleeve 
To help you in the game, 

You ’d find a laugh or i\\ o to fill the 
same. 

For She in whoso grey eyes tliere 
springs 

Ruth for the lowliest and the least 
Proclaims you heir of countless kings, 
An emblem from the East 
Of inward beauty in the outward 
beast. 

She says you miss ilie sidewise roll 
Of palanquins in Something-Chang, 
Or sigh for little bells that toll 
Beside the Si-kiang, 

And dream-dogs of your old Celestial 
gang. 

For me, I think that tiny heart 
Bears nor such Oriental loa<l ; 

Your dreams concern no Pekoe mart 
Nor mandarin’s abode, 

But som^ dim purlieu of the Edgwarc 
Road. 

Well, young pretender, have your fling ! 

Thougli Fate forbade you to adorn 
The pompous pedigree of Ming, 

No particle of scorn 

Shall ever fall upon the Briton born ! 

“It was contended that the captain had 
been placed in circumstances of exceptional 
I difficulty. The solicitor for the Board of 
Trade said that between six and seven hundred 
pilgrims from Mecca swarmed on to the ship 
at Beyreuth to return to Morocco.’* 

Wesimhistcr Gazette, 

Another result of the oxpiry of the 
Wagner copyrights ? 

“ She wont out rather quickly by the door, 
but none of them laughed.’* — l^^rcm *‘*Thc 
Uimfid Christian,^* by David Lyald, in 
:^The British Weekly:^ 

She must try the window next time, 
and then, if they still won’t laugh, the 
chimney. 
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First Irate GenUevian, ** When 1 
Second Irate Gentlemm, “ Well, 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerics,) 

The Goldcji Barrier (Methuen) was an affair of 
sovereigns, and the way of it was this. Magdalen Tempest, 
the heroine, had been left by her late father the mistress 
of many line houses, and stacks and stacks of money. She 
had inherited also a disagreeable but honest butler, an 
aunt who was even more disagreeable but not honest, and 
an agent who was — well, who was the hero of the book. 
She had further gathered to herself a crowd of hangers-on 
more or less artistic, and all given to requiring small 
temporary loans. One of them, however, was a professed 
social reformer, a bold bad man of doubtful extraction, who 
was leagued with the aunt in a plan to marry Magdalen to 
himself and secure control of the cash. So Magdalen gave 
a Venetian Carnival in her great house, and it came on to 
thunder, and she found herself alone in a gondola with the 
painter (favourite hanger-on), who attempted, too vigorously, 
to improve the shining hour, and it was all rather awkward, 
when — ^romantically opportune arrival of the hero (name of 
Demers), who flung the painter into the lake, clasped the 
heroine in his manly arms, married her and lived happy 
No. That is where you are too hasty. There remained 
still the Golden Barrier. For, after an interlude of bliss, 
back came the intriguing aunt, the social reformer and all 
the crowd (save the submerged artist) and began to accuse 
Denvers of living on his wife’s cheque-book. How it ends 
you must find out. If you object that there is very little 
in all this to suggest the spirit of fine romance which you 



I 


’its a man, ’e it.” 

WHEN I ’its one, *E DON’T.” 

have learnt to associate with the names of Agnes and 
Egejrton Castle, I can only say that (while my rough 
synopsis does no justice to some pleasant characterization)} 
I myself greatly prefer these two writers in their earlier 
and brocaded mood. 

It soems to me that .Mr. Francis Brett-Young has done 
quite a distinguished piece of work in Deep Sea (Secker). 
1 have not cared to miss a paragraph of it and have certainly 
carried away an unusually vivid memory of that unnamed 
West-country fishing-town which he has so cleverly peopled 
with his creatures— with poor, simple, introspective Jeffrey : 
Kena}\ fisherman that.wxis,. looking at life through the. 
oddly refracting medium of his window of old glass, and all 
but seeing visions; comely, bitter Nesta, his wife; simple, 
loyal Reuben, Jeffrey's friend, whose rejection of Nesta 
Kenar's overmastering passion turns her love to hate ; 
Reuben's gentle wife, Rtiih ; and that sleek mortgagee, 
Silley, for whom men like Renbeii toil thQi,t he may grow fat, 
nominally owning their vessels, actually in heavy bondage. 
to their shrewd exacting masters. There are dark and 
deep waters of passion swirling in and out of these simple 
lives, and the author, \vhose method is bi*oadly impressionist 
rather than meticulously realistic, contrives cleverly to 
suggest that what he imagines has in fact been closely 
observed. He can make- and tell a .story and he can, 
marshal words with a certain magic. The tragedy ends 
peacefully with the resolution of the too bitter, discord of 
Nesta's hate in love of the child of the man she had wrong- 
fully and vainly desired. A book to be read. 
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AmoDgst the makers of what might be called, without in 
this case any disparagement, the commercial short story, 
I think I should place Mr. P. G. Wodehouse as easily my 
favourite. The comfortable anticipation that is always 
mine on observing his name on the contents page of a 
popular magazine has been renewed by the sight of it 
attached to a collection of tales in volume form and called, 
after the first of them, The Man Upstairs (Methuen). You 
must not expect a detailed criticism. All I can promise 
you is that, if you are a Wodehouseite, you will find here 
the author at his delightful best. He is winged and doth 
range. The heroes of these tales include (I quote from the 
cover) “a barber, a gardener, a play-writer, a tramp, a 
waiter, a golfer, a stockbroker, a butler, a bank clerk, an 
assistant master at a private school, a Peer’s son and a 
Knight of the Round Table.” So there you are; and, if 
you don’t see what you want in the window, you must be 
hard to please. Personally, I fancy I would give my vote 
for the play- writing stories. Experientia'' as Mrs. 
Micaxvhefs late father used to observe, does and here 
I have the feeling that the 
author is upon tried ground. 

But not one of the collection 
will bore you ; there is about 
them all too nice a deftness, 
too happy a gift of phrase. 

I am told by the publishers 
that the American public 
fully shares my approval of 
this engaging craftsman.' It 
shows their sense. But, if 
there is any threat of re- 
moving Mr. WODEHOXJSE per- 
manently to the other side of 
the Atlantiki, where already 
he^ goes far too much, my 
guinea shall head any public 
subscription to retain him. 


In an extremely able but 
peculiarly unpleasant book, 

The Questing, Beast (Secker), 

I think that Miss Ivy Low 
makes two serious mistakes. 

Tell her,” writes the heroine to a friend after the first of two 
irregular love affairs, “ that I thought, ‘ I am not that kind of 
girl,’ and tell her that there is no ‘ sort of girl,’ and that life 
is a sea and human beings must catch hold of life-buoys to 
keep them afloat.” To this it may be answered, however, 
that there ^*5 ‘‘that kind of girl,” and that iJacAeZ Cohenzvas 
“that kind of girl,” and that it is a kind which deliberately 
rejects life-buoys when flung out to them. The second 
mistake, as it seems to me, in a novel which is in many 
ways a very clever piece of realism, is a strong feminist or, 
at any rate, anti-masculine bias. Against the cunning 
dissection of the character of Charles Giddey, a worthless 
and conceited egotist, I have no complaint to make. It is 
one of the best things of its kind that I have read for 
a long time. But it seems unlikely, to say the least, that 
the heroine, after being deserted by the man she really 
loves, should, considering her very erotic and unprincipled 
temperament, find complete happiness in the publication 
of a successful novel and in devotion to her child. I feel 
that on a natpe like that of BaoJiel Oohen even Eoyalfcies 
and Press notices would eventually pall. And in pausing 
I may remark that the beast Glatisant cuts a very episodic 
and unsatisfactory figure in the Morte U Arthur, Pursued 
for a short while by Bir Palamides in his Paynim daya, it. 
scarcely comes into the cognisance of King Arthur’^ 



Court and the Table Round. And I fancy that the circu- 
lating libraries will feel the same about “ The Questinq 
Beastr 

I do not think that I can recall any novel that makes 
such insistent demands upon the weather as does Miss Joan 
Sutherland’s Cophetua's Son (Mills and Boon). T<'o 
sun, the rain, the wind, the snow — these are from the first 
page to the last at their intensest, wildest, brightest, most 
furious, and as I closed the book and looked out upon a day 
of monotonous drizzle I thanked Heaven for the English 
climate. But I imagine that Miss Sutherland was aware 
that nothing but the most vigorous of climatic conditions 
would afford a true background for her hero’s tempestuous 
I soul. Lucicn de Guise was unfortunate enough to be the 
son of a flower-girl, and 1 had no idea, until Miss 
Sutherland made ifc plain to mo, how terrible his friends 
and the members of the smartest of London’s clubs — ■ 
“ Will’s, a place of great historic interest and brilliant 
reputation, developing gradually into one of the most ex- 
clusive clubs in London, and 
very strictly limited in num- 
bers” — held so ignominious 
an origin. There is a scene 
in Will’s where Colonel Mac- 
lean^ “ a handsome man and 
a famous soldier,” expels M. 
de Guise “with a perceptible 
degree of asperity” in his 
voice — a scene that does the 
greatest credit to Miss 
Sutherland’s imagination. 
Indeed, I am afraid that Miss 
Sutherland’s ambition to 
write a reallj'” dramatic story 
has driven her into incre- 
dibilities of atmosphere, of 
incident, and of character. 
M. de Guisef with his flash- 
ing, gleaming eyes, his love 
of liqueurs, his passion for 
smashing the most priceless 
of Nankin vases whenever 
he sees them, is, surveyed 
under these grey English skies, an unreal figure, and his 
world, I am afraid, too brightly coloured to be convincing. 


“ Ruler wanted for Ireland (N.S.) ; good wages, permanency to 
competent, reliable man. — Full particulars to Box 1C7, Daily Kews, 
Manchester .” — Daily News. 

Don’t reply to it, Mr. Redmond. It is not in your line. 
It is a printer’s advertisement, merely. 

‘*The accident caused great excitement in the neighbourhood. A 
large crowd quickly gathered, and several medical men wore hurried 
t > the sport .” — Manchester Guardian. 

Those well-known surgeons, Mr, llohert Sawyer and Mr. 
Benjamin Allen^ enjoyed it most. 

” A now French roviio, entitled ‘O’ost Bon^ (literally, ‘It's Top- 
hole’) is to be produced on Monday week .” — Evening News, 

Or, more roughly, “ That ’s good.” 

In a catalogue of characters assumed at a Mayoral Fancy 
Dress Ball w© are informed by The Birmingham Daily Mall 
that Professsor and Mrs. Sonnensc5Hetn figured as “ Socrates 
and Christian Tbippe.” Poor old pagan Xanthippe ! 
Socrates is well avenged. 


Pimctilions Burglar, “Sorry to disturb you, Guv’nor, but 

WOULD YOU MIND LETTING ME HAVE THE THRITPENCE FOR YOUR 
SHARE OP THE INSURANCE STAMP ? ThiS IS THE FIRST JOB I 'VB 
HAD THIS WEEK.” 
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Accoebing to TTia Globe Mr. Yeo, 
in.'returuiiig thanks after the Poplar 
election, shouted to a female inter- 
rupter, Shut up, you silly cat, shut 
up!*' To this, we understand, the cat 
retorted generously, ‘‘ My-Yeo 1 ” 

{' 

The Gaby Deslys’ tradition? Miss 
Lottie Vbnnb is appearing at the 
Criterion in a Fair of Silk Stockings, 
and Miss Mary Moore is touring the 
provinces in Mrs* Gorringe's . 
Necklace, 


The Kaiser has forbidden the 
production at Herr Eeinhardt's 
Deutches Theater of a play 
called Ferdinand, Prince of 
Prussia, on the ground that one 
of the characters is a member of 
t hePrussian Eoyal Family. W e 
ourselves should never h ave d ared 
to hint that this fact renders the 
play unfit- for the public. 

Cheery notice on the window 
of an insurance office in New 
Broad Street, E.O. : — ' 

“ Guarantees, 

Sickness ‘ 
combined 
with Accident.” 

.. Dr. Durham lectured last 
.week^on Explosives as an aid to 
Gardening but many persons 
think that the quiet man who 
does not lose his temper gets 
better results. 

Burglars, last week, broke 
into a synagogue at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne and removed practi- 
cally all the articles of value, 
including a -silver cup and a 
pointer. Surprise is expressed 
in-some quarters that the pointer 
should not have given the alarin 
by barking. ... 


It was stated last week in the Mary- 
lebone.- Police Court that there is a 
gang of thieves in London who do not 
hesitate to steal motor-cars whenever 
they find them unattended in the street. 
These scoundrels are crafty enough not 
to pick up the cars and put them under 
their arm, for they realise that this 
might attract attention, but they just 
jump in and drive off. 

We are glad to note a renewed outcry 
against the unearthly noises made by 











of some of the gateways on the local 
paths, the parish 'council has decided to-' 
widen them. It was found that this' 
would be more economical than to send 
these citizens to Marienbad "to have | 
their bulk reduced. 

Publishers are continually making 
finds, and Messrs. Duckworth and Co. 
have been peculiarly fortunate. In 
their current list they announce the 
publication of “Lost Diaries” and 
“The Lost Eoad.” ... 

“SALE OF VOTES BY \VOMEN. 

INCIDENTS IN A CHICAGO 
ELECTION.” 

Daily Exjpi ess. 

By a curious coincidence we 
liave seen ladies selling Votes for 
s Wonieii in the streets of London. 


Yet another example of the 
industiy of the foreigner. A 
pamphlet issued by the Lincoln- 
shire Chick Farm informs us 
that “On the Cyphers* Co. 
Poultry Plant, one Hock of 400 
White Leghorns shows an aver- 
age of 185*2 eggs per bird in 
36*5 days.**- This, w^e need 
scarcely tell our readers, w^orks 
out at 5*06849315 eggs per bird 
per day. • ' 

Another Episcopal Scandal. 

“ King and Nisw BiSHors. 

The King received at Buckingham 
Balace to-day the new Bishops of, 
Chelmsford and St. Edmundsbulry 
and Ipswich. The Homo Secretary 
.idministercd the oath. - - - 

Found to re Insane. 

Judgment was reserved.” 

Westminster Gazette. 


, — ^ * " 1/ ' “ Much the largest of all the wood-, 

~\u\ . ■ O \ peckers in this country is the ^eat 

^ I • black woodpecker [Ficus martins) . 

This is a very rare species, occurring 
Dad [who has brought his son to the linlcs for the first time), wilds., of the wooded 

“Is IT A good lie, ‘Harold?” mountain areas. It is about 18 miles 

Harold {unconsciorishj ranUng hhnself with tlie Great). mid TienUin Times. 

“Father, I c.^-nnot tell a good lie.” 

As the crow flies. 


^ Living artists sometimes complain many motor-car hooters. If they must 

that it is only the Old Masters who run over us, the least they can do is to England’s far-reaching Influence, 
are appreciated nowadays. Authors let us die in peace. - ■ - - ” JIESULT OF THE » 

would ■ seem to be . more fortunate. POPLAR ELECTION. 

Take the following paragraph from It seems a pity that so little is done ;^o Foreigner Safe in Mexico.** 
The Bedfoi'd Express: — “On Sunday to encourage the growing love of art *. Yorlcshire Observer Placard. 

the well - known elocutionist, Mr. among the criminal classes. The ~ 

Frederick Duxbury, visited Steven- Italian gentleman who guarded “La “Sir William Ramsay’s Poser Startles 
age. He preached morning and even- Qioconda’* so carefuUy has not been - , Audience. 

ing at the Wesleyan Church, and so much as thanked for his pains, and Special Cable to the New York Times and 
in ihe* afternoon he gave a sacred now it is stated that six persons have Montreal Gazette. 

•recital. His principal item on Sun- been arrested in Paris and Brussels for 

day afternoon .-was Ooulson Kerna- removing art objects from the admit- to die at the annual dinner of the 


ban’s ‘ God and the Ant,’ but he tedly unsafe custody of museums. • - institute of Sanitary Engineers to-night.” 
included one or two lesser pieces, ^ Gazette {flontreal). 

including a. chapter from the book of Stout residents of Cornforth jDurh-am, There would, of course, be no difficulty 

Job.*’ , having protested •against the narrowness ubout the “ funeral bak^d^aaaoatse” 


VOL. CXLVI. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

lobtt ®eintid. 

Born 18*20. Hied February 25bh, 1914. 

: Now he whose gallant heart so lightly bore 

So long the burden of the years’ increase 

Passes at length toward the silent shore, 

Prom peace to deeper peace. 

And we, his honoured comrades, by whose side 
His haunting spirit keeps its ancient spelJ, 
bring our tribute, woven of love and pride, 

And say a last farewell; ' 

Yet not farewell; because eternal youtli 

Still crowns the craftsmanship where hand and eye 

Sa^y and interpreted the soul of Truth, 

Letting the rest go by. 

Thus for his pictured pageant, gay or grave, 

He seized and fixed the moving hour’s event, 

AEaker of history by the life he gave 

To fact with fancy blent. ' - 

* / 

So lives the Artist in the work he wrought ; 

Yet Nature dowered the Man with gifts more dear — 

A chivalrous true knight in deed and thought, ■ 
Without reproach or fear. 0. S. 

THE PERFECT CONDUCTOR. 

Good moening, Sir,” he said, as 1 boarded a leviathan 
: one day last week. “What a, beautiful morning, isn’t it? 

; ' What can I have the pleasure of doing for you?” He 
. I deftly pulled half-a-dozen tickets from bis stock and per- 
mitted me to inspect them. . ■ 

“Fresh in this morning, Sir,” he continued. “White^ 

■ ; one penny; a great many people prefer them because they 
go well with any colour. For the -blue pnes we are asking 
twopence; they have only the same amount of information 
but take you twice as far. Sweet shade, isn’t it ? He 
stepped back and held one up to the light for my benefit. . 

“ Well, I really only -wanted* a pennyworth, but I jnmt 
\ have one of the blue ones — they are attractive, as you say. 
I shall keep it in memory of you.” 

“Yerygood of you, Sir. You won’t mind my making 
alittlediole in it? K mere matter of form; and the bell, 

' which-' rings to announce the conclusion of the operation, is, 
as you will notice, quite musical. A sovereign? I shall 
be delighted to change it for you.” He gave me the correct 
change, bowed, and turned to answer a lady passenger. 

“ H«&ve we passed Sloane Street ?” she had enquired. 

“ We passed it at least five minutes ago, madam. Were 
. you wishing to alight there ? ” 

“I was,” replied the lady; “but don’t trouble—I can 
walk back.” 

He was horrified at the thought. ’ - 

“ Certainly not, my dear madam.,” he protested. .Turning 
to the little ventilator- window by which he could com- 
municate with the driver, he rapped. “ William,” he called, 

“ a lady here desired to get down at Sloane Street. Do 
you mind . . .?” 

“ Charles,” responded the driver, stopping the ’bus, “you 
know our one ambition is to please the passengers who so 
trustfully^ commit themselves to our charge. Mingle my 
regrets with yours, as representing the Company, that we 
should have omitted clearly to intimate when we were in 
the vicinity of Sloane Street. W^e will lose no time in 
correcting the error.” 


“ William,” said Charles, “it is only what I should have 
expected of you. It is the least we can do.” William 
turned the ’bus carefully and ran quickly back, to the 
admiration of the other passengers, who murmured 
unanimous approval of such graceful courtesy. 

“ This,” announced Charles, as we pulled up after a while, 
having recovered the lost ground, “is South Kensington 
Station. We stay here one full minute for the advantage 
of any person who wishes to visit the neighbourhood ; after 
which we shall proceed, if all goes well, to Putney, taking with 
us perchance those vrho have business in that direction.” 

I prepared to alight, and Charles shook my hand warmly. 
“ Speaking for William and myself, Sir, representing the 
Company,” he said with emotion, “we are indeed sorry to 
lose you. It would have given us both great pleasure 
could your presence have graced theremainder of the journey. 
Still, doubtless your private affairs compel you to sever tin’s 
'SO charming acquaintanceship, and on some future occasion 
' I trust we may again meet? ” 

“I trust so, Charles,” I answered. “ Farewell.” 

“ r^yo 2 >,” said Charles, \vaving a hand. Sorrowfully 

I left him, hearing as I departed his dulcet tones addressing 
the passers-by: “If anyone would care to step on, \ve are 
going to . . 


IMANNERS FOR PARENTS. 

Djsar Mr. Punch, — Instead of writing all this nonsense 
:about the behaviour of boys at scliool, why doesn’t some- 
one write about the behaviour of parents at school — at 
their son’s school, I mean ? That is a subject which really 
requires ventilation, for Yhe behaviour of most parents 
at school is ;posiileelij ynouldij. 

Of course it’s very nice for your people to come down 
aud see you and all that, but there’s a good deal of 
anxiety about it wdiich might easily bo avoided, and I liave 
therefore wTitton out a few simple Pules for Paiibnts 
AT School which I hope you will publish. 

(I.) Do not greet your son upon your arrival with 
“ Well, boysio,” or some such rotten expression as that. It’s 
the sort of thing that it may take Inni years to live down. 

(II.) Do not insist upon attaching the son of your old 
friend Smith to the party. Old Smitla may be all right, 
but young Smith may bo *ia a House you can’t mix with, 
or something like that. 

(III.) Do .not say to your son, of someone else’s cap, 
“That’s a pretty cap; why don’t you have one like it?” 
because it ’s probably either the First XI. colours, or the 
cap of a House you wouldn’t be seen dead in. 

(IV.) Do not tell tlio House Master how well your son 
played in the boys’ cricket match last summer holidays. ■ 
Your son is probably a perfect ralAit, and the master is 
certain to know it. 

'(V.) Do not discuss such subjects as “The Public School 
and the Development of Character” witli the masters in 
your son’s presence. It’s very unpleasant to liave the 
development of your character discussed. In fact it’s 
hardly decent. 

(VI.) Do not treat a member of the XI. as if lie were 
an ordinary person ; and — 


(VII.) For Heaven’s sake don’t walk across Great Green. 
Only fellows wdio have been in the XI. two seasons may 
do so, yet I ’ve known parents wander all over it before 
their sons could stop them, and only laugh when told 
what they had done ! 

Hoping you will publish this, as I think you ought 
Yours truly, Chubb Minor. 










MORE NEW BLOOD FOR OLD ENGLAND. 


ITIV/nk< IHfc-ww • 

s =c‘.=Lsrs.n5.’s. s 

Bench. 


"’t ; HEEOES. . 

Ev’BiiY day of my life I am more and 
more impressed by the genius of two 
men. These men are GuTENBEna and 
Morse. Gutenberg invented printing 
and Morse was more or less in at the 
birth of telegraphy. What should we 
do without either ? 

It is morning and I turn to the 
paper. It happens to be The Daily 
Graphic* What do I find ? I find 
Gutenberg and Morse once more in 
collaboration. Thus : — 

<‘MR. BALFOUR .LOSES HIS WAY. 

Cannes, Monday. 

Mr. Balfour paid a visit yesterday in pour- 
ing rain to l^r. CtiaiiiBerlain. at tlie \ ilia 
Victoria. Mr. Balfour lost his way, and 
passing the house strolled along the Frejus 
road, scanning the name of every house until 
he found a chauffeur who directed him to the 
Villa Victoria. Subsequently Mr. Balfour re- 
turned to the Hotel Continental and motored 
, out to dinner. — Central News. ’ 

What privileges we enjoy, we moderns ! 
Eive "hundred years ago, four hundred, 
the world would have been in ignor- 
ance of any event of this kind. States- 
men would have lost their way in 


foreign towns and no one at home 
would have known. Think of the 
privation ! But now, not only, thanks 
to Gutenburg, do we know it and 
think accordingly, but, thanks to Morse, 
we know it the next day and our thrills 
are not delayed. 

So much for the morning. 

It is a few minutes later — evening. 
Not really evening, because it is before 
lunch, but evening enough for the 
Tenth Muse, bless her! I open The 
Evening News and what do I find ? 
Gutenberg alone; but how full of 
matter I Thus:— 

“SEVEN. 

The mystic number seven is curiously asso-' 
oiated with the baby daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Knight, of Old Swinford, Worcestershire.. 

She was born at the Seven Stars Hotel at 
the seventh hour of the seventh day of the j 
seventh month. . , 

There were seven customers in the bar when 
her birth was announced, seven persons were 
present at the christening, and there are seven 
letters in her Christian name. 

Her father is the eldest of seven children 
and her mother the youngest of seven. She 
has seven uncles.” 

There 's for you 1 But of course this 
is not enough.^ The chronicler, try as 


he might, is but a scamper lifter all. 
Not only were there seven customers 
in the bar, but each had had seven 
drinks. Whiskey (there are seven 
letters in whiskey, spelt my way) 
punch. Each had a slice of lemon and 
there were seven pips in the lemon. 
Of the seven uncles each had a watch, 
making seven watches, and a cigar 
case, making seven cigar-case.s. So it ’ 
might go on for ever. 

Similarly the nine deported Labour 
leaders arrived in the Thames nine 
minutes after somebody else and nine 
minutes before somebody else. The 
term “ dock-berth ’’ has nine letters in 
it, and Nine Elms is on the Thames too. 
Whew 1 


I “ Wo fmd ourselves generally in agreement 
vrith the writer [Dr. Figgis] , so our .enjoy- 
ment of his hooks is the keener and les^s 
critical. When wc do criticise it is as though 
we found faults in a friend whom we know 
very well and regard very highh;. This posi- 
tion Dr. Figgis has won for himself by the 
thoroughness as well as the cleverness of his 
literary vJor'k.^'—Athcncenm, 

Dr. Figgis must be a iiroud .man to- 
day. ' ’ - ' 
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INTERVIEWING FATHER. 

SiE George is not a nice man. He 
is a mercenary, narrow-minded person. 
I never really liked him, but then he 
never really liked me. However, he is 
Miranda’s father, so I decided to inter- 
view him. The interview took place at 
his office. He waved me to a chair, 
and, as it seemed all that I was likely 
to get, I took it. 

“ Well? ” Sir George grunted. 

His tone indicated an unfriendly 
spirit, so I retorted, Well.” 

There was a slight pause. 

Then he said, rather aggressively, 

“ I never lend money.” 

“I suspected it,” I replied; 

“ I practically never borrow 
money, "but that is my misfortune 
and not my fault.” 

“ Then what can I do for you ? ” 

You have a daughter ” 

“I have,” he interrupted. 

knew we should find a 
common basis of agreement. 
Miranda is unmarried; I am 
unmarried.” 

You suggest marrying my 

‘*I make no suggestion; but 
the idea had crossed my mind.” 

“ Can you keep a wife ? ” 

I never lost one yet. I think 
that with a little tact ” 

mean, have you any 
money ? ” 

“Eighteen shillings and four- 
pence,” I answered, producing 
that sum as evidence of my 
bonafides. 

“That is not a very large 
capital on which to start married 
life.” 

“ True, but I ’m not mercenary. 

Yet perhaps, as we seem to have 
drifted on to the question of 
money, I might mention that I 
have property — house property.” 

“ I don’t believe much in house 
property in these days.” 

“ I don’t either. Though I lay no 
particular stress on the matter, I also 
have some mortgages.” 

I don’t care much about mort- 
gages.” ^ ^ 

“ I agree with you. Beastly things, 

I caU them.” J b ^ 

“ What income do you derive from 
the property and the mortgages ? ” 

“ I don’t exactly derive any income 
from either. You see, the two things 
go together — I mean the property and 
the mortgages. I don’t fancy the 
mortgagees get much income from the 
property, though I suppose* they try 
their best. Perhaps, strictly speaking, 

I can hardly call the property mine 


mortgages 


however are un- 
I created them, you 


pom^musly, so I 


I should like 


The 

doubtedly mine, 
know.” 

Sir George rose 
went on at once : 

“ I have some shares, 
your opinion on them.” 

“ What kind of shares ? ” 

“The usual kind — ^paper, but quite 
nice artistic designs on them.” 

“ In what companies ? ” 

“I forget the names of the com- 
panies, but I think that they had some- 
thing to do with rubber.” 



N 

J - 


Underground Train Conductor (sulkily to passenger 
ing in after train has started). “ Nah then I ip you 'd ha’ 
FALLEN DAHN AND BROKE YER NECK I SHOULD ’AVE BEEN 
THE ONE TO SUFFER.” 


“ Then you can take my advice and 
sell them.” 

“Thanks awfully,” I said, “if that 
means that you ’ll buy them. I always 
thought that I should eventually find 
someone to help me out.” 

“I will not buy your shares. But 
before I finally close this interview I 
should like to know, as a matter of 
curiosity, on what you live ? ” 

“ Meat and things, like other people. 
I ’m no vegetarian.” 

“I mean, how do you obtain food 
and clothes? I see that you do 
wear clothes. At present I ’m a little 
puzxled.” 

“It’s a matter, which has often 
puzzled me, I get them somehow. 


sm^e the mortgagees took possession, j Sometimes I work and sometimes, but 


not very often, I get paid for my work. 
I believe that if I were married I could 
earn more.” 

“ What makes you think that? ” 

“ Well, you see, I couldn’t very well 
earn less.” 

“ Then am I to understand that you 
have practically no income ? ” 

“If it comes to that, has Miranda 
any income ? ” 

“My daughter will have what I 
choose to allow her.” 

“And I shall have what I choose to 
earn, so it seems that we should be 
fairly well matched.” 

“ Sir, I consider your request 
to marry my daughter an imper- 
tinence, and the flippancy with 
which you Jiave conducted this 
interview an insult.” 

“ Sir George,” I said impres- 
sively, “be just before you are 
generous. If you think over 
the matter calmly you will recog- 
nise that I have made no such 
request. You are an older man 
than 1, so I pass over anything 
that you may have said in the 
heat of the moment. I am 
willing to part friends.” | 

For a moment I thought he 
would burst. He ignored my 
outstretched hand and almost 
shouted, “I don’t care how we 
part, so long as wo do part. 
You will oblige me by not see- 
ing or communicating with my 
daughter again.” 

As I was passing througli4he 
door I remarked, “ Withorffe minc- 
ing any 'rash pr(^ ^ ’f^ll 
endeavour to olrngo you.*^ ' f 
gather, as much from your de- 
meanour as anything else, that 
you do not favour me as a suitor 
for your daughter’s hand. As a 
matter of fact, I look with equal 
disfavour on you as a possible 
father-in-law. My real object 
in seeking this interview 'sVas to 
remove any misapprehension you might 
have on the subject.” 

When I was well outside the door, 
laughter really took hold of me for the 
first time since Miranda refused to 
marry me. 

“Mr. Hartley is the proud possessor of the 
English championship belt for running broad 
jump, having cleared something over 45 feet.” 

The Morning Albertan, 

His pride is very excusable. 


i 


“In our day when many women consider 
the art of managing a homo beneath the 
dignity of their supposed sex, not everyone 
knows how to make a p incake.” 

Liverpool Daily Post and Mercury. 

“ Supposed ” is good. 
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MARCH WINDS. 

Sliart^sighted Official {to gentlema^i jpiirstdng hat). “Call your log off, Sib, call youb log off,” etc., etc., etc. 


MOVING. 

{A Suhurhaiv Elegy.) 

When I remember I shall tread no more 
In such a short time now the well-known street. 
And never to these ears shall sound the roar 
Of Perkins’ cart-wheelsj dangerously fleet, 
Bringing the boon of Ceres to the door, 

Nor those of Batson (Batson is the meat) ; — 

When I recall that in the hours to come 
,My eyes may never see the shape of Pott 
Planting his fish down, then methinks it ’s rum 
That mortal men should move and be forgot 
By those that serve their household daily, some 
Sending the right delivery, some not. 

Pull often on my homeward way I pause 

Where Jones is standing at his* shop-front trim; 
We pass remarks about the nation’s laws 
And how it still keeps up, though skies are grim ; 
And Jones is most polite to me, because 
We ’ve always got our groceries from him. 

But the old orders soon shall cease to be, 

And I must pass into an unknown land, 

And at the corner by The Holly Tree 
Where now he lifts a ceremonious hand 
Yon constable shall scarce rBmember. me, 

Not t&t he ever 'Quite. You understand. 


And alien lips from mine must move to swear 
Over the mangled remnants of a shirt 
Brutally done to death with fiendish care 
By yon steam laundry. Last I come to Bert ; 

Bk’t’s is the best known face in all the Square, 

Being the milk, and something more — a flirt. 

Yes, for not only bleeds this heart of mine ; 

There shall be tenderer spasms when we shift, 

Such bits of cheek, such observations tine, 

Such honied whispers have beep heard to drift 
Prom Susan at the casement of her shrine . - 

To Borneo managing the tradesmen’s lift. 

Hers shall be all the loss ; he ’ll soon forget. 

Others shall ope accounts when we are gone ; 

Movings are all too frequent for regret ; 

Yet one methinks there is shall dream upon 
Our name with soft remembrance, guard it yet 
Like some pressed violet, I refer to John. 

I know our postal service, know full well, 

Though we have told them to -what bourn we 
flit, 

How many a missive shall obey the spell 
of the old false address inscribed on it. 

And John shall bring them. And John’s heart shall ‘ 
swell . „ ' . • 

Por Harriet while he stuffs them througiv tlie.slit. 

Evoe. 
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OUR LITERARY ADVICE DEPARTMENT. 

Candid advice given to the literary 
aspirant on easy terms by p old 
journalist. His fame is world- wide, but 
he prefers to be known as The Old Nib. 
Anyone sending him threatening letters 
will be prosecuted. 

Frankly, Lancelot, your Passionate 
Pamjs ; or, Heart Throbs of a Betired 
Government Cleric, will never bring you 
in a large income. You say friends 
have praised them highly, and you point 
out that Tennyson had to wait years 
for recognition.” Well, you must do the 
same. You could not have a ‘better 
precedent'.' 

You have a strong grasp of a situation, 
Benjamin, and the scene where Uncle 
-slips .on the butter slide is quite 
thrilling. - But you must compress a 
little and avoid certain faults of style. 
“ She hove a sigh is wrong ; and I do 
not like * Pshaw/ he shonted ” ; I do not 
think it could be done. I tried myself 
in my hath and swallowed a lot of 
soapy water. Pray be more careful. ' 

I certainly like to hear from such an- 
enthusiastic reader as Wigwam. His’ 
idea of going to a fanCy-dress ball 
dressed in a number of old copies of 
i Wo^ple's Weeldy is excellent and, if they 
1 let him in, ought to be a great success. 
I hope he wins the hair comb. As to 
I bis verses I ’ have often seen worse, 

I With a rhyming dictionary (for rhym- 
: ing) and an ordinary one (for spelling) 

^ Wigwam should go far. 

Angelina’s poem shows a nice do- 
1 mestic feeling which I a]ppreciate. In 
these days of Suffragettes it is not every 
authoress who will say — 

‘ ‘ I like to see a familiar face 

Audi think home is a boautifal place,” 

But though mother/’ as she saysj 
is a very beautiful word it does not 
rhyme with forever.” “ Other/’ 
i brother” and “smother” are the 
rhymes that I always recommend. 

Leonidas has made a great improve- 
ment since I had to speak to him so 
' severely last spring. Shj Sarah is 
quite a clever tale, and before very long 
Leonidas will find himself writing for 
Soapy Bits and papers of that calibre. 
Of this I am sure. His characteriza- 
tion is strong, his style is redolent of 
bravura and his general atmosphere is 
fortissimo. The character of the arch- 
deacon might be improved ; indeed, if 
Leonidas is going to send it to The 
Diocesan Monthly, I should say it must 
be improved. Why should he slap 
Sarah's face ? No reason is given for 
this, and it is surely a very question- 
able action. Human nature may be 


human nature, but archdeacons are 
archdeacons. By the way there is only 
one Z in spoonful. 

Henby must be careful. This is the 
third time he has sent me his epic. 
There are limits. 

There is not much demand for tales 
of this description, Hopeful. But as 
you say you like writing them I do not 
see who is to prevent jon. If you can 
get the permission of the local author- 
ities by all means give a reading at the 
Home for the Half-Witted. 

I have no doubt Olapham Eover 
means 'well, but he has a lot to learn. 
There are no events of any kind in the 
three tales he sends me. The only 
thing that ever happens is that the 
hero is kicked downstairs. Even then 
he lies prostrate in the hall for two 
days. Surely the maids might have 
swept him up. Clapham Eover must 
remember the great words of Demos- 
thenes when he swallowed a pebble on 
the; sea beach : “Action, action, and 
again action.” He was thinking of 
lawyers, of course, but his words have 
a lesson for us all. 

Ingenuous is the exact opposite of 
Clapham Eover. I rise from his tale 
an absolute wreck. “ Splash, she was 
in the river ; ” “ plonk, he was on the 
floor; ” “ whiz, a bullet shot past him.” 
Ingenuous must really go more quietly 
and make a little less noise. Why not 
write a few essays on some of our lesser 
known female didactic writers, or some 
such subjects as “People one is sur- 
prised to hear that Dr. Johnson never 
met ” ? It would do him a lot of good. 
But above all he must study that 
master of Quietism, the incomparable 
author of The Womans Touch, *The 
Silent Preacher, Through a College 
Key-hole^ 

Parsifal has pained me very much. 
He sent me a long poem, and after I bad 
given him a very detailed criticism I 
discovered that he had simply copied 
out a poem of Wordsworth’s familiar 
to us all from our earliest childhood. 
I have lost his address, so I cannot tell 
him privately what I think of him, ])ut 
it was a dirty trick. 

Ciudad Eodrigo (I don’t know why 
he calls himself that; he writes from 
Balbam) sends me an essay on George 
Borrow. It follows with great fidelity 
the line of established fact, never de- 
viating into the unkno'wn. After reading 
it I felt that I did not want to hear 
any more? about George Borrow for a 
long time, 

Arribre Pensee, Tootles, Pongo 
and Hugging: see answer to Ciudad 
Eodrigo. 


I did an injustice to Parnassian ih 
my answer to him last week. Owing 
to a misprint I was made to say that 
“ his poems were written ” (which they 
were not, but typed, and very excellently 
typed too). What I meant to say was 
that his poems were rotten. Sorry. 

THE MILITANT’S SONG. 

Each morning, vigorous and briglit, 
I sing my little song : — 

“ If I don’t do the thing that ’s riglit 
I ’ll do the thing that ’s wrong.” 

And if I chance to miss my aim 
By slight miscalculation 

I go on singing just the same 
With equal exaltation. 

So when I light my little sticks 
To burn up “ No. 8 ” 

And find I ’ve kindled “ No. 6 *’ 

My joy is just as great. 

And when my little stones I dash 
At windows in a hurry 

And hear the corner lamp-post smash 
I see no cause to \vorry. 

And when I take my little whip 
To punish “ Mr. A.” 

And find I ’ve made another slip 
I giggle out, “ Hurray 1 ” 

And under lock and key I trill, 
Although my cell’s a strong one: — 

“I didn’t hit the right man, still 
At least I hit the wrong one.” 

Bethnal Green and Leith. 

We are asked to say that some 
of tlie best friends of tho Government 
take a grave view of the acclama- 
tions with which tho Liberal Press 
has been greeting tho recent “ moral 
victories” of the Party at the polls, 
A few more of those moral victories 
and the language of triumph will, they 
fear, be exhausted before an actual 
victory occurs. 

“Lord Plymouth’s donation of £'30,000 
completes the purchase of tho Crystal Palace. 
The shortage was duo to 3\Ir. CamberwclFs 
refusal to contribute, and also to a reduction 
in Mr, Pinge’s contribution by £15,000.” 

Otago Daily Times, 

On tho other hand %ve are glad to be 
in a position to say that Lord Penge, 
the Hon. Mrs. Sydenham Hill and the 
Dowager Lady Dulwich liavo behaved 
most generously. 

“Eespoctiug Ichthemic Guano, you can 
make use of my name, an it is one of the best 
fertilisers on the market.” 

Frotii a Trade Circular, 
We should like to know what our old 
friend Ichthemic Guano has to say 
about this. He will not like to hear 
that anybody else’s name competes with 
his in the fertilising market, ! 
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THE HOLY ESTATE: AN EX-PARTE VIEW. 


Her Ladyship. “So you abe leaving to get marbied, Thompson? I must comb and see your ■wife when you are com- 
fortably SETTLED.” * , 

The Lover. “Thank you, me lady. She seems a nice quiet sort of girl, and I ’avb hevery ope she ll make me: 

COMFORTABLE,” 


BELLES LETTRES AND OTHERS. 

Most of us have been startled to 
observe how very far real life falls short 
of the standard of books. The realisa- 
tion has come liome to me with great 
force after reading of Passion jO. 

collection of love-letters by Amorosa,” 
which I could not refrain from com- 
paring with certain authentic love- 
letters (as I suppose I must call tliem) 
which happen to be in my possession. 

What a contrast ! What a melancholy 
contrast ! 

Here, for example, is the tender 
opening of one of ‘^\morosa’s ehbrts : — 

Beloved, — This morning I saw 
the sun rise from behind the grey hills 
that rampart our secluded vale. Slowly, 
almost imperceptibly, as I ^ watched, 
the sombre robes of the Night ^ycre 
irradiated and enrosed by the mysterious 
fires of the Dawn. And herein, my 
dear one, I seemed to grasp a deathless 
symbol of the awakening of ^ Love 
between us, the first slow gilding of 
our grey lives by the roseate glamoui* 
of romance. . < 


And so on. Now read this, taken 
from one in my own collection treating 
of’ the same subject : — 

“Dear Woggles, — How dare you 
hint that I ’m lazy ? As a matter of 
fact I saw the sunrise only this morning, 
which reminds me of a story. I daresay 
you know it already. A small boy decided 
to keep a diary, and the first entry he 
made was: ‘ Isi January — Got up at 
8,15,' His mater objected to this on the 
ground that got up was too slangy. 

‘ Look at the sun,' she said. * The sun 
doesn’t get up ; it rises.' The same 
evening, after the boy bad gone to bed, 
she looked at the diary again. There 
was only one other entry : ‘ Set at 9.' 

Not much of a yarn, is it, Woggles? 
But still it’s good enough for you, . 

Or consider this beautiful conclusion : 

“ . . . Dear, I am all thine. My 
soul calls to thee across the night ; the 
beating of my heart cries through the 
dai’kness — Thine, thine, thine ! 

Good night, adored one, good night. 

Amoeosa.” 

And contrast it with tlie following : — 


“ . . . And now I must dry up or T 
shan’t be in bed by midnight, and the 
old man will lose his hair and say I 'm 
ruining mj precious constitution. Ta, 
ta. Be a good infant. 

Yours, Madge.” 

“x\morosa’s” lover appears to have 
sent lier a bracelet, and must have felt 
richly lepaid when he received this : — 

“ . . . As I clasped the slender 
circlet around my wrist I seemed to 
hear a voice which said, ' This is pure 
gold ; let your love be pure. It is an 
emblem of infinity; let your trust be 
infinite. It is a pledge of fidelity ; lot 
your faithfulness be immutable, . 

But this is how Madge expresses 
herself on a similar occasion : — 

“ . . . Thanks very much for the 
bracelet. It seems pretty decent. . 

Let me give two other extracts which 
happen to treat of similar themes. 
Here is the first : — 

“ . . . I heard music surging ' hi 
great waves of divine beauty fropi 
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THE TATTOOER’S ART. 

E,va$j)erafed BacJce?'. “’It *im, Charley; don’t look at the.m pictures. ” 


. Belnobbio’s *cello, . and, magically, 
wonderfully, it lured and compelled my 
thoughts, beloved one, to you. . In all 
’ those immortal harmonies I heard your 
voice ; the' Master's rapt features faded 
into mist, and I ^w instead your own 
i grave, strong face. Tell me; what is 
• this power which can so converge all 
beauties to one centre? . . 

And here is the second : — ' 

“ . . . I went to bear Kranzer 
yesterday, and'ob, Woggles, I tell you, 
he is the edge, the very ultimate edge ! 
I rave over him day and night. I 'm 
madly, head-over- heels, don't-know- 
how-to-express-it in love* with him. 
I’m going to throw you over and 
follow him about all round the world, 
and whenever I get the chance just lie 
down and let him wipe his boots on 
me. So— resign yourself to it ; you '11 
probabty never see again. 

Your fatally smitten . LIadge.” 

Occasionally, it is true, there occurs 
in these deplorable letters just a touch 
of sentiment, but how crudely, how 
prosaically expressed. Immediately 
after the passage quoted above, for 
instance, I find this 

— Dear old boy, you don't mind 
when I rag you, do you ? Here 's just 
a teeny-weeny x for you.’ M." 


How does “Amorosa'' phrase such 
a sentiment ? 

“ . . ‘ My lips cannot touch your 

lips, but my soul seeks yours, and in 
tliat spiritual embrace there is some- 
thing of eternity." 

And yet, after all 


GNOMES FOE GOLFEES. 

In April when the cuckoos call 
Glue both your optics on the ball. 

In May avoid the water- ouzel 
Whose warning note predicts a foozle. 

In Summer when the lies are good 
Propel it smartly with the wood. 

In August should the peacock sliriek 
Eenounce the baffy for the cleek ; 

But if your stroke becomes too “sclaffy " 
Give up the cleek and use the baffy. 

In Autumn when the lies are clammy 
Eeplace the brassio by the “ Sammy." 

But when the course is dry and grassy 
Eeplace the Sammy " by the brassie. 

In Winter when the lies are slimy 
Be up.or in, or lay.a stymie. 


When caddies chatter on the green 
Eebuke them, but remain serene. 

But when tliey hiccough on tlie tee 
Pay them their regulation foe. 

Whene'er you chance to top your drive 
Before you sjpeak count twenty-five. 

But if you slice into tho rough 
Thirty will hardly ho enough. 

When beaten by a single putt 
You may ejaculate, “Tut, tut." 

But if you 're downed at dormy nine 
Language affords no anodyne. 

Where frequent pots the green environ 
Take turf approaching with tho iron. 

No game is lo.st until it 's won ; 

Tho duffer may hole out in one. 

If down the course tlic pill you 'd punch 
Be careful what you eat at lunch. 

A simple cut from off tho joint 
May cure your shots to cover-point. 

But lobsters, trifle and champagne 
May even prove the plus-man’s bane. 

The Nine St. Denys’s. 
“Thoroupon tho Labour party sang ‘I’ho 
Red Flag. * the deportees joining in the chorus, 
bearing their heads during the singing.** 

ifoHth Wales Echo. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAiVIENT. 1^^^ conferred upon an ancestor in Somaliland [last August. Lulu de- 
^ ^ ' reward for active part taken in placing fended in detail the policy and action 

(Exteacted FEon THE DiAEY OF ToBY, M.P.) Tudoi* dyuasty on the throne, of his department. At half -past eight, 

House of Lords, Mojiday, Fehnuiry Some noble lords, whose patent to talk still dragging slow length along, he 
23 /T?. — Temporarily relieved from peerage is of rather more recent date, moved closure. Division on proposal 
thoughts of Ulster or meditations upon whilst agreeing generally with liis to reduce the estimate, equivalent to 
Marconi, House gave itself up to bright views, thought this remark superfluous, vote of censure, ran Government 
debate on question not less attractive j Why drag in the Tudors ? maiority up to 125 . 

because of spice of personality. Spice | Willoughby’s graphic account of an Suddenly scene changed. It was the 
acquired additional piquancy since it | interview with the agent of a moneyed mid-dinner hour, period at which House 
was not supposed to be there. ^ Its applicant for honours was capped by is as a rule dismally empty. The four- 
absence was indeed formally insisted Eibblesdale, who confided to listening hundred-and-seventy Members who had 
upon. “ Oh no, w^e never mention him. Senate particulars of occasions when as taken part in the division, instead of 
His name is never heard.” All the [ a Whip he had from time to time been ! fleeing in accordance with custom as if 
same, as debate went forward, names approached.” lire had broken out, made for their 

diJ occur. Glances, furtively ‘ seats, whence rose the buzz 

shot^ fro^n ^ s^^^^ side^o| ^ ^ ^ 

condenming principle that a - W sitting as Private Mem- 

contribution to Party funds yjjllf nioved Ee- 

should be a consideration to ^ r 1 1[|| \ I solution calling upon Peime 

a Minister recommending 1 1 j ^ r TVIlili i ^ MiNiSTEEforthwithtosub- 

to the Sovereign bestowal of ^ v v > n V vp | mit to House his proposals 

a titular honour. Subject ^ ^ ^ I I 1 1 for alteration of Govern- 

delicate one to handle. As . a [' / 1 r ‘ I ' I ment of Ireland Bill. Oppo- 

Selboene admitted, Wil- sition mustered in support. 

LOUGHBY DE Beoke aud ^ ^ i Alinisterialists whipped up 

Eibblesdale in succession to last man. When, follo^Y- 

concurring, it w^as not a - mover and seconder of 

Party question. Notorious ^ Eesolution, Peemiee ap- 
that since the days of Lord peared at the table he was 

Noeth both political parties welcomed by shout of ex- 

are tarred with same brush. ~ ultant cheering. ^Significant 

Through difficult circum- contrast with his reception 

stances Selbobne^ adroitly when, a fortnight earlier, he 

speecli. So'rely handicapped seemed inclined to daHy 

by Eesolution, the effect of proposal for exclusion 

ance of other House, would, ' through whispered infor- 

as Eibblesdale pointed. ^ mation, Ministerialists knew 

out, be absolutely nil. “ In he was now, as they put it, 

the end ” he said both ^-^ord Gbewe (to Lord Selbobne on his way to the Debate on the Sale going straight.” 

Houses would be only ex- of Honours), I trust we shall have no stone-throwing.’’ Tj^eir most sanguine ex- 

nressinn a uioiis, almost a , Lord Selbobxe, “I’m entirely with you. Too much stained-glass pectation justified. Peemiee 
Pharisaical opinion.” ' .in fine fighting form. 

This conceded, the Lords, having no ! Milnee, shocked by what he re- j “Gentlemen opposite,” he scornfully 
work to do, might have done much garded as frivolity, proposed to treat said, “seem to think we here can be 
worse than devote sitting to breezy the subject “ with a slight approach to likened to a beleaguered garrison, driven 
debate. seriousness,” Proposal cast a blight by the stress of warfare into an untenable 




Lord Gbewe (to Lord Selbobne on his way to the Debate on the Sale 
of Honours), “I trust we shall have no stone-throwing.” 


lire had broken out, made for their 
seats, whence rose the buzz 
of excited talk that presages 
a tempest. 

The miracle was worked ; 
^ by Ulster. Falle, having 

by favour of fortune at : 
ballot-box secured portion : 
^ I of sitting as Private Mem- 

wL=_l ber’s property, moved Ee- 

!|| ‘ solution calling upon Peime 

AIinistee forthwith to sub- 
mit to House his proposals 
for alteration of Govern- 
~ ment of Ireland Bill. Oppo- 

^ sition mustered in support. 

Alinisterialists whipped up 
^ to last man. When, follo^Y- 

= ing mover and seconder of 

— > Eesolution, Peemiee ap- 

peared at the table he was 
^ welcomed by shout of ex- 

^ ultant cheering. Significant 

^ contrast with his reception 

when, a fortnight earlier, he 
fe. stood in same place and 

^ seemed inclined to dally 

with proposal for exclusion 
of Ulster. Instinctively, or 
through whispered infor- 
• mation , Ministerialists kne w 

he was now, as they put it, 
e on the Sale <* going straight.” 


Their most sanguine ex- 


Lord Selbobxe, “I’m entirely with you. Too much stained-glass pectation justified. Peemiee 
about, what? ” r . n.. . n - i* 


.in fine fighting form. 
‘Gentlemen opposite,” he scornfully 


Willoughby de Broke at his best over proceedings whicli were hurried to i position with failing supplies. 


in liis enunciation of principles upon conclusion. 


exhausted ammunition, with shaken 


which, were he dispenser of honours in Business done , — Selboene’s Eesolu- nerves, and that it is for them, the 
the Eadical camp, he would choose liis tion agreed to with verbal amendment, minority of this House, to dictate the 


terms of capitulation that are to deter- 


peers. Whilst taking broad view of JIousc of Gonivious, Tuesday , — terms of capitulation that are to cleter- 
case on eugenic principles, he would be Eesemblance of House of Commons .to mine whether we are to be allowed to 
inclined to make selection in favour of the sea never more strikingly illustrated surrender with or without the honours 
childless candidates. than at to-night’s sitting. For five i of war,” 


childless candidates 


“ The sons of newly-created Eadical hours and a half deadliest calm reigned. That sufficed to indicate ins position, 
peers are,” he shrewdly remarked, Benches less than half full. Questions Whilst disclosure increased enthusiasm 
“almost certain to be Tories, while a droned through appointed period, on Ministerial side it coirespondingly 
Eadical grandson of a Eadical peer is House got into Committee of Supply inflamed passion on benches opposite. 

•i ^ «4 I n • i-! J.-.-- nnU^**/v ni^vi/Mnic? rv\ riYv^ f: "TOnior> 


a phenomenon never seen.” on Civil Service estimates. Votes for There was an anxious moment when 

Incidentally the bold Baron took Colonial Service offered occasion for fisticuff's seemed imminent across the 
occasion to remark that his own title debate on Camel Corps disaster in table in close proximity to shocked 
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Mace. Cabson making interruption 
(one of a continuous series), Premier 
thought it was Walter Long, and 
severely enjoined him to restrain him- 
self. Long hotly retorted that he had 
not spoken. Angry cheers and counter- 
cheers resounded in opposing camps. 
Premier, accepting assurance of his 
mistake, apologised. Pisticuffs post- 
poned. 

WaiTied by experience, Premier took 
no notice when Moore op Armagh 
shouted, ‘*Why do you funk a General 
Election?’' or when later he received 
from same source disclaimer of 
belief in his sincerity; or when 
another Ulster “ Member charac- 
terised forceful passage in his 
speech as “Tomfoolery.” 

Fresh roar of cheering broke 
over excited host of Ministerialists ' 
when by way of last word Premier 
declared, “We are not going' at 
the eleventh hour to betray ^ a 
great cause.” 

Business done, — Proverbially 
swift ‘ descent from sublime to 
ridiculous. Demand of Oppo- 
sition for instant disclosure of 
Ministerial plan altering Home 
Pule Bill - met by Amendment 
from Liberal side declaring con- 
fidence in Government. This 
carried by majority "of 73. -When 
put as substantial Eesolutibn 
eleven o’clock had struck. No 
opposed business may be taken 
after that hour. House accord- 
ingly forthwith adjourned. Eecord 
of night’s business in Journals of 
House prepared for perusal of 
posterity is comprehended in word 
“ That^ ” 

Thtcrsd-ay. — House puzzled by 
question on Paper standing iii 
name of H,' P,' Croft. Member 
for Christchurch desires “ to ask 


both sides look to for restoration of 
the prestige and usefulness of the 
Upper Chamber, Nevertheless it is 
hoped he will not give up to West- 
minster what was meant for mankind 
— the splendid devotion of capacity 
and energy to the service of the sick 
poor of London. 

Business done, — In Committee on 
Supplementary Estimates. 

The New Matrimonial Insurance. 

“HUSBAND INSURED AWAY.” I 
“ Daily Mail ” Heading, 1 



Gentlemen opposite seem ,, 

the Secretary of State for the ^ beleagured garrison, driven by the stress of 

coioji., wh.tb» h. to r«6iv.a *“ 

petitions in favour of immediate 
legislation dealing with imported 
plumage through all or any of the 
Prime Ministers of the States of 
Australia.” 

How, why and under ■what circum- 
stances plumage should be “ imported 
through” Prime Ministers of the 
Australian Commonwealth no one can 
guess. Generally agreed that, if such 
painful procedure actually be the 
Colonial custom, prohibitive legislation 
cannot be too soon undertaken. * 

SvDNEY Holland, for manv years 
the prop and ' stay of the London 
Hospital, has taken his seat in the 
House of Lords on accession to the 
Viscountcy of Knutsford. Apart from 
hereditary claim;- he is the ideal type of 
the class of peer whom reformers on 


A SIGN OF DECAY. 

(A bull recently got into a china shop, 
hut icas coaxed out before any damage 
was done,) 

W^E cut but a decadent figure ; 

Our virtues grow sickly and pale ; 
Our forefathers’ valour and vigour 
Live only in poem and tale ; / 

Our thews are beginning to soften ; 

No more are wo sturdy and hard ; 
These facts have been often and often 
Explained to the bard. 

But still to despondent repining 
He never consented to yield ; 
For comfort amid our declining 
He looked to the beasts of the 
field ; : 

Though others grew haggard with 
grief, he 

Maintained a refusal to quake 
So long as our bulls remained 
beefy 

And a steak was a steak. 

But now there 1$ cause to repine, a 
Dread portent of what to expect : 
A bull has got lose in the china 
And nothing, no, nothing’s 
been wrecked. . - . 

Where fragments were wont to 
be scattered 

Like forest leaves under a gale 
Not even a saucer was shattered 
By a flick of the tail. 

Oh, say, can this care for the tea- 
cup 

Proclaim that the common deca y 
Is busting the bovine ph^^sique up 
And hasting the horrible day 
When the bard, too, must take 
up the story 

That the halo of England grows 
dim, 

Since the beef, whence she 
gatiiered her glory, 

Is void of its vim ? 


The Land Campaign once more. 

“ Large Foot Path, very strong, reduced to 
Gs. lid., less than half-price.” 

Advt. in “ The Accrington Observer.'' 

“Are we not having just a little too much 
London? A glance over our rapidly growing 
fixture list suggests that the predominance of 
the great IMetrolopis in matters of golfing i.s 
becoming rather too pronounced.” — Golfing. 
It ’s not fair to the privonces. 

“Members of the Chicago Bachelor Girls’ 
Club, who number sixty at present, say they 
must receive affirmative answers to this list of 
questions before they will marry : — 

. . . Ha\eyou bad habits, such as drinking 
or smoking to excess ? . . — Daily Mhi'or. 

“'The answer is in the affirmative.” 
“Then I am yours.” ; . 


Honours Easy. 

Reward.— Lost, cither at Fulkestonc 
Harbour or from a Pullman Car, a Gentle- 
man’s Fur Coat, lined with minx,” 

Morjiing 7*osf. 

“Miss Tronerrv, wearing a coat of ro.so 
charmeuse, with white fur collar, and several 
gentlemen.” — Ahprm and Echo (E,vcter), 

“ \oung ^lan requires hoard and lodging in 
Carshalton ; hot and cold bath preferred.” 

The Herald (SuHon). 

He can’t have it both ways at once, 

“ At the Garo do Lyon thi.s afternoon Hol- 
land was welcomed by General do Castelnau, 
who embraced him and took his arm to the 
buffet of the station, where a reception was 
held . ’ ’ — Daily Telegraph, 

General DE Castelnau. I)onnoz~lou7i 
nomE 
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THE TELEPHONE AGAIN. 

Ting-a-ling-. 

Patient Snhscriber, Hullo. 

Gruff Voice. Are you Bond and 
Lapel? 

Patmit Subscriber. I ’m afraid 
you Ve got the wrong number. We ’re 
Gerrard 932041. The Society for the 
Prevention of Wet Peet amongst the 
Genteel Poor. 

Ting-a-ling. 

Same Patient Subscriber. Hullo. 
Same Gruff Voice. Bond and Lapel ? 
S. P. S. No, they ’ve given you the 
wrong number again. We’re Gerrard 
932011. Eing off, please. 

Ting-a-ling. 

8.P.S. Hullo. 

S. G. 7. Bond and Lapel ? I’m 
Major 

S. P. S. My dear Sir, will you believe 
me that we ’re not Bond and Lapel ? 
We ’re Gerrard 9-3-2-0-4-1. Don’t let 
me have to speak to you again, there ’s 
a good fellow. 

Ting-a-ling. 

Exchange. You ’re thr-r-r-roiigh. 

If:£} HU..O. 

. S. G. V. Bond and Lapel, dammit ! 
I want Don’t you “ tut ” me, Sir. 

I TELL YOU YOU AEE. 

S. P. S. Oh, all right. Well, what 
can I do for you ? 

S.G.V. Eh? 

S. P. S. I said. What can I do for 
you ? 

S. G. V. I ’m Major Smith. I want 
you to make me 

I S.P.S* Marjorie who? Speak up, 
please. 

S. G. V. Major, M-a-j-o-i^, Major. 
Major Smith. Can you hear that ? 

I WANT YOU TO MAKE ME A BLUE 
SERGE SUIT BY TO-MORROW WEEK. 

S. P. S. A little louder . . . That ’s 
better. If you ’ll wait a moment I ’ll 
just jot down your measurements, 
j S. G. V. Measurements ! What 
I the ! I ’m Major Smith. 

* S. P. S. Hold the line a moment and 
I’ll see if w^e have them. Are you 
holding on?. . . Hullo. Major Smith, 
you said ? Sorry, but the fact is we ’ve 
got two 'Major Smiths on our books. 
Would you kindly tell me which one 
you are ? 

S. G: V: I ’m Major — Smith — of — 3 
— Mecklington — Gardens — Kensing- 
ton. 

S. P. S. Oh, yes. Close to the Oval. 
S. G. V. Kens-s-sington ! 

S. P. S. Oh, Kensington with an “s.” 
Yes. I know. Well now, how would 
you like it made? Will you have the 


II'/; II. I!! II i; 1 


I 1 r 









Tommy (his first visit to Madame Tassaitd^s). Mummy, can’t that man talk either? ” 


trousers to match? We’re doing a 
very smart line in buff canary trouser- 
ings, just 

S. G. V. I said a blue serge suit, 
Sir ! 

S. P. S. Sorry. I was thinking of 
the other Major Smith. Then we’ll 
say trousers to match. Yes, I ’ve got 
that. Do you wear them turned up or 
down ? Down. Trousers turned down 
and sleeves turned up. No, both down. 
Yes. Now what about box pleats?- 
Shall we say box pleats ? 

S. G. V. Don’t you put any of your 
new-fangled dodges on my clothes, 
young man, because I won’t have it. 

S. P. S. No box pleats. I’ll make a 
special note of it. Then to-morrow 
fortnight without fail. 

S. G. V. To-morrow week. And if 
you don’t send that dress suit of mine 
by six to-night 

S. P. S. Dress suit ? Dress suit ? 
What dress suit? This is the* first 
I ’ve heard of any dress suit. 

S.G.VWnAT? 

S. P. S. It can’t be done, old chap. 


You’ll have to borrow one for to- 1 
night. 

S. G. V. Y-y-you insolent p-puppy. . 
P-put me through to the manager. At 
once. 

Si P. S. Thanks so much. Then I ’ll 
put you down for a subscription. The 
Society for the Prevention of Wet Feet 
amongst the Genteel Poor, you know. 

S.G.V ! ! ! (Biff 

. . . bang . , . fcing-a-ling . . . buz-z- 
z-z-z-z.) 

S. P. S. Exchange. 

Exchange. Number, please. 

S. P. S. Put me through to the 
Eepairs Department. . . Oh, Eepairs 
Department. I ’m ringing up on behalf 
of Major Smith, of 3, Mecklington 
Gardens, Kensington, Send someone 
round at once, please. His telephone 
has burst. 

“ St Paul’s. 

£ 70,000 WANTED FOR THE FABRIC.” 

Standard. 

Another chance for Mr. Mallaby-. 
Deeley. 
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THE WEDDING PRESENT. 

«• last,” I said, putting down my newspaper, “there 
is hope for England. Here is a man who announces dis 
approaching marriage and hopes that wedding presents wi 
not be sent.” 

“ Pooh,” said the lady of the house. 

Why,” said I, “ do you say ‘ pooh ’ ? ” . 

“Because,” she said, “it’s not a bit of good 
anything of .the sort. You might just as well abolish 
weddings at once. People won’t go to one unless they 
have' a chance of seeing their own present and admiring it 
so much that the detective begins to suspect them.” • 
“Yes,” I said, “isn’t the detective splendid? Nobody 
ever fails to spot him, and yet there he is every time, firmly 
convinced that everybody takes him for the bridegrooms 
uncW or the bride’s godfather by a former marriage, or 
something of that sort. I really do feel 1 couldn’t do with- 
out the detective.” 1 . i.* 

“ There you are,” she said. “ You can’t have the detective 

without the presdhts . , 

“Very well,” I said, “well let presents go on a bit 

longer and chance it.” ^ ‘ ‘ ? ^ ' 

“And don’t you forget,” she said firmly, “that^you ve 
got to choose a present for George Henderson to-day.” ^ 

“ George Henderson ? ” I said dreamily. “ Do you think 
George Henderson loants a present? Isn’t he the sort 
which ‘hopes that wedding presents will" not be sent’? 

I ’ve always felt he had a look in his eye which said, ‘ Dear 
old chap, I shall be married some day. ^ Whatever you do, 
don’t "send me a present.’ Haven’t you felt that about 

him, too ? “ - ’ ' 1 

“No,” she said, “I haven’t. In fact George lias always 
seemed to me the very man for a present. ^ And now he 's 
going to be married. It ’s the chance of a lifetime.” 

“ Well, then,” I said, “ if you feel like that you ought to 
buy the present. You’ll do ib better. You’ll put more 
real feeling into it.” 

“ That may be,” she said, “ but you ’re going to London, 
and I ’m not. You’ll have to do it this time.” 

“Oh, very well,” I said; “have it your owui way; but I 
warn you I shall buy silver candlesticks.” 

- The^two elder girls, who had been listening with eager 
interest, now broke in. ^ .... 

“Dad,” said Helen to Eosie, “is going to try for his old 
candlesticks.” - 

“Yes,” said Eosie ; “ but you ’ll see he ■won’t be allowed.” 
“Cease, -babblers,” I said, “ In earlier and less conjugal 
days no wedding was considered complete without my 
silver candlestick^. It was all so simple, too* I called at 
Gillinghani’s, wrote out a card, gave an address, and away 
went the present. 'And what ’s more, they all wrote back 
and said it was the one thing they had been longing for.” 

“Oh,” said the lady of the house, “they’ll write like 
that about anything. At any rate, we won’t have candle- 
sticks. They’re quite useless now, you know. Nobody 
has candles.” 

“And that,” I said, “is what makes candlesticks so 
valuable. There *s nothing base and utilitarian about them. 
They are appreciated for their beauty, and there ’s an end 
of them. Do, do let me buy a pair for George Henderson.” 

■ “No,” she said; “the whole of- the rest of the silver- 
smith’s art is open to you, but we will not have candle- 
sticks.” 

“ I told you so,” said Eosie to Helen, 

In the afternoon, accordingly, I wandered into the estab- 
lishment of Messrs. Gillingham, jewellers, goldsmiths and 
silversmiths, and heaven knows what besides. Por a few 
moments I steeped myself in the glittering magniftcehce of 


the objects displayed around me. Then a polite and very 
well-dressed young man — not my usual one, but a stranger 

■spoke to me. .-t 

“ Are jovi being attended to, Sir ? he said. 

“No,” I said, “not yet. I’m not quite ready for it. 
Still, I may as well begin.” 

“ Yes Sir.” 

“What,” I said, pointing to a diamond tiara, “is the 

price of that ? ’’ ^ ^ t 

Two ladies who were making a purchase turned round 
and gazed at me -with an awe-struck but approving look. 
The young man was evid^tly much im'pressed. ^ 

“That," he said, “is one of our newest designs. The 
stones are all specially selected. The price”— he studied 
the little tag attached to it— “the price is £1,050; very 
cheap for the value.” ■ i i 

“ It is,” I said, “ wonderfully cheap. I can t think how 
you manage to do it. I will think about it. In the 
meantime I should like to see something smaller and not 
quite so valuable.” 


“ Is 
“Don 


lU vaixuciuicr. 

it a wedding present, Sir ? ” 

m’t.” I said, “ let- us call it a wedding present ]ust 


Let ’s 


yet. If we do it 's sure to turn out a sugaf-sifter. 
think of it as a mere gift.” 

“ Yes Sir,” 

“Of course w^e may find that the man to whom we’re 
going to give it is about to be married, but that will be 
only the long arm, won't it ? ” ^ 

“ The — I beg your pardon, Sir.” 

“ A coincidence, you know ; and wc ’re not tlie men to 
be put off by coincidences, are we? ” - 

“ No, Sir. Would you like to see the manager, Sir ? ” 
“No,” I said, “the manager would only confuse me. 
Show me some silver inkstands and some sugar- jugs — 1 
mean some claret-sifters— that is, some silver decanters, 
you know, and some silver fruit-baskets.” 

“Yes, Sir.” Ho went away and returned with an ink- 
stand. 

“This,” ho said, “is a very favourite pattern. It com- 
bines a large inkpot and a match-stand and a rack for the 
pons - ” 

“ I know,” I said ; “ they never stay in it.” 

“No, Sir. And there’s a little candlestick for sealing- 
wax 

“I’ll have it,” I said feverishly. “ Put it aside for me 
at once. • This is really a most remarkable piece of luck.” 

“ Yes, Sir. Anything else ? ” 

“Yes,” I said. “I’ll have a sugar-sifter, too.^ Any 
sugar-sifter will do. I ’m only doing it as a concession.” 

“ Yes, Sir. Where shall I send thorn ? ” 

I gave the address with great gusto, and when I reported 
the result of my labours at home I said nothing about the 
little candlestick. The mere joy of having bought it was 
enough for me. Thus George Henderson received from us 
his fifth inkstand and his seventh sugar-sifter. He wrote 
and said that they were the two things he had most been 
wishing for. E* 0. L* 

“ He looked at her -svith infinite gentleness. ‘ 1 know all about it,’ 

he said, " . ' -o i. 

She covered her face with her hands and cried brokenly. But, 
coming closer, ho pub both hands on hoc shoulders, and lifted her 
tea-stained face to his .*’ — Tasmanian Courier AnnuaL 
Tea merchants are invited to compete for the advertisement. 

“Hodgkins, however, drew ahead, and finally won as stated, the 
scores being: Hodgkins, 400; Sunderland, 307. The winner’s best 
breaks were ‘24 and 17 (twice), and the doscc’s 3*2, 25, and 20.” 

tixiortiug Life 

He should have made tlie dose stronger. 
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Dog PincJier [to pomblc xnir chaser). ‘-I wouldn’t sell ’m for fifty quid, only they don’t allow no da was in our flats 
AT Mallaby Mansions.” 


FAEBS. 

Is that yon, Plerbert ? ” I said in 
surprise. 

It was. 

Strange how machinery can influence 
a man. The last time I had seen 
Herbert he was a rubicund cheerful 
gardener. He was now a London taxi- 
driver, ' with all the signs of that 
mystery on him : the shabbiness, the 
weakness, the disdain. 

“Are you glad you gave up garden- 
ing ? I asked him. 

“Oan*t say I am now,” he replied. 
“ There ’s more money in this, but the 
work's too hard. 1 miss my sleep, 
too.” 

“You can always go back,” I said. 

“ I wonder,” he replied. “ I 'd like 
to. This being at every one’s beck and 
call who happens to have a shilling is 
what I ’m tired of.” 

“What about tips? ” I asked. 

“I get plenty of them,” he said. 
“ In fact, if the clock registers tenpence 
or one and fourpence or one and ten- 
pence I practically always get the odd 
twopence. That ’s all right. It ’s the 
people who don’t want to tip but; 


daren’t not do it that I can’t stand. 
And there are such lots of them. 
That ’s what makes taxi-drivers look so 
contemptuous like — the tips. People 
think we w^ant the tips; but there’s 
a time when we’d rather go without 
them than get them like that.” 

I sympathised with him. 

“ Then there are the fares who always 
know a quicker ^vay than Ave do. 
They ’re terrors. They keep on tapping 
on the glass to direct us, when we know 
all about it all the time. It ’s them 
that leads to some of the accidents, 
because they take your eyes off the 
road.” 

I sympathised again and made some 
mental notes for future behaviour 
myself. 

“ But the pedestrians are the w orst,” 
he continued. 

“ The pedestrians ? ” 

“Yes, the people who walk across 
the road without giving a thought to 
the fact that there might be a vehicle 
coming. The people that never learn. 
The people that call you names or 
make faces at you after you’ve saved 
their silly lives by blowing the hooter 
at them. Every minute of the day one 


is having trouble with them, and it gets 
on one’s nerves. It ’s them that makes 
a taxi-driver look old sooner than a 
wmman.” 

“So you’ll go back to the land?” 
I said. 

“ I don’t know,” he said. “ I ’d like 
to, but petrol gets into the blood, you 
know.” 

I suppose it does. 

“Dr. Grenfell remarked that the tourist 
traffic [to Labrador] was beginning to gro\Y. 
Life in winter was very attractive, and- was 
enjoyed as people enjoyed winter in Norway. 
One of his few personal reminiscences was 
how he fell through ,the ice and expected to 
be frozen to death .” — Manchester Cheardian. 

Us for Labrador, every time. 

Paragraph in a petition addressed to 
a Government official by a Baboo 
who wished to protest against the edh- 
duct of another Baboo : — 

“His hatred of me is so much that in the 
heat of his animosity he wilfully omitted to 
put in the formal ephithet ‘ Mr.’ to my name, 
which no man of honour would drop because 
not so much for disregarding me, but that he 
would be doing injustice to- the European 
etiquette.” 
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AT THE PLAY, 

^ “The Land of Promise.** 

“ 1 about fed up with God’s Own 
Countiy,” says the Avaster in the play, 
a youth who, after exchanging a safe 
thousand-a-year at Bridge for the dan- 
gerous delights of “ Chemin-de-fer,” had 
been invited by a stern sire to migrate 
to Canada. And even so he had not 
been present during the Third Act to 
see the things that we saw, or he 
would haA^e learnt some more dis- 
couraging facts which are never men- 
tioned in the philosophy of the emi- 
gration-agents ; for example, that the 
solitude and wide spaces of the Golden 
West seem to induce, even in the honest 
native Avorker, a reversion to the state 
of a dragon of the prime. But he had 
already seen, in the case of Norah 
Marsh, whom poverty had driven to 
seek the shelter of her brother’s roof 
on a Manitoba farm, how the drudgery ^ 
and petty jealousies of a narrow Colonial 
menage, the familiar society of hired 
, hands, and the lack of lifer’s common 
amenities, had^ developed a gently-bred 
Englishyroman into a sour-tongued 
shreAA’^. 

Worse Avas to folloAA’ Avhen, as a 
sole escape from the bitter spite of 
her plebeian hostess, she consented to 
marry a barbarian who Avas looking for 
a w^oman-of-'all-work to manage his 
primitive shack. Here, having already 
mislaid her feminine charm, she loses ail 
sense of honesty. First, when ordered 
to do Tier household duties — which 
Avere of the essence of the contract — 
she declines to obey till he uses brute 
force; and then, when he demands 
of her the attitude of a Avife (a very 
embarrassing scene), she protests that 
this was no part of the bargain. 

I can’t imagine what she supposed 
the bargain w^as about, if it didn’t 
require her to be either wife or servant. 

^ Terrorism was the man’s simple solu- 
tion ; hut those Avho looked, in the last 
Act, for a tamed and adoring shreAV were 
to be disappointed. Brute force had 
only produced a patient obedience ; and 
it was not till a damaged crop had 
brought them to the edge of ruin tJiat 
she consented to become his ministering 
angel. But by that time we knew 
too well her distaste for Manitoban 
methods to believe in the sincerity of 
this sudden conversion. 

Altogether, after A\diat Mr. Maugham 
h^s done to my illusions, I have given 
up any thought of going to God’s Own 
Country in search of a larger existence. 

The acting was perhaps better than 
the play, though the play was good up 
to a point. The Second Act, with its 
fierce jealousy and wrangling and the 
^ futile efforts of the farmer (admirably 


played by Mr. 0. V. France) to inter- 
vene betAA’^een wife and sister, was 
excellent. For the rest, it was the 
personality of Mr. Godfrey Tbaele, 
as the saA^age mate of the shrew, that 
dominated the scene. There is no 
better rough diamond (and he was 
really A^ery rough) in the whole stock 
of stage- jewellery. Miss Irene Van- 
brugh, though no actress could have 
done more with her part, had less 
chance than usual of showing her 
particular gift of finesse ; and Norah' s 
character was too inconsistent to 
command our sympathy. Not that 
Ave necessarily gave it to the man. In- 
deed it Avas a flaw in the play that our 
sympathies Avere never thoroughly en- 



Exiract from ^'The Prentice {Maniioba) 
Post ”: — “The wedding was quite an im- 
promptu affair, the happy pair going straight 
to Mr. Taylor’s shack, where they are spend- 
ing the honeymoon quietly.” 

Norah . . . . Miss Ibene Vanbrugh. 

Frank Taylor . . Mr. Godfrey Tearle. 

gaged by either party. We Avere, of 
course, prepared to range ourselves on 
the winning side, but there was no 
victory. The issue was decided hy force 
majenre in the shape of a wretched 
w^eed that destroyed the crop. 

The situations, though of a rather 
strenuous order, gave occasion from 
time to time for humorous relief. At 
first, Avhen the English servant in the 
opening Act rudely interposed with a 
facetious comment on the sincerity of 
the grief of certain mourners, I feared 
lest the humour was going to be distri- 
buted loosely Avithout regard to the 
propriety of its mouthpiece. But the 
rest was reasonable enough ; and my 
only complaint about the best repartee 
(“ There ’s no place like home.” “ Some 
people are glad there isn’t”) has to do 
with its^ antiquity rather than with its 
appropriateness. 

I have never been to Manitoba (and, 


after seeing The Land of Promise, I am 
definitely resolved, as I said,* never 
to go), so I cannot say whether Mr. 
Maugham’s interiors corresponded to 
the facts ; but their freedom from any 
signs of picturesqueness gave them 
an air of being the right thing. ' Life 
in these parts no doubt revolves largely 
round the simple joys of the stomach. 
Seldom have I seen so much eating on 
the stage. We began at Tunbridge 
Wells Avith a funeral tea (though per- 
haps I ought to pass this over as 
taking place outside the Dominion) ; 
then as soon as we get to Dyer (Mani- 
toba) Ave had a mid-day dinner, with 
washing-up ; and then at Prentice 
(Manitoba) Ave Avere regaled with a 
supper of black tea and syrup. 

I am confident that there is a great 
opening for drama dealing solely with 
I Life Between Meals. To see people 
' smoking on the stage is sufficiently 
irritating ; but, Avhen you are assisting 
' at a First Night after a sketchy repast 
from the grill, all this feeding on the 
^ stage, hoAvever frugal the menu, makes 
^ for exasperation. 

Finally 1 must compliment Mr. 
Maugham on his ironical title. For 
his play, too, is a thing “ of jH’omiso ” 
rather than achievement, if it is to be 
judged by the test of the Last Act. 
Still, if a play only promises well 
enough and long enough — as this play 
did — that is an achievement in itself. 

O. S, 

THE TORTOISESHELL OAT. 
The tortoiseshell cat 
She sits on the mat, 

As gay as a sunflower she ; 

In orange and black you see Ijer 
blink, 

And her AA^ai.stcoat ’.s white, and her 
nose is pink, 

And her eyes are green of the sea. 

But all is vanity, all the way ; 

Twilight’s coming and close of day, 

And eA’ery cat in the tAvilight ’s grey, 
Every possible cat. 

The tortoiseshell cat 
She is smooth and fat, 

And Ave call her Josephine, 

Because she Aveareth upon her hack 

This coat of colours, this raven black, 
This red of the tangerine. 

But all is vanity, all the Avay ; 

Twilight follows the brightest day, 

And every cat in the tAvilight’s grey, 
Every possible cat. 

The Thrusters. 

“The Ball given by the Ministry of Com- 
munications last night in the new Waichiaopu 
Building was a great success in every way. 
Although only 1,500 invitations were sent out, 
more than that number of guests attended the 
Ball .” — Peking Daily News» 
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In thk almost certain prospect op a stormy Session,- \vhy not adopt the “Terrace’* system! as now used at the Zoo? 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Punch’s Staff of Learned Glerhs,) 

1 THINK I could best convey my impression of Miss 
Ethel Sidgwick’s work by quoting the advertisement of 
a popular magazine which used to proclaim that “these 
stories are different.” All of Miss Sidgwick’s aro this, 
though you might possibly be hard put to it to say exactly 
how. It is chiefly an atiair of style ; there is about all^ of 
them a certain dignity of utterance that coinbines with 
their liumanity to produco an effect wholly individual and 
rare. Take her latest example, A Lady of Leisure (Sidg- 
WICK AND Jackson). There is really very little to arrest 
attention in the story itself; the characters are persons 
whom you could meet every day, but in Miss Sidgwuck’s 
hands they become creatures of extraordinary fascination. 
The result is a novel by no means easy to criticise ; partly 
because one is left with the feeling (of course the most 
subtle compliment to any author) that the characters have 
fashioned it themselves. Time and again one seems to 
observe Miss Sidgwick working towards some inevitable 
scdne-dffaire, when bounce I off go her people on an entirely 
unexpected tack, which you must yet admit to be the 
very one they quite obviously would follow. Never was a 
cast so incalculably alive. Naturally for this reason its 
vagaries (they are almost all in love and generally with the 
wrong person) would take too long to recount in detail. I 
can only state my personal preference for the group that 


consists of the heroine, Violet Ashiuin, her father, the 
fashionable physician, and her brainless but quite wonderful 
mother. I plump for the A shiv in household in short as a 
really brilliant contribution to the homes in modern fiction. 

I don’t say you will find their charm easy of assimilation. 
The society of such clever and elusive folk as Violet and 
her father is bound to be hard going at first for the 
g:neral. But Mrs. Ashwin — oh, she is a joy, a marvel, 
an exasperation ! You will delight to read about her. 

The first thing I have to say about Initiation (Hutchin- 
son) is that it might have been written by Dr. Oliffoed. 
The nice people in it are all Eoman Catholics, but a group 
of Huguenots or of Oalvinistic Methodists would have 
served the author’s purpose equally well. For Bobert 
Hugh Benson, the novelist, has (so to speak) told 
Monsignor Benson, the priest, to mind his own business, 
and leave him to his, which is tlie telling of a story, and 
not the advocacy of any particular form of religion. The 
second point to notice in the book is that it divides its 
characters, and incidentally all characters, into those who 
are initiated and those who are not. The initiated are 
those who have learnt, chiefly by suffering, the lesson of I 
life, which is that it treats us as it likes. Because they 
I have learnt it, they trust, even when they do not under- 
stand, the purpose of the life-giver; because they trust 
they do not kick against the pricks. The young Catholic 
English gentleman, of whose initiation the' story tells, 
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ing a charming old house in the country, he conceives the 
idea of renting it; as a, .kind of bachelor residential club 
where he and other congenial cronies can enjoy the life of 
ease untroubled by any form of feminism. Well, that, to 
start with, one might fairly describe as asking for it.*’ But 
when I add*that the old house in question was the property 
of a still jmung and charming widow you will probably 
agree with me that poor Simpson hadn’t even a dog’s 
chance from the beginning. It is possible that this fore- 
dooming may a little spoil your enjoyment of Miss Elinor 
Mordaunt’s otherwise pleasant tale. Naturally, so. far 
from women being banished from its pages, they simply 
abound ; and the tale of the progress of the bachelor dub 
resolves itself into a chronicle of proposals. There. is how- 
ever an attractive variety about the love affairs, of 'which 
I liked best that of the youngest couple. With two there 
is a note of tragedy ; and though the courtship of Gilbert 
Strong, a respectable country lawyer, and the wild gipsy 
whom he marries may strike you as fantastic, the end of 
their romance is well told with a fine suggestion of in- 
evitability. On the whole an agreeable and easy-going 

tale, though without any 
unusual claim to distinc- 
tion. 

i I quite realise that I 
I have not the shadow 
'of a case against Mr. 
Alojernon Blackwood. 
He frankly calls his book 
Ten Minute Stories 
(Murxiay), and that is 
exactly what they are. 
Nevertheless I did feel 
a little aggrieved when 
each of them stopped 
with a jerk just as I^had 
become absorbed. One 
lias a sense of having 
been cheated of one’s 
rigiits. Tliat is why, 
though many of these 
sketches are as good as 
they ca.n be, I do not 
think that the book will be quite so popular as others of 
his. But devout Black woodsmen will add it to their col- 
lections and re-read the majority of its contents again arid 
again, as I propose to do. On second thoughts, indeed, 
and there establish “baths, fumigatory stoves^aad sweating I may say that perhaps Mr. BiiACKwoon is nob so unfair 
chambers**forthe‘relief of distressed humanity ? This ques- to his public as 1 have suggested, for he is one of those 
tion and a hundred others of a similar nature you will find writers who are not dead and done with after a first 
answered in Mr. Blunt’s delightful book. Let Mr. Blunt perusal. lie can j^ack a vast deal of food for thought'everi 
take you by the hand and guide you through his beloved ' into a ten-minute story. A good example of what I mean 
Chelsea. He is the most urbane and the most agreeably i is to be found in number fifteen of the collection, “Ancient 
companion. He will re-introduce you to Sir { Lights.” Even a scene-shifter at the Savoy Theatre would 


suffers prodigiously under two of the greatest misfortunes, 
physical and mental, that a man may endure and live. And 
yet, when he comes to die, you feel, and he knows, that 
they are not misfortunes, bub the opening up of the way 
of life. The chief cause of his mental suffering, a young 
girl of eighteen or nineteen, is described (well on in 
the book) as a practically insane egoist. She is, to my 
mind, the weak spot in the story. Frankly I don’t believe 
in her. A girl of her age could not have been so selfishly 
cmel, and yet have taken in her world as she did. I 
wull own that she took me in at first ; but that was the 
author’s fault. He ought not to have let me, as his 
reader, think her charming and particularly sympathetic 
when lie knew all the time that she cared for no one but 
herself. I don't think that is playing the game. All the 
same, I like his book. 

Having read Mr. Eeginald Blunt’s book, In Cheyne 
Walk and Thereabout (Mills and Boon), I am now pre- 
pared to pass an examination in the history and the 
worthies (or unwortbies) of Chelsea. I know that Don 
Saltero was no 
Spaniard, but an ardent 
collector of childish curi- 
osities who for a time 
kept a coffee-house and 
a smoking club of which 
“ the ornaments and ap- 
paratus ” were eventually | 
offered to Charles Lamb, j 
If I am asked about Dr, ! 

Messenger Monset I i 
shall say that he “ tried 
bard, but with indifferent 
success, to popularise his 
ownmethod of extracting 
teeth by tying oiie end of i 
a piece of catgut to the j 
off’ehding molar and the 
other to a perforated 
bullet, putting the latter . 
with a full charge of now- ambitious youth who, while travelltno on the Continent, 

^ . . n * OFFERED THE CROWN OP ONE OF THE SMALLER STATES AND REFUSED IT, 

aer inca a revolver ana | “disliked these 'Blind-Alley occupations. 

then pulling the trigger.” ‘ 

Then again there is Bartholomevt Joseph Alexander db 
Dominiceti, Lord de Cete et db Cortesi, Knight of the 
Holy Eoman Empire and Noble of Venice in terra firma. 

How did he with bis resounding name come to be in Chelsea 


gossiping 


iHOMAs More, bir Hans Sloane; to Neild, the prison- believe in fairies after one reading of that. And if, after 
refoi-mer, and his son Jons, the famous miser: to the studjnng “If the Cap Fits,” you lightly steal a fellow- 
Garltlbs and their servant Jessie Heddlestone, and a member s hat from your club, I shall regard you as a very 
host of others. And he will remind you that Dr. Johnson | reckless dashing fellow. With the awful example of FieUt 
endeavoured to manufacture Chelsea china, and tliat his ' Martin before me, I would not do it for a fortune. I shall 
chefs d’emme always collapsed in the firing. Take my J buy one of tbpse frightful plush hats which \’ou see in shops 
advice and acquire Mr. Blunt s book. | but never out of them, and I shall liave my name in large 

T j. i. TIT ' r.* 1 . . j letters on tlie inside band. And to the hat-^vaiter’s insidious 

i suspect that J/r. Simpson, who gives his name to the , ‘‘This is just as good,' Sir,” as he offeis me some sinister 
story bmpson (Methuen), can hardly have shared my own ; bowler or topper witli a past, I shall reply with gestures of 
exhausting a,cquaintanee with modern fiction, otherwise it 1 disgust and threats to write to the committee. 

IS unlikely that he w^ould have behaved as he did. What ! * ' 

happened was this. Simpson, though* on the wrong side of | “ Detached T-roomed horse wanted.’^— Kndmry Weekly Kews* 

lorty, well off and eminently lovable, was unmarried. Find- ' Where is your one-stalled ox now ? 
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SIR JOHN TENNIEL. 



AST week, within three days of his 
ninety-fourth birthday, our 
old friend and comrade, Sm 
John Tenniel, who sat at the 
Punch table, week after week, 
for fifty years, and retired full 
of honours in 1901, passed 
away; and we take up the 
sad hut grateful task of 
inscribing in these pages 
a memorial to his great art 
« ^nd hiB swsot and simple 

FIRST CONTRIBUTION. ^ 

ifov. 30, 1860. nature. 

When Sir John Tenniel was born in 1820, Disraeli and 
Gladstone, destined to be his most fruitful subjects, were 
respectively fifteen and eleven. Napoleon was still living, at 
St. Helena ; Dickens, whom Tenniel was to know and act 
with, was eight; Thackeray, his companion at the Round 
Table, was also eight ; Browning was eight, Tennyson eleven, 
and Macaulay nineteen. At that time Byron was engaged 
on Don Juan^ and Carlyle on articles for Brewster^ $ Encydo- 
'pedia, with all his books yet before him ; Lamb had not begun 
to be “ Elia.” George IV. had succeeded to the throne a month 
before Tenniel was born. Five days before his birth the Cato 
Street Conspiracy was unmasked. On April 1st, 1820, Mr. 
Walter Scott, Writer to the Signet, was created a baronet. 
On May 1st, Thistlewood and four of his feUow-conspirators 
were hanged. In August, the trial of Queen Caroline was 
begun. Tenniel was seventeen when Victoria ascended the 
throne, and twenty-one when King Edward VII. and Punch 
were born. Interesting to think of what an extraordinary 
period of activity Tenniel was to see, and not only to see, hut 
to comment upon with unrivalled trenchancy and dignity. 

John Tenniel was born in Kensington, on the 28th of 


February, 1820. He was the son of John Baptist Tenniel, 
an instructor in arms, to whose influence may probably be 
traced some of the soldierly bearing of which Tenniel’s 
friends speak. Upon discovering his artistic bent, young 
Tenniel entered the Royal Academy Schools ; but these he 
soon left for the Clipstone Street Art Society, where he met 
his lifelong friend Charles Keene, drew from the nude, and 
attended the anatomy lectures of Dr. Rogers, with J. 0. Hook, 
afterwards R.A., who painted “ Luff Boy ! ” and Henry Le 
Jeune, later an A.R.A., as feUow students. He studied the 
Elgin Marbles at the British Museum, and he frequented the 
reading-room and the print-room of that Institution, and also 
the Tower, for the purpose of acquiring that remarkable 
knowledge of costume and armour which has been the envy 
of so many artists since. These lessons, largely self-imposed, 
and a sojourn in Munich, may be said to constitute the 
whole of Tenniel’s tuition. 

He began to exhibit almost as early as Millais, for when he 
was only sixteen an oil painting by him, entitled “ The Stirrup 
Cup,” was hung at the Suffolk Street Gallery, and not only 
hung but sold, its purchaser being Tyrone Power, the Irish 
actor. That was in 1836. The next year Tenniel had a picture 
in the Acadeipy — a scene from The Fortunes of Nigel — and he 
continued to be accepted there until 18 i2. Soon after that 
time he was attracted by the project to decorate the new 
Houses of Parliament with mural paintings, and was 
among the candidates with a fine cartoon of “ The Spirit of 
Justice,” which, though it was not chosen, won a medal. 
It was in order to study the art of fresco that Tenniel visited 
Munich ; and the late Cosmo Monkhouse, to whose monograph 
on Tenniel we are indebted for many of these facts, attributes 
the Teutonic cast of Tenniers early work to the influences 
which he there received. “ The Spirit of Justice ” certainly 
has a German air. 
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Tenniel how- 
ever did design 
one cartoon for 
the House of 
Lords — a Saint 
Ceciha — and it is 
interesting to 
know that it is the 
only one among 
those which were 
contributed at 
the same time 
that is still in 
existence. All the 
others have faded 
away. This per- 
manence may be 
considered a 
proof of its 
author's charac- 
teristic thorough- 
ness. 

Having decided 
that painting alone was not likely to bring him either riches 
or fame, he took to book illustration and black-and-white, his 
iirst work being a series of drawings for an edition of JEsop, 
published by Murray in 1848. Had Tenniel not accepted that 
commission, and thus proved his power not only as a 
draughtsman of animals, but of animals, and men too, under 
dramatic conditions, he would most probably have never 
lieen selected by Mark Lemon (on the suggestion of Douglas 
Jerrold) to succeed poor Dicky Doyle, when, in 1850, that 
delightful artist and sensitive man felt it incumbent upon 
him to resign his seat on the staff of Pdnoh on account of the 
paper's attitude to the Roman Catholic Church, of which he 
was a member. Pukch not being then in the position it has 
since made for itself (largely by its new recruit’s assistance), 
and Tenniel being a young, serious, and ambitious man, he 
was, says Mr. Spielmann, at first “by no means enamoured 
of the prospect 
of being a PtmoH 
artist. He was 
rather indignant 
than otherwise, 
as his line was 
high art and his 
severe drawing 
above ‘fooling.’ 

* Do they sup- 
pose/ he asked 
a friend, ‘that 
there is anything 
funny about me?’ 

He meant, of 
course, in his art, 
for privately he 
was well recog- 
nised as a hu- 
morist; and little 
did he know, in 
the moment of 



LORD JACK THE GIANT KILLER. 
Ii%rat Cartoon— Fe^. 1, 1851. 


I believe that I have a 
that my drawings are 



hesitation before 
he accepted the 
offer, that he was 
struggling against 
a kindly destiny.” 

Many years 
later, however, we 
find Tenniel, his 
destiny accepted, 
protesting to Mr. 

Spielmann about 
the allegation 
that he was not 
funny. “Some 
people declare,” 
he said (in 1889), 

“ that I am no 
humorist, that I 
have no sens© of 
fun at all; they 
deny me every- 
thing but severity, 

‘ classicality,’ and dignity. Now, 
very keen sense of humour, and 
sometimes really funny.” 

How people of sane mind could suggest that Tenniel had 
no humour, after certain of the cartoons that are reproduced 
in this memorial supplement alone, to say nothing of the 
“Alice” drawings, remains and will remain a mystery; but 
the vagaries of criticism are always with us. 

Doyle, by leaving Punch, deprived it of its most fantastic 
and whimsical hand, upon which it had relied not only for 
the broad fun of Brown, Jones and Robinson, but also for its 
grotesque initials, borders and headings ; as well as for the 
Almanack, then almost as important a publication as the 
paper proper. Tenniel bad never the frolic gaiety of Dicky 
Doyle ; but he had something which was to be of far more 
value to Punch — he had a simple sinceiity and a grave 
seriousness which, when fun was not called for, were destined 

to lift the paper 
to heights it had 
never known 
and possibly had 
never expected 
to know. Not 
that he failed in 
the lighter tasks 
originally de- 
manded of him, 
as a glance at 
two of the 
reproductions 
of his earliest 


drawings on the 


MAY DAT, EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND Jf’JLiiTY-ONE. 
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present page 
will show; but 
his work proper 
was all to come* 
When Tenniel 
made his first 
drawing in 
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“ Well, Charley, how do you like the old Horse ? ” 
“ 0 1 Be-he‘beau-ti-ful, e-e-ea-sy as a Cha-a-air." 

First “ SodaX ” Contrihution,-‘i£ay 24, 1851, 


PuiTOH— it is reproduced on page 1, and was one of the 
exhibits at Mr. Punch’s Pageant in 1909 that attracted most 
attention — ^he was thirty years of age. Peel had just died. 
His first cartoon came in the following year, and dealt with 
Lord John Russell and Cardinal Wiseman (see page 2), and 
though he did not until 1862 become cartoonist-in-chief, he 
relieved Leech on many occasions in the interim. From 1862 
until 1901 Tenniel reigned supreme, not only recording history, 
but, as was remarked by Mr. Choate, the American Ambas- 
sador, at the dinner on the artist’s retirement, making reputa- 
tions too. Mr. Choate’s wise and witty words ran thus : — 

** No wonder that there were to be found on the committee 
the names of so many of the leading statesmen, scholars, 
artists and gentlemen of England. Especially it was not 
to be wondered at that the statesmen bowed at his shrine, for 
had he not for the past fifty years been keeping a school for 
statesmen? It was a school of morals, virtues, manners, 
discipline, politics and principles. . . . 



Punch’s Anniverrartbs.— The Pirst Balloon 
Ascent in England, Sept. 15, 1784. 
VINCENT LUNARDI THROWING OUT A LITTLE BALLAST. 

Sept S!7, 1851. 


‘‘He really thought 
Sir John had not 
realised until became 
there how much he 
had been doing for 
England down to that 
day. Let them think 
what he had done 
for the last fifty years. 
In those fifty volumes 
were contained the 
biography of the fa- 
mous men in the 
world, and it was in- 
teresting to see how 
from decade to decade 
he had cultivated 
and developed the 
statesmen whom he 
had taken in hand in 
budding youth and 
led on to triumph 
and fame. It was 
said on good Biblical 
authority that the 
hairs of a statesman’s 


head are all 
numbered. No- 
body knew it 
better than Sir 
John Tenniel, 
who took a 
blushing, rosy- 
cheeked, am- 
bitious youth by 
tbe hand when 
he got up to make 
his maiden speech 
in the House of 
Commons, and 
followed him 
from year to year, 
and decade to 
decade, so that by 
studying his suc- 
cessive sketches 
you might tell the height op impudence. 

exactly how those “is^.ctoachy, 

numbered hairs Apni29.i854. 

had fallen away, and how the great dome of thought and 
experience and wisdom stood up to make up for the loss. 
How much he had done for all the great men of England ! 
The Chairman’s great national poet had said : — 

Wad some power the giftie gie us, 

To see oursels as others see us. 

That was exactly the power that was his. He had enabled 
every great man of England, after he had achieved his task 
— ^perhaps it was a great speech, a great battle, or perhaps a 
great blunder — to take up Punch and see himself exactly as 
others saw him. He had also taught the great men of 
England in the last half-century that there was but one step 
from tbe sublime to the ridiculous. 

“It was most interesting to judge Sir John’s own career in 
his own published illustrations. Was he right in thinking 
that he discovered in them in constantly increasing degree 
a gentleness, kindness and tenderness from year to year and 
generation to generation exhibited by him in those wonderful 
pages? Was he right in believing that time, which had 
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dealt so generously with him, had 
only mellowed and softened him, so 
that to-day, when he laid down his 
pencil, he was dreaded by none, and 
absolutely and devotedly loved by all ? 

Was he right also in thinking from 
the evidence of his hand that England 
herself had in the last half-century 
mellowed with him, and that she had 
grown very much less alone and aloof 
than she appeared to the rest of the 
world half a century ago ? 

That was a very interesting point to 
make, and Mr. Choate might have gone 
farther and pointed out how Tenniel, 
before photography was common, was 
the chief link between Parliament 
and the people. He not only made 
reputations, but he created intimacy. 

One of TenniePs earliest cartoons to 
shadow forth his vivid historic man- 
ner, as we may call it, was that (repro- 
duced on this page) in June, 1854, at 
the beginning of the Crimean troubles, in which Nicholas, 
the Tsar, is seen holding a shell to his ear, and as he listens 
to it (as children do to sea shells) beholding a vision of 
armed men. But the first cartoon in -^hich the artist’s 
great power displayed itself — on which his moral intensity 
was stamped — was that reproduced below : ‘‘ The British 
Lion’s Vengeance on the Bengal Tiger,” one of the great 
Euglish historic drawings. Tenniel, it may be said, had 
good fortune in beginning his PuNOfl career at a time 
when such momentous events as the Crimean War and the 
Indian Mutiny were moving the world ; but, had he lacked 
the sincerity, the simplicity, the dignity and the power 
which were so notably his, that opportunity would have 
meant nothing to him. Tenniel as Pukoh’s cartoonist is one 
of the best examples of the right man in the right place “at 
the right mo- 
ment. 

A little more 
of the very 
interes tin g 
conversation 
between Ten- 
niel and Mr. 

Spielmannmay 
be quoted here : 

— ‘As for poli- 
tical opinions, 

I have none — 
at least, if I' 
have my own 
little politics, 

I keep them to 
myself, and 
profess only 
those of my 
paper. If I 
have infused 



WHAT NICHOLAS HEABD IN THE SHELL. 


any dignity into cartoon-designing, 
that comes from no particular effort 
on my part, but solely from the high 
feeling I have for art. In any case, if 
I am a ‘ cartoonist ’ — the accepted 
term — ^I am not a caricaturist in any 
sense of the word. My drawings are 
sometimes grotesque, but that is from 
a sense of fun and humour. 

“ I never use models or Nature for 
the figure, drapery, or anything else, 
but I have a wonderful memory of 
observation — ^not for dates, but any- 
thing I see I remember. ... As I 
never have a model, I never draw from 
life; always, when I want a portrait, 
a uniform, and so on, from a photo- 
graph, though not in quite the same 
spirit as Sambourne does. I get' a 
photograph only of the man whom .1 
want to draw, and seek to get his 
character. Then, if the photograph 
jwjic 10 . 1854. jg profile, I have to judge the full 

face, and vice versa ; but if I only succeed in getting the 
character I seldom go far wrong — a due appreciation is an 
almost infallible guide. I had the opportunity of studying 
Mr. Gladstone’s face carefully when he did me the honour 
of inviting me to dinner at Downing Street, and I have met 
him since; but I fancy, after my ‘Mrs. Gummidge’ [see 
page 11] cartoon and ‘Janus,’ I don’t deserve to be honoured 
again! His face has much more cliaracter and is much 
stronger than Mr. Bright’s. Mr. Bright has fine eyes and a 
grand, powerful mouth, as well as an earnest expression, but 
a weak nose — artistically speaking, no nose at all — still, a 
very intellectual face indeed.” 

It was Gladstone who made Tenniel a knight, in 1893 ; 
and the Punch staff entertained their artist at dinner at the 
“Mitre,” at Hampton Court, in celebration of the event. 

Lord Salisbury 
had meant to 
confer the 
honour, but left 
office too soon. 

Itwasinl8G4 
that Tennielac- 
cepted the com- 
mission for that 
other series of 
drawings upon 
which, with his 
2,000 and more 
cartoons, his 
fame will rest 
— the illustra- 
tions to Alice's 
Adventures in 
W onderland. 
Mr. Balfour, in 
his speech at 
xw.ffi.i8sr. tte Tenniel 



THE BEITISH LION’S VENGEANCE ON THE BENGAL TIGEE. 
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banquet in 1901, 
said -wbat ought 
to be said about 
those joyous pic- 
tures. “We must 
^ not,” he remark- 
ed, “ forget, in 
drinking his 
health, that it is 
not only as a man 
who has' contri- 
buted that im- 
mortal series of 
cartoons to Eng- 
lish history that 
he is known to 
fame, but he has 
other claims upon 


without the illus- 
trations anymore 
than you could 
conceive the illus- 
trations uneluci- 
dated by the text. 
Our guest of this 
evening is one 
of the happy 
creators of this 
kind of illustra- 
tion. There are 
boohs known to 
all of us in which 
it would be as 
impossible to for- 
get the illustrator 
as it is impossible 


THE QUAKER AND THE BAUBLE. 

"It is the Land which the territorial party represents in 
Parliament. . . . That is the theory of the Constitution : 
Blackstone says so. Buc it. is a thing which is not likely to be 
respected much longer, and it must go, even if involving the 
destniction of the Constitution."— if r Bright, in hiA Penny 

m 5. 1859. 

■ the gratitude of the world. I do not 
mean to dwell upon that subject, yet I 
cannot forget that he is in some respects 
one of the most successful illustrators 
of books that I think we have ever seen. 

“ There are books in which the text 
is a mere otiose and almost unneces- 
sary appendage to the illustrations. 
There are other boohs, still larger in 
number, in which the illustration is an 
impertinent intrusion upon the atten- 
tion of the reader, distracting his mind 
from the literary masterpiece with which 
he is concerned, and intruding alien 





|| ' ' 

V' v . 


THE SENSATION STRUGGLE IN AMERICA. 


MB. PUNCH'S DESIGN FOR A COLOSSAL STATUE, 
HICH OUGHT TO HAVE BEEN PLACED IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


— and as I hope it will be long impos- 
sible — to forget the author.” 

It was upon Sir J ohn Tenniel’s re- 
tirement in 1901 that the banquet in 
his honour (to which reference has 
already been made more than once) 
was held at the M4tropole. The day 
was June 12th, 1901, and Mr. Balfour, 
who was in the Chair, made one of 
the most charming, graceful and 
satisfying speeches of his career. The 
concluding portion was as follows : — 

“I think we should all be very 
fortunate if we were as kindly dealt 
with by our friends as we have been 


TITLE PAGB.-VOL. XXX. 1856. 


and unsympathe- 
tic ideas to dis- 
turb the current 
of his thoughts. 
Those hooks are 
numeiuus. But 
there is a third 
class of book, in 
which the illustra- 
tion and the text 
are so intimately 
connected, in 
which the marri- 
age between the 
two is so happy 
and so complete 
that you cannot 
conceive the 
text adequately 


j for many years by 
the independent 
critics of Punch. 
I do not believe 
that the satire of 
that journal has 
ever left a wound. 
I do not believe 
that any man has 
felt sore after 
having been good- 
naturedly held up 
to the ridicule — 
am afraid I must 
use the word~of 
the world. I do 
not believe any 
man has ever felt 
soi*e, even for half 



JUNE 1360 
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an liour, so happy has heen the | 

taste, so wise the discretion, 
which has guided the general 
policy of that journal, and which 
has animated the art of our guest 
of this evening. 

am told that in the course 
o£ his great career he has de- 
signed more than two thousand 
cartoons for Poitoh. I am further 
informed that for more than 
forty years the number of times 
in which he has not been found 
at his post, and in which he has 
not contributed his quota to the 
amusement and instruction of 
the world, might almost be 
counted on the fingers of one’s 
two hands— a marvellous feat of 
industry, a marvellous example 
of continuous and successful 
perseverance. But, after all, the ajvebeican jugoeenaut. ^ 

the industry and the persever- -c. * r • ' a \ 

ance are but the smallest qualities which have been shown his fame, but the fame of British journalism, is raised by 

toghout this period of forty or fifty years. a record like that, and that the whole tone of pnbhc Me, 

“ For I doubt whether, in looking back over that long irrespective of politics or creed, is the better for such a 

stretch of time, onr guest would have found one single sweetening influence. . . . 

occasion on which he could reproach himself, or on which “ Think of the swpe of our friend’s experience. Think of 
any man could reproach him, for having for one instant the Ministries which he has seen rise up, culminate and 
lapsed into even a trace of vulgarity; in which the smallest decay; think of the revolutions abroad which he has wit- 

acerhity or venom could be found in any of his productions nessed, of the wars which he has recorded, of the great sub- 

or in which the great cause of peace, humanity and civiliza- jects of social interest which one by one he has dealt with 
tion was not furthered by his efforts. Now that is a mar- during the forty years which have elapsed since he became 
vellous thing to say of one whose occupation has heen satire the delineator of the cartoons in Ponch. 

—satire in its broadest sense. I know no satirist, or hardly “It is a great record— a record which embraces a vast 
any satirist, of which the same could honesay be said. It mass of details. In it you will see, not by laborious and 
can honestly he said of our friend ; and I think that not only pedantic description, but by the actual delineation of the 

moment, the changing fasliions 

^ 'N' humour, pathos ; ' that he 

THEY 'EE SAVED I THEY ’EE SAVED I wheu the occ^sion arosc, 

Apru 20, 1867, shown righteous indignation ; 
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A LEAP IN THE BAEK. 

August S, 1867. 

but that the one thing which he has never shown is bitterness 
of spirit ; that the one vice, the one quality, which no one 
will ever attribute to hina is that want of charity without 
which even the greatest virtues lose all their charm. 

‘‘In such guise I am convinced he will appear to posterity. 
But we have little concern with them; to us he is the great 
artist and the great gentleman of whom I now ask you with 
full glasses to drink the health.” 

The occasion was rendered unforgettable to many who 
were present by the seizure of silence which overtook the 
guest of the evening after his health had been drunk and 
which rendered him unable to do more than acknowledge his 
thanks ; and by Mr. Birrell’s exceedingly happy ‘reference to 
it afterwards. Sir John’s feelings prevented him from say- 
ing more than these few broken sentences : — 

“If any answer were needed, or example, I should say, to 
prove the truth of the old adage, that some have greatness 
thrust upon them, none, I think, could be more convincing 
than that which my presence at this particular time affords, 
and which the tremendous re- 
ception which has just been 
accorded me so unmistakably 
confirms. What I have done 
that this amazing honour 
should be thrust upon me, and 
why I am here at all, altogether 
passes my feeble imagination ^ 
to discover. Unhappily I 
have no gift of words ; I have 
never addressed or attempted 
to address (At this 

point, says The Times report, 

Sir John Tenniel paused for a 
few moments, exhibiting signs 
of strong emotion ; and this 
little interval of silence was 
received with every mark of 
sympathy by his audience, who 
renewed the cheers with which 
they had greeted his rising). 

Resuming, he said, “Anything ^ 


that I might at- 
tempt to say 
would not in the 
least degree ex- 
press my feelings, 
and I am afraid 
I can only express 
my very heartfelt 
thanks.” The 
audience, The 
Times report con- 
tinues, then rose 
again, gave three 
en thu siastic 
cheers for their 
guest, and sang 
“For he’s a jolly 
good fellow.” 

Mrs. S i 1 V er, 
who was present 
with Miss Tenniel 
and a few other feance, sept 4, isro. 

ladies, laughingly pormez vos bataili 6ns." . 

remarked to Sir sept.ii,im. 

John that he had avoided his after-dinner responsibilities 
with great skill. “Oh, no,” he assured her; “I had a 
beautiful speech, but I couldn’t say another word of it.” 

Mr. Birrell, who foDowed Mr. Choate, from whose remarks 
we have already quoted a passage, referred with his usual 
felicity to Sir John’s emotion. After com 2 )limenting Mr. 
Balfour upon his speech— “ perfect in form and perfect 
in feeling Mr. . Birrell added that, delightful as Mr. 
Balfour’s eloquence was to listen to, they had Lad “ from 
Sir John Tenniel a speech which made one in love with 
silence.” 

In 1909 came another public expression of the high 
opinion — almost reverence — ^in which Sir John Tenniel’s 
name was held, when the papers referred to his entry, on 
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THE BOYAL BLANHSHIRE HUSSARS (YEOMANRY). 

“INSPECTION PARADE.” 

Sergeant-Major.— * ■V\Tien I d’ sa3'e Draa-a— . mind thee he ant to Draa-a— ; but when 
d’ save Souards, —whip ’em out smeart, and ‘ Dress up ' t’Gutter.” , ^ 

Almanack l&il. 

Fabniary 28tli, into his ninetieth year. In the leading article 
on Modern English Caricature which was printed in The 
Times on February 27th, apropos of this event, the aim and 
methods of our great cartoonist were admirably characterised. 
He was at his best, said the critic, ‘‘not in attacks upon men 
or things, but in the summing up of some moving situation 
by ■ a picture which, if it were literature and not art, we 
should call metaphorical. His masterpiece, perhaps, was the 
cartoon called ‘ Dropping the Pilot ’ [see page 13], in which 
he recorded the dismissal of Prince Bismarck. That cartoon 
was not an attack upon any one, but simply a moving record 
of the event. It expressed the sense of tears in mortal things 
without further comment or criticism. There was no carica- 
ture in it, and indeed Sir John is not by nature a caricaturist. 
There is nothing either bitter or whimsical in his art ; there- 
fore he has never had any difficulty in keeping within those 
bounds which his own talent, as well as the taste of the time, 
dictated for him. He was right to work as he did, and we 
can only admire the grave and kindly and just spirit which 
was revealed in all his works.” 

From another excellent article called forth by the same 
event — ^in The Daily News — we take the following just 
passage: — “Tenniel may claim, indeed, to have created the 
cartoon as understood in England. When Punch took a 
young artist of ideals, fresh from painting fresco on the 
walls of the Houses of Parliament, and made of him its 
chief pictorial satirist and commentator on great affairs, a 
new influence was brought into play. If we consider all 
that marks the best work of Tenniel, the splendid firmness 
and purity of his line, the loftiness of his conception, the 
boldness and fidelity of his treatment, the wonderful 
strength of it all, we take away an impression of dignity — 
dignity such as showed itself in the erect and quiet person- 
ality, in the avoidance of all publicity and display in his 
simple, secluded life, in the refusal to grasp at money, in the 
unbroken maintenance through fifty years of a standard of 
effort that outlasted the power of the pencil. He could draw 
President Garnot bounding in air like a ballet-dancer, and 
the picture would be dignified. He could show the British 
Lion in preposterous check trousers and white waistcoat, 
and there would be dignity in it. ...” 


It has been remarked that in his delineation of real men 
Tenniel was less happy than in his delineation of ahimals 
and of the men whom he evolved from his own fancy — 
such as the heroes of the Alician mythology. He was 
weak, or at any rate mannered, it used to be objected, 
in his drawing of legs. There is some truth in the 
criticism, but the point is small. In spite of any such weak- 
ness Tenniel could, when moved, compel respect from the 
readers of Punch ; while in cartoons of pure ridicule, in which 
also he excelled, his eccentricity was a gain, as for example 
in the “Pas de Deux,” on page 10. 

Against any humorous foibles as a draughtsman of 
the human form can be set the power and accuracy which he 
brought to his lions and tigers and other animals. No one, 
not Landseer himself, has so translated into line, stone or 
colour, the grandeur of the lion. Tenniel’s lion was truly 
the King of beasts, the noble creature that it is in As You 
Like It — a lion such as only an artist who was also a single- 
minded patriot of profound devotion could draw. 

After his retirement in 1901 Tenniel nursed the project of 
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re-drawing and 
colouring liis 
best cartoons, 
but failing 
sight inter- 
fered with that 
scheme. He 
spent, however, 
much of his 
new and end- 
less leisure — 
which was 
exceedingly 
rarely inter- 
rupted by any 
excursion into 
the open air, for 
he increasingly 
disliked the 
London streets 
and had to be 
fetched by 
main force by 

such friends as desired his presence — in dabbling in oils and 
even colouring photographs. Latterly his sight, never very 
strong — for he had lost the use of one eye entirely early in 
life, in a fencing contest with his father — failed more and 
more, and towards the end he may be described as blind. He 
declined towards the grave, however, very happily, his latter 
days, although marked by the loneliness inseparable from 
extreme age, being for the most part serene. 

S m Francis Burnand, for many years Tenniel’s editor, 
writes of his old colleague as follows : — ^For certain 
I important and most interesting details of the earlier part of 
' Sir John Tenniel’s career I am indebted to Mrs. Fred Evans, 
who has been for many years one of Lis most intimate friends. 
Mrs. Fred’s knowledge of the facts is exceptional, her husband, 
the late Fred Evans, having been the junior in ‘‘ Bradbury 
and Evans,” which immediately 
succeeded the old original firm 
which had become the pro- 
prietors of Punch on its being 
sold to them by Mark Lemon 
and his fellow-workers. Subse- 
quently, after the decease of 
both Mr. Bradbury and of 
‘‘Pater” Evans, Fred Evans 
retired from the business, and 
the firm became “Messrs. Brad 
bury, Agnew & Co.,” as it has 
since remained, and as it is now 
as I write. 

Mrs. Fred Evans, when she 
was a mere child of eight, well 
remembers John Tenniel in his 
“ salad days” as a good-looking, 
dapper, bright, well - set - up, 
young artist, about twenty-nine 
years of age. 


“ I had heard much concerning Sir John — then of course 
Mr. — Tenniel,” Mrs. Evans informs me, “from my father, 
Mr. Doyd, well known as publisher and engraver, whose 
house of business was on Ludgate Hill.” 

In the earlier part of the eighteenth century some members 
of the Tenniel family, of French Huguenot descent, had taken 
up their quarters in Liverpool, whence, after some little time, 
they transferred themselves to London. After the death of 
his wife Mr. Tenniel, Sir John’s father, settled in the Bays- 
water district, then a comparatively rural suburb. The 
Tenniel family consisted of three sons, Reginald, Adolphus 
and John, and three daughters, of whom two married, 
one becoming Mrs. Green, still living; the second, Mrs. 
Martin, some time since deceased ; the third. Miss Tenniel, 
by several years Sir John’s junior, remained unmarried, and 
was for a considerable period able to devote herself entirely 
to him and to the care of his household. 

Sir John’s father was a maitre d'armes of the Angelo School : 
he taught fencing. His brother Reginald taught dancing. 
Adolphus took to fanning. At his eldest sister’s house, which, 
I am under the impression, was near Buntingford, Sir John 
at one time was wont to take his occasional holiday. I have 
always been given to understand that he had a fair supply of 
nephews and nieces, to whom he was ever most generous. 

At a very early age Tenniel devoted himself to art. He 
appears to have been self-taught. If so he had an admirable 
instructor ; and as a student he must have worked very hard 
for many years, before he became professionally known as a 
painter in oils, and had obtained a considerable reputation as 
an illustrator of books. When Mrs. Fred Evans first saw 
him, Tenniel had been engaged by her father to paint the 
figures into some large picture representing “The Entrance 
of Queen Victoria into the Queenstown Harbour.” “ This 
picture,” adds Mrs. Fred, “I well remember. My father’s 
firm, ‘Lloyd Brothers, of Ludgate Hill,’ published the 
engraving.” Mrs. Evans and Mr. Monkhouse differ as to the 
fate of Tenniel’s first painting, for Mrs. Evans doubts if .it 
found a purchaser, or, if it did, “Sir John contrived to get 
it back again, as,” she adds, “it is still in his possession.” 
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While quite 
young, and with a 
promising career 
before him, 
Tenniel married a 
Miss Giani. Un- 
fortunately she 
was not by any 
means in robust 
health. Hoping 
for the best, they 
lived most hap- 
pily for the space 
of two years, at 
the end of which 
time Tenniel was 
left a widower. 
Of the marriage 
th ere was no issue. 
From this blow he 
n%ver thoroughly 
recovered. F or 


(From the “ Sc^ne de Triomphe " in the Grand Anglo-Turkish many y earS alter, 
Mallet d! Action.) 3 _ 1873 Giani, 


his 



“HOLD ONI” 

“AN ALLEGOHY on the liANKS OP THE NILE.”— 3r»-s. Malaprop. 

* June 10, 1882. 


Shirley Brooks, Tom Taylor and myself. To every one 
of them in turn he was, indeed, a pillar of strength. 
As time went on, for the satisfactory execution of double- 
cartoons, that in earlier days he would have thought out, 
wife’s mother resided with him, and to her John Tenniel I de-igned, and produced within forty- eight hours, he became 
was devoted ’ His grief at the decease of this kindly old | gradually convinced that an extension of twenty-four hours 
lady might ‘have proved fatal ■ had become essential. In such 


to his career had it not been 
for tbe encouraging presence of 
bis unmarried sister, Miss 
Tenniel, who, most fortunately 
for him and for all the world 
which he has interested and 
amused, found herself at liberty 
to take up ber abode with 
him and to relieve him of all 
housekeeping responsibilities. 

Before be bad been invited 
to join the staff of Punch he 
had attracted considerable atten- 
tion by his black-and-white 
illustrations, among which will 
be remembered his Mso'p's 
Fables and Lalla RoohJi. Later 
on he gave us some delicious 
Ingoldshy Legends, and, almost 
recently as it seems, so fresh 
are the pictures in everyone’s 
memory, so frequently are 
they adapted, quoted and 
apologetically imitated, he de- 
lighted everyone with his im- 
mortal illustrations to Alice in 
Wonderland and Through the 
Looking-glass, 

Tenniel faithfully served 
Punch under two changes in 
the proprietary constitution, and 
under a succession of editors 
four in number — Mark Lemon^ 



“OUT OP THE WOODI” 


Auifiut 27 , 1881 . 


cases, by pre-arrangement, tbe 
usual Wednesday’s council would 
be transferred to the Tuesday 
in that week. 

Whenever some details at the 
time of discussion had escaped 
the attention of the deliberating 
assembly, Tenniel used to rely 
upon my coming round to him 
on Thursday morning, when, 
at an early hour, he would 
have already sketched out his 
tracing of the cartoon, and then, 
together, he and I would 
thoroughly rediscuss the sub- 
ject, carefully considering every 
point. As a rule I would 
lind him in his study, as 
he rarely availed himself of 
his studio, with his drawing 
board before him, and on it 
the tracing of the cartoon well- 
nigh completed. The chief diffi- 
culties of the composition had 
been almost invariably sur- 
mounted, and then for half-an- 
hour or so we would discuss 
matters generally, the situation 
particularly, and ere I left we 
would settle as to when and 
where we should meet for our 
ride. Delightful were those 
hours with John Tenniel, our 
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“TOO LATE!” 

Telegram, Thursday Mormng, Feb. 6.— ‘‘KHARTOUM TAKEN BY 
THE MAHDI, GENERAL GORDON’S PATE UNCERTAIN.” 

jp'(s6m^'jy 14, 1885. 


“Jackides,” as 
long ago for his 
specialty in clas- 
sics had he been 
christened by 
Shirley Brooks. 

Sir J ohn’s hand 
was ever the 
artistic servant 
of his head and 
heart. What he 
most deeply felt, 
he most strongly 
drew. Where 
ridicule was well 
deserved, or when 
sympathy or in- 
dignation had to 
be forcibly arous- 
ed, Sir John’s 
arrow, never 
drawn at a ven- 
ture, ‘^hit the 
gold.” He was 
a master of grotesque humour, but nonsense he discarded. 
His Chinese Dragons, his Gog and Magog, and such- 
like creations, while full of intention, were all delightfully 
absurd. 

His volumes of cartoons are with us ; choose where you 
will, not a single really great opportunity, historically speaking, 
within the last thirty-nine years of John Tenniel’s artistic reign, 
has been missed. From the very nature of the case not a few 
susceptibilities must have been hurt, yet never, as it seems 
to me, from a general English public point of view, did 
Sir John Tenniel knowingly deal an xinfair blow. 

Farewell,'* Jackides,” for -thirty-four years my fellow- work- 
man on Punch, and, apart from that, invariably my friend and 
frequent companion. I look back to the times we spent 
together as ranking among the most delightful memories of 
my life ; nor do I think that the recollection of them will have 
been one whit less pleasant to 
yourself. 

So after all these years we 
part. And, please God, happily 
in eternity to meet again. 


O P Tenniel as a guest at 
the weekly dinner, as a 
companion, and as a host, 
others of his colleagues at the 
Punch Table— some now, like 
himself, no more — have put 
on record a few memories. 

“Few men,” said the late 
Henry Silver, “have been so 
reserved. Even his most in- 
timate friends knew next to 
nothing of him in the intimate 
sense. He was a widower when 
he joined the Punch staff. 



THE POLITICAL “MES. GUMMUDGE.” 

Mrs. Gummidge- Gladstone. “1 ain’t what I could wish, 
myself to be. My troubles has made me contraiiy. I feel 
troubles, and they make me contrairy. I make the house 
comfortable. I don’t wonder at it ! ! ! ” 

John Feggouy-Bull {deeply sympathising— aside). 
been thinking of the old ’un I "—Band Copperpeld. 

May 2, 1885. 

2; Loui, bow; Fred Evans, cox, 


my 

un- 


” She’s 


ance of the negotiation. . . {Laughter.)'*' 


He seemed never 
to forget bis be- 
reavement.” Mr. 

Silver was in the 
habit of rowing 
every year to and 
from Oxford with 
Tenniel and the 
younger Charles 
Dickens and 
others. An ex- 
tract from one 
of Mr. Silver’s 
diaries describes 
one of these 
annual voyages. 

The year was 
1865. 

“ Saturday , 

July 29. — Start 
10.20. J. T. 

[John Tenniel], 
stroke; D. M. 

[Da Maurier], 3; 

H. S. [Henry Silver], 
till lunch. 

“ Abingdon ; Nuneham ; Clifton ; swim in warm water ; 
lunch under lee of haystack, out of wind. 

“D. M. changes to bow after lunch, and knocks himself 
up by ' spurting ’ ! J. T. and H. S. row all day. 29 mil.es. 
Sleep at Streatley, where Charley Dickens [the younger] joins 
us at supper — on ham and eggs. Came from ‘Guild of 
Literature ’ at Kneb worth. 

“ Sunday^ July 30. — Breather before breakfast in pretty 
beech woods — lots of birds twittering. 

“ Charley, stroke ; J, T. ; H. S. ; D. M., bow ; Fred and 
Loui, cox, alternate with bow. 

“ Bathe and lunch at Mapledurham : after stiff pull through 
potato field and lettuces and rushes ! ! 

“ Sultry spin by Reading. Haze on lawn at lovely Sonning ! 

“ Henley at seven. 

Monday, July 31. — Fred 
to town with Loui. Lloyd, his 
papa-in-law, cox ; Charley ; 
J.T.;H.S.; D.M.,bow. Rain 
begins at firstlock. Shelter un- 
der willows, and find a dragon- 
fly’s skin — vacated recently. 
Downpour at Cookham. Lunch 
in Lord Boston’s boat-house, 
and disturb a colony of moths 
when we light our pipes. 
Spurt 40 strokes per minute, 
timed by cox, through steam- 
ing showers by misty wooded 
banks. Stop at Maidenhead. 
Strip, and find a fire pleasant, 
and chicken and champagne 
ditto. 8.45 train to town. 
N.B.— H. S. only rows right 



“ONLY HIS PLAY.’* 

“Russian force Attacked the Afghans, killing 500 mm.”-Taegram, Thursday, April 9. 
“The Russiaii^ovemment hope that this uiJucky incident may not prevent the continu- 
..X i V r — — ..f .. i.: ...» IT QUtidsUme, qMOtinff M. de Giers, the same evening, 

AprU 18, 1885. 
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through., and not 
stiff alterwards.” 

John Leech, 
who was by a 
year Tenniel’s 
junior, hunted 
with him with 
some regularity, 
not always, Mr. 
Silver says, to 
the advantage of 
their PuNOHwork. 

The late Linley 
Sambourne re- 
called that he 
first met Tenniel 
at Mark Lemon’s 
funeral in 1870. 
Tenniel’s chief 
recreation was 
riding ; and his 
favourite horse 
for many years was a “Miss Brown,” vrho, when her hour 
struck, was by her owner’s especial wish, as some return 
to his “models,” given as a meal to the lions at the Zoo. 
In 1892 Tenniel gave up riding. 

The churchwarden was Tenniel’s staple companion after 
the dinner; but it was often varied by a little Charles 11. pipe 
given him by Charles Keene, who had a collection of them. 
“I can’t think of any thing else to say,” Tenniel’s successor as 
chief cartoonist added, “except that for nearly forty years not 
the slightest shadow crossed our friendship.” 

“It chanced at the Punch Table,” says H. W. L., “ that I, 
through a long course of years, sat almost immediately 
opposite Tenniel, and had exceptional opportunity of study- 
ing his beautiful nature and perfect manner. To the last I 
was undetermined as to whether he 
more resembled Don Quixote or Colonel 
Newcome. With the growing burden of 
four-score years on his shoulders, he 
was in spirit the youngest of the staff. 

His upright, lithe figure, his ruddy 
countenance, his bright and cheery 
look, belied the tale of his years. Con- 
joined with a healthy body was a sunny 
temper. Through an exceptionally long 
life, brought into contact with innumer- 
able people, it is safe to assert that he 
never made an enemy. In overwhelm- 
ing measure he had that which should 
accompany old age, as honour, love, 
obedience, troops of friends. Of these 
last the most attached were those 
admitted to closest intimacy. 

“During our long companionship at 
the weekly dinner-table, I never knew 
him absent either on account of illness 
or of making holiday. He once, greatly 
daring, visited Venice. But the expe- 
dition suflBced. ‘ London’s good enough 



“WHAT OF THK NIGHT.'” { m. 


for me,’ he used to say, when others talked of holidays 
outside the four-mile radius. 

“He did not at the Punch Table 
take a leading part in discussion of 
the design or detail of the preparation 
of the cartoon for the following week. 
He listened closely, and wdien the 
picture came out those who had con- 
tributed suggestions to its fonn per- 
ceived how by some subtle touch of 
humour or fancy Tenniel had improved 
upon them. 

“ Wiien he left the historic Table 
graced with his presence for fifty years, 
he meant occasionally to look in again. 
So recently as March 25th, 1907, he 
wrote to me : ‘ Now that spring, accord- 
ing to the almanack, has really begun 
(it’s snowing at the present moment), I 
am looking forward to the happiness 
of meeting the dear clever boys again, 
and, on the earliest Wednesday I can 
manage, shake hands.’ Only once did 
he go through an ordeal which, though 
giving unmixed pleasure to others, must 
for him have had some note of sadness.” 




THE TEMPTBE. 

Spimto/ Anarchy. “ What l No work I Oome and enlist 
with me,--i’U find work for you 1 1 ** 

Ifovernber 27, 1886. 
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DEOPPING THE PILOT. 


Referring to Tenniel’s 
that he greatly cherished 
coloured/’ in which he was 
dress. Of the whole range 
stage we have no record, 
distinguished 
company that 
visited New- 
castle and 
Sunderland to 
perform in 
Lytton’s com- 
edy, Not so Bad 
as we Seem, for 
the benefit of 
the Guild of Xj 
Literature and t 
Art. Charles 
Dickens was 
the moving 
spirit, and 
among the 
others were 
Frank Stone, 

Wilkie Collins, 

Mark Lemon, 


histrionic efforts, H. W, L, says 
some photographs, “two pence 
almost unrecognisable in theatrical 
of his appearances on the amateur 
, but in 1852 he was one of the 


and Clarkson 
Stanfield. Ten- 
niel was the last I 
survivor of that I 
merry band of 
mummers. | 

At the ama- ’ 
teur perform- 
ance at the 
Adelphi in 
1869 for the 
family of the 
late Charles H. 

Bennett, of 
Punch, Tenniel 
played the part 
of Colonel Lord 
Churchill in 
Tom Taylor’s 
drama, A 
Sheep inWolfs uncle toby and widow wadman- 

J.7 * riiL (Modern Ulster Version. Alter a R. Leslie^R-A.^seel^ated 

Glotlltug, Ihe Jdcture,) 

i. e TT • T- Mrs. Ulster. “ Now, Mr. Bull, do 3 ou see any ‘ green in my eye? 

part of Keziah 22 . 1893 . 

Mapletoft, in the same play, was taken by “Miss Ellen Terry 
(Mrs. Watts).” This was the occasion of the first performance 
of Sir Francis Burnand’s lyrical Cox and Box. 

“I had never,” says R. C. L., “met Tenniel before I took 
my first dinner at the Punch Table in April, 1890. The 
prospect of shaking hands with him made up no small part 
of the pleasure with which I looked forward to the feast. I 
had been brought up on a liberal diet of Punch back volumes 
as well as current numbers, and had learnt a good deal of 
modern history from Tenniel’s glorious cartoons. I felt as 
if I was about to be introduced to a great historic figure who 
had somehow survived from the splendid past to our own 
degenerate days. I am sure that, through all the years of 
our association, I never lost that early feeling of reverence. 
Indeed, it increased with me, for there was a simple straight- 
forward dignity about Tenniel’s appearance and bis manner 

that could not 





MR. PUNCH IN PAIRYLAND 
“ 'Wea^ ing spiders, come not here ; 1 


-A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
Beetles black, approach not near.”— 


Almanciekf 1894. 


fail to impress 
the most care- 
less of bis com- 
panions. At the 
same time he 
was so kind and 
friendly, so con- 
siderate and so 
genial, that 
affection was 
very soon ad ded 
to reverence. 

“After I had 
met him there 
came another 
feelingof which ' 
I have never 
quite rid my- 
self. I knew, of' 
course, that he 
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had never been a 
soldier, but I 
couldn^t help 
thinking that he 
must have been 
at one time a 
cavalry colonel. 
His eyes had a 
fierce sort of flash 
in them, and his 
long moustaches, 
his hawk’s nose, 
and his healthy 
complexion, burnt 
in, as it were, by 
the suns and 
winds and rains of 
many marches, all 
added to the 
illusion. He held 
himself, too, as 
straight as a dart, 
and his speech was 
soldierly and downright. In some other life he must have 
, set a squadron in the fields 

I “ I have heard it said that he never suggested a cartoon 

' himself. It is quite true that he generally preferred to sit 
quietly smoking his pipe while the discussion was initiated 
I and developed by others ; but I can remember more than a 
i few occasions when he broke in upon our deadlock with a 
new and happy suggestion of his own which was eventually 
adopted nem. eon. Very often, too, when we thought we had 
reached the term of our labours and referred the suggested 
: picture to him, he crushed it with the one word ‘impossible,’ 

I very scornfully delivered. From this judgment there was 
• rarely an appeal. My memory of him during these cartoon 
discussions presents him to me as the embodiment of an 
*1 almost deferential courtesy, about which there was something 
I rather formidable, as though it sometimes cost him an effort 
|i to restrain himself from breaking his churchwarden over the 
'I head of someone who was pushing a futile suggestion beyond 
j reasonable limits. The church- 
warden never was broken, but 
I it continued to inspire respect. 

“In my early days at the 
Table, by the way, we all took 
i to churchwardens, chiefly, I 
i think, out of regard for Tenniel. 
i He penned a device of my 
initials on the bowl of mine, 

! I kept it and smoked it for 
' many years, but a waiter finally 
■ smashed it, 

“ There was one strong link 
between us — that of oarsman- 
ship. He had rowed a great 
deal in his young days, and 
used to speak of the sport aud- 
its traditions with a whole- 
hearted enthusiasm. All things 



THE OLD CETJ8ADERS! 

THE DUKE OP AKG-DL AND MK. GD-DST-NE “BROTHERS IN ARMS” AGAIN. 
BTTI.QAIIIA. 1876. ARMEtNIA, 1896. 

ilfay 18, 18d&. 

that were manly, upright and honourable had an irresistible 
attraction for him, I think he would rather have cut his 
tongue out than utter anything boastful.” 

“ I sat with Tenniel at the Punch board for some ten years,” 
J, B. P. writes, “and saw, besides, something of him at my 
own house and others’, both before and since his retirement ; 
and from the day when I first met him, in the fulness of 

his power, until his failing 
sight made it impossible for 
him to do the only work he 
cared for, I realised with in- 
creasingsurenessthat thegreat 
quality that distinguished the 
man, as it distinguished his 
work, was Dignity. 

“I met him first in 1891, 
when I first joined the ‘ Table.’ 
The two supremely interest- 
ing personalities for me were 
Tenniel and Du Maurier — 

* J ackides ’ and ‘ Kiki,’ as they 
were to one another— and at 
my first dinner all my attention 
was concentrated on those 
two. I well remember the im- 
pression Tenniel produced on 



“WHO SAID— ‘ATROCITrBS’?’' 


I After tTie Popular JEnip<mng,) 

“ Old as I mn my feelinra have not been deadened in regard to 
matters of such a dreadful description.'’— Ifr. Gladstone’s Birthday 
SpesdL ai Hawarden on the Armenian Atrocities, Becember 2d. 

Jan. 12, 1895. 
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me— an impres- to dispense 
sion of extreme with, the block 
courtliness and and preserve 
suavity. One his original 
noticed first the drawings he 
tall soldierly never felt that 
figure and the the innovation ’ 
precise neat- was an un- 
ness of his mixed blessing. 

^ dress, and then, He loved, too, 
as he gave one to talk about 
a cordial greet- costume and 
ing, the ex- armour, of 
15 quisite diction which his 
with which knowledge was 
it was pro- extensive. I 
nounced. It remember his 
was a keen bringing out 
pleasure to for me at his 

HAnCOXJRT’S PASTOEAL. li'cfA-n M hiQ ‘ Hon ’ Mairlr, 

“BID MR TO LIVE, AND I WILL LIVE, llSteU tO JllS den lU MaiCia PLAIN ENGLISH. 

THY PROTEyTANT TO BE I” SDeCCh With- Vale a set of John bull (to Boer). “AS YOU TfJLL FIGHT, YOU SHALL 

Rob&rt Hrrriok’s “ To wAo m 02 / commaiuZ Aim ani/i{A{H{ 7 . r * n -n s HAVE IT, THIS TIME IT'S A FIGHT TO A FINISH.” 

ms, 1899 . out a trace of Burgmeyer s oct. 11,1899. 

pedantry his enunciation always charmed the ear by the Maximilian prints and discoursing lovingly on them. . And 
rare purity of the vowel sounds. I’ve only once heard his no need to tell you how he knew and understood the greatest 
match in this — the late Lord Coleridge. of all cartoonists — Diirer. 

‘‘And then I saw him at the business of his ‘cut.’ “ Sport, too, he loved — old-fashioned English outdoor sport 
There he sat, a grave, placid figure, with that dominant note — crowing, hunting, fishing ; but motor-cars and bicycles 
of strong simplicity euifusing every word and action, were anathema maranatha to him.” 

Reticent he was — not often himself suggesting, but weighing F. A. contributes some reminiscences of Tenniel just after his 

every suggestion of others — impatient of all superfluity, retirement, which form a picture of serene old age. The evening 
resenting and rejecting anything that would hamper the of an honourable life can never have been quieter or sweeter ; — 
translation of his theme into terms of his own forceful “I met Tenniel occasionally, after his retirement, in the 
austere line. He puffed his churchwarden continuously — houses of his most intimate friends, looking as hale and 
one remembers the firm, nervous grip of his fingers on the cheery as ever. But for the last few years of his life he 
stem and the vague half-sketched gestures that punctuated declined all invitations to dine out, though old friends and 
his talk ; the occasional flashes of fun and the rare liftings of colleagues who came to see him were always cordially 
the veil that let his enthusiasms peep out. But always the welcomed. He would come out on to the first-floor landing 
qualities that radiated from him were those of which his to receive the visitor, and take him into his study, a corn- 
work was compact — strength and reticence. No personality fortable room with well-filled book-shelves, old armour, carved 
ever reflected more completely the work it projected. oak cabinets, a few bronzes and casts — mostly equestrian, a 

“ In those days he used to walk to Bouverie Street from I few of wild animals. The walls were hung with his own 


Maida Vale, but always rode 
back, and I’ve often shared 
his cab with him and talked 
shop, and got glimpses of his 
methods and so forth. With- 
out any pig-headed prejudices, 
he was always very loyal to 
the traditions he had inherited. 
He never took kindly to ‘ pro- 
cess engraving,’ because it 
meant pen - and - ink work, 
which he found irksome, 
though he used it with mastery, 
and the ‘ process ’ reproduced 
it admirably ; what he loved 
was the manipulation of a hard 
pencil on the wood-block 
lightly washed with white; and 
when the camera enabled him 



WHO SAID 


March 7, 1900. 


water-colour, chalk and pen- 
and-ink drawings. ‘ This is 
my den,’ he would tell you ; 
^I’ve never made any changes 
here, and at my age I’ve 
ceased to care for luxury.’ 

“ Then he would show you 
what he had been engaged 
upon that day, remarking 
meanwhile, ‘It’s not work, 
merely amusing myself. My 
work is over.’ I found him once 
retouching an early oil-paint- 
ing of his, ‘St, Cecilia,’ which 
he had begun for the House of . 
Lords Fresco Competition ; at 
another time he was painting 
‘ Griselda being parted from 
her child ’ ; at a third he was 
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colouring a wood- engraving of Hs, ‘ Firing the Beacon ’ ; 
and he showed me a set of water-colour drawings one 
of St. George and the Dragon, the rest scenes from 
Shakspeare, which he had just completed. 'jSfo,* he said, 
‘I shan’t send them to be exhibited anywhere. What’s 
the use ? They don’t care for my work except in connection 
with Pdnch. Besides, I’m tired — I can’t take the trouble.’ 

“He was only able to paint or draw for an hour or 
so a day, as his eyesight was failing fast, and for months 
together he would not leave the house at aU. But he 
always seemed wonderfully well and vigorous, and quietly 
contented, speaking even of the prospect of total blindness 
with resignation. 

“ Often he would talk of old times— -of how he had been 
sworn in as a special constable during the Chartist Riots, 
and walked up and down on his allotted beat, ‘hoping I 
shouldn’t have to fight anybody,’ he added, with his curiously 
boyish laugh of self-disparagement. As it happened, no 
rioters came his way, which, as he was a good all-round 
athlete, and no one who knew him could doubt his courage, 
was fortunate for them. Once he described the friendly 
rivalry there had been in the hunting-field between himself 
and Leech, which ended at last in Leech’s admission that 
Tenniel took fences which he himself did not care to ride 
at. Tenniel had hunted, too, with Anthony Trollope, whom 
he considered a reckless rider, and had seen putting his 
horse at a five-barred gate while it was being opened for a more 
cautious sportsman. When Tenniel left off hunting I do 
not know, but he rode regularly until quite late in life. 
During another of our talks he brought out a note-book 
which, as a young man, he had taken to the opera and 
theatres, and which was full of impressions, some in pencil, 
some in colour, of Grisi and Mario, Lablache and Jenny 
Lind, Charles Keane and Macready, and other stars of the 
forties and early fifties. I think it was then that he said 


he had been to see Eichard the Second at His Majesty’s 
not long before, but found he could see nothing on the stage 
distinctly, and bad decided to give up play-going. 

“I never saw any indication of decline in his mental 
vigour. He was always keenly interested in the latest 
doings of his old friends and colleagues, and fully acquainted 
with current topics and events, though of the latter he would 
speak with a certain detachment, as matters in which he 
could no longer be directly concerned. 

“ Whatever the weather, no protests from a departing visitor 
would prevent him from coming downstairs and opening the 
front-door himself. ‘ Of course I shall come,’ he would say, 
with a kind of humorous petulance ; ‘ I’m not so feeble as all 
that ! ’ And he would stand at his open door, thanking his 
guest in his kind voice for coming to see him, and assuring 
him that he was always glad to see him — ‘ you know that’s the 
truth, don’t you ? ’ And one left his gate with a deeper 
reverence and affection for him than ever, and a stronger 
sense of the dignity and beauty that attend the old age of a 
great and good man.” 

F. A. refers to Tenniel’s house in Maida Vale. From there 
he moved, with some indignation, to a flat in Fitzgeorge 
Avenue, West Kensington. Some little time later the death 
of his sister left him in the care of a faithful companion. 
His sight had long failed him, but memory kept ^he inward 
vision bright. Only a few weeks before his death one of 
his colleagues found him able to talk and think clearly 
about old friends of the PuNcn Staff. Another wrote of him 
at the last: “He is slowly sinking — without pain, perfectly 
happy — ^juBt waiting for his end. He wanders a good deal, 
and is back at the Punch Table, talking to his old comrades 
or designing splendid cartoons.” 

And so the end came, very gently — just at the hour when 
we were talking over the subject of the week at this Round 
Table that he loved so well. 



TI3HE»S APPEAX. 

SIR JOHN TENNIEL’S LAST APPEARANCE IN "PUNCH.” 
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Curate (forte), “ . . .to have-and-to-hold.” 

Bridegroom (deaf). - ‘ ‘ Eh ? ’ ^ 

emirate (fortissimo). “ TO— HAVE— AND— TO-HOLD.”* - 
Bridegroom. “To *ave and to ’old.” 

Curate. “EROM— THIS— DAY— FORWARD.” 

Bridegroom. “Till this day eobtnightI” 


CHARIVARIA. 

A CONTEIMPORARY describes one of 
the deported Nine as the Brain of the 
party. This is a distinction which just 
eluded Mr. Bain. " 

The Admiralty has decided that, in 
the place of the grand manoeuvres this 
year, there shall be a surprise mobilisa- 
tion. Last year’s manoeuvres were, we 
believe, something of a fiasco, but to 
ensure the success of the surprise mobil- 
isation five months’ previous notice is 
given. 

“Every man,” says the Bishop of 
London, “must be his own Columbus 
and find the. continent of truth.” This 
is the first time that we had heard 
America called the continent of truth, 
and one wonders where the present 
fashion of flattery is going to end. 

* sis 

We read that a Eussian writer 
named Lunatcharsky has been expelled 
from Germany. ‘Is it possible that he 
is a relative of Mr. Max Beerbohm’s 
friend Kolniyatchi ? 

t si! Jli 

n' ■■ 

At the Grand Military Meeting^ at 
Sandown Park, two young millionaires 
figured as amateur jockeys. We under- 
stand now the meaning of the expression 
“ putting money on a horse.” 

“ Futurist frocks,” we are told, were 
a feature of the Chelsea Arts Club ball. 
Just as in these days “ Fancy Dress ” 
often seems to mean that the dress is 
left to the fancy, Futurist frocks, we 
presume, are frocks that may appear 
in the future. ,1- 

-An American journalist has been 
pointing out how London lags behind 
other great cities in the matter of shop- 
window dressing. There would seem 
to be no limit to our decadence. Even 
our shop-windows are inadequately 
clothed. 

❖ 

A meeting has been held at Kingston 
to consider the possibility of providing 
“ some counter attraction ” for the 
young people who frequent the streets 
on Sunday evenings. Seeing that most 
of them are at the counter during the | 
week — YOU catch the idea ? 

sli si: 

“ Monkey nuts are dangerous,” said 
Dr. Bound at an inquest last week. 

• Judging by the mild-looking specimens 
■ one sees walking about in the streets 
I appearances are certainly deceptive. 

A contemporary* by the way, pro- 
pounds the question: Why does the 
“nut ” always wear his headgear on 


the back of his head? This custom is 
certainly queer, for, if he really cared 
about his personal appearance, he 
would wear the hat over his face. 

sj: sic 

We regret to learn that an attempt 
to teach a modern Office Boy manners 
has failed. A friend of ours met his 
Office Boy in the street, and the lad 
merely nodded to him. To shame him 
the Master raised his hat with mock 
solemnity, at which the lad «said, 
“ That ’s all right, but you needn’t do 
it.” 

The fashion, which originated on the 
Continent, of having the face and neck 
painted with miniature works of art is 
reported to be spreading to London. 


And the practical Americans are said 
to be considering a further development 
in ..the form of advertisements on the 
face by means of neat inscriptions, such 
as “Complexion by Eouge et Cie,” 
“ Teeth by Max Gumberg,” and 
“Dimples excavated by the American 
Face Mining Co.’/ 

“England,” says General Carranza, 
“is the world’s bully.” The General 
must please have patience with us, for 
there are signs that we are improving. 
In the same issue of the evening paper 
which reported this dictum of his 
the following announcement appeared 
under the heading “Latest News”: — 
“ There were no bullion operations re- 
ported at the Bank of England to-day.” 
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BYLES FOR THE BILL. 

[In dt letter addressed to TJie TirtiBs, headed- -“Pass the BilIj and 
Take ithe Consequences,” Sir William Byles makes the state- 
ment:— I for one will take the risk without hesitation.”] 

Daekding I sing. Ere Tuesday’s hour for tea 
Shall set this doggerel in the glare of da}% 

He who adjured us still to “wait and see/’ 

He will have tweaked the mystic veil away, 

And you will know— whatever it may be. 

You, but not I ; for I have yet to wait. 

Far South, beneath (I hope) a stainless sky 
The pregnant news shall find me, rather late, 
Powerless to watch the ball with steadfast eye 
Through sheer distraction as to Ulster’s fate. 

Fain would I have upon my well-pricked ear 
Such tidings fall as prove that party pride 
Yields with a mutual grace. And yet I fear 
These desperadoes on the Liberal side—" 

Bill Byles (for one), the Bradford Buccaneer. 

“Pass” — so he boldly writes — “the Bill and take 
(His conscience will not let him* run to “damn”) 
“The Consequences.” That is why: I shake . * 

Even as when the shorn and shiverin^Vl^i^h 
Observes the wolf advancing in his wake. ' 

I see him bear, this dreadful man of gore, 

A brace of battle*axes at the slope; 

I see him fiing liis gauntlet on 'the floor, j 
• And (shouting, “Byles for Eedmond and the 
PoPEl”)- 

Let“ loose the Nonconformist Dogs of War. 

Ah! take and hide me in some, hollow lair, 

.. Eed hills of Var! and ye undbrella-pines, 

' Cover me like a gampj, I cannot bear . 

This Apparition with.. its arpied lines 
Humming the strain, “ Sir Byles s*m m-Uen guerre'' 

March 7. ' - 6. S. 

THE END OF IT ALL. ' 

It was the opening of the new Parliament, of 1919 A.n. 

They, had got IT, ' .. 

If you can’t guess what they had got you must be obtuse. 

The great procession .of Women M.P.’s formed in Trafal- 
gar Square. Behind them, were the ruins of the National 
Gallery (the work of the immortal Miss Podgers, B.Sc.) ; 

I before them were the fragments of the Nelson Column 
(Miss Tunk’s world-famous feat). 

The free fight concerning the leadership of the procession 
was settled by the intervention of mounted police. They 
decided that all the would-be leaders should inarch abreast 
with two armed policemen between e£i.ch pair of them to 
prevent casualties by the vray. So the head of the pro- 
cession started off sijcty abreast down Whitehall. 

It was a magnificent spectacle. All the M.P.’s wore 
green-and-white wigs because it was the fashion, and in 
addition green-and-white whiskers to assert their equality , 
with men. Each processionist carried a model of her ' 
greatest work. There was Mrs. Spankham with a superb i 
model of Westminster Abbey— its petrolling had been the ' 
greatest stroke in convincing the voters of the pure motives | 
of the feminists. Miss Sylvia Spankham bore aloft the - 
City Temple, Miss Christabel Spankham the Albert Hall, 
whilst Mrs. Lawrence Pothook waved triumphantly a lovely ' 
representation of King’s Cross Station, Magnificent too ! 


was Mrs. Drummit riding astride a fire-engine as an emblem 
of peace and goodwill. 

> The crowd viewed the procession with aw^ed silence, only 
• breaking into cheers when Miss Blithers, blushing modestly, 
held up a cardboard -representation of the Albert Memorial 
she had nitro-glycerined. Miss Bliggs marched triumph- 
antly in a bishop’s mitre bearing a pastoral staff, in recog- 
nition of her great feat in- forcibly feeding a wicked bishop 
who had written a letter to the Press against forcible 
feeding. Misunderstood by the crowd was Mrs. Trudge, 
who wheeled a perambulator containing two babies. The 
onlookers thought that Mrs. Trudge was about to take her ' 
innocent offspring to the House of Commons, and those i 
out of hat-pin range murmured, “ Shime,” “ Give the kids 5 
a chawnce.” They did not know that Mrs. Trudge was 
no base slavo of man, that she had no children of her own, ■ 
and that the wax -babies she wheeled in the perambulator : 
merely indicated tliat she was the heroine who had doped a • 
nu'i^emaid with drugged chocolate and abducted a Cabinet , 
Minister’s twins. ! ' ; 

Ulihappily'Miss Bolland also passed unidentified, though • 
she held a cardboard tube aloft. Not even a taxi-driver i 
cheered as the intrepid lady passed who had blown up the ; 
electrical-generation station of the Tubes and inado London • 
walk for a month.j There too was Mrs. Tibbs, brave in her ’ 
misfortunes. She| had missed her elecition by one vote just . 
because, wbpn she came to the booth to vote for herself, i 
lifelong habit had been too strong for her and she had j 
phospihorused the ballot box. . i 

An junforbunate 1)reeze from the river played havoc with ] 
tho processionists’ whiskers, and one or two of the weaker 
spirits in' the ranks argued that some of the Government | 
offices in'Whitehall ought to have been left statiding for ■ 
protection — at any xate till the procession was' over. J 

^ . On they went, each of the twenty leaders inirotit explain- ! 
ing how SHE had| led the movement to triumph. On tho « 
top of the fire-engine Mrs.’ Drummit danced a futurist dance, ; 
symbolic of the subjection of man. At last they reached ; 
the portals of the House, Tlie leaders broke into a run to 
secure front placei^ on the Government benches. 

“ Stop,” cried a police superintendent, rushing from the i 

building.' • . j 

“ The days of man’s tyranny are over 1 ” shouted twenty ; 
voices together. ! ; 

“ Maybe,” said the police superintendent, “but some of ; 
’em are catching uip to you. They ’ve dynamited-the Houses ; 
of Parliament, ani if you go inside you ’ll pop like roasted ! 

chestnuts.” t 

And as they watched the flame the leaders realised the i 
sad fact that they had not left a building standing in London 
roomy enough for a Parliament. 

Commercial Candotir. 

_ Tooth Bruahos arc so constructed that tho bristles |](ct [ 
right into the smallest crevices of tlic teeth. IMorcover tho bristles 
positively won’t come out .”— Lmulon Opinion.’' 

That has sometimes been our bitter experience. 

The Choir Inaudihle. 

^ “The chorus gave ample evidence of having made great strides 
since their last appearance in public, all the items for which they ' 
were responsible being well sustained and rendered in first-class style. 
Special mention should be made, however, of their rendering of ‘ A ‘ 
Spring Song,’ which was given in ^[uito a professional manner, the 
chorus dispensing with both music and words, and the audience 
evinced their apmeciation of this really fine effort by long continued ! 
applause, to which the chorus responded by repeating it.” 

Avalon Independent* 

There would probably be no words to the applause and very 
little music; so the chorus could easily repeat it. 
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THE BRUTE AGAIN. 

Weary Hostess. “Yes, I’ve been having such trouble with baby. Every niciht I 

HAVE TO GET UP ABOUT TWENTY TIMES, GETTING HIS THINGS ” . 

Yisitcyr. “Why don*t you make your husband do something?” 

Hostess. “ Oh, I daren’t wake my husband ; if I do he always drinks baby’s milk.” 


STUDIES IN DIS3IPLESHIP, 
The Times' Third Leader. 

The statement made in these columns 
by a well-informed correspondent that 
the incomparable Nijinsky is so delicate 
that by his doctor’s decree he is obliged 
to abstain from all forms of exercise 
save that involved in his beloved art, 
gives us, in the vivid phrase of our 
neighbours, ‘‘furiously to think.” At 
the first blush incredulity prevails, but 
recourse to the annals of history, 
ancient and modern alike, furnishes us 
with abundant confirmation of this 
strange anomaly. Hannibal was a 
martyr to indigestion, while his great 
rival, SciPio Africanus, suffered from 
sea-sickness even when crossing the 
Tiber. Wherever we look we are con- 
fronted with the spectacle of genius 
fraying its way to the appointed goal 
in spite of physical drawbacks' which 
would have paralysed meritorious 
mediocrifcy. , Wolfe was a poitrinaire, 
and Nelson would never have passed 
the medical examination to which the 
naval cadets of to-day are subjected. 
But the case of Nijinsky is more tragic 
because abstinence from skating and 
riding, of which he was passionately 
fond, entails greater anguish on so sen- 1 
sitively organised a temperament than 
it would on a mere man of action, and 
the suffering of a great artist may lead 
to international complications which 
.it is terrible to complicate. EussianI 
dancing is as necessary to the well-| 
being of our social system as standard 
bread; yet when we think of the 
sacrifices which its hierophants undergo 
in order to minister to our pleasure 
the sturdiest Hedonist cannot escape 
‘ misgivings. Still, we may find conso- 
lation in the thought that sacrifice is 
necessary to perfection. Such sacrifices 
take various forms. In the case of 
Nijinsky we see a man of immense 
brain power specialising in a most ex- 
hausting form of physical culture to 
remedy his extreme delicacy. At the 
opposite exti'eme we find cases of men 
so extraordinarily powerful that they 
are obliged to abandon all exercise and 
lead a purely sedentary life in order to 
counteract their abnormal muscularity. 
Thus Lord Haldane, who in his earlier 
.days thought nothing of walking to 
Cambridge one day and back to London 
on the next, has now become more than 
reconciled to the immobility imposed 
on the occupant of the Woolsack. 

It needs no little exercise of the 
, imagination to form a mental picture 
of Lord Haldane as a member of the 
Eussian ballet, or, to put it in a more 
concrete form, making the famous 
ifiying exit in Le Spectre de Id Bose. 
Could fancy be translated into fact, the 


drawing power of such a spectacle 
would be prodigious. On the other 
hand, and in view of the notorious 
adaptability of the Slavonic tempera- 
ment, we can well iniagine Nijinsky 
proving an admirable Lord Chancellor. 
Exchanges of this sort would add to 
the comity of nations besides enhancing 
the amenities of public life, and it is 
perhaps not too much to hope that 
provision for carrying this out may be 
in the Government’s scheme for the 
Eeform of the House of Lords. 

“New Zealand mutton was yearly' increas- 
ing in public flavour.” — Times. 

It mustn’t get too powerful. 


Erom an advertisement of a land sale 
in Ceylon Morning Leader 

“An undivided 1/3+ l/36-hl/2 of 3/80+1/24 
+1/2 of 1/18 parts of tke land called Yitarma- 
lage Gamwasama at Yatawala in extent 500 
amunams paddy sowing.” 

A chance for a newly-created peer who 
wants a family seat from which to take 
his title and quarterings. 

The meeting of Antony and Cleo- 
patra as described in Hutchinson’s 
History of the Nations : — 

“When they met first he was twenty-nine 
and she was sixteen; now he was forty -two 
and she was twenty-seven.” 

Anyhow she would say so. 
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A LOST LEADER. 

** Enii>,’* I said, we must offer some- 
thing to somebody.*' 

“ You don’t mean Squawks ? *’ she 
pleaded piteously. 

“ I wish I did,” I sighed. Squawks 
is a Pomerachshund— at -least 1 think 
so ; though Enid inclines towards^ the 
Chowkingese theory. Anyhow, he" him- 
self has always realised that someone 
had blundered, and has worked steadily 
to make a dog of himself. 

“Well, if it’s not Squawks, -I don’t 
care,” remarked Enid. 

“ I wish you ’d take some interest.” 

“What in?” 

“ In -what I say.” . 

“ What you say ? ” 

“ We must,” I repeated, “ offer some- 
thing to somebody.” 

“ That ’s ,not 'Very enthusey. Un- 
less” — and her whole face 
brighten-ed— “ you mean 
what you call your reading- 
chair. It threw me on to 
the floor and knelt on me 
only yesterday; and I know 
Aunt Anne ” 

“ Enid,” I said sternly, 

“that’s not the point.” - -- 

“ I was afraid not.” 

“ The. thing is, one must 
be in the swim. Everybody 
is offering things right and 
left now. Look at Suther- 
land, Derby — even Lloyd 
George.” 

“I didn’t know they were] 
friends of yours.” 

Not exactly ; but- 


The man who holds the Empire in 
the palm of his hand. The man 
who , 

“Thanks,” said Enid. “We had 
better buy a gramophone. I thought 
you were getting fidgety .at home.” 

' “ Dearest,” I explained, . “ it is not 
that. It is because I feel in me a 
spirit that will not be denied. Give 
me the opportunity and I will ' make 
this land, this England" ” ^ 

“Hush, Squawks. Was’ms fright- 
ened then, poor darling ! ” 

“That dog ” 

. “ Hush ! ” said Enid t5 me. “ How 
are you going to begin ? ” 

“ It is quite simple. Somebody writes 
something to the papers.” - ' ■ 

“ Yes ; so far it sounds easy.” 

“Now that something is hideously 
disparaging to my class and calling. 
I promptly answer him.” 







“ Then why so familiar ? 

“ My dear,” I explained, “ that is the 
point. Once get your name in the 
papers at the end of a two-column 
letter and you are the friend of all the 
world — it gives one an e7itree to the 
castle of the Duke and the cottage of 
the crofter.” 

“ Even before you ’ve written it ? ” 

“ I have written it ! ” 

“ Oh, how splendid ! Where ? ” 

“In here,” I said, tapping the best 
bit of my head. 

“ Oh, that I ” And then, pensively : 

Next time Mary Jane has a brain- 
storm, I ’ll tell her to call you ‘ Charley.’ 
Poor girl ! ” 

“ I don’t think you quite appreciate,” 
I remarked. 

“ I don’t. What exactly do we stand 
to gain ? ” 

“There’s the rub. Not luere. 
Perish the thought! But one begins 
to be a power, an influence. People 
whisper in the Tube, ‘ Who ’s that ? ’ 

‘ ThOft J Don’t you know ? Why 
Him— He I The man who . is making 
the Governrnent , % laughing - stock, j 


4 Mil 

Kind Old Gentleman, “ What a delightful little pet I 

ALWAYS A SOFT PLACE FOB ANIMALS.” 


^ “ That is, if you can be funnier at 
his expense than he at yours.” 

“ I shan’t be funny at all.” 

“ No ? ” said Enid* thoughtfully. 

“ Mine wdll be a scathing indictment, 
and of course I shall bring in the 
political situation. He writes back, 
evading the point at issue. I crush 
him with figures and statistics, and 
make him a practical offer — a few deer- 
forests, a paltry township, or my un- 
earned incrernent, as the case may be.” 

“The mowing-machine is out of 
order,” Enid remarked. 

“ I quote passages in his letter as the 
basis of negotiation. He pretends to 
accept. I point out how, when and why 
he has been guilty of paltry quibbling, 
and show that the Party he supports 
fosters such methods and manners.” 

“ Is that all? ” 

“ No. And tiiat is just where I shall 
differ from everybody else. I shall go 
on where they have stopped. Having 
made one individual ridiculous, I shall 
broaden the basis of operation. With 
consummate skill I shall gradually draw 


the public officials down into the 
arena.” 

“Don’t forget the gas-man; he was 
very rude last month.” 

“Not that kind,” I explained. 
“ Cabinet Ministers, Secretaries of 
State, the whole macliinery of govern- 
ment shall writhe under the barbed 
shafts of my mbckery. Eidicule is the 
power of the age. Eidicule in my 
hands shall be as bayonets to Napo- 
leon, as poison to a Borgia.” I gasped. 

^ “ Help 1 ” said Enid, taking up The 
Daily Most, “ Here ’s the very thing,” 
she went on. “ Somebody called * A. 
Lethos’- ” 

‘ Pah ! A pseudonym . ’ ’ 

“Well, anyhow, he says that all 
political writers are worthless syco- 
phants. You might begin on that.” 

“I will,” 1 cried. “But craven 
anonymity is not my part. My name 
.shall stand forth boldly, 
j Fate’s finger points the way. 
j How do you spell * syco- 
phant ’ ? The type has gone 
a bit dizzy over it.” 

And I plunged into the fray. 
“ Sir,” I began ; and there 
followed 2,000 words of 
closely - woven argument, 
down to “I remain, Sir, 

; your obedient Servant.” 
i I read it through carefully, 
looked up “ sycophant ” in 
I the dictionary, and wrote it 
j all out again. 

I Then I showed it to Enid. 
“ Why have you spelt 
sycophant’ like that?” she 
asked. 

“I ” 

“No, ‘y.’” 

“ It is a * y.’ ” 

“ Oh ! ” (Pause.) “ What about the 
offer? Mr. Lethos says that nine- 
tenths of what is widtten nowadays is 
only worth the ink and paper.” 

“The offer,” I reminded her, “will 
come later.” 

“Oh! I just thought You 

might get rid of those articles on 
‘ Happiness in the Home ’ at cost price. 
They’re running up to quite a lot in 
stamps.” 

I posted the letter to the Editoi'. 

Next morning I seized the paper 
nervously. There was my name at the 
end of a column and a half. I had begun. 

I sat down to wait for the next step. 
It came with the mid-day post in a 
letter from Saxby, who is — or was — 
my friend. 

“ Good old Tibbies,” it ran ; “ I knew 
some juggins would rise, whatever I 
wrote. But fancy landing you l-^Yours 
ever, Beefers.” . .* 

Now how can a man save his country 
on a .thing like that ? 


I HA VIS 


k 
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SMILES AND LAUGHTER. 

On days of gloom and sadness, 
When nothing brings relief, 

When men are moved to madness 
And women groan with grief ; 
Though growing daily dafter, 

I might, as once I did, 

Have cheered myself with laughter, 
But laughter is forbid. 

If I should treat of Carson, 

His guns and rataplan,. 

It ’s something worse than arson 
To smile at such a man ; 

Since chaff would m^e his pulse stir- 
And this he cannot brook — 

The more he talks of Ulster 
The solemner we look. 

Then, should I meet a CeciIi 
(Lord Eobert or Lord Hugh), 

His manifest distress ’ll 
Be very sad to view 
Unless I 'm in a proper, 

A gloomy frame of mind. 

And put a heavy stopper 
On mirth of any kind. 

Next PouTSMA brings his quota 
For giving me delight, 

Who wants to punish Botha 
By living in his sight ; 

Or, foiled of such a strife-time, 
Decides to have a blow 
And spend a briny lifetime 
In sailing to and fro. 

And Sbddon, who gave greetings 
To those deported -nine, 

Invited them to meetings 
And asked them out to dine, 

Arid begged of them and prayed them 
To be no longer banned, 

But hardly could persuade them 
To leave the ship and land. 

These two, the gloom beguiling, 
Might make me gteatly dare, 
Might set my face a-smilmg 
And win my soul from care ; 

The f^ted and the feeders 

Might well provoke some chaff ; 
But no — ^they *re Labour Leaders, 
And so we mustn’t laugh. 

And, last, there ’s Law, our Bonab, 
Who in a burst of tact 
Is minded to dishonour 
The loathed Insurance Act ; 

With opposites agreeing, 

He faces North by South, 

And keeps the Act in being 
And kills it with his mouth. 

He too might smooth a wrinkle, 
Although he 's stern and grim, 
And make my eyes to twinkle 
By seeing fun in him ; 

' Cursed be that cheerful vision, „ 

And cursed all sense of fun : 

Itr is a foul misprision , 

To smile at anyone. 






















REVERIE. 


“KO, DARLING, NOT IN THE STUDY. YotTR FATHER WENT BOUND IN BOGEY TO-DAY AND 
WANTS TO HAVE A NICE LONG THINK ABOUT IT.” 


HAVE YOU ANYTHINC TO SELL? 

(With achioivledgments to “ The Daily 
Mail”) 

Have you anj^hing you think of 
burning as useless, but would naturally 
prefer to~sell ? Why not try one of our 
small advertisements ? Every day we 
receive thousands of letters testifying 
to their power. Here is one, picked 
up at random : — 

“Please discontinue my advertise- 
ment of a half-pair of bellows and a 
stuffed canary, as the ' first insertion 
has had such remarkable results. On 
looking out of my bedroom window 
this morning I observed a queue of 
some hundreds of people extending 
froth' my doorstep down to the trams 
in the main road. They included ladies 
on campstools, messenger boys, a sad- 
looking young man in an ulster who 
reading 'Swinburne’s .poems, and 


others. Only with dif&culty could the 
milkman fight his way through to 
place the can on the doorstep, and the 
contents were quickly required to 
restore a lady who had turned faint for 
want of a camp-stool. While I was 
shaving, a motor mail-van dashed up. 
and left seven sacks of postal replies to 
the advertisement. One by one, eighty- 
three people were admitted to view the 
goods, and a satisfactory bargain was 
made with the last of these. I then 
telephoned for the police to come and 
remove the disappointed thousands, 
who were disposed to be riotous. My 
garden gate is off its hinges, the garden 
itself has the lawn inextricably mixed 
with the flower-beds, my marble step 
is cracked in three places, and my stair- 
carpet is caked with mud. ^ I do not ' 
know any other paper in this country, 
^in .which a two^shilling advertisement 
could produce suchencouragingresults:’^ 
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ORANGES AND LEMONS. 

L — The Invitation. 

Deae Myra,*’ wrote Simpson at the 
beginning of the year, — “ I have an im- 
portant suggestion to make to yon both, 
and I am coming round to-morrow 
night after dinner about nine o’clock. 
As time is so shorfe I have asked Dahlia 
and Archie to meet me there, and if by 
any chance yon have gone out we shall 
wait till you come back. 

Yours ever, Samuel. 
P.S. — I have asked Thomas too.” 

“Well?” said Myra eagerly, as I 
gave her back the letter. 

In deep thought I buttered a piece of 
toast. 

“We could stop Thomas,” I said, 
“We might ring up the Admiralty and 
ask them to give him something to 
do this evening. I don’t know about 

Archie. Is he ” 

“Oh, what do you think it is? 
Aren’t you excited ? ” She sighed and 
added, “ Of course I know what Samuel 
isJ' 

“Yes. Probably he wants us all to 
go to the Wonder Zoo together . . . or i 
he ’s discovered a new way of putting, 
or- I say, I didn’t know Archie 
and Dahlia were in town.” 

“ They aren’t. But I expect Samuel 
telegraphed to them to meet him under 
the clock at Charing Cross, disguised, 
when they would hear of something 
to their advantage. Oh, I wonder 
what it is. It 7}iust be something real 
this time.” 

Since the day when Simpson w’^oko 
me up at six o’clock in the morning to 
show me his stance-for-a-full- wooden - 
club shot I liave distrusted his en- 
thusiasms; but Myra loves him as a 
mother; and I — I couldn’t do without 
liim ; and when a man like that invites 
a whole crowd of people to come to 
your flat Just about the time when you 
are wondering what has happened to the 
sardines on toast, and why doesn’t she 
bring them in—well, it isn’t polite 
to put the chain on the door and 
explain through the letter-box that you 
have gone away for a week. 

“We’d better have dinner a hit 
earlier to he on the safe side,” I said, 
as Myra gave me a parting brush down 
in the hall. “If any further develop- 
ments occur in the course of the day 
ring me up at the office, JBy the way, 
bimpson doesn’t seem to have invited 
Peter. I wonder why not. He’s 
nearly two, and he’ ought to be in it, 
Myra, I ’m sure I ’m tidy now.” 

“ Pipe, tobacco, matches, keys, 
money ? ” ^ 

“ Eyerj^thing,” I said. “Bless you. 

^ Good-bye*” 


“ Good-bye,” said Myra lingeringly. 
“ What do you think he meant by ‘ as 
time is so short ’ ? ” 

“ I don’t know. At least,” I added, 
looking at my watch, “ I do know. I 
shall be horribly late. Good-bye.” 

I fled down the stairs into the street, 
waved to Myra at the window . . . and 
then came cautiously up again for my 
pipe. Life is very difficult on the 
mornings when you are in a hurry. 

At dinner that night Myra could 
hardly eat for excitement. 

“ You 11 be sorry afterwards,” I 
warned her, “ when it turns out to be 
nothing more than that he has had his 
hair cut.” 

“But even if it is I don’t see why I 
shouldn’t be excited at seeing my only 
brother again — not to mention sister- 
in-law.” 

“ You only want to see them so that 
you can talk about Peter,” 

“ Oh, Patty, darling” — (I am really 
quite thin) — “ oh, Patty,” cried Myra — 
(“lean and slender” would perhaps 
describe it better) — cried Myra, clasp- 
ing her hands together — (in fact the 
very last person you could call stout) — 
“I haven’t seen the darling for ages! 
But I shall see Samuel,” she added 
hopefully, “ and he ’s almost as young.” 
(“Svelte” — that’s the word for me.) 

“ Then let ’s move,” I said. “ They ’ll 
be liore directly.” 

Archie and Dahlia came first. Wc 
besieged them with questions as soon 
as they appeared, 

“ Haven’t an idea,” said Archie. “I 
wanted to bring a revolver in case it 
was anything really desperate, but 
Dalilia \vouldn’t let me.” 

“It would have been useful too,” 1 
said, “ if it turned out to be something 
merely futile.” 

“ You ’re not going to luirt my 
Samuel, however futile it is,” said Myra. 
“Dahlia, how’s Peter, and will you 
have some coffee ? ” 

“ Peter’s lovely. You ’ve bad coffee, 
haven’t yon, Ai'chie ? ” 

“Better liave some more,” I sug- 
gested, “in case Simpson is merely 
soporific. We anticipate a slumboiing 
audience, and Samuel explaining a new 
kind of googlie he ’s invented.” 

Entered Thomas lazily. 

“ Hallo,” he said in his slow voice. 

“ What ’s it all about ? ” 

It ’s a raid on the Begum’s palace,” 
explained Archie rapidly. “Dahlia 
decoys the Chief Mucilage; yon, 
Thomas, drive the submarine ; Myi’a has 
eliarge of the clockwork mouse, and we 
others hang about and sing. To say 
more at this stage would be to bring 
about a European conflict.” 

” Coffee, Thomas.? ” said Myra. 

“I 4)et he’s having us on,” said 
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Thomas gloomily, as he stirred his 
coffee. 

There was a hurricane in the hall. 
Chairs were swept over ; coats and hats 
fell to the ground ; a higli voice offered 
continuous apologies — and Simpson 
came in. 

“ Hallo, Myra 1 ” lie said eagerly. 
“Hallo, old chap I Hallo, Dahlia! 
Hallo, Archie ! Hallo, Thomas, old 
boy!” He fixed Ins spectacles flimly 
on his nose and beamed round the 
room. 

“ You haven’t said ‘ Hallo ! ’ to the 
cook,” Archie pointed out. 

“ We ’ro all hero — thanking you very 
much for inviting us,” ] said, “Have 
a cigar — if you ’ve brought any with 
you.” 

Fortunately he had brought several 
with him. 

“ Now then, I ’ll give any of you 
three guesses what it ’s all about.” 

“ No, you don’t. We ’re all waiting, 
and you can begin your apology right 
away.” 

Simpson took a deep breatli and 
began. 

“ I ’ve been lent a villa,” ho said. 

There was a moment’s sileaice . . . 
and then Archie got up. 

“ Good-bye,” be said to Myra, hold- 
ing out his hand. “ Thanks for a very 
jolly evening. Come along, Dahlia.” " 

“But I say, old chap,” protested 
Simpson. 

“ I ’m sorry, Simpson, but the fact 
that you ’re moving from the Temple 
to Cricklewood, or wherever it is, and 
that somebody else is paying the thirty 
pounds a year, is jolly interesiing, but 
it wasn’t good enough to drag us np 
from ilio coimtiy to tell us about it. 
You could Iiavo written. Plowover, 
tliank you for tlie cigar.” ! 

“My (lear fellow, it isn’t Ciicklc- 
wood. It ’s the Biviera ! ” 

Archie sat <Io\Yn again. 

“ Samuel ! ” cried Myra. “ How she 
must love you 1 ” 

“ I should never lend Simpson a villa 
of mine,” I said. “ He ’d only lose it.” 

“ They’re some very old friends wlio 
live there, and they ’re going away for a 
month, and the servants are staying on, 
and they suggested that if I was going 
abroad again this year ” 

“ How did the servants know you ’d 
been abroad last year?” asked Archie. 

“ Don’t interrupt, dear,” said Dahlia. 

“ I see what he means. How very jolly 
for you, Samuel” 

“-For all of us. Dahlia!” 

“ You aren’t suggesting we shall all 
crowd in ? ” growled Thomas. 

“Of course, my dear old chap! I 
told them, and they ’re delighted. We 
can share housekeeping expenses, and 
it will be as cheap as anything.” 
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“Porter, what 02T earth are wk waiting herb eor?' 
“You’re waitin’ to go on, Sxr.'V 


“ But to go into a sLrauger’s house,” 
said Bahlia anxiously. 

“ lb ’s mu house, Dahlia, for the time. 

I invito youl” He threw out liis 
liancls in a large gesture of welcome 
and knocked his coffee-cup on to the 
carpet ; begged Myra’s pardon several 
times; and then sat down again and 
wiped his spectacles vigorously. 

Archie looked doubtfully at Thomas. 
*‘Duty, Thomas, duty,” he said, 
thumping his chest. “ You can’t desert 
the Navy at this moment of crisis.” 

Might,” said Thomas, puffing at 
his pipe. 

Archie looked at me. I looked hope- 
fully at Myra. 

“ Oh-h-h ! ” said Myra, entranced. 
Archie looked at Dahlia. Dahlia 
frowned. 

'*It isn’t till February,” said Simp- 
son eagerly. 

“It’s very kind of you,^ Samuel,” 
said Dahlia, “ but I don’t think 
Archie nodded to Simpson. 

“ You leave this to me,” he said 
confidentially. We ’re going.” 

A. A. M. 

THE CHAMELEONS. 

{From The Gladiator,'' Nov, 1914.) 
ASSOCIATION. 

Whitbbeook Rovers f. Bromville. 

The meeting of these teams on Satur- 
day last produced a struggle of titanic 
dimensions worthy of the best tra- 
ditions of tlio famous combinations 
engaged. On the one hand we saw 
the machine-hke precision, the subtle 
finesse so characteristic of the White- 
brook men, while at the same time we 
revelled in the dash and speed, the 
consummate daring displayed by their 
doughty opponents. We have wit- 
nessed many games, but for keenness 
and entliusiasm this one must rank 
.... In a game where every man 
acquitted himself well it is difficult to 
particularise; but Brown, Jones, Green 
and McSleery for the Rovers, and Gray, 
Smith, Black and MeSkinner for the 
Broms, may be mentioned as being 
shining lights in their respective 
positions. 

{From “ The Gladiator^ Nov. 1915.) 
ASSOCIATION, 

Whitebrook Rovers f. Bromville. 
•Before a huge crowd exceeding 60,000 
these historic combinations met on 
Saturday, and provided a rich treat, 
for those who had the privilege to be. 
there. The officials of both clubs have 
been busy team-building, and the sides 
differed in many instances from those 
antagonizing on the same ground a 
year ago. That the changes have been 


judicious and beneficial Saturday’s game j 
abundantly proved. The men played 
with great earnestness, evincing much 
local patriotism, and in their contrasted 
styles — the polished artistry, the 
scientific precision of the Rovers, and 
the dash and forceful intrepidity of the 
Broms — were at their very best. 'We 
have seen many games, but this must 
rank. . . . While every man did 
I himself justice, it may not be invidious 
: to mention, for the Rovers, Gray, Smith, 
Black and MeSkinner, and for the 
Broms, Brown, Jones, Green and 
McSleery, as being . bright particular 
stars in their respective departments. 


From a^ literary weekly; — 

“It is a* terribly accurate saying about the 
j loud laugh and the vacant mind — ^Popo never 
got down surer to the bare bones of the truth.” 
Nor did Goldsmith when he pointed 
out the danger of “ a little learning.” 

From two consecutive items of “News 
in a Nutshell” in the North- Eastern 
Dojily Gazette : — 

“Liieut. , of an infantry roghnent at 

Lemburg, Austria, fell fast asleep on February 
14, and all efforts to wake him have proved 
futile ever since. 

A sleeper weighing 8 cwt. was found on tho 
Great Western Railway near Banbury just 
before the arrival of a train from tho north.” 
However, it was not the lieutenant. 






THINGS THAT ONE MIGHT HAVE PUT DIFFERENTLY. 

‘‘How DE DO, Lady Smythe? I*ve just dritek the motor over to fetch my wife away. 

“How NICE OF YOU, ADMIRAL ; BUT I DO WISH YOU *D COME SOONER.” 


FORGIVENESS. 

(A Dream after losing a Dog.) 

Methought I saw the man that stole our Tim 
In a night vision ; and “ Behold! " he cried, ■ 

“ This was a task too easy for 'my whim, 

A job of little worth and little .pride, ^ 

An Irish terrier.” Then his pal replied, 

5* I know a place where you may pinch with ease 
One of these here carnation Pekinese. 

‘ You see them nasty spikes on that there wall ? 

Climb it, and you shall find a little yard ; 

An unlatched 'casement leads you to a hall, 

Thence to the crib where, odorous -with nard, 
Slumbers the petted'play thing ; 'twere not hard 
Out of his cushioned eas^e (and gorged belike 
With sweetmeats) to appropriate the tyke.” 

So, filled with high ambition and the hope 
Of gaining huge emolument, this man . 

Hung to the toothed battlements a rope, 

Climbed and leapt down to execute his plan — 
But even as he leapt a noise began 
As when the Arctic icebergs break and grind ; 

This was because his pants were caught behind. 

Awhile they tore, then stayed. And helpless there 
Betwixt the silvery moonlight and the ground 
He hung convulsive, grasping at the air, 

Bor two full hour^ 'it may be, whilst a hound 
Of the Great Danish breed,, that made no sound 


i Save a deep snarl, below him watching stood 
(This portion of my dream was very good). 

And much he vowed because of his great pain 
That he was the most dashed of all dashed fools 
And never would he steal a dog again, 

No (strite 1) he would not. He recalled the rules 
That teachers taught him in the Sunday Schools 
And thought on serious happenings and the grave ; 
And with dawn's earliest flush his trousers gave. 

si: si: ■ :!: si: ili 'I'- 

And having waited for a time I went 
To see him in the hospital. And hours 
Of earnest converse with the man I spent, 

Told him of Nemesis and what dark powers 
Punish our mortal crimes, and brought him flowers, 
Dog-roses and dog-violets, and read 
The Eighth Commandment out beside his bed. Evoe. 

The Daily Telegraph on the next Drury Lane melo- 
drama : — 

“We are able to say on the very best authority that the idea at the 
root of the story is of a quite unusual nature ; indeed, if secrecy were 
not for the moment imposed, one might even go a step further and 
declare it to bo of startling originality.” 

As it is, one doesn't ; for if once the secret got about that the 
play was to be original there would be riots in Fleet Street. 

“ Song, * March of the Men of Garlick ’ (Tune, Welsh melcdy).” 

mpon Observer. 

A pardonable mistake. The national emblem is of cour^ 
the leek. 



















THE WOOING. 

Miss Ulstbe. “AN’ WHAT’S THE GOOD OE HIM SENDIN’ MB FLOWERS WHEN I’VE 
TOLD HIM ‘NO’ ALREADY?’’ 

Me. Punch. “ WELL NOW, COMB, MY DEAR— WON’T YOU JUST TAKE A GOOD LOOK 
AT THEM BEFORE YOU START TURNING UP YOUR PRETTY NOSE?*’ 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIA- 
MENT. 

(Exteacted eeom the Diaey OE 
Toby, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Mon- 
day, March 2. — In speech 
of flawless lucidity disj)lay- 
ing perfect command of 
columnar figures upon whicli 
strength of British Navy is 
based, the Winsoaie Win- 
ston moved Supplementary 
Estimates amounting to two 
and a-half millions. These 
raise total expenditure of 
year on the Navy to forty- 
eight millions. “A serious 
event,'* he admitted amid 
sympathetic cheers from 
below Gangway to his right. 

Necessity arises from in- 
creased expenditure on -oil 
reserves; from demand for 
a quarter of a million for 
the new aircraft programme, 
an item unknown to Old 
Moeality or Ohildees 
when successively at the 
Admiralty ; from increment 
of wages and acceleration 
of ship-building. 

He might have mentioned that of 
grand total close upon two millions is 
legacy left by former Ministry on ac- 
count of liabilities incurred before 1905. 

Whilst present Government, austerely- ! 
minded, pay their way as they go, 
meeting increased expenditure out of 
revenue, Peincb Arthue, with char- 
acteristically light heart, built ships 
and strengthened fortifications, raising 
the money by loan, which he gaily lelt 
to posterity to pay off. Posterity has 
this pleasant task in hand now, and 
will continue to be engaged upon it for 
next twenty years. 

Winston judiciously refrained from 
pressing the point. Had enough on 
his hands with discontented supporters 
below Gangway, who resent ever-in- 
creasing burden of Naval expenditure. 

Eamsay Macdonald lodged protest on 
behalf of Labour Members; stopped 
short gf moving reduction of vote. 

This done by David Mason of Coventry. 

“ A hollow demonstration,” ‘was 
Gilbert Parker’s terse description of 
the revolt. On a division Estimates 
were carried by a majority of 203. 

Only 34 voted for reduction. 

Prolongation of debate plainly boring. 

By exception, one listener sat it out 
with unwearied attention. Nothing pre- 
cisely cherubic in face or figure of Lord 
Eisher op Kilverstone, better known 
on sea and land by the affectionate 
diminutive Jacky Fisher. Neverthe- 
i less, as he sat perched in Peers’ Gallery 
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hatches, to-night his body 
has gone aloft to a seat 
in Peers’ Gallery. There 
he heard expounded biggest 
Navy vote submitted since 
days of the “ Great Harry.” 
Exceptionally swollen by 
provision for roseiwes of oil 
fuel, a new departure, for 
whicli he in his capacity 
as Chairman of a Eoyal 
Commission has, as Win- 
ston testified, been chiefly 
responsible. 

Business done, — Naval 
Estimates discussed. 

Tuesday , — Another scene 
testifying to electricity of 
atmosphere. As usual, ex- 
plosion from unexpected 
quarter. House in commit- 
tee on Naval Estimates. 
Lord Egbert Cecil, ever 
alert in interests of work- 
ing-man with a vote, moved 
reduction in order to call 
attention to housing accom- 
modation provided for men 
employed at Eosy th . Chair- 
inan ruled debate out of 
order on Supplementary 
Estimates. Lord Bob never- 
theless managed to sum up purport of 
intended speech by denouncing state of 
things as “a scandal and disgrace to the 
Government.” At this stage Opposition 
Whips, counting heads, discovered that, 
if not at the moment in actual minority, 
Government would, if division were 
rushed, find themselves in parlous 
state. The word — it was “Mum” — 
went round Opposition benches. 

Unfortunately for success of plot 
Ministerial Whips also alive to situa- 
tion. 

“After your ruling, Sir,” said Lord 
Bob with ominous politeness, “ I can- 
not develop my argument, but I propose 
to persist in my motion, and will divide 
the Committee.” 

Not if Leif Jones knew it. For 
him, as for all good Ministerialists, 
subject suddenly developed interest, 
urgently demanded consideration. This 
he proposed to bestow upon it. A 
Bengal tiger about to lunch off a tooth- 
some native, discovering the anticipated 
meal withdrawn from his reach, could 
not be more sublimely wrathful than 
were gentlemen on Opposition benches. 
And Leip Jones, too! The mildest- 
mannered man that ever turned on a 
water-tap. 

After a moment of petrified pause, 
natural to Bengal tiger on discovering 
reality of his discomfiture, there burst 
forth roar of “’Vide! ’Vide! ’Vide!” 
From appearance of Leif Jones’s lips, 
he was continuing his remarks. Not a 



“A HOLLOW DEMONSTRATION.” 

{With achioivledgmmts to Gillbay' 8 caricature of Napoleon as 
Gulliver among the Brobdingnagians.) 

[Mr. D. M. Mason’s motion for the reduction of the Supplementary 
Navy Estimates was defeated by 237 votes to 34.] 

immediately over the clock, a place ever 
associated with the genial presence of 
Edward Prince op AVales, there 
flashed across the mind a familiar 
couplet sung by Dibdin : — 

“There’s a sweet little cherub that sits up 
aloft 

To keep watch for the life of poor Jack.” 

Whilst jealous for maintenance of 
Naval power, no Admiral or Sea Lord 
did more to improve conditions of life 
on the lower deck than did Jacky 
Fisher. Eetired from active service, 
his multiform commissions under 



JACK’S JACK, 
(Lord Fisher.) 
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syllabi© rose above the storm. After it Evidently been a mistake somewhere, 
bad raged for some moments Chairman Business done . — Supplementary votes 
pointed out that, whilst divigation in agreed to. 

direction of Eosyth was out of order, it Ttersday.— Dramatic turn in posi- 


THE DOWNWAED TEEND. 

Come, Nora, Nance and Nellie, 
Let ns study Botticelli 


was competent to any Member to tion of Home Eule Bill. Premier When we feel the gnawing craving to 


discuss the vote as a whole. hitherto steadfast in deferring Second be smart; 

This too much for A. S. Wilson, who Eeading till close of financial year. As If we want to be de ngueur 

has been surprisingly reticent since result of confabulation between two We must educate the figure _ 

Session opened Front Benches arranged that Supple- To show the downward trend of “ plastic 

“Is it right for the Chairman,” he mentary Estimates shall be hurried, up . 

asked, “ to protect the Government so as to make opening for immediate The outline should be slack, 
from what; may bs an inconvenient debate on Second Eeading. Slippy-sloppy, fiont and back, 

position?" Accordingly St. Augustine Birrell Till bodice, skirt and tunic — every 

“A grossly disorderly observation,” to-day brought in Bill for First Eeading. stitch 

the Chairman retorted. No need of persuasion of silver tongue Ssems to call for the support 

A. S. withdrew the remark, the to carry tiiis stage. Proceeding purely Of the handy-man’s resort — 

more willingly since designed effect | formal. Eight opens on Monday, when That naval gesture termed the “double 
gained. ■ 

Cousin Hugh, for some time The shoulders must be droop- 

moving uneasily in comer seat /y <A.'WCTV.f ing 

Mow ^Bgway, bounded to his ( ^ ovErt7« ' The knees a trifle stooping, 

feet. -Member neat: him simul- | And the widest waist, remeWr, 

taneously rose. With ^eep of takes the prize ; 

left arm, after manner of Eichard \ When motoring or shopping 

III. directing the cutting off of i / K The ooatee must be flonnin# 


gained. ° l^itch.” 

Cousin Hugh, for some time The shoulders must be droop- 

moving uneasily m corner seat ■CAMCTVif inff 

Mow ^Bgway, bounded to bis ( ^ ovErt7« ' The knees a trifle stooping, 

feet. -Member neat: him simul- | And the widest waist, remeWr, 

taneously rose. With ^eep of takes the prize ; 

left arm, after manner of Eichard \ When motoring or shopping 

III. directing the cutting off of [yj K The coatee must be flopping 

the head of Buckingham, he \\ I /JW Through a belt that’s sagging 

waved the appalledMemberdown A /-^Vl \ downward to the thighi. 

Was getting on nicely with what LA L M \ the evening toilette scheme 

he had to say when, like Grand KU 

Cross on historical occasion, he 

“heard asmUe.” , . - ’ I 

It came from Winston. - A Jfi^-mnirTc fail ” 

“I notice,” said Cousin Hugh I The nithfr limbs must Ml, 

Admiralty, who is very ignorant I v pa t fc t s s pped, 

on many matters, is amused at ^ \r I / l\ 

this observation." ' ^ \ I \ JS close of the match, Mr. 

WMjTOH epwned ih.t wui y' lS3Sif«rra?.tiSS! 

he had laughed at was “the lordly . Mr. J. Fulton, President English Pro- 

gesture with which the noble vince R.C.O.C., responded."— FieZdJ. 

Lord swept away another honour- We are sorry that Mr. Fulton 

able gentleman." ^ ^ the only one. After his 

Leif Jones, proposing to con- “I understand you have only one Welsh saint. Well, opening “Hip — ^hip — hip" even 
tinue his remarks, presented him- there 11 soon be another ; it will be Saint Lloyd George, the most timid or indifferent 
self -again. Greeted with fresh should have joined in. 

yell of execration. Battled for ^^fboume Park Cliapel. ■> 

some moinents with the storm. ^ Too Premier moving Second Eeading, wiU 1 ..Tickets purchased before the date will 
much for him. Beached forth hand; explain his “suggestions " of amend- admit holders at 2 p.m. to view the machine 
seized imperceptible tankard of in- ment. used when ‘looping the loop,* and the passon- 


the head of Buckingham, he 
waved the appalledMemberdown. 
Was getting' on nicely with what 
he had to say when, like Grand 
Cross on historical occasion, he 
“heard a smile." . . 

It came from Winston. 

“ I notice," said Cousin Hugh 
glaring oh the Treasury bench, 
“that the First Lord op the 
Admiralty, who is very ignorant 
on many matters, is amused at 
this observation." 

Winston explained that what 
he had laughed at was “ the lordly 
-gesture with which the noble 
Lord swept away another honour- 
able gentleman." 

Leif Jones, proposing to con- 


“ Tickets purchased before the date will 
admit holders at 2 p.m. to view the machine 
used when ‘ looping the loop,* and the passon- 


visible “ stout ; gratefully wetted his Home Eule brought ger carrying machine,** ^ 

parched lips withal. Eefreshed, he in, being third time of asking. Welsh , V ^ ^'arsity. 

tried again ; no articulate word domi- Church Disestablishment Bill and embarrassing this anony- 

nated the din. Plural Voting Bill also read amid Samson we shall go early and 

After further ten minutes of uproar, vociferous cheering by Ministerialists. 
through which from time to time A. S. 

Wilson tried to 'get in more or less “Councillor Johnson said the Bye Laws were 

relevant remark and was instantly ex- “His brilliant flashes of wit and humour 


xWshed bTth^^^ Cha™ Councillor Bayman bo added to the number. 

lB.ughtei.^^^TeeMeM^c2irv. . Mossel Bay Advertiser. 


masterfully managed difficult situation, . ° 
Winston interposed. A bird of the air f 

had brought news from Whips* Eoom ®^P®^ted, 
that all was well. Accordingly the ^ 


laughter.’’^Ttf^sdaZe Merairy. . . 

Almost the last thing you would have Henceforward the penalty for 
exnected ^ Councillor Batman is forty shillmgs. 


FiRSTLoRDgraciouslyconcededdivision "One of the strongest traits in Mrs. Barclay *s Report received by a South African 

clamoured fnr " ' ^ character is a love of all creatures, great and mine-manager: — 

moureu ior. ^ small— thrushes, wagtails and robins come to t‘The mule bainff A'<cnArimcnted with bv 

Its result profound surprise. So far her when she calls, and she keeps a little box feedktg oHad Seffs sriU b^ing carried 
from Government lacking support, the of worms to feed them.**— TToma?! at Home, out, but up to date the animal seems to keep 
amendment was negatived by more than Sometimes the worms must wish she in normal condition.** 


two to one. Majority rushed up to 140. wasn'*‘t quite so loving. 


I They must carry him out again. 
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LANGUAGE A LA MODE. 


“What do you think? Isn’|? it batheb, nice?** ’ “My dear, how utterly succulent ! ** 


AT THE PLAY, 

“The Two Virtues.” 

The news, which ran like wildfire 
through the town on Wednesday 
morning, that Sir George Alexander 
had signed the Covenant, must have 
stirred many hearts ; but those of us 
who saw him on the next night as the 
hero of Mr. Alfred Sutro’s comedy 
are hoping that, at any rate, there 
will be no lighting on Wednesday and 
; Saturday afternoons, and that sentry 
duty in the evenings may be performed 
by less valuable signatories. For in 
Jeffery ‘Pdiiion he has really found- a 
part to suit him, and a part which 
should keep him- busy for some months. 
Comedy is certainly his medium. 

<T-t is not, alas. Miss Martha Hed- 
man’s, nor is English her language. 
Her pretty foreign accent and tearful 
; manner became her as a French girl in 
Attach, but it won’t do for every 
‘ part she plays. It didn’t do in the least 
for Mrs, Qiiildford: The difficulty of 
understanding what she said was made 
: greater by a surprising catarrh amongst 
I the first-night audience, so that her 
scenes had a way of going like this : — 


Jeffery Panton {clearly). But I must 
just talk to you a moment. 

Stall on left. Honk — honk ! Honk ! 
H’r’r’m ! 

Dress circle. Honk ! Honk ! ! 

Mrs, Guildford. No, no, I mii5t gat on 
with my work. 

Stall just behind. What did she 

SAY? 

Her neighbour. Something about her 
work. 

Her other neighbour. Honk — ^lionk ! 
H’r’m I Honk — honk ! 

Gallery boy, HONK — HONK — 
HONE! - 

Several voices. Sh’sh! 

Mrs, Guildford. No . . : I . . . you . . . 

Second gallery boy. Stop that cough- 
ing there! - 

Injured voice. I can’t ’elp coughing! 

Several voices. Sh’sh ! 

But I ’m afraid the coughing was not 
always the fault of the microbes but 
sometimes of Mr. Sijtro, who seemed 
to be exploiting a wonderful talent for 
starting his Acts dully. The opening 
scene of the Second Act, between 
Guildford and Alice Exern, was par- 
ticularly tiresome. It went on a long 
time, and seemed when audible to be 


only a recapitulation of Act I. We 
simply had to cough. 

I have said nothing of the story, for 
the reason that a summary of it wmuld 
hardly do it justice.' ' It is slight, and yet 
just strong enough to carry two or there 
pleasant creations and much happy 
dialogue. The important thing is that « 
Sir George is on the stage most of the 1 
time, has many delightful things to. , 
say, and says them delightfully. There . 
are also Miss Henrietta Watson, Miss ■ 
Athene Seyler, ^ and Mr. Ht:rbert 
Waring, all excellent. . . - 

It remains to be said that the Two 
(Virtues hre Chastity and Charity ; that 
Mrs. Guildford lacked (I think — ^but 
they were coughing a good deal just 
then) the first virtue, and the other 
ladies the second; and that the re- 
clining chair in Act 1. was kindly lent 
by — but the name of the generous 
fellow will be revealed to- you in your 
programme when you go. M. 

“ " Paphniitlus * was given its first public 
performance in London recently. Miss Ellen 
Terry appeared in it as an abbeess.** 

Hang Kong Telegraph. 

Our impersonation of a nasty, sore 
throat “ ofi: ” is still the talk of China. 
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ONE WAY WITH THEM. 

Lesson is the best of living creatures 
(as so many of ns are), but he has one 
detestable foible — he always wants to 
read somefehing aloud. Now, reading 
aloud is a very special gift. Few men 
have it, and even of those few there are 
some who do hot 'force it upon their 
friends ; the rest have it not, and 
Leeson is of the rest. ’ “ “ 

In fact, it is really painful to listen 
to him, because he not only reads, but 
acts. If it is a woman speaking, he 
pipes a falsetto such as no woman out- 
side a reciter’s brain ever possessed. If 
it is a rustic, he affects a dialect from 
no known district. In emotional pas- 
sages one does not dare to look at him 
at all, but we all cower with our heads 
in our hands, as though^ we were con- 
victed but penitent criminals. So much 
for dramatic or dialogue pieces. When 
it comes to lyric poetry-^his favourite 
form of literature — Leeson sings, or 
rather cantillates, sw^^aying his body to 
the rhythm of the lines. If any of the 
poets could hear him they would be- 
come ‘bus-conductors at once ; it is as 
bad as that. 

Otherwise Leeson is excellent com- 
pany and one likes dining with him. 
But there ‘s always hanging over one 
the dread that he may have alighted on 
something new and w^onderful, and at 
j any moment ... 

I Directly I entered the house last 
I week I was conscious that this had 
happened — Leeson had made another 
discovery. I had not been in the 
\ drawing-room for more than a minute, 
f and had barely shaken hands with Mrs. 

: Leeson, when he pulled from his pocket 
I a thin book. I knew the worst at once : 

' , it had about it all the stigmata of new 
poetry. It was of the right deadly 
hue, the right deadly size, the right 
deadly roughness about the edges. 

“ I Ve got something here, my boy,” 

I he said. “ The real stuff. Let me ” 

Just at this moment the door opened 
i and some guests entered. 

' Never mind,” he remarked to me, 
as he approached to welcome them ; 

, “ later. It ’s wonderful — wonderful ! ” 

^ ; Other guests arriving occupied him, 

^ and then a servant came in to say that 
Ui he was wanted on the telephone, 
i He returned with the message that 
1 Captain Cathcart was sorry to say he 
I could not possibly be there until a 
( quarter-past eight. But please don’t 
wait. 

It was now five minutes past eight. 
“What I suggest,” said Leeson, “is 
that we do wait, and that we fill up the 
time by reading one or two poems by 
j a new man that I 've just discovered ? 
They ‘re simply wonderful ! ” 


He drew out the book and we all 
composed ourselves to the ordeal; Mrs. 
Gaston, who is the insincerest creature 
on earth and has no thoughts beyond 
Auction Bridge, even going so far as to 
say, ecstatically, “ A new poet ! How 
heavenly ! ” 

But Mrs. Leeson stopped it. “ Oh, 
no,” she said, “ don’t let us wait. Very 
likely Captain Cathcart will be later 
still.” And with-avsigh of relief that 
was almost audible we marched down 
to. dinner. 

i thought that Leeson cut the time 
over our cigars rather short, and we 
had no sooner returned to the drawing- 
room than he began again. “I ‘won’t 
keep you more than a few moments,” 
he said, “ but I very much want your 
opinion of a new poefe I have discovered. 
I have his work here,” and out came 
the deadly book, “ and I want to read 
one or two brief things.” 

“ Ch, George, dear,” said Mrs. Leeson, 
“do you mind postponing that for a 
little? Miss Langton is very kindly 
going to sing for us, and she has to 
leave early.” 

Lesson accepted the situation with 
as much philosophy as he could muster. 

' As a rule I am bored by amateur, or 
indeed any, singing after dinner, but I 
looked at Miss Langton with an ex- 
pression which a Society paper reporter 
might easily have misconstrued. 

Long before she had finished we were 
all -calling out, “ Thank you ! Thank 
you! Encore! Encore!” 

' Leeson alone was faint in his praises 
and his face fell to a lower depth when 
she began again. 

No sooner had she finished and gone 
than he was planning another effort, but 
during the opportunity afforded by her 
departure we had, with great address, 
divided ourselves into such animated 
groups that Mrs. Leeson, like a tactful 
hostess, laid her hand on his arm and 
caused him again to postpone it. 

He wandered forlornly from chair to 
chair, seeking an opening, and at last 
ventured to clear his throat and again 
ask if we would like to hear his new 
poet. “ I assure you he ’s wonderful ! ” 
But at this moment old Lady Thistle- 
wood uttered a little cry and at once 
bells V7ere rung for sal-volatile. Her 
ladyship, it seems, is subject to attacks 
of faintness. 

When next Leeson made his pro- 
posal the Buntons rose and, expressing 
every variety of sorrow and regret, stated 
that they had no idea it was so late 
and they must realty tear themselves 
away; Mrs. Bunton tactfully taking 
down the title of this dear new poet’s 
book and its publisher. 

This being the signal for the others 
to leave, I soon found myself alone. 


“ Now ! ” said Leeson with a trium- 
phant expression. “Thank goodness 
they ’re out of the way and we ’re quiet 
and snug. Now you shall hear my 
poet.” He felt for the book. “ I teil 
you ” He stopped in dismay. 

“ I could have sworn it; was in my 
pocket,” he said, and began to hunt 
about the room. 

“Where on earth can it be?” he 
said. 

I helped him to look for it, but in 
vain. 

“ Perhaps Mrs. Bunton took it ? ” I 
suggested. 

“ I ’m sure she didn’t,” he replied. 
“Perhaps Mrs. Leeson has it?” I 
said. 

But she had not. The last time she 
had seen it it was on the table after 
Mrs. Bunton copied the title. 

Leeson was so utterly dejected that 
I felt almost sorry for him. 

“ Well,” he said at last, “ that ‘s the 
strangest thing I ever heard of. What 
a disappointment ! I did want you to 
hear it.” 

But it was precisely because I didn’t 
that in my own pocket was the 
volume’s present hiding-place. When 
the front door had closed behind me 
half-an-hour later, I slipped it into the 
letter-box. 

THE FOX. 

The birds see him first, jay and black- 
bird and thrush ; 

Tliey shriek at his coming and curse 
him, each one ; 

With the clay of the vale on his pads 
and his brush, 

It ’s the FallowfieUI fox and ho ’s 
pretty near done ; 

It’s a couple of hours since a whip 
tally-ho'd him ; 

Now the rookery ’s stooping to mob and 
to goad him ; 

There ’s an earth on the hill, but he ’s 
cooked past believing. 

And his tongue ’s hanging out and his 
wet ribs are lieaving. 

Here lie comes up the field at a woe- 
begone trot ; 

He 's stiff as a poker, he ’s done all 
he knows ; 

Now the ploughmen’ll view' him as 
likely as not ; 

There — they run to the paling and 
yell as he goes : 

Here’s an end, if we live to be tw'O 
minutes older ; 

See, be turns a glazed eye o’er a mud- 
spattered shoulder ; 

There’s a hound through the hedge- 
row, . . . Game ’s up, and he ’s 
beaten, 

And he faces about with a snarl to be 
eaten. 
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The hero who took out a party op ladies eerretino. 


THE RING. 

ElEEKS V. COCKLES. 

I. — Old Style. 

Tony ShovelL 

The id uch - boomed fight between 
Nobby Keeks and Bill Cockles ended 
in something of a fiasco, the last named 
being knocked out with a terrific upper- 
cut in the first round. 

The men stripped well, and appeared 
in excellent fettle. The fight com- 
menced precisely at 11.22, only fifty- 
two minutes after the advertised time. 

l5^ Bound. — Both men opened 
wearily, sparring for an opening. Pre- 
sently Cockles stepped in and drove 
his left hard to the nose, drawing blood. 
Keeks drew back, and Cockles, following 
up his advantage, got in a nicely-judged 
left hook on the eye, which began to 
swell ominously. Though his sup- 
porters were obviously chagrined. Keeks 
kept his head admirably, and cleverly 
ducked under a right swing and clinched. 
At the breakaway Cockles got his left 
home on the ribs, but in doing so left 
himself open, and Keeks shook him up 
badly with a jao to the jaw. Cockles' 
hands dropped momentarily, and Keeks, 


whipping in a smashing right uppercut, 
had his man down and out. 

A poor struggle, lost solely through 
carelessness. 

II. — New Style. 

By Philip Keppermann, 

At twenty-two and a-half minutes 
past eleven last night a man stood 
looking wistfully over a sea of faces 
looming whitely through a thin blue 
haze of tobacco smoke. At his feet lay 
stretched the limp body of his anta- 
gonist. The disappearance of one eye 
under a large red swelling, combined 
with a patulous and rubescent nose, 
detracted to some extent from the 
dignity of his appearance. An ugly 
patch of crimson over his left ribs held 
the attention fantastically, morbidly. 
It was blood, human blood, his own 
blood. The thought fascinated me . . . 

Somewhere a voice was counting 
slowly, steadily, unhesitatingly — one — 
two — three . . . The voice had in it 
the inexorable quality of Fate ; it 
brought tears to the eyes like the wail 
of the Chorus in some Greek drama. 

I looked at the man by my side. His 
regard was fixed intently on the pros- 
trate figure in the ring. His fingers 


played uneasily with his watch-chain. 
He wore evening dress, and I noticed 
that his tie was a little crooked. 

Away outside we caught the distant 
hoot of a motorcar. A dog barked. 
Then a woman in the audience sneezed ; 
it seemed unwarrantable, impertinent, 
almost a desecration . . . 

The voice that was counting ceased. 
The limp figure did not move. The 
one wistful eye of the victor closed for 
a moment in relief. There was a sud- 
den incursion of hurrying figures into 
the ring. , . . 

The great fight was over. Nobby 
Keeks had beaten Bill Cockles. 

By Theresa Chingles, * 

I was pne of forty-four women who 
witnessed the great battle last night. 
There were, it was said, over three 
thousand men. 

On my left sat a young girl in a rose- 
pink evening dress, with a dove-colour 
opera cloak covering her bare shoulders. 
Her eyes followed intently the strug- 
gling figures on the stage, and I 
observed that she wore an engagement 
ring with three diamonds. 

A few seats away, surrounded by a 
swarm of men in evening dress, sat a 
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grey-haired woman, watching the fight 
. -with interest through a gold-rimmed 
lorgnette. Her eyes twinkled as heavy 
blows were delivered, and when one of 
the men began to bleed copiously from 
the nose, she uttered an exclamation of 
delight. She wore black. 

So far as I could observe, no woman 
present showed any sign of repulsion. 
It seemed to me significant of the times. 
I whispered to my neighbour, “ 0 Um^ 
pora ! 0 mores ! ” but slie replied 
coldly, ^‘Not at all 1” I checked my 
impulse to add Aidrcs temps, aulres 
mmurs ! 

Of the actual fight I am not com- 
petent to speak. I was most interested 
in the referee, whose strong mobile 
; face reminded me occasionally of Lord 
Bybon, at other times of Mr. Winston 
CHURO niLL. 

By the Eev. Bohcrt ShucJdeherry. 

I I 'had never -seen a boxing contest 
: before I was invited by the enterprising 
' editor of The Daily Gong to witness the 
' encounter last night between ** Nobby” 
Keeks and William Cockles. 

I found an excellent seat reserved for 
me. It was nearing midnight when 
the two men mounted the platform. 
Cockles came first, wearing a scarlet | 
dressing-gown with yellow collar and 
cufis. He seemed to me a bluff, hearty, 
good - tempered - looking man , though 
perhaps unduly prominent in the lower 
jaw. Keeks, who followed, wore a 
bright green dressing-gown with a 
pink sash, and shook hands with six 
or seven members of the audience. He 
was taller and heavier tlian his oppo- 
nent, and his features, to my mind, 
moi'e intelligent but less amiable. 

There was a long delay, during 
which I was given to understand that 
the men’s hands were being bandaged 
for some reason. At length the swarm 
of seconds and advisers disappeared to | 
the sound of a gong, and the com- 1 
batants stood up and advanced upon 
one another. I was embarrassed to 
observe that they were nearly nude, 
but my embarrassment did not seem 
to be shared by any of the ladies 
present, so perhaps I have no right to 
complain. 

The actual boxing did not last nearly 
so long as the preliminaries. This 
was perhaps just as well, since Keeks, 
afterwards announced the victor, unfor- 
tunately sustained considerable damage 
to his right eye and was also losing 
blood from his nose — nasty injuries 
which, in my opinion, sliould have led 
to the competition being stopped while 
he received medical attention. No doubt 
the injuries were undesigned. 

-Cockles soon afterwards fell down, 
and refused to rise while some indi- 


vidual slowly counted ten. This, I was 
told, indicated that he was desirous of 
withdrawing from the contest before 
his antagonist sustained any further 
damage. In my judgment this gene- 
rosity merited the award of victory; 
but no doubt the authorities know their 
business. 

I w^as glad to have an opportunity 
of gaining a new experience, but on 
the whole I must say I prefer a quiet 
rubber of whist. 

THE OPPORTUNIST. 

THEpersonal distinctions, experiences, 
successes, opinions, anecdotes and statis- 
tics of Dr. Peterson, F.B.C.S.-,- M.R.C.P., 
are too many for me to mention here, 
but are never too many for him to 
mention anywhere. That was the diffi- 
culty with which the Governors of the 
St. Barnabas Throat and Ear Hospital 
were confronted from the beginning to 
the end of their business of administra- 
tion. As member of their honorary 
staff he performed his fair share of suc- 
cessful operations, but when it came to 
speech-making he had no consideration 
either for his own throat or for any- 
body else’s ears; 

“ It ’s my belief,” said the Cliairman, 
at the special meeting of the Board 
called ‘to arrange the programme for 
the opening of the new wung, *'that 
the whole of this project originated in 
Peterson’s desire to make himself 
beard.” 

I certainly remember his introduc- 
ing the matter to the Board,” said 
Thompson, “ with a brief sketch of his 
own career.” 

** And if the foundation stone could 
only speak,” said Vernon-White, ''it 
probably wouldn’t be able to recall the 
name of the man who laid it, but would 
repeat from memory the whole of 
Peterson’s private history.” 

" Proposed, seconded and carried 
unanimously,” reported the Secretary, 
" that at the opening of the new wing 
no speech be made by Dr. Peterson.” 

'' So much for our resolution,” said 
Bainbridge. “Nevertheless the com- 
pany will have barely got seated before 
it hears Peterson wondering whether 
he may occupy a moment of their valu- 
able time with a little experience which 
happened to him the other day.” 

“ Even he will give way to Sir Thin- 
gummy,” said Thompson, referring to 
the great man who had been invited to 
make the groat speech. 

Bainbridge was always a pessimist. 
“ Whether,” he said, “ the context be 
the opening of the new wing or the duty 
of gratitude to the man that opened it, 
the one subject the meeting will hear 
aU about will be the son of Peter.” 


“Proposed, seconded and carried 
unanimously,” reported the Secretary,, 
“that the vote of thanks to Sir 
Frederick Gorton be moved by the 
Chairman.” 

“J see myself,” said the Chairman, 

“ resuming my seat after a few moments 
of inaudible confusion, and I hear a 
ringing voice crying forth : ‘ In rising 
on behalf of the Medical and Surgical 
Staff to propose a vote of thanks to our 
dear Chairman, I may perhaps be per- 
mitted to remind you that I joined that 
staff in 1887, and that since I ’ ” 

“Who’s the senior member of the 
staff?” asked the Chairman. 

“ Peterson,” said Bainbridge. 

“ Who ’s the oldest in mere age ? ’ 

“ Peterson.” 

The Chairman thought hard. “ The 
event is fixed for April 29th,*’ said he. 
“Whoso week on duty is that? ”, 

Tho Secretary looked up the books. 
His face fell. “ Peterson’s,” lie said. 

“ Proposed, seconded and carried 
unanimously,” said the Chairman hur- 
riedly, without troubling to take the voio, 
“that Dr. Wilkes bo appointed to move 
the vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
and that the Secretary be instructed to 
explain tho matter, with due tact and 
circumspection, to Dr. Petei’son.” 

“Dear Peterson,” wrote the Secre- 
tary, — “At the ceremony of the opening 
of the new wing, my Board is particu- 
larly anxious that everything should go 
with a swing, and that there shall bo 
no possibility of any hitch. I am in- 
structed to ask you if you will be so 
good as to hold yourself in readiness to 
make the big technical speech of the day 
in the unhappy event of Sir Frederick 
Gorton failing to turn up. One is 
never safe with these London men, and 
it is for that reason tliafc the Board 
hopes you will not mind putting your- 
self to trouble which may prove wasted. 
Some of the less eloquent members of 
the Staff can be got to make the short 
formal speeches.” 

Sir Frederick turned up all right, as 
the Secretary had taken care that ho 
should, and declared the wing open, 
and thanked the Board for asking him. 
Thereupon the Board, by its Chairman, 
thanked him, and lio rose again and 
very briefly thanked the Board for 
thanking him. Then Dr. Wilkes got 
up and thanked tho Chairman even 
more briefly still, and the Chairman 
got up again and thanked Dr. Wilkos 
for thanking him. In fact, only one 
man didn’t get his share of formal 
gratitude, for no one thanked Dr. Peter- 
son for rising (if he might) to express a 
few words of thanks to Dr. Wilkes. . 

Anticipating this possibility, Dr. j 
Peterson devoted the larger part of 
his speech to thanking himself. 
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Qrannie. “And wit’s the matter "wi’ mb eicht leg, Doctor? ’’ 

Doctor. “Oh, tost oip age, Mrs. MacDoggall,” 

Qrannie. “ Hoots, man ; ye ’re haverin’. The left leg ’s hale and soond, and they ’re bajih the same age.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. PimcKs Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

To read An Englishman Looks at the World (Cassell), 
a collection of “unrestrained remarks on contemporary 
matters — aeroplanes, Chesterton and Belloc, libraries, 
labour unrest, the Great State, and the like — by Mr. H. G. 
Wells, is to be delighted or infuriated according to your 
natural habit of mind. If established in tolerable comfort 
in a world which you judge,- for all its blemishes, to be on 
the whole rather well run, you will resent exceedingly this 
pert young man (for Mr. Wells is. still astonishingly 
young) with his preposterous eagerness, his insane passion 
for questioning and tinkering and most unfairly putting 
you and your kind in the wrong. You wilt no doubt find 
excellent grounds for doubting his ability to reconstruct; 
for suspecting what you will feel to be his pretentious 
breadth of view, his assumed omniscience. But if, on the 
other hand, thinking life in your sombre moments a night- 
.mare of imbecility and in your more expansive moments 
a high adventure of immeasurable possibilities, you are 
straitened between cold despairs' and immense hopes, you 
will readily forgive this irreverent, self-confident critic- 
journalist any crude things he may have said in his haste 
for sake of his flashes of perception, his happily descriptive 
phrases, his inspiring anticipations, his uncalculating can- 
dour, and above all his generous preoccupation with things 
that matter enormously. “ What we prosperous people 
who have nearly all the good things of life and most of the 


opportunities have to do now is to justify ourselves,” That 
is a sentiment and a challenge repeated or implied through- 
out the book. This Englishman looking at his world looks 
with quick eyes. He is himself so intensely interested that 
he can only fail to interest such as find "his whole attitude 
an outrage upon their finally adopted convictions and 
conventions. 

Have you noticed the way in which certain stories bear 
the mark of a particular place or period ? If ever there was 
a novel that vociferated “Cambridge ” in every line, The 
Making of a Bigot (Holder and Stoughton) is that one. 
Well indeed may its paper wrapper display a drawing of 
King’s Chapel, though as a matter of fact only the action 
of the first chapter passes in the University town. Miss 
Eosb Macaulay has based her story upon a quaintly 
attractive theme. Her hero, Eddy Oliver, is a type new to 
fiction. Eddy saw good in everything to such an extent 
that he allowed himself to be persuaded into active sympathy 
with the aims of practically everyone who was aiming at 
anything, however mutually irreconcilable the aims might 
be. “ He went along with all points of view so long as they 
were positive ; as soon as condemnation or rejection came 
in, he broke off.” Consequently, as you may imagine, his 
career was pleasantly involved. It embraced the Church, 
various forms of Socialism, and at one time and another some 
devotion to the ideals of Nationalism, Disarmament, Im- 
perial Service a-nd the Primrose Lea^e. But please don’t 
imagine that all this is told in a spirit of comedy. Miss 
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Macaulay is, if anything, almost too dry and serious ; this, 
and her disproportionate affection for the word “rather,” 
a little iropaired my own enjoyment of the book. It con- 
tains some happily sketched types of modernity — all of 
them Cambridge to the back-bone; and Eddy's final dis- 
covery (which makes the bigot), that one can’t achieve any- 
thing in life without some wholesale hatreds, is genuine 
enough — more so than the system of card-cutting by which 
he settles his convictions. Miss Macaulay has already, I 
am told, won a thousand pounds with a previous book; 
this one proves her the possessor of a gift of originality 
that is both rare and refreshing. 

I could imagine a novel with which I could sympathise 
deeply, based upon the theme of England’s regeneration by 
means of the right type of Tory squire, but it would be a 
novel with a more credible hero and conceived in a less 
petty spirit of party bias than Mr. H. N. Dickinson has 
given us in The Business of a Gentleman (HeinemAnn). 
For, in the first place, Sir Bohert Wilton, who figured of 
coutse in Keddy and Sir Guy ’ 


and Lady Bannard — he has, 
in fiict, by this time married 
Marion, late Sir Ony's widow 
—is far too jumpy and nervy 
a person to fit my ideal of a 
paternal ' landlord, and what 
is, after all, more important, I 
feel convinced that his tenants 
and stable-lads would have 
thought the sam e. Secondly, 

I refuse to believe that a 
spinster, however soured, 
however much devoted to the 
cause of Labour and mis- 
guided ' crusades for social 
purity, would have behaved 
as Miss Baker does in this 
book; and deliberately ■ at- 
tempted to . father a false 
scandal on' Sir Bohert merely 
because she hated his type. 

And if the author replies that 
he knows of such an instance I maintain that it was just 
one of those things which the art: of selection should have 
prompted him to leave out, I have, of course, no fault to 
find with Mr. Dickinson's style, which as usual is curiously 
simple yet at the same time attractive, nor with his powers 
of character-sketching. His schoolboy of seventeen, Eddie 
Diirwold, is in this book particularly good. It is the things 
that these people do that bothers me. And if I might 
venture to rename The Business of a Gentleman the title I 
should choose is “The Escapade of an Egoist.” 

Mr, Sidney Low has paid some visits to Egypt and the 
Sudan, has kept his eyes very wide open and has written 
Egypt in Transition (Smith, Elder) in consequence. The 
Earl of Cromer, who has also been there or thereabouts, 
introduces the book to the notice of the public with an 
appreciative preface. Am I then in a position to pass 
judgment? Yes, I am ,* for J can claim to be literally more 
informed on the subject than most people, having above 
my share of friends and relations who have been there. I 
have the clearest possible picture of the country— a stretch 
of sand, some pyramids in the background, and, in the 
centre foreground, smiling enigmatically— not the Sphinx, 
but my friend or relation. I at once gave ‘ Mr. Low 
five marks out of ten upon discovering that none of his 
illustrations reproduced hirnself either on or off a camel. 



On less personal grounds, I have no scruple in giving him 
the remaining five for the vastly interesting facts, political, 
international, social and racial, with which he entertained 
me. It requires no small skill in a dispenser of such facts 
to make them entertaining. Twice only was I miiided to 
quarrel with him ; once when he expressed a general con- 
tempt, based upon one egregious example, for the foreign 
exports of Oxford and Cambridge, and again when he got 
on to the subject of tourists, \vho include my nearest and 
dearest, and abused them from the standpoint of a “ visitor.” 
In the first case he was absurd, in the second, common- 
place; but he made ample compensation for both by his 
memorable chapter of “ Conclusions,” in wdiich he gave me 
clearly to understand why Bast, being East, will never be 
joined to West, always West, but yet how thq twain have 
got within measurable distance of one another. 

There must have been moments when Napoleon found 
St. Helena a little quiet for a man of his temperament ; when 
the monotony of his life there pressed somewhat hardly 

upon him. On these occa- 
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sions I like to think of him 
saying philosophically to 
himself, as he remembered 
what Mr. Eudolf Pickthall 
calls “ the last phase but 
two,” “ Well, after all, this 
isn’t Elba. I ’ve got that 
much to be thankful for.” 
In The Comic Kingdom 
(Lane) Mr. Pickthall shows 
how everybody on the island 
struggles to make a bit out of 
their visitors. Little children 
rallied round with posies of 
wild flowers, demanding 
large sums in payment. 
Bogus monks waved crosses 
at him, and, if he pretended 
not to notice them, rolled in 
the dust under his carriage 
■wheels. There was never a 
moment when somebody was 
not calling with a bust of the Emperor or Empress, 
price thme hundred^ francs. And itinerant bands played 
under his windows into the small hours of the morning. 
I can imagine him saying, in the words of Orestes, 
“Dis is a dam country.” Orestes was the guide who 
conducted Mr. Pickthall through the island. It re- 
volted him, but he did it. “I tink we better leave to- 
morrow,” was a sort of refrain with Orestes. He had a 
poor opinion of Elba, wdiich I for one do not share. 
After reading The Comic Kingdom I feel that one of my 
coming holidays must be^ spent climbing its hills and 
supplying its thirsty inhabitants with wune. The scenery 
is apparently worth while, and the natives appear a friendly 
lot. I like their enthusiasm for literature. They turned 
out in their hundreds and insisted on Mr. Pickthall’s 
standing treat, just because they mistook him for a great 
historian. When I tell them I Avrite for Bunch they will 
be all over me. 

From a notice of “The New Standard Dictionary” in 
The London Teacher : — 

** The Dictionary is arranged in alphabetical order, thus being a great 
time saver, and one can find what is required with the greatest ease.” 

Otherwise it is so awkward, when you want to know how 
to spell “ parallel ” in a hurry, to have to go through one 
volume after another until you come to it. 
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LOOKING WELL FORWARD. 

First Survivor fro)n Wreck (to Second S'urvivor). “ ’Ow much ought vve to ask off the 
MUSIC-’ALLS when we get back — ’UNDRED-AN’ -FIFTY QUID A WEEK OR TWO 'UNDRED?” 


CHARIVARIA. 

In view of the grave importance of 
the present political situation, the price 
of Punch will remain as heretofore. 

“The risk of flying is very greatly 
exaggerated,” ' says ' Mr. Winston 
Churchill. Then why funk a General 
Election? ■ 

Some people have such a nasty way 
of putting things ! Liberal gentleman 
to Unionist gentleman: “Well, have 
you taken the pledge? ” 

Attempts are now being made to 
establish penny postage between Engi 
land and France.” The Germans are 
said to feel flattered that we should 
still consider the privilege of corre- 
sponding with them worth two-pence- 
halfpenny. ... ... 

The public indignation against the 
woman who damaged the “ Eokeby 
Venus” continues unabated, and most 
inhuman propositions are being made. 
On'e gentleman has even been heard to 
suggest that the woman ought to be 
made to serve her term of imprisonment 
in the Eoyal Academy. • ... 

''fi 5lS 
> 1 < 

General Villa’s statement that, un- 
less the ransom lie demands is paid, at 
once, he will 'expose the body of the 
son of General Terrazas to the fire of 
the Federals confirms * the opinion 
prevalent in this country that General 
Villa is not really a very nice mah.‘ 

s[: jjs - .’i 

“THE BENTON INQUIEY 

. TROMISE THAT 'justice WILL BE * 
EXECUTED.” 

' ’ ^ ' Observer.' 

We were under the impression that 
'this execution had taken place some 
time since* in Mexico, for Justice has 
not been seen there for a long time. ’ 

, 54? 

' A Norfolk doctor declares that the 
sting of a bee is a most effective cure 
for both rheumatism and sciatica. It 
is also an infallible cure for inertia. 

The yearly volume of judicial statis- 
tics just issued shows a marked decrease 
in business in all the courts except the 
Divorce Court ; and there is some talk 
of the legal profession erecting a statue 
of a co-respondent as a mark of their 
appreciation. 

Persons who like to be seen reading 
a two-penny newspaper are now in a 
quandary since the price of The Times 
has ' been reduce'd, and it is again 
rurhbured that, in order to cater for 
this class, an unsuccessful halfpenny 


paper is about to raise' its price to 
twopence. ‘ .u 
* ^1* 

' Sussex has been suffering from an 
epidemic of sheep-stealing. The police 
theory is that the sheep are carried off 
at night in motor cars — the silly 
creatures . accepting with ‘ alacrity the 
novel offer of a ride in an automobile. 

Several prominent authors having 
stated that their best ideas come to 
them while taking a tub, quite a 
number of unsuccessful scribes 'have, 
we hear, almost made up their minds 
to the experiment of one bath a week. 

❖ ❖ 

In an Introductory Note to the serial 
publication of The Woman Tho7t Gavest 
Me, entitled “ Why I wrote the Story,” 
the Master attempts to shift the 
blame — or, anyhow, to apportion the 
responsibility. One day, it seems, Mr. 
Caine heard the story which form's the 
basis of the novel. He first told' it to' 


a Cabinet Minister," who w^as visibly ! 
touched.” He next tried it on a tailor, 
who was “just as obviously affected.” 
Then comes ^ this ‘delicious passage:— 

“ After that I called on my publisher 
and, not being able to get the story 
out of my thoughts, I told it to him as 
well. His eyes filled, his head dropped, . 
and he was* as' deeply touched as I and , 
the tailor and the Cabinet Minister 
had been.” It is generally understood 
that Mr. Heinemann has since had a 
complete recovery. 

“ Owing to the number of rats and crickets 
in . her bedroom a nurse employed by ' the ! 
Dudley Board of Guardians, it . was stated at 
the meeting of the board yesterday, had 
resigned. 

It was decided to engage a professional rat- . 
catcher .” — Daily Mail. 

It is, however, not altogether satisfac- 
tory to be nursed by a professional rat- 
catcher, and some of the patients are 
already complaining most bitterly of 
thhhhange. ‘ 
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THE HAT, 

“Of course/' said the lady of the house, “you can turn 
yourself into a hermit if you like. We ‘11 build you a little 
cell, and ” 

“What?/* I said. “A real hermit, in a long robe like a 
bath-gown? With a real cell, and a dish of herbs on a 
plain deal table, and some' rocks to sleep. oh, and a folio 
volume always open at the same place ? May I really be 
like that?” ^ , 

“Yes/’ she said, “that’s what you're coming to. And 
there 11 be a notice stuck up on a tree — ‘ This way to the 
Hermit/ with a painted han(£’’ 

“I know the' sort,” I said, hand. with only one 
finger.” ' ' : • ^ ' 

“ Yes, one finger painting in tlie direction of the cell. 
And all the /village children will follow you when you go 
out, and you 11 threaten' tl^m with a gnarled stick, and 
you ’ll be indicted as a nuisance.” . 

“But not for a long time,” I said. ^ “il shall have lots of 
good hermiting before that h append; f \I‘ shall have my 
breakfasts quite alone and nobody^ wiUr?*? to go tjo 

Mrs. Latimer’s: musical aftefnoqnrin London, 4 to 7.” • 
“Well, you’re not a hermit’yetV^sprypu’lH come 

to Mrs. Latimer’s with 'met'"' You know you ’iL enjoy it 
when you get there.” ‘ ' >'• 

I “ I wqn’t.’*" /' ' „ \ , 

I “ And.you 11 meet plenty of your friends.” /**’’*“/ 

I “ But I don’t want to meet my friends,’/ 1 said.^ “ Friends 
are people yoji go pn being friends \yith’withouf- meeting 
them. Tlfat’s the essence, of true ''friendship^ you- k^ 
Absence/'dpesn’t alter it, '..You kePp on thTn]|ing ;oi dear old 
Jack and what fun you used to have iogetbrn'lit CaSiBridge; 
and thep some day a funny old geixtleman comes^up.to.you 
in the sfreetjand&says- you don’t’ i^enSember^him, and -you 
pretend’ yorTknow him _ quite w’ell,'^nd^tJs‘,Jack^ 
time, and'you wonder /hdw he’s got^so wMle'^you 
yourself "have kept on being as youh^'as over. "That’s 
friendship/’ 

“ This,”^^she said, “ is not an Essay Club.” 

“What hhbuld a wpman, khd>v, of . friendship ? ” I said 
bitterly. Besides, I. shall have* to get a new top-hat/’ vr 
“ Well/’, she said, therp ’s nothing so very awful in that. 
But whai’s the maiter .with, the old one ? ” ^ 

“The old one,’! I^aidv^^^is/a blocked sepulchre, and even 
the black part, of it is aot. very good. The lining is of the 
sort that: makes it jaecessary to place it on a table with the 
opening .dowaa/' Fortunate woman, your hats require no 
lining and, you don’t take them off. ;You cannot sympathise 
with my fe^ings. Such a top-hat as mine is- good enough 
for a BdarH meeting, but it pannot go to Mrs. Latimer’s 
musical afternoon. Her footman would despise me.” 

“Very well,” she said^..“get your new hat and have it 
ready for tWs day fortnight.” - 
The upshqt ofithis conversation was that on the following 
day 1 went to. London, wearing my old top-hat, and. called 
at Messrs. Hutchfield’s, Jbhe famous hatters. It is not a 
very large shop, but ^ it is very high, and something like 
a million white hat-boxes, each presumably containing a 
hat, are stacked in gleaming tiers from floor to ceiling. 
The higher ones are fetched down by means of a long pole 
• provided at one end with a sort of inverted hook. It is a 
most dexterous and pleasing trick, only to be attempted by 
an old hand. An inexperienced practitioner would certainly 
bring down an avalanche of hat-boxes on the heads of the 
customers. On one side of the room there is a patent stove 
in which several irons were heating, not for torture, but for 
the improvement of hats. Several aproned attendants were 
bustling about, and one or two customers with bare heads 


were eyeing one another with an exaggerated air of hauglity 
nonchalance, as who should say, “ Observe, we do not wear 
white aprons. We do not belong to the shop. Wo are 
genuine customers. We are waiting for our hats.” 

“ Good morning,” I said. • 

“ Good morning, Sir,” said one of the attendants ; “ what 
would you be requiring to-day P"” 

“ I think,” I said, “it was a hat. Yes, I ’m sure it was. 
A top-hat, you know — one of your best.” - 
“ Pardon me, Sir/’ With a graceful and airy movement 
he whisked off my bid hat and took its measure in length 
and breadth, i i . ' ” ' ’ > ^ 

“ You mustn’t draw any inference from the lining,” I 
said. “ I ’m not really as poor as all that. I ’vo meant to 
have it re-lined several times, but somehow- 1 never brought 
it off*. Still, it ’s b4en a good hat.” 

“ Yes, Sir,” he saifii 

“Could it be •' 

“ Ob, yes, Sir, \v6 could re-line it for you and make it 
look almost as good ^as new,”* ' — 

“ Splendid I ” I criocl. “ Then 1 slian’t want a new one, 
shall I?” : ^ 

“ Well, Sir, it would take some little time. You would 
want to^wear somejihing to go on with till it ’s finislied.” 

“ There is,” I said; “ some force in that. Put the machine 
on me at once.” \ . . . • 

“The what, Sir?- ^ *'./'* 

“The maciiine,”j I said. “The -beautifully contrived 
apparatus 'made of < ever so many wo(5deh keys like the 
inside of a piano-Lohly these ^are set im circles. It fits 
close to.^ the -head aiid youvcan make -it looser or tighten, 
and when ybu’ve got it on you look like a- Siamese king 
in his!crown. . And when you lake it'bff you tear out a 
piece^of paper and that gives yOT^t’he exact h&asure to a 
hair’s-breadth. Come, I ’m ready.” ^ 

His face relaxed into a serious kind of smile. ‘ * 
/“Certainly,’: be said, “ 3 ^ou shall have* it -oh, Sh', if you 
like. , But I/thonglit, being- an old customer and your 
measure being known, it might hot be necessary^” 

.“Very* “well,” I said, “I’ll give up the-ma-chino, but I 
don’t see how I’ isan take any further pleasure in this 
purojlTaso." Still, '.ifiyqu know so' well ’ ” 

- “.We don’t jforget customers of thirty yeai's’ standing,” 
he said proudly.— - j 

j’ ' ‘.‘That settteS'iti,” I said. •“! will now buy four hats — 

I a top-hat, ^bgwio'r, a s6ft felt and a straw hat/’ 

“Yes, Sir,” he s|iid, and from an upper tier he extracted 
a hat-boxiout of which he sliortly produced a top-hat and 
placed it on my head. • It did- not fit’ at fiirSt, but fire soon 
reduced it to obedience. 

“The others must be similarly treated,” I said as I left 
the shop.‘ 

Unfortunately, in the interval it had begun to rain and 
every taxi seemed .to be taken. *“ You know what a new 
top-hat looks like after that. However, witli two hats to 
choose from, I am now ready to face Mrs. Latimer’s 
footman. * • R. C. L. 

“It has been arranged that the dinner which the Hodern Lan- 
guages Association had intended to give to Professor Rudolf Euclccn, 
of Jena, on the occasion of his forthcoming visit to England to lecture 
before the Association, shall bo amalgamated with the public dinner 
arranged by the Conimittee of Friends and Admirers of Professor 
Eucken.” — Morning Post* 

Professor Eucken {at last giving icag): “What is this, 
waiter? ” 

Waiter {confidcniialhj ) : “Another little amalgamation, Sir. 
The Modern Languages’ ice pudding and the Friends and 
Admirers’ soft roes on toast.” 
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Beclining NiiL “I DO^^’x bother to hold the girls kow-a-days, I just let ’em nestle.’ 


OUE NEW PENNY PAPEE. 

Thanks to Sir Edward Carson — or, 
; as The Times prefers to put it, “ the 
' grave importance of the present political 
j situation” — the price of The Times has 
fallen to one penny. 

i While it must be admitted that the 
famous journal is well wortli a penny, 
we think it only fair to say that certain 
issues of The Daily Mail and Evening 
News last week, whose amazing edi- 
I torial organisations were so freely and 
i disinterestedly engaged in overcoming 
colossal obstacles in order to give 
I information about the approaching 
> revolution, were worth anything from 
fourpence to ninepence apiece, 
j If these philanthropic journals had 
i not been behind The Times last week, 

I what might we not have missed? Who, 

. for instance, would have learned that 
; the price (M.) . . . was equivalent to 
that of one penny paper and two half- 
! penny papers per We have 

checked that statement, with the aid of 
a ready-reckoner and a Latin diction- 
ary, and we find it substantially correct. 
We are also able to agree to the further 
statement made last Thursday, that 
‘'from Monday next The Times, to- 
gether with any one of the halfpenny 


morning papers, will be obtainable for 
less than the present price of The Times 
alone.” If the mathematician who dug 
up that fact had said “evening” instead 
of “ morning ” his statement, curiously 
enough, would still have been right. 

Thanks to the reminder from The 
Evening Neivs that first numbers had 
been known to become valuable, fetching 
from £10 to £100, some 27,000 people 
put aside nice clean copies of The Times 
on Monday, in the hope of selling them 
at a profit of about 24,000 per cent, 
in 1964. 

The greatest achievement in the 
annals of journalism was of course The 
Daily Mail man’s successful attempt 
to interview the publisher of The Times. 
How he managed it we cannot think; 
but we are very, very grateful to him. 
We may add that ours is the only 
journal that has succeeded in inter- 
viewing the intrepid reporter. “ How 
did you contrive to force your way 
through the seething mass in Printing 
I House Square, and pass the closely- 
guarded portals of the world’s chief 
and largest newspaper ofGice ; and by 
what means did you persuade the 
Colossus of publishing to tell you, any- 
thing about it ? ” we asked. We regret 
■that we cannot give his reply; only 


the incomparable genius of the painter 
of La Gioconda could do that. 

A curious incident took place outside 
the Mansion House on Monday. ■ In 
the Agony Column of a famous two- 
penny newspaper on Saturday the 
following announcement had appeared : 
“Will wate f. u. outsd. Mansn. Hs. 
10-11 Mon. morn. Carry cop. Times 
so I may no its u.” A frantic .lady 
rushed at so many young and middle- 
aged men, exclaiming, “Horace ! at last 
we meet ! ” that long before 10.30 it 
was necessary for a kindly. City police- 
man to lead her away to a neigh- 
bouring cherfiist’s for first aid. 


“ The fact that to-day is the 104th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Mr. Gladstone prompts 
reflection as to the diflerent ways in which 
their birthdays have been regarded by some 
famous men .” — Westminster Gazette* 

The Writer (as he finishes) : “ Got it in 
at last, thank Heaven ! ” 


“A number of motor-cars, including one 
belonging to Mr. Lloyd George, are blocked 
in the Snowdon district, and the sheep fanners 
are much perturbed .” — Morning Post 

However, they can sleep soundly in 
their beds now, for he is back in Lon- 
don again. 
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^lancing through this it was bed-time. } The next day I changed the two 
THE SLIT TROUSER. I put DasA under my arm, for I always library books that were finished for 

(Whose arriml in England is rejported read for half-an-bour M so inbed. How two moij, but it was Dash which I 

in the photographic press.) it happened I cannot imagine, but when took up first. There is no doubt about 

, ^ I picked pp the book and began to its being a very remarkable book, but 

You who see advanced attiie re£& I foun^ much to my surprise, that I had had a rather heavy day and 

Photographed for you to mock, jj, ^yas the other library novel. my brain was not at its best. What 

.a ivo ‘Have you begun Dash yet?’' B. extraordinary novels people do write 


i You who see advanced attire 
I Photographed for you to mock, 
j Hold your ridicule or ire, 

Wax not scornful at the shock ; 
Let not your compassion freeze, 
Hark to Archie for a bit, 

Ponder, if you please, his pleas, 
Patience, ere jou slight his slit. 

Long there raged a warfare grim 
In the councils of the Nut ; 

Socks were all in all to him 
Abso-simply-lutely ; biU— 

Here *s a problem for you pat — 
H-ow hball Archibald disclose 
Through the thickness of the spat 
Iridescent demi-hose ? 

Yesteryear- that problem 
One day spatted he 
Lacking colour ; and the 

Spatless, in chromatic ^ 

No dilemma rends him 
Bidding this or that 
See, his side-cleft bags 
Spat and sock an equal . 


asked me at lunch. 

“ Oh, yes, rather,” I said. 

**I envy you,”, he replied. ‘'He 
far have you got ? ” 

“ Not very far yet,” I said. 

“ It ’s fine, isn’t it ? ” he remarked. 
“ Pine.” 


nowadays! Fancy making a whole 
book, as the author of Hoi Maraschino 
How has done, out of the Elberfeldt talking 
horses ! In this book, which has an 
excellent murder in a stable in it, the 
ed. criminal is given away by a horse who 
tells her master (it is a mare) what she 


DASH.’’ 

“There’s no 


The next evening I had just taken saw. I couldn’t lay the story down, 
up Dash again when I remembered That night I dined out and heard more 

that that other novel must be finished about Dash. - In fact, I myself started 
if it was to be changed on the morrow, one long conversation on that topic 
so I turned dutifully to that instead, with an idle lady who really had read 
it was a capital story about a criminal t'eVery word. I went on to recommend 

— it right and left. “ You 

^ must read Dash” I said 

^ \ at intervals; “it’s extra- 


ordinarily good.” 

■ “ Some one was telling 
me he couldn’t get on 
with it at all,” said one 
of my partners. 

“ Not really? ” I said, 
and clicked my tongue 
reproachfully. 

“Yes, he says it’s so 
involved and rambling.” 

“ Ah, well,” 1 said, 
“one must persevere. 
Books mustn’t bo too 

easy. For my part 

Yes, champagne, please.” 

“ I ’ll get it, anyway,” 






TACT. 


book ALWAYS WEAES A MOUSTACHE FOR THE SOUP COURSE WHEN- Said “ I fcel SUre 

^ . EVER HIS UNCLE, THE GENERAL (PROM WHOM HE HAS EXPECTATIONS), LINES ^ ^ , 

“Get wTivr your ludgment is sound. 


like it, said A. * Get him. yourjudgment is sound.” 

it at once.” ‘ * ' Looking in at the club 

“ You must read Dash” said B. who murdered people in an absolutely later I found D. playing snooker. After 
“ If you take my advice,” said C., undetectable way by lending them a missing an easy shot ho turned the talk 
“ and you know I ’m not easily pleased poisoned pencil which would not mark to Dash. 
by modern fiction, you’ll get Dash and until the point was moistened. I en- “ Tip-top, isn’t it? ” he said, 
simply peg away till you ’ve finished it, joyed it thoroughly. “ Which is your favourite chapter? ” 


It *s marvellous.” 


The next evening I was getting on I asked. 


“ I suppose you ’ve read Darnock’s famously with the fifth page of Dash 
Dash?” said D. “It ’s by far his best when the library parcel again arrived, 


thing.” 


containing two new books for those I replied. 


His face told me I had him. 

“ Oh, well, that ’s difficult to say,” he 


At dinner my partner on each side had returned in the morning. 


“ Surely you think that one about 


gurglingly wished to know how I liked Meeting 0. the next day he asked the stevedore’s spaniel, towards 
Dash, taking it for granted that I knew me if I did not think Dash the finest end, is terrific ? ” i said. 


it more or less by heart. 

So having read some of Darnock’s 
earlier work and thought it good, I 
acquired a copy of Dash and settled 
down to it. 

I had not read more than two pages 


thing I had ever read. 


“Of course that’s fine,” ho replied, 


I said yes, but asked him if he had “butiwas just wondering whether- 


not found it a little difiicult to get into. 

“ Possibly,” he said, “ possibly. But 
what a reward ! ” 


when it occurred to me that I ought sations ? ” I asked. 


' You like books all in long conver- tained. 


nto. But I didn’t stop to listen. There 
But is no stevedore and no spaniel in the 
whole book, as I had carefully ascer- 


to know what the other books in the 
library parcel were ; so I went to look 
at them. One was a series of episodes 


“ I love Dash” he said, “ anyway.” 

“ Did you read every word? ” I asked. 


The next day I had A., B. and G. 
with the same device. 

Meanwhile I am plodding away with 


“ Well, not perhaps every word,” he Dash. I have now reached page 27. 


in the career of a^ wonderful^ blind replied, “ but I got the sense of every A great book, as all agree. But the 
policeman who, in spite of his infirmity, page. I read like that, you know — books that I shall read while I am 
performed prodigies of tact on point synthetically.” reading it will make a most interesting 

duty, and by the time I had finished) “Yes, of course,” I said. list. 









A sy ^ ^ '»•''• '\! , V ;,; / ' • , ' ■ 

'ScEsrE — AfrivaXs^t^ Fancy Dress Ball. ' , . , . • 

Foliceman. “Now the2T, come along the^; come along.’* ' ‘ i ^ ,i: . 

Taxi-Driver. “ ’Aep a jiff, Copper; I think they ’ve ’ stitched Eomeo’s money insqu’is rackboke.” 


A HAED CASE. 

Deae Mr, Punch, — As the friend of 
my family from 1846, I ask you for 
adyice on a subject which touches me 
painfully both as a husband and a 
' father. ' My wife is, as . I personally 
know, the dearest woman in Great 
Britain, and our child is, I ap credibly 
informed, the finest child in Europe. 
Infandum renovare dolorem. 

Our child is four months old ; it is 
named Eunice. Yesterday I found my 
dear wife with the infant weeping 
piteously — my wife, that is, not the in- 
fant. I proceeded at once to use all the 
■ means in my power to soothe her and 
• to ascertain the reason of her unhappy 
state. ’ But it was only after a consider- 
able time and the expenditure of no 
little ingenuity on my part that she 
revealed the secret. 

“ I knew how it would be, John,’' she 
said between her sobs, “ I knew f»om 
the first. I felt sure that when baby 
came you wouldn’t care for her. And 
— and you don't.'' 


I at once took the child in, my arms 
and guggled to it. The child, I' am 
happy to tell you. Sir, responded at once 
to my paternal attention and guggled 
happily in reply. I felt patriotic pride 
in the part I had taken in adding to the 
womanhood of my beloved country. 

A few days later I found my wife 
sobbing violently. Carrying the child 
with me — it was still guggling — I 
crossed to her and again used my best 
endeavours, not only in consolation-, but 
to ascertain the' cause of her fresh -un- 
happiness. Again it was long before I 
obtained a reply. But at last she said : 
“ I knew how it would be, John,” her 
sobbing was as violent as before, “I 
knew from the first. I felt sure that 
when baby came you would only care 
for her and neglect me.” 

Now, Sir, what shall I do ? 

Your inquiring admirer, 

Matthew Haile. 

P.S. — My wife is sobbing again as I 
write. I have at last ascertained her 
trouble. It is that I don’t care for the 
baby. I 


“ The other night a rahbit ran for a qnarter- 
of-a-mile in th^ of a lighted motor-car on 
the Eggleston Tpad .” — Teesdale Mercury. 

“ I hope,’; the rabbit, well within 

record at the end of the fourteenth lap, 
“I hope it won’t burn itself out before 
I 've finished.” ^ i 

“ To accomplish this distance at an average 
speed of 20 miles per hour would take 28J 
hours. To this time, however, had to be added 
the Channel crossing both ways, which takes, 
roughly, about eight hours .” — Motor Cycling. 

“ Eoughly ” is good, alas ! 

It is difficult to order our emotions 
as Yfe would have them be. Try as we 
will, w^e cannot read aloud the following : 
extract from The Bmriingliam Weekly 
Post with the solemnity which properly 
it should call forth : — 

“ A feature of the programme was the open- 
ing chorus. During this a lady gardener in 
male attire arrived on the stage with a wheel- 
harrow full of vegetables, and caused amuse- 
ment by throwing these among the audience. 
Presently the missiles commenced to hit 
persons, one victim being the vicar, who, 
struck in the eye by a turnip, was campelled 
to retire.” 
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ORANGES AND LEMONS. 

II. — On the Way. 

“Toulon/’ announced Archie, as the 
train came to a stop and gave out its 
plaintive dying whistle. “Naval port 
of our dear allies, the French. This 
would interest Thomas.” 

“ It lie weren’t asleep,” I said. 

“He’ll be here directly,” said 
Simpson from the little table for two 
on the other side of the gangw^ay. 
“ I ’m afraid he had a bad night. ^ Here, 
(jar(;on — er — donnez-moi dio cafe^ et — 
er ^ ” But the waiter had slipped 

past him again — the lifth time. 

“Have some of ours,” said Myra 
kindly, holding out the pot. 

“Thanks very much, Myra, but I 
may as well wait for Thomas, ancl — 
(jctreon, dii cafe pour — I don’t think 
be ’ll be — deux cajcs, garqoiwsUl vous — 
it ’s going to be a lovely day.”,.. 

Tliomas came in quietly, sat down 
opposite Simpson, and ordered break- 
fast. 

“Samuel wants some too,” said 
Myra. 

Thomas looked surprisal, grunted 
and ordered another ])reakfast. 

“ You see how easy it is,” said 
Archie. “Thomas, we’re at Toulon, 
where the ententes cordiedes come from. 
You ought to have been up long ago 
taking notes for the Admiralty.” 

“ I had a rotten night/’ said Thomas. 
“ Simpson fell out of bed in the middle 
of it.” 

“ Oh, poor Samuel 1 ” 

“You don’t mean to say you gave 
him the top berth ‘? ” I asked in 
surprise. “ You must have known 
he ’d fall out.” 

“ But Thomas dear, surely Samuel’s 
just falling-out-of-bed noise wouldn’t 
wake you up,” said Myra. “ I always 
thought you slept so well.” 

“ He tried to get hack into mij heel.” 

“ I was a little dazed/’ explained 
Simpson hastily, “ and 1 hadn’t got my 
spectacles.” 

“ Still you ought to have been able 
to see Thomas there.” 

“ Of course I did see him as soon as 
I got in, and then I remembered I was 
up above. So I climbed up.” 

“It must be rather difficult climbing 
up at night,” thought Dahlia. 

“Not if you get a good take-off, 
Dahlia,” said Simpson earnestly. 

“Simpson got a good one off my 
face,” explained Thomas. 

“ My dear old chap, I was frightfully 
sorry. I did come down at once and 
tell you how sorry I was, didn’t I ? ” 

“ You stepped back on to it,” said 
Thomas shortly, and he turned Ins 
attention to the coffee. 

Our table had finished breakfast. 


Dahlia and Myra got up slowly, and 
Archie and I filled our pipes and fol- 
lowed them out. 

“Well, we’ll leave you to it,” said 
Archie to the other table. “ Personally, 
I think it ’s Thomas’s turn to step on 
I Simpson. You ouglit to assert yourself, 
Thomas, anyhow. Throw some jam at 
him and then let bygones be bygones. 
But don’t be long, because there’s a 
good view coming.” 

The good view came, and then 
another and another, ancl they merged 
together and became one long moving 
panorama of beauty. We stood in the 
corridor and drank it in . . . and at 
intervals we smd “Oh-h!” and “Oh, 
I say ! ” and “ Oh^ 1 say, really ! ” And 
there was one particular spot — I wisli 
I could remember where, so that it 
I might be marked by a suitable tablet — 
at the sight of which Simpson was 
1 overheard to say “il/o/i Diea for 
(pTObably) the first time in his life. 

■. “ You know, all these are olive trees, 
you chaps,” he said evei'y five minutes. 
“I wonder if there are any olives 
growing on them ? ” 

“ Too early,” said Archie. “ It ’s the 
; sardine season now.” 

It was at Cannes tliat we saw tlie 
first oranges. 

“That does it,” I said to Myra. 
“ We ’re really here. And look, there ’s 
a lemon tree/' &ive me the' oranges 
and lemons and, you can have all the 
palms and the cactuses aud the olives/’’ 

“ XAke polar bears in the arctic 
regions,” said Myra. 

I thought for a moment. Super- 
ficially there is very little resemblance 
between an orange and a polar bear. 

“ Like polar bears,” I said hopefully. 

“ I mean,” luckily she went on, 
“polar bears do it for you in the polar 
regions. You really know you ’re there 
then. G ive mo the polar bears, I always 
say, o.nd you can keep the seals and the 
walruses and the penguins. lb*s the 
hall-mark,” 

“ Eight. I knew you meant some- 
thing. In London,” X went on, “it 
is raining. Looking out of my window 
I see a lamp-post (not in flower) be- 
neatli a low grey sky. Here we see 
oranges against a blue sky a million 
miles deep. What a )>lendl Myra, 
let ’s go to a fancy-dress ball when we 
get back. You go as an orange and 
I’ll go as a very blue, blue sky, and 
you shall lean against me.” 

“And we’ll tlance the tangerine,” 
said Myra. 

But now observe us approaching 
Monte Carlo. For an hour past Simp- 
son ]ias been collecting his belongings. 
Two bags, two coats, a camera, a rug, 
Thomas, golf-clubs, books — his com- 
partment is full of things which have 
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to be kept under his eye lest they 
should evade him at the last moment. 
As the train leaves Monaco his excite- 
ment is intense. 

“ I think, old chap,” he says to 
Thomas, “I’ll wear the coats after 
all.” 

“ And the bags,” says Thomas, “ and 
then you’ll have a suit.” 

Simpson puts on the two coals and 
appears very big and hot. 

“I’d better have my hands free,” lie 
says, and straps the camera and the 
golf clubs on to himself. “ Then if you 
nip out and get a porter I can hand the 
bags out to him through the window,” 

“ All right,” says Thomas, He is 
deep in his book and looks as if he were 
settled in his corner of the carriage for 
the day. 

The train stops. There is bustle, 
noise, confusion. Thomas in some 
magical way has disappeared. A porter 
appears at the open wundow and speaks 
voluble French to Simpson. Simpson 
looks round wildly for Thomas. 
“Thomas!” he cries. “ Un moment ” he 
says to the porter. “Thomas! Mon ami, 

‘il^n'cst pas I say, Thomas, old 

chap, where are you ? Attendee wi mo- 
ment. Mon ami — er — 7-eviendra ” 
He is very hot. He is wearing, in 
addition to what one doesn’t rnentioh, 
an ordinary waistcoat, a woolly waist- 
coat for steamer use, a tweed coat, an 
aquascutum, an ulster, a camera and a 
bag of golf clubs. The porter, with 
many gesticulations, is still hurling 
French at him. 

It is too much for Simpson. He 
puts his liead out of the window and, 
observing in the distance a figure of 
such immense dignity that it can only 
belong to the station-master, utters to 
him across the hurly-burly a wild call 
for help. 

“ Od cst Cook’s homnic ? ” he cries. 

A. A. M. 

“ THE 

GREAT CONFLICT. 

1880 1914 ? 

Tim Eni> is Not Yet. 

To-morrow.” 

Ohservt r. 

Well, well! After iwonty-eiglit years 
we can wait another clay. 

“ EsiSay Club : March IsL — The Poetry uf 
Joliu Masefield, or Vegetarianism — is it more 
Humane? ” — Time and Talents. 

Less blood-stained, anyhow. 

From a letter in The Natal Mercury 
headed “ Butter through the Post ” : — 

“ Wo send it to Donnyhrook by the quieleftt 
method, i.e., on the post-card.” 

We liave often found some on our post- 
cards. 
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THE GALLANT SONS OF MARS. 

[“A troop of the Queen’s Bays, 2nd Dragoon Guards, while galloping past the Koyal Pavilion at Aldershot, obson^ed a woman 
fall from her bicycle in a faint. 

“They instantly drew rein, and, dismounting, assisted her to the 5th Dragoon Guards orderly room, where they vied with each 
other in giving her every possible attention, " * 

“ She .speedily recovered and was able to resume her journey to Parnborough .” — Daily Pai^er.'] 
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Lady [i^eUerly and “I’ve ofxe:?. wos 0 Ebe» wm-- you’ve never mabbibd, Sisri>soK?’ 

Simpzon (disdainfully),' I V ‘ ' 


;! • ' THE wibD SWAN.;\. 

}[Lamentonaveryyare hifU xvlio recmtly appeared ui 

'England md xvoiBAinimdidtd^ slw^ * 

,1 Over the sea.(ye*iT 3 iaids) a}V*dd swan came ; , 

l| (0 maidens) it was but, tfie othei\d ay ; ^ - • 

Men saw him as hapass^ with earnest aim 
To some sequestered spot down Korfolk w^ay — 

; A thing whose like had not been seen for years : 
Laincjitj ye damselst nor refusB 'yoxir tears, . - 

: 1 Serene, lie winged his alabaster flight 
; Neath the full beams of- the-mistaken.sun 
I O’er gazing crovrds, till at th’ unwonted sight' 

Some unexpected sportiman with a gun • ^ 

Brought down the bird, all fluff, mid sounding cheers 
Mourn, maidens, mourn, and toipc the thoxightful tears. 

‘ Well you may weep. No common bird was he. 

Has it not long been known, the whole world wide, 
A wild swan is a prince of faerie, ' 

Who comes in such disguise to choose his bride 
From those of humble lot and tame careers, ' 
Ofivliomlnoiv require some punctxial tears. 

^ Wherefore, I say, let every scullion- wench 

Grieve, nor the dairy-maid from sobs refrain ; 

The sad postmistress, too, should feel the wrench, 
And the lone tweeny of her loss complain ; 

, Let one— let all afflict the listening spheres ; 

Deplore, %je maids, his fate with rtieful tears. 


It was for these' he sought this teeming land, 

High on the silvery wings 6i old romancc ; 

One knows not where he had bestowed his hand, 

' But' e'en the least had stood an equal chance 
Of such fair triumph o’er her bitter peers ‘ ^ ' 

And the sweet pleasure of their anguished tears. 

0 prince of faerie ! 0 stately swan ! 

And ye, whose hopes are with the might-have-beens, 

' Curst' be 'the wretch through whom those hopes have 
gone, * ■ 

Who blew your magic swain to smithereens ; 

. . Let your full sorrows whelm his stricken ears ; 

Lament, ye damsels', nor refuse your tears. 

* Dum-Dum. 

The’Lady's Bealm on a new film ; — 

“The cost from first to last amounted to i;U2,000 . . . The on I ire 
cast — an enormous one, numbering eight thousand poodle . . . visited 
Rome and the Nile.’* 

This decides us whore to spend our holidays. To do 
Eome and the Nile for £1 106*. a head is not a chance to 
be missed. 

It has been asked, “Where were the police?” Here is 
the answer : — 

“The six cuts appeared to have been iiaflicted with the cutting edge 
of a chopper, and the seventh with the flat part of the end of the 
copper. ’ * — Manchester Guardian. 

Robert {putting his foot through the picture) \ “May as 
well make a job of it.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(Extracted erom the Diary op Toby, M.P.) 

House of Commons^ Monday^ March 9. 
— When on conclusion of Questions the 
Prime Minister rose to move Second 
Eeading of Home Eule Bill, House 
presented appearance seen only once 



MIJNHEBR KAARSON. 

(The New Oi'ange Free Stater.) 

[Mr. William O’Brien referred to Ulster 
as the new “Orange” Free State, which has 
just received official recognition.] 

or twice in lifetime of a Parliament. 
Chamber crowded from floor to top- 
most bench of Strangers’ Gallery. 
Members who could not find seats 
made for the side galleries, filling 
both rows two deep. Still later comers 
patiently stood at the Bar throughout 
the full hour occupied by the historic 
speech. A group more comfortably 
settled themselves on the steps of the 
Speaker’s Chair. The principal nations 
of the world were represented in the 
Diplomatic Gallery by their ambas- 
sadors. As for the iieers, tliey fought 
for places in limited space allotted to 
them with the energy of messenger- 
boys paid to secure places in the queue 
of first night of new play at popular 
theatre. 

Entering while Questions were in 
progress Premier was received with 
rousing cheer. Eenewed with fuller 
force when he stood at the Table 
to discharge his momentous task. That 
the enthusiasm was largely testimony 
to personal popularity and esteem ap- 
peared from what followed. Weighed 
down with gravity of responsibility, as 
he unfolded his plan he found lacking 
the inspiration of continuous outbursts 
of cheering that usually punctuate 
important speeches by Party leaders. 


Eadicals and Nationalists were pre- 
pared to accept his concessions to 
Ulster feeling; but they did not like 
them. Eedmond’s declaration that the 
Premier “has gone to the very ex- 
tremest limits of concession ” drew from 
Ministerialists a more strident cheer 
than any accorded to their Leader as 
he expounded his plan. 

Consciousness of this significant luke- 
warmness reacted upon PrExMIer. He 
spoke with unusual slowness, further 
developing tendency of recent growth 
to drop his voice at end of sentence. 

Bonner La'v studiously quiet in 
manner, moderate in speech. Never- 
theless, perhaps therefore, made it 
clear that Premier’s overtures, unloved 
by his followers, will not be welcomed 
by Opposition. Carson, who had en- 
thusiastic reception from Unionists, 
flashed forth epigram that put Ulster’s 
view in a phrase. 

“ We don’t want sentence of death,” 
he said, “ with a stay of execution for 
six years.” 

Circumstances provided Tim Heaey’s 
opportunity. Seized it with both hands. 
On behalf of Liberal Party, Premier 
proposed the vivisection of Ireland. ; 
John Eedmond consented. Plan sub- 
mitted was that four counties of Ulster 
might, if they pleased, be excluded 
from operation of Home Eule Act for 
period of six years. 

“Would any sane Britisher,” Tim 
asked, “embark upon civil war for the 
diflerence betw'een six years and 666 
years ? ” As he mentioned the Number 
of the Beast Tim turned to regard the 
Irish Leader perched in corner seat at 
‘ top of Gangway. “ Wliy should not 
tlie hon. gentleman give up that, as he 
has given up everything else? The 
remains of his principles ornament 
every step of the Gangway.” 

Business done . — Second Eeading of 
Home Eule Bill moved. Debate ad- 
journed for indefinite period. 

Tuesday , — ^Prospect of Chancellor 
OP Exchequer brought up at Bar by 
Eandles and Cassel attracted big 
House in spite of trial opening in mid- 
dinner-hour. x\s the quarters of an 
hour sped benches continued to fill up 
till, when Lloyd George rose to offer 
]iis defence (which speedily merged into 
form of attack), there were fully five 
hundred present. 

Prisoner indicted on grounds of 
repeated inaccuracy, particularly on 
account of ineradicable tendency to 
speak disrespectfully of dukes. No- 
thing could be nicer than manner of 
prosecuting counsel. They were there 
to discharge a public duty as champions 
of the truth, vindicators of desirable 
habit of abstention from exaggeration. 

“I am,” said Eandles, “not here 


to be personally disagreeable to the 
Chancellor oi ^ the Exchequer, 
whom I have always found genial and 
courteous.” 

As for the junior counsel, he was 
affected almost to tears in prospect of 
task jointly committed to him. 

“ I do not wish,” he said in his open- 
ing sentence, “ to make anything I say 
more offensive or unpleasant than — 
than the necessities of the case warrant.” 

Eihald Eadicals laughed loudly at 
this way of putting it. With the more 
sober-minded its ingenuousness had 
favourable effect, maintained through- 
out admirable speech. 

No one enjoyed the aff*air more than 
prisoner at the bar. Like his great 
prototype, Lloyd George is never so 
happy as when , with back against wall, 
he turns to face an attacking host. 

“ Eeminds me of days that are no 
more,” said the Member for Sark, 
looking on animated scene from modest 
quarters on a back bench. “ Peel thirty 
years younger. Am transported as by 
a magical Eastern carpet to times when 
Don Jos^ rushed about the country, 
fluttering his Unauthorised Programme, 

I bearding barons in their dens, lashing 
; out at landlords, and unceremoniously 
digging dukes in the ribs, what time 
a pack of scandalised Tories barked 
furiously at his heels. Lloyd George 
is an able man, courageous to boot, 
endowed with gift of turning out sen- 
tences that dwell in the memory, 
delighting some hearers, lunkling in 
hearts of others. After all, he is 
but a replica, excellently done I admit, 
of the greatest work of art in the way 
of Parliamentary and political debate 
known to this generation.” 

Even while Sark murmured his con- 
fidences to his neighbour they were | 



The only bird that, in Mr. Tiar Hualy’s 
view, requires the sympathies (if not contempt) 
of the Plumage Bill. 
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pointed by dramatic turn^ in lively 
speech. Among charges of inaccuracy 
specially cited was.. Lloyd Geoeg-e’s 
description of the Highland clearances, 
whereby,- he .asserted, “ thousands of 
people were driven from their holdings 
by the exercise of the arbitrary power 
of the landlord.” , “ I will give you an 
authority for that,” he, said, and pro- 
ceeded to read a. passage of burning 
eloquence, in which multitudes of hard- 
working, 'God-fearing people were de- 
picted as driven from the land that had 
belonged’ to their ancestors, their cot- 
tages unroofed, themselves turned out 
homeless ^andforlorn 

“Who said that?” scornfully in- 
quired an" incautious Member seated 
opposite. ‘ , 

Quick came the reply. 

“ The Eight Honourable 
Member for West Birming- 
ham,” the'.CHANCELLOE 
answered in blandest tones. 

Followed up this neatly 
inserted thrust by quoting 
from Tory newspapers, plat- 
form and Parliamentary 
speeches what was said bf 
Don Jos^i in those his un- 
regenerate days. Some of 
them curiously^, identical 
with those in use just how 
for edification and reproof 
of another public man. . 

Business done, — Chan- 
cellor OP Exchequee 
indicted for habitual in- 
accuracy, gross and un- 
founded personal attacks on 
individuals. A^ote of censure • 
negatived by 304 .votes, 
against 240i,' ’ 

Thursday, — Major John' 

Augustus Hope, late bf * 
the King’s Eoyal Eifle Corps,' nearly 
had his breath taken away at Question 
time. Close student of methods of 
WOETHINGTON EvANS, MyS. Gum- 
midge of Parliamentary life, not yet 
recovered from depression as he sits 
below Gangway “ thinking of the 
old 'un ” (Masteeman). The Major has 
of late displayed much industry in devis- 
ing abstruse conundrums designed to 
bring to light dark places in w^orking 
of Insurance Act. In Masterman’s 
enforced and regretted absence, duty of 
replying to this class of Question on 
behalf of Minister undertaken by Wedg- 
wood Benn, whose sprightly though 
always courteous replies greatly amuse 
both sides. 

To-day the Major fired off, as it were 
from a mitrailleuse, volley of minute 
questions involving prolonged research 
on part of Minister to whom they were 
addressed. Before the smoke had' quite 
cleared away Benn rose, remarked, “ I 


assure the honourable and gallant gen- 
tleman. he is totally incorrect,” and 
resumed his seat. 

The Major gasped. After devotion 
of precious time to looking up material 
for his conundrums, after . skill and 
labour bestowed in shaping them, was 
this' the result? Every hair on his 
head bristled with indignation. , His 
voice choked with anger. His eye,| 
accustomed to survey other battlefields,’ 
gleamed on the laughing faces that 
confronted him. Unseemly merriment 
increased as he attempted to put Sup-' 
plementary Questions, w’-hich got un- 
accountably mixed up between Sectipn 
72 of the National Insurance Act, 1911, 
and the provision of Insurance Eegula-‘ 
tions (No. 2) (Scotland). ^ 
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THfi CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 
as seen by his opponents and by his admirers. 

If the Major survives shock more 
will be heard of this. . 

Business done , — ^In Committee on 
Army Estimates. - 


A . BOOK OF THE DAY. 

The Life-Stoby of a Turnip, Py Ato 
Mato, P.R.V.S. Illustrated in colour. 

Messrs. Tuber, Root and Co. Price Bs. not. 

(Reviewed by A. D. Ryan, M.A.) 

Theee have been autobiographical 
studies of the animal w^orld ; why not 
of the vegetable ? This is a delightful 
monograph, executed with consummate 
skill and verisimilitude throughout. 

The author, who holds the Professor- 
ship of Cereal Metaphysics at the 
University of Tokio, has devoted the 
greater part of his life to the study of 
the vegetable kingdom; and we need 
hardly remind our readers of the ex- 
ceedingly interesting treatise, entitled^ 

“The Psychology of the Cabbage,” j nature. 


which appeared in a recent issue ofij 
the Garnifiigal Quarterly, 

It is indeed time for. a more scientific t 
treatment of*.Yegeto-animal phenome- 
non ; and Mr. Mato is the pioneer of a 
science which, we hope, will soon re- 
ceive the attention which it undoubt- 
edly deserves. The present volume is 
in its ^way a masterpiece. The author 
has successfully avoided treating his 
subject from a too human point of 
view, and we are paying him a very 
high compliment when w^e say that 
the more ^Ye study the work the more 
we are impressed with what we may 
best describe as the “ vegetability ” of 
the writer's mind. The book is racy 
of the soil ; it is written in a charming 
and convincing style, and bears the 
stamp of imaginative origi- 
nality. ' An acquaintance 
to whom wo lent the book 
admirably expresses the 
impression we had formed 
of it by saying that it 
might have been written by 
Eustace or Hallie Miles. 
It is characterised through- 
out • by the lofty and 
detached spirit in which 
a cultured turnip would 
view the troubled course 
of mundane events. The 
sentiments expressed on 
such questions as Woman 
Suffrage, Home Buie, Lloyd 
George's land policy, 
though inevitably Eadical 
in tendency, are admirably 
sane and unbiassed. We 
cannot do better, if we 
would convey to our readers 
some conception of the 
general tone of the work, 
than quote the opening 
paragraph : — i 

“I wa.s born of liumblo but worthy 
but the first years ” [weeks ?J “ of niy existence 
were embittered by the loss of both father and 
mother. My father, who was then in the prime 
of life, was torn one day from the bosom of his 
family, tied up in a sack, and taken with 
some two hundred fellow-sufferers to a slaugh> 
ter-house, where he was cruelly butchered. 
Still more tragic was the end of my dear 
mother. Like my father she was dragged 
away from her native .soil. She was then 
hurled into an cmi)ty shed, where for many 
days she languished, dex^rived of both food 
and light. At last she was thrown into a 
tumbril with .some five hundred unfortunates, 
carted to a neighbouring farm, thence de- 
ported in strict captivity to Covent Garden, 
and finally conveyed to the sumptuous house- 
hold of Mr. Beunahd Shaw, who devoured 
her in throe gulxis."^ 

From this poignant passage the 
reader may see for himself the pro- 
found understanding which Mr. Mato 
has brought to bear on his theme. We 
commend this book to all lovers of 
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Gladys f^who lias been told she viay see her ccnivalescent Daddy, but fails to recognise him 
loith ten days' growth of beard), “ IMummy, Mu^oiy, Daddy *s not there ; but there *s a 

BURGLARER IN HIS BED.” 


THE CINEMA HABIT. 

The writer of “ The Ideal Film Plot,” 
which appeared' in a recent issue of 
Flinch, has quoted an “authority” 
(anonymous) for the approval of his 
scenario. It is quite evident that this 
“ authority ” .v (so-styled) must belong 
to the. plebeian ranks of the film-world. 
It cannot reside in our suburb. 

Our cinema theatre is, I venture to 
state, of a far superior order, both as 
to drama and as to morality, * It is not 
a mere lantern-hall, close and stuffy, 
with twopenny and fourpenny seats 
(half-price to children, and tea provided 
free at juatinee x^e^^formances), but a 
white-and-gold Picturedrome, catering 
to an exclusive class of patrons at six- 
pence and a shilhng, with neat attend- 
ants.- in dove-grey who atomise scent 
about the aisles, two palms, one at each 
side of the proscenium (real palms), and, 
in addition to a piano, a mustel organ 
to accompany the pathetic passages in 
the films. Moreover, the commission- 
aire outside, whose medals prove that 
lie has seen service in the Charge of 
the Light Brigade, the Black Hole of 
Calcutta, and the Great Eaid on the 
House of Commons in 1910, is not one 
of those blatant-voiced showmen who 
clamour for patronage; he is a quiet 
and dignified receptionnaire, content to | 
rely on the fame and good repute of 
his theatre. Sometimes evening dress 
(from “The Laburnums,” Meadowsweet 
Avenue, who are on the Stock Ex- 
change) is to" be seen in the more 
expensive seats. 

It is unquestionably a high - class 
Picturedrome. True that the local 
dentist, who is a stickler for correct 
English, protests against the designa- 
tion. I have pointed out to him that 
if a “ Hippodrome ” is a place where 
one sees performing hippos, then surely 
a place where one sees performing 
pictures is correctly styled a “ Picture- 
drome.” 

I am acquiring the cinema liabit. 

It is very restful. Each film is jpre- 
ceded on the screen by a certificate 
showing that its morality has been 
guaranteed by Mr. Eedford. I have 
complete confidence in Mr. Bedford’s 
sense of propriety. If, for instance, a 
bedroom scene is shown and a lady 
is about to change her gowm, one’s 
advance blushes are needless. That 
film will be arrested at the loosing of 
the first hook or button. Virtue will 
always be plainly triumphant and vice 
as XDlainly vanquished. Even the minor 
imperfections of character will be suit- 
ably punished. When on the screen 
we see Daisy, the flighty college girl, 
borrowing without permission her 
friend’s hat, gown, shoes, necklace and 


curls in order to make a fascinating 
display before her young college man, 
it is certain that she will be publicly 
shamed by her friends and discredited 
in the eyes of her lover whose affections 
she seeks to win in this unmoral fashion. 

On the screen we shall be sure to 
meet many old friends. The young 
American society nuts, in square-rigged 
coats, spacious trousers, and knobbly 
shoes, will buzz around the pretty girl 
like flies around a honey-pot, clamour- 
ing for the privilege of presenting her 
with a twenty - dollar bouquet of 
American Beauty roses. The bouquet 
she accepts will be the hero’s ; and the 
other nuts will then group themselves 
in the background while she registers 
a glad but demure smile full in the eye 
of the camera. 

The hero, however, loses his paternal 
expectations in’ the maelstrom of Wall 


Street. Throwing off his coat — ^literally, 
because at the cinema we are left in no 
doffbt as to intentions — he resolves to 
go “ out West ” and retrieve the family 
fortunes. 

Our old friends the cow-boys meet 
him at the wooden shack which repre- 
sents the railway station at Wayback- 
ville, registering great glee at the 
prospect of hazing a tenderfoot. We 
know full well that he will eventually 
win their respect and high regard — 
probably by foiling a dastardly plot on 
the part of a Mexican half-breed — and 
we are therefore in no anxiety of mind 
when they raise the dust around his 
feet with their six-shooters, toss him 
in a blanket or entice him on to a 
meek-looking, but in reality record- 
busting, broncho. 

In the middle of the drama we look 
forward to the “ chases,” and we are 
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never disappointed. Our pursued liero, 
attired in the picturesque bandarilleros 
of shaggy mohair and the opeu^throated 
shirterino of the West, will race through 
the tangled thickets of the picadoro- 
trees; thunder down the crumbling 
banks of amontillados so steep that 
the camera probably gets a crick in 
the neck looking up at him; ride the 
foaming torrent with one hand clasping 
the mane of his now tamed broncho, 
and the other hand triggering his 
sbooting-iron ; and evehtualiy fall ex- 
hausted from the horse at tlio very 
doorstep, of, the ranch, one arm, pinged 
by a dastardly rifle-bullet, .dangling 
helplessly by his side. (It is, by the 
way, alwaj^s the arm or shoulder ; the 
cinema never allows him to get it dis- 
tressingly in the leg or in the neck.) 

In the ultimate, with the wounded 
arm in a sling, he will tenderly embrace 
the heroine through a hundred feet of 
film, she meanwhile registering great 
joy and trustfulness, until the scene 
slowly darkens into blackness, and the 
screen suddenly announces ; that ^ the 
next iterci bn the prograin me^yyilf be 
No. 7, Exclusive* to the Pictiiredrbme. 

We are greatly'^ favoured with ex- 
clusives.” . It may be pos/ible thaji 
other suburbs have these films, but it 
must be second-hand, after we have 
finished with them. The names of| 
the artistes who create the rdles are 
announced on the screen : “ Captain 
Jack JBeckless — Mr, Courcy van High- 
ball, or it may be Jxdiet, Miss 
Mamie Euffles,” Or it is a film taken 
at the local regatta or athletic sports, 
and the actors in it include all the 
notabilities of the district. We flock 
to see how we (or our neighbours) look 
on the screen, and enjoy a hearty laugh 
when the scullers of “The Laburnums” 
register a crab full in the eye of the 
camera, or “The Oleanders” canoe 
receives a plenteous backwash fiom a 
river-steamer. 

But the staple fare is drama — red- 
blooded drama, where one is never in 
doubt as to who is in love with whom, 
and how much. Sometimes, to be 
frank, there is a passing flirtation, due 
to pique, between a wife and a third 
party, leading to misunderstandings, 
complications and blank despair on the 
part of the husband ; but as there is 
always a “ little one ” somewhere in 
the background, we are never anxious 
as to the final outcome. It will end 
with the husband embracing the re- 
pentant .(but stainless) wife, and at the 
same time extending a manly band of 
reconciliation to the third party. 

^ We also like the dying fiddler (with 
visions) and the motor-car splurges — 
especially the latter. In our daily life 
we are plagued with motor-cars, cycle- 


cars and motor-cycle side-cars, being 
on a highroad from London town to 
the country; but on the screen we 
adore them. 

The cinema is very restful. There 
are no problems to vex the moral judg- 
ment ; no psychological doubts ; no 
anxieties. It will be “ the mixture as 
before,” ending in the loving, lingering 
kiss. 

Say what you will of Mr. Bedford, 
he never deprives us of the kiss. 


' WATER ON THE BEAIN. 

Some interesting revelations have 
been published in The Daily Mail on 
the tonic effect of the 'bath on our 
greatest workers, notably stockbrokers, 
novelists and actors.’ - 

" MivAfiTHURBouECHiER declared that 
he read -plays in the bath and that the- 
best results were obtained ^ by those 
selected either in the bath or on a long 
railway journey. “ A man,” he added, 
“is always at bis best in his bath.”, 
Again, Mr. Charles Garvice, the 
famous novelist, said^ tJiat he always 
felt intensely musical while liaving his 
bath,' tiiongh the ideas for his stories 
caiiLe,/5biefly .while he was shaving. 

We are glad to be able to supplement 
these revelations with some further 
testimony from the 6lita of the world 
of letters. 

Mr. Clement Shorter, in the course | 
of an interesting interview, spoke elo- 
quently on the daily renewal of the 
bath. From the day when he first 
became a Wet Bob at Eton he had 
never wavered in his devotion to 
matutinal ^ and vespertiiial ablutions. 
In fact, his philosophy on this point 
might be summed up in the quatrain : — 
A bath in the morning 
Is the bookman’s adorning; 

A bath at night 

Is the bookman’s delight. 

His ideal form of exercise w^as a ride in 
a bath-chair, just as his favourite diet 
was bath-chaps and bath-buns. For the 
rest he found that the ideas of his best 
pars came to him while be w^as using a 
scrubbing-brush which bad belonged to 
Posh, Edw’ard FitzGerald*s boatman. 

Mr. Laurence Binyon, the poet and 
art critic, confessed that some of his 
choicest lyrics had been composed when 
he was using a loofah. But it must be 
applied rhythmically, to the accompani- 
ment of a soft hissing sound such as 
! was affected by stable - bands when 
grooming high - mettled steeds. Mr. 
Binyon added that it was a curious 
thing that while frequent references 
abounded in the classics to drinking 
from the Pierian spring, no mention 
occurred of bathing in it. But the 
divine afflatus no doubt worked differ- 
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' enfcly in different ages. Diogenes lived 
in a tub, but there was no evidence 
that be ever took one. 

Mr. Percy FitzGerald, in reply to 
a request for his views on the subject, 
said that he considered soap and water 
to be an invaluable intellectual stimu- 
lant. Dickens was a great believer in 
it ; so, too, was Lady Macbeth and the 
famous Bishop Wilberforce, knowm 
as “ Soapy Sam ” from his excessive 
addiction to detergents. Charles 
Lever, again, whom. he. knew inti- 
mately, had a passion ^ for washing 
and, so he believed, started a soap 
factory, which was still in existence. 

The Baroness ’ Orczy pointed out to 
our representative that . there was a 
natural harmony between different 
sorts of baths and dijfferent styles of 
composition. For -heroic romance, cold 
baths - were indispensable. - . For the 
novel of sensation she recommended 
champagne with a dash of ammoniated- 
quinine. Similarly with regard to the 
use of soaps. Thus in any of her stories 
in which royalty played a ' prominent 
part she found it impossible to dispense 
with Old Brown Windsor. 

. Mr. Max Beerbohm contented him- 
self by cordially endorsing Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier’s statement that he was (if 
ever) at his best in his bath. 

IN MARCH. 

There is cloud and a splash of blue 
sky overhead, 

And the road by the common’s the 
brave road to tread ; 

You miss all your neiglibours. 

And liear the wind play 
His pipes and his tabors' 

Along the king’s way. 

From the elms at tho corner the rooks 
tumble out 

To dance you Sir Roger in clamorous 
rout ; 

For all honest people 
There’s gold on the wliin, 

And bells in the steeple, 

And ale at tlio inn. 

The brewer’s brown horses, they shine 
in the sun, 

And each of the team must weigh nearly 
a ton. 

They stamp and they sidle, 

Their great necks they arch, 

And snatch at the bridle 
This morning oi March. 

For Winter is over, you see the fine 
sights — 

The geese on the common, the boys 
flying kites, 

The daffydowndillies 
That stoop on the stem, 

And my pretty Phyllis 
Who ’s gathering them. 
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SIGNEES OE THE TIMES. 

Ealston came into the railway 
carriage with a fountain-pen and a 
huge sheet of official-looking paper. 

“Pardon my intrusion,” he said. 
“ This is a non-party business. I am 
just getting a few signatures* ” 

“Don’t apologise, Sir,” interrupted 
Baffin. “ I am delighted to see a young 
man like you working in such a cause. 
Every loyal Englishman, unless blindly 
ignorant or filled with Eadical spite, 
wull be delighted to sign it.” 

Grabbing the fountain-pen he scrib- 
bled the imposing signature, “James 
Baffin,. Hughenden, Tulse Hill.” 

“It doesn’t involve any financial 
responsibility? ” enquired Macdougal 
with a touch of national caution. 

“ Not in the least. You just sign,” 
replied Ealston. 

Down went the name of Luke Mac- 
dougal. 

Wilcox had to have li’s attention 
drawn to the petition because he pre- 
tended to be absorbed in The Times — 
reading it with the attachment of an 
old subscriber, though we all knew he 
had only taken it for two days. 

“ Of course,” said Wilcox, “ at the 
present moment I could not think of 
taking any active part in military 
operations myself, but I am sure my 
son-in-law ” 

“You are not supposed to do any- 
thing but sign,” said Ealston. 

“Certainly, certainly, I’ll be very 
pleased to sign. My son-in-law is a 
most determined young fellow and feels 
most strongly on this point.” 

And Mr. Wilcox amiably offered up 
his son-in-law as a vicarious sacrifice, 

Dodham was a little dubious. “You 
see I ’m not a politician,” he began. 

“Eolitics have nothing to do wdth 
it,” said Ealston. 

“ No one, Sir, but an abject coward,” 
broke in Baffin, “would shrink from 
saving his country at such a critical 
moment.” 

“ Well,” said Dodham, “ one can’t be 
far wrong when non-party men like 
Kiplino and George Alexander are 
signing. I think I shall be justified.” 

The name of J. Percival Dodham was 
added to the list. 

Ealston turned to me. “You will 
sign, old man ? ” 

“No, thanks,” I said. “Signed a 
teetotal-pledge when I was six, and my 
aunts have brought it up against me 
ever since. Besides I haven’t a father- 
in-law to take my place.” 

We stopped at a station. 

“ I ’m off*,” said Ealston ; “ got to 
rake up more signatures.” 

Eour men glared contemptuously at 
me for the rest of the journey. I don’t 


know whether they regarded me as a 
miserable Little Englander or a wicked 
Big Irelander. 

When we reached Ludgate Hill I 
saw Ealston standing triumphantly on 
the platform. 

“ Done ’vvell to-day ? ” I queried. 

“ Oceans of signatures.” 

I glanced over his shoulder and saw 
that the printing on the outer sheet 
began, “To the Manager, S. E. and 
L. 0. D. Eailway Companies.” 

“What’s he got to do with this 
thing ? ” I demanded^ 

“ Everything,” explained Ealston 
amiably. “It’s a petition to run the 
8.42 ten minutes earlier. I can’t get 
to the office by 9.15 as it is.” 


“What,” I cried, “have all your 
miserable dupes been signing away ten 
minutes of their breakfast time? ” 

Ealston winked at me. “I’ve just 
got to go into a carriage and say it 's 
non-political and they jump to sign it. 
Signing’s a sort of habit nowadays. 
Not my fault if they don’t listen to 
explanations.” 

My heart thrilled as I thought of what 
the brave men would say who, under 
the impression they were merely pro- 
mising their own or their relations’ 
blood, had tragically shortened their 
breakfast hour. Talk of revolutions 1 
Look out for a revolution in the Tulse 
Hill district when the 8.42 becomes 
the 8.32 ! 
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ME. BALTOUE; MIXED 
DOUBLE LIEE. 

(From our S])ecial Correspondent,) 
Nice, Monday, 

I MUST confess tliat I felfc somewhat 
nervous,” said Mr. Balfouu after the 
match, as he sipped a split sal-volatile 
and cinnamon, “ but not so nervous as 
I was in the singles. But it was the 
first time that I ever stood up to the 
twin-screw service which Baron von 
Stosch uses so cleverly, and once or 
twice I was beaten by the swerve.” 
But his partner, the famous Basque 
amateur, Mme. Jaureguiberry, 
was loud in his praises. “ He ; 
played like a statesman and al 
diplomatist,” she said.’ The 
Grand Duke Michaei; 'was also 
greatly impressed and made a 
neat mot, “ His fore-ha’nd drives,” 
he said, “ were worthy of a driver 
of a four-iii-hand.” Mr. Balfoue, 
it should - be noted, - wore brown 
tennis shoes with rubber soles, 
unlike Sir Oliver Lodge, who 
always golfs in white buckskin 
boots. His shirt was of some 
soft material and was marked; 
with his name on a tape, A. J. 
Balfour. 6. 1913.” j 

Details of the Game. | 

Mr. Balfour started serving, j 
and the first two games fell to 
him and his partner owing to a ; 
certain wildness in the returns of , 
Princess Pongo, a Nigerian lady j 
of remarkable agility who has! 
only been playing tennis for the 
last three months, as, owing to 
the laws of the Hausa tribe, 


of the present political situation. The 
Times had been reduced to a penny. 
This he perused with deep emotion. 
On the resumption of the game, ‘how- 
ever, the ex-PREMiER at once showed 
I himself to be in his best form. He 
' sclaffed several beauties past the Baron, 
I nonplussed the Nigerian princess by his 
luscious lobs, and finished off the set 
' and match by a wonderful scoop-stroke 
I which died down like a poached egg. 

Early in the set he gave a remarkable 
proof of his detachment. Just as the 
’Princess was preparing to serve one 
I of her juiciest undercut strokes, the 
' tones of a soprano practising her scales 



AN IDOL OP THE MARKET 
PLACE. 

Decorum and the butcher’s cat 
Are seldom far apart — ' 

From dawn when clouds surmount the 
air, ' 

Piled like a beauty’s powdered hair, 

Till dusk, when down the misty square 
Rumbles the latest cart. 

He sits in coat of white and grey 
Where the rude cleaver’s shock 
Horrid from time to time descends. 

And his imposing presence lends • 
Grace to a platform that extends 

Beneath the chopping-block. ; 

1 ' \ ; 

How tranquil are his close-piled 
. cheeks ' . ^ - ■; 

His paws, sequestered warm ! j 
An oak-grained panel backs 

I headv . * . i 

I And all tlie stock - in - trade is 
j spread,? . ■ ■ . j 

' A symphony in white and red, j 
j Round his harmonious form. i 

1 The butclier’s brave cerulean garb 
■ I Flutters before bis’face, | 

. ( The cleaver dints his little roof J 
j Of furrowed wood ; remote, alooi? 
. [ He sits superb and panic-proof , 
In his accustomed place. ! 

I Threading the columned county 
j hall, ^ I 

' Mid-most before his eyes, i 

Alerter dog and loitering maid 
, Cross from the sunlight to the 
! shade, i 

And small amenities of trade ' 

j Under tlie gables rise ; | 

' I Cats of the town, a shameles4 


mixed 'tennis is strictly forbidden “ TO MAKE THE PUNISHMENT FIT THE CRIME.” | crew, 
in Nigeria. The Princess was, “Have you anything- to say fob youbselp! Over the way lie sees 

however, well backed up by ^ sentence you, Pbisoneb? ” Propitiate with lavish purr 

partner, the Baron von Stosch. an j An ^responsive customer, 

athletic'^Prussian with a powerful j. “Twenty yeabs.” ' with sycophantic fur, 

smash, and after five games all ‘ - ^ - Caress the children’s knees. 

had been called the set fell to the ex- ' rang out from a neighbouring flat, r) j. i i i i 
Premier and his partner. In the second . “ Rather sharp, I think,” said Mr. betrothed to etiquette,^ 

set a regrettable incident occurred, a Balfour, and the Princess, overcome ^ heart , 

ball skidding off Mr. Balfour’s by the ready wit of the cx-Premier, ! 

vaennet into thft ava oF thp. fivn.n/l "niiVA ■ Gai'wcirl -frini* 'T'Smlf.e lllOnUmeUt 01 tUl ailCl lau, 


“It was Horace that put in x>rint the ol<} 
truth that no man in thi;j world is satisfied 


racquet into the eye of the Grand Duke ■ served four faults in quick succession. ^ monumeni oi lui ana laL, 

Uriel, who was acting as umpire. Mr. ' At the conclusion of the game Mr. ImtcheL s cat I 

Balfour was much upset by the co 7 i- : Balfour wiped his face twice with bis seldom far aimrt. 

and repeatedly sliced his drive I handkerchief and signed his name in ! 

into the net, remarking, “ Dear, dear,” the birthday books of several American .ijt ^vas Horace that put in i>rint the old 
on two occasions. heiresses. truth that no man in this world is satisfied 

The activity of the Princess Pongo, We understand that there is no truth with the lot which either fortune or others 
who wore a tasteful to(^ue surmounted , in the rumour that Mr. Balfour will have put him r. P,” in his^^ 
by a stufled baby gorilla, was much | box five rounds with Carpentier at a Horace, of course, was always rushing 

admired, and when the score was called | Charity Bazaar and Gymkhana next print. 

“one set all,” the enthusiasm of the ! Saturday, but 4iopes are entertained ” "V. 7 , 

alST™ T*- ‘ i“ ‘I"? ™ia> ;|>e 

delay was caused by the arrival of a | Princess Pongo, and enter for the throat. ‘I am capable of anything r she 
telegram for Mr. Balfour, announcing , three-legged race with the Grand Duke said.”— “ Daitp Minor’* Hcriah 


that, in view of the grave importance * Uriel. 


said.”— - 

Evidently. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) . , . _ 
Mr. Henry Holiday’s Reminiscences of my Life (Heine- 
. mann) will show you a kindly simple soul who had 'ah 
; extraordinarily nice time, met all kinds of intere'stin'g folk, 
'and had a generous devotion to any number of unpopular 
; causes, such as Women’s Suffrage, the futuristic socialism 
of Bellamy’s Looking Backtoard, Home Eule in Ireland, 
healthy, and ai^tistic dress, good music, the abolition of war. 
^ Whatever., capacity . of expression his successful and not 
undistinguished career as a painter (amongst other things, 
of Beatrice cutting Dante on the bridge), stained-glass 
worker and mural decorator proves him to have had in his 
proper medium, the gift of pointed literary expression and 
appropriate selection seems to have been withheld from 
him.^ But he has little reason to complain. Some, at least, 

■ of his causes are appreciably nearer victory than when he 
: espoused them ; we are even a little nearer looking back- 
wards. One small point in these discursive memoirs will 
especially delight the mildly cynical — that this worthy pre- 
Eaphaelite, who with his friends had suffered so much from 
the limitations of view of a mid- Victorian Eoyal Academy, 
should be so maliciously ready to have all modern rebels in 
paint, their milestones hung about their necks, sunk in the 
nethermost deeps with all their works ! One can find 
diversion, too, in the decorous story of Mr. Holiday’s nude 
statue of Sleep, rejected (according to a message from G. F. 
Watts) on account of its nudity in 1879 by that same 
Academy, and accepted in 1880 when the artist with 
laborious modesty had modelled for it a plaster-of-paris 
nightgown. The author claims some share, through the 


Healthy and Artistic Dress Union, in the changes towards 
rational beauty which women’s dress has lately shown. 
And that surely is by no means to have lived in vain ! . 

There are few Memsahibs who know India and can write 
about'-it as well as Mrs. Alice Perrin, so that when she 
calls her new book The Happy H%inting Oround (Methuen) 
she sets you thinking. And when you begin to think, you 
see that that really is the meaning of those tearful farewells 
at Victoria and Charing Cross, that heavy-hearted cheering 
and waving of handkerchiefs as the liner puts off from the 
docks, which are for us who stay at home the symbol .of 
our share in the burden of empire. When . our sisters and 
our daughters (and our cousins and aunts) sail away to 
Marseilles and the East they go to find husbands, largely 
.because for many of them there is in this country little 
prospect of marriage with men of their own class. But 
that is only half the story. They go in search of mates. 
They^ stay to play, as helpmeets, the woman’s part in 
carrying on the high tradition of the British Eaj. With this 
fundamental truth as her background, ,Mrs. Perrin has 
drawn, simply but with practised skill, the picture of a young 
girl who leaves the dull security of BaiTs Court to go a-hunt- 
ing in the plains and the hills, obedient to the call of India, 
which is in her bones. There, like many another before 
her, she loves and suffers, and makes sacrifices and mistakes, 
and (I am glad Co say) finds happiness at the last. The 
strength of Mrs. Perrin’s' book, apart from the value of its 
background, lies in the reality of its characters. If you 
have a drop of Anglo-Indian blood in your veins you will 
know whatjt means. You will. greet them as. blood 
relations, and take a kinsman’s interest not only in their 
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suspected-affectations, anachronisms, excess of local and 
contemporary colour, absence of humour or human touches, 
any ten^dency to bore. The book presents a charming 
picture of the counties on the Welsh Border and unravels 
a delightful tale in which the characters talk the language 
peculiar to their time, but are controlled by the everlasting 
motives of human nature. Though the times were harder 
than ours the people seem to have been neither better nor 
worse than we are; and, when approached from such a 
point) of viow £is ]\Xr. Talbot liOiS toikon,^ thor© is notning to 
be said against, but very mucli to bo said for, the period of 
1154-1189, 'which, as every schoolboy is punished for nofc 
knowing, covers the reigii of Henry II. 

Miss Mills Young does not, I think, improve as an 
artist. . The PurpU MisU (Lane) is her latest^ book. 


ioys and sorrows, but in their whole attitude towards life, 
and even their little tricks of thought and speech. - 

About a year ago Mr. Joseph Knowles began to think 
that “ the people of the present day were sadly ^egleotiog 
the details of the ijreat book of nature,” and asked himself 
if he could not'.do something to remedy matteis. His 
answer to this question was to take ofi all his c.othes, and, 
on August 4, 1913, to enter the wilderness of Nprth^n 
Maine, and live like a primitive man for two months. On 
pa<»e 12 of Alone in ihe Wilderness (Lonomans) he is to be 
seen taking off his coafr{and posing, I feel bound to add, 
very becomingly), and .eight pages farther on you caii see 
hini divested bf his clothing and “breaking the last link. 

As used to enforce a primitive ideal, the modern art ot 

photography seems, if I may sg-jo, a^htU^^^^o satisfactory a piece of. work 

Sh ‘^o'dhigs S' ’’ a^Ahere he st^^Y^^^'lnd p?C.vTni: I Tovd is’ the'c'cming IfloTe 'to two%2pS' w^ o mlrS 
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OUR CURIO CRANKS. 

The man who collects mud-splashes from the wheels of the 

EXALTED GREAT. 


he 'was nob 'what he calls 
a quitter, and as more than 
once he had an intense de- 
sire ‘to return to civilisation, 
he deserves much credit for 
carrying out his resolution. 

But, difficult as he found 
it to remain for the two 
months, he has found even 
greater difficulty in writing 
interekingly about liis ex- 
periment. Apart from his 
account of a great moose- 
fight, the fascinating scenes 
in his book are those in 
which his former experi- 
ences as a -trapper and 
hunter are^.described; But 
Mr. Knowles has not fin- 
ished with his adventure; 
he is going to live stark- 
naked in the wilderness for 
another two months, but 
this ^me under inspection, 
so that the unbelievers can be convinced. I am not among 
the unbelievers — indeed, I am convinced of 'the absolute 
truth of every statement he makes — ^but I doubt if a re- 
petition of his performance is the best 'way to help vn the 
College of Nature which he hopes to start. 'Why, in short, 
pander to the unbelievers ? ’ - 

A period so bygone as that of His late Majesty King 
Henry II. (of whose exact date you will scai'cely need to 
be reminded) has not an immediate and irresistible attraction 
for every novel reader, and it may take much to persuade 
some that they will ever become really concerned with the 
deeds and destinies of such people as Jehana the wood- 
ward’s daughter, . the tanner of Glee, and Lord 
Lambert de Fort-Cartel^ be their deeds and destinies never 
so adventurous or romantic. Eurbher, the juvenile manner 
of the pictorial cover attached to Jehane of tJie Forest 
(Melrose) is not calculated to whet the appetite of the 
adult public, and the eulogy of a w^ell-known author, 
appended on a printed slip, lacks the essential glow of the 
effective advertisement. It misses the point ; it is pedantic, 
and pedantry is the one thing for which 'wary readers are 
on the look out in stories of antiquity. It is first important, 
then, to acquit Mr. L. A, Talbot of ©very offence of which, 
in the blackness of the outward circumstances, he might be 


-- able antipathy. Whypeople 
should do these things so 
often in novels I do not 
know, but on the present 
occasion Euretta {Eurelta 
is not an attractive name) 
and John Shaio (you can 
tell by his name that he is 
a strong silent man who is 
deep in his work and has no 
time to bother about women) 
are driven into matrimony 
by Miss Mills Young. 
After a while it appears 
that Mr. Shdiv is beginning 
to care for Euretta very 
much, but ho shows his 
affection for her by avoid 
ing her as much as possi 
bio and snarling when she 
speaks to him. It is obvious 
that a more kindly figure 
must be somewhere close 
at hand eager to console 
Euretta. Miss Young discovers him, finds that he is pre 
cisely the deep-drinking, warm-hearted rascal necessary for 
this kind of occasion,' and provides liim with the irievit^le 
situations proper to the tertiuvi quid. The defects of The 
Pur^pleMists'M arise from the fact that Miss Mills Young 
has been told by her friends that she tells a good story. 
If, next time, she thinks first of her characters and then 
chronicles their logical development, instead of forcing theni 
into a threadbare plot, she' will give us the fine book of 
which 1 am sure she is capable. 

“ According to the Jewish Chronicle, the number of Jews iii the 
world now exceeds 13,000 : to be exact, 13,052,846.” , 7 / t> \ 

Family Herald (B.C.). 

Our contemporary should cultivate the large tracts of truth 
which lie between the extreme vagueness of the first estimate 
and the pedantic accuracy of the second. 

. - “Rokeby Venus in Ribbons.”— 

Are we becoming prudish ? 

“Breezes between North and South.” — Cork Examiner. 
This is the w^eather forecast for Ireland, and at first sight 
seems obvious; but “in view,” as our penny contemporary, 
says, “of the grave importance of the present political 
situation,”, we suspect a* deeper meaning. ! 
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The attention of the American Am- 
bassador has been called to the danger 
of after-dinner speaking. There is many 
a true word said in digestion — and the 
truth is apt to hurt sensitive nations. 

Art circles continue to seethe with 
■| indignation over the National Gallery 
! outrage. ' Even the Post-Impressionists 
have now no sympathy with the Suffra- 
gettes, for they realise that, while in 
this instance it was only a Velasquez 
which was injured, next time it might 
be a sublime Bomberg or a trans- 
cendent Wyndham Lewis. 

Sir Hiram Maxim has addressed an 
. open letter to Mrs. Pankhurst con- 
taining a number of questions, and 
asking for certain definite information 
before he joins her party. Nothing, 
we believe, would please that party 
' better than to be able to add a Maxim 
to its armament. . 

A number of Liverpool women, many 
of whom are Suffragettes, have formed 
a Women’s Church. A feature of this 
Church will no doubt be the institution 
of frequent Fasts with a view to train- 
ing the worshippers to cope with the 
difficulties of every-day life. 

>;« i'fi 
sis 

A fire brigade composed entirely of 
girl students successfully fought a fire 
last week at Wellesley College, a famous 
American educational institution. A 
strongly-worded protest against their 
unwomanly conduct has, we under- 
stand, been sent from the headquarters 
of the W.S.P.U. 

After much wordy warfare between 
our contemporary’s readers, the pro- 
, prietors of The Saturday Westminster 
- Gazette have now decided definitely 
that it shall be printed on white paper, 
on, the ground that this is better for 
the eyesight, and the White-and-See 
party has thus gained a notable victory 
over the Green-and-Bear-It party. 

Mr. Eoy Horniman has become chair- 
man of the Committee for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Stage Animals. There 
is good work to bo done here. We 
have always understood that the hin*d- 
legs of the Pantomime dragon suffer 
terribly while on the stage, owing to 
the closeness of the atmosphere. 

Eumours reach us of trouble between 
The Daily Mail and its enterprising 
young jproUge, The Times, It is all 
on acfcount of the former possibly .being 
•'Compelled tb modify its announcement, 
‘‘Daily net sale six times as’ large as 


that of any penny London morning 
jotirnal,” and charges of ingratitude 
are flying about. 

From the North-West Frontier of 
India comes the news that the station- 
master has been kidnapped from 
Shalikat station by raiders. It is now 
proposed that, with a view to preventing 
the recurrence of such a theft, every 
’station-master shall in future wear a 
collar with a bell attached to it which 
would give the alarm. 



Sib Vavasoub, hating dbagged the now 

ALMOST UNCONSCIOUS MAIDEN TO THE EDGE 
OP THE OLIFP, WAS ABOUT TO THEOW; HER, 
07ER, WHEN . . . 



THE ABTIST CHANGED HiS MIND AND TURNED 
THEM INTO A COUPLE DANCING THE TaNGO. 

At a dinner to Mr. Eamsay Mac- 
donald, the chairman referred to “ the 
two wings of the Labour movement.” 
Two wings, unfortunately, do not make 
an angel. ... 

Some pigeons, it is stated, have built 
their nests and are rearing their young 
at the very point of the Tower Bridge 
bascules. The S.P.C.A., always alert, 
is presumably moying in the matter 
with a view to the bridge being closed 
until the little family is out in the world. 

5l« ^ 

,The expression, “ The ' Theatre of 

N 


War,” gets more apt every day. 
During the Balkan War the Servians 
and Montenegrins used a rattle to imi- 
tate machine-gun fire, and a machine 
has now been devised for imitating the 
noise of an aeroplane engine, with the 
object of alarming hostile troops. 

“ Wo like the stories of men who 
joked on their death -beds,” says The 
Times in a leader. Now that The Times 
has signified its a^^proval we shall never 
be surprised to see this become Society’s 
latest hobby. ... ... 

The Duke of Devonshire has sold 
a portion of his library, consisting of 
early editions of Shakspbarb and 
Chaucer, to an American dealer for 
£200,000. His Grace is said to have 
calculated that, if h,e replaced these 
books by the nice handy little editions 
which are now to be obtained for 
sixpence and a shilling a-j)iece, the 
transaction would mean a considerable 
profit for him. ... 

A skeleton, which is computed to be 
150,000 years old, has been discovered 
by a German professor. From the 
position in which it was found it is 
conjectured that the man was dmwned, 
and the police will no doubt take the 
matter up, and the relatives' will,’ if 
possible, be communicated with, ' , 

In an age when cheapness seems to 
be most persons’ ideal, it is refreshing 
to note’ that there has been placed on 
the market a musical instrument which 
frankly calls itself the Dea Piano. 

SONG. 

In the sunshine went the bee • 

Busily, O busily ; 

White birds flashed upon the sea, 
White cliffs mounted dizzily ; 

There a shepherd tuned his reed 
For the maiden of his need : 

“ Shepherdess,” he piped, “ give heed ! ” 
Long ago in Sicily. 

“As the sky your eyes are blue,” 

He continued wdttily 
(When he said this it was new — 

Just come south from Italy) ; 

And she let her lids downfall 
(This TV’ as then original) 

At the marvel of it all— 

Prettily, 0 prettily. 

So the milch-goats went astray — 

That ’s the short and long of it ; 
While they laughed the hours away — 
That ’s the right and wrong of it ; 
Till the white wings ceased to strive, 
Till the brown bee sought the hive ; 

“ Wonderful! ” they, said — and I’ve 
Made a silly song of it. 


VOL. CXLVI, 
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JOBSON’S. 

“ Is ife a bad one? ” I said. 

“It’s just one of uiy lieadaclies,” said the lady of the 
house. 

“ But some of your headaches,” I said, “ are diflerent 
' from others. Some ” 

I “ This,” she said, “ is one of the different ones,” 

“Is it like those you have when Mrs. Martlet comes to 
collect on behalf of the Chimney-Sweeps’ Aid Society? 
I mean, will it yield to treatment in about an hour? ” 

“ No,” she groaned ; “ it ’s even worse than those. It ’s 
ail over .my head.” 

“Oh, but if that’s the sort I’m. all sympathy. Only 
tell me what I can do. Are cold compresses any good? 
Or the doctor? It might -be 'measles, you know. All the 
best people have measles now. * -Eeal measles, I mean ; not 
the German sort.’ Shall I start isolating you? They tell 
me I ’m a hrst'class isolater.”, 

“ No,?’ .she said, “ don’t do that. It sounds so heartless.” 
“WdV? I said, .“if there’s anything' else in reason I’m 
your man,” ^ 

“ I want yon,” she said, “ to .go to London.” 

“To London?” I said. J'Of cours^ I’ll go. It’s the 
very-placG I ’m wanting to go to. In fact, I was going 
there anyhow; only when you. said. you’d' got a headache 
I thought I ’d stay here and help to cool your brow.” 

“ ButrWhy,” she murmured, “ were you going to London 
anyhow??’- - » 

“ Because,” I said, “ I ’ve bought a season ticket. When 
the tieket-collectori comes round T shaif’t fumble in all my 
pockets, or scrabble 'on the”^ Hoor, ouvg^ red and nervous. 

«.just sit tight' without lookfng at him and whisper 
‘Season - from- behind? my penny Times, T 've always wanted | 
tb'be like that, and mow I,am it.’! , . . 

“ But will you get' your money’s worth out of it ? ” ^ : 

;‘^Yes,”»I'said, “if I'ixave to'travel iip and down thfeei 
tkhesra'day to do it,” ^ | 

And will you be an angel? ” she saijJ. 

My wings ate fully grown.”* 

“ Then- 1 ’want yduio" fly for^m.e to -Jobson’s.”' ■ ' 

“ To Jobsom's ? ” I said in a voice of yague alarm. 

“ Yes, Jobson’s, The great Stores in the Both well Eoad.” 
“ But I shall get lost,” I said. “ I haven’t gob a head for 
Stores. Perhaps if* I sew my address ihto ,the back of my 
waistcoat I might venture, but it’s an ’awful undertaking. 
And how does one dress for Stores ? ” | 

“Oi, anyhow,” she said,' “And w^hen you get there 
I want ‘-you to order some stockings for the girls — about 
four pairs each-^nd tliree w'arm undervests for John.” 

“ But what »ab6ut the size ? ” I said, j . ' 

“You won’t have any' difficulty. -Mention their ages, or 
take up>„few old sample , stockings and an undervest with 
you. They won’t be heavy to harry.' Ijilow leave^me to my 
headache.”. - <- . . 

Not long afterwards I was in London, having travelled 
up gently biit ‘firmly as a season^icket holder. With a 
beating heart I made my way to the imposing block of 
buildings known as Jobson^s and entered its portals. As 
I did so I realised in a fiasli of shame ,that I had left my 
parcel of samples in the train. ' I had known 'it would be’so. 
I am not accustomed to carry brown paper parcels in 
railway carriages, and of course I had forgotten ibJ As 
I failed afterwards to get it back I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that someone has been badly disappointed. To 
carry off a parcel and then to find that it contain^; three 
stocldngs, all with holes in the toes and knees, and one 
small undervest buttonless and torn into strips up the back, 
must be a bitter blow. 


Jobson’s, when I entered it, was a scene of great anima- 
tion. Crowds of customers, nearly all women, were 
standing about or moving purposefully in various directions. 
Brisk and harassed attendants, male and female, were 
rushing hither and thither. Confusion and purchase reigned 
supreme. Keeping a tight hold on myself I wandeied on 
until, by. some mistake, I found myself in the Ladies’ Dress 
department. ' 

“Yes, Sir?” said one of the girls in a toixe of surprised 
i interrogation. 

“ Can I order a dress? ” I said nervously. “A lady’s dress, 
you know. For rny wife,” I added hastily, for a look of 
cold disapproval had shown itself on the attendant’s face, 
j “ She has a bad headache or she woukl have come herself. 

I Or is there an Ironmongery depaitment ? ” 

“ Second fioor. You can go in the lift,” said the girl. 

The Ironmongery department was attractive beyond 
1 description. Fire-irons glittered, fenders, gleamed, and there 
I was a lawn-mower which gaped so pathetically that I was 
all but forced to buy it. 

.“Is anyone looking after you, Sir?” said a gentleman 
with the air and mannei’s of a diplomatist. 

' “ No,” I said ; “ I .want a stocking or two.” 

“ Hosiery department on the ground fioor. You can go 
in the lilt; ” and he too left me. 

Down I went again, plunged head-first through the Ladies’ , 
Dress department, cind came to an anchor amongst the pipes, 
cigars, cigarettes and tobacco. Here I bought two pipes,, a 
c'gar-cuttei", and five match-stands of a very novel design. 
Having thus paid my footing, I addressed the salesman. 

“ Take me,” I sai^d, “ to the Hosiery department.”* ^ 

“ Sjiraight on,'Sii%” he said, “and turn to the right before ‘ 
you get to the musical 'instruments.” i 

“ No, no ” I said,; “ that won’t do. I have been trying to 
get there all day by myself and have failed. I am so veiy ^ 
musical. If, I go ;aloae I shall bo drawn in among the 
flfites and harmoniums. ^ Conduct me to the hosiery or. I 
shall return the match-stands.” • * 

Moved by my a^ppeal he conducted me, and at last I 
reached, my haven and made my purchases. When I gob 
home, the headache was gone, and in its place there was a : 
critical spirit which' prophesied that all the stockings would ‘ 
certainly be of the wrong size and quality, while the under- - 
vests would be equally useless. About the pipes, cigar-cuttor ' 
and the match -stands 1 preferred to say nothing at all. i 
On the whole the visit to Jobson’s was a failure. R, C.Li 

• ’ i 

■; THE BEST POLICY. 

{Addressed to either pioneer of journalistie iJiiumtice.) *. 

Great Paper ([with the booster circulation), 

I •much admire your latest enterprise ; 

I positively' cheer with acclamation • - 

When, daily, lines like these arrest my eves : 

“ Another of our Readers Breaks 'Tiis N eck ; 

- - Photo of Relatives Receiving- Cheque.” ’ 

Yes, yes, I hnoio you meet more claims and vaster 
Than does yoUr noisy rival on tlie press ; 

Methinks the Furies, plotters of disaster, 

Intend your scheme to be the true success ; 

And, of the pair, 'tis you appear to be 

The suier passport to eternity. 

So, sighing not for realms that are infernal, | 

I ’ll buy the meaner sheet, the over-matched ; ! 

Or, betler still, some nice old-fashioned journal 
To which no startling terror is attached ; ; 

Let others read you, heroes who can brave ‘ ; 

The instant peril of a bloody grave ! ’ " ^ 
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IN THE BRAVE DAYS. 

In these times of change and stress 
I have been remembering Avith much 
relief a curious character who liaunted 
the British Museum Beading Boom a 
quarter of a century ago. He cannot 
be there still, for he was elderly then : 
a military-looking man with a A^ery 
upright, almost corsetted, form, a red- 
dish face and a gingery moustache that 
in its prime might haA^e graced a major. 
His eye, howeAW, Avas not martial, but 
blue and mild, Avatery and Avandering, 
its quest being, I fancy, a convivial 
acquaintance with enough money and 
generosity for two instalments of re- 
freshment. His hair, Avhich Avas scanty, 
was carefully brushed and parted at the 
back even to his collai', and upon it 
was perched at a slight angle a tall hat 
ironed beyond endurance. His erect 
body Avas encased in a tightly-butioned 
frock-coat so shiny that it glistened, 
and m for his boots, no really soft- 
hearted observer could bear to look 
tAvice at them, so inadequate were they 
to our city of rain. 

Such Avas this jaunty thread-bare 
^ scholar; but Avhat was his special 
.branch of learning I never discovered, 
nor did he make the discoA^ery easy, 
for, though he had a desk, it seldom had 
books upon it, and he,,Avas rarely there : 
drifting instead about the A^ast room, 
exchanging a few Avords Avith this or 
that crony and too often leaving it 
with them on brief expeditions across 
the road. He may merely haA^e been 
a sermon-copyist, busy only towards 
Sunday. He may have been a loafer 
pure and simple. I say I don't know ; 
blit he was a landmark of the place, 
idiosyncratic enough to be stamped 
indelibly on at any rate one retina. 

One other touch is needed to com- 
plete his appearance. He always Avore 
gbves, wh ch my memory inclines me to 
bedieAm had once been pale yellow, and he 
Avas always accompanied by a copy of 
The Times, This, Uowever, he did not 
carry in his hand, but he tucked it 
. between the first and second buttons of 
his frock-coat, so folded that the title 
was visible, thus guaranteeing to the 
Avorld that he was one Avho Avent to 
the fountain-head for his politics and 
foreign information. By this sign-mark, 
in spite of the wear and tear Avhich 
Avere only too visible in his clothes, he 
became a man apart, for few regular 
readers among us could afford such an 
organ, even if we Avere attracted byj 
anything so august and severe. But 
naturally we all thought the more of 
him for his journal. The suggestion of 
poverty became merely eccentricity, 
i And then* one day, standing by 
him closely, I made the humiliating 
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LOYALTY. 

“Is THAT RIGHT, CHARLIE, AS YOUR MiSSUS ’iTS YOU WI7 A FLAT-IRON?” 
“Er~YUS— BUT ONLY WITH THE BLUNT END OF IT.” 


discov'ery — as humiliating to me as to 
him — that the' date of the protruding 
copy of The Times Av^as a year or so 
past, and, looking more narrowly at 
the paper itself, I realised that it had 
been folded thus for months and months 
and months . . , 

Innocent deception ! I wish I had 
never detected it, and 1 am glad to 
think that the gaUant old gentleman 
never knew that it was pierced. But 
hoAV comforting it is to know that he 
Avas Avell in his grave before the great 
revolution of this month set in, to 
reduce his proof of gentility to a penny, 
and, thus reducing it, to render it invalid, 
evermore 1 


Commercial Threat. 

“ General Bakery and Confectionery. We 
carry a large stock in both lines. Get the 
Richardson Bread habit. It will tickle you.” 

Daily Neivs [Port Arthur^ Canada). 

“Italian War Medals. 

(From Our Own Correspondent). 

^Var vessels were distributed to the troops 
to-day in the Piazza Pledisato.” 

Standard of Buenos Aires, 
Much better to have stuck to the first 
idea and given them medals. 

The Oxford Bucks. 

“Going up a good water they rowed a 
miiiu'te at 32, ‘ but otherwise were only 
waddling.” — Y^orksMre Evening Post, 
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BecTuiting Sergeant. “Now, I can tell character when I see it, so mark my 
WORDS. Ip you join now you *ll be a swankin’ general in five years.” 


POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS. 

[“Lord Northcliffe rarely sees and never 
reads a letter, being mainly nowadays engaged 
in golf and travel .” — Daily Mail.] 

NoTHiNa is more curious in the 
journalistic world than the widespread 
illusion which prevails as to the nature 
of Mr. Larvin’s editorial activities. 
The common view is that he writes 
nineteen columns in every issue of the 
Stmday Stoermr, besides contributing a 
leading article, seven leaderettes, three 
reviews' and a “ special ” political.mani- 
festo to each number of the Pale Mail 
Gazette. As a matter of fact nothing 
could be wider of the mark., Mr. Larvin 
for many years has taken a detached and 
dispassionate view of politics, devoting 
the greater part of his time to collecting 
Egyptian papyri, and playing squash 
racquets, at which he is remarkably 
proficient. Although he occasionally 


inspires a paragraph in one or other of 
the papers mentioned, he hardly ever 
comes to either office, and is not even 
known by sight to the office boys. 

Another instance of the wide discrep- 
ancy between fact and popular belief is 
furnished by the case of Mr. Murbidge, 
the manager of Garrod’s Stores, Mr. 
Murbidge is commonly supposed to be 
an omniscient and ubiquitous adminis- 
trator, who holds all the strings of 
Garrod's in his hands, and to whom all 
questions are referred for immediate 
decision. No one is more amused at 
this extraordinary hallucination than 
Mr, Murbidge himself. Nowadays he 
is almost entirely occupied in tarpon 
fishing, running a plovers’ egg farm on 
Eornney Marsh, and playing the pianola. 

Sir James Lignum’s appearances at 
Queen’s Hall have led to a host of mis- 
conceptions as to his real interests and 
accomplishments. It is true that he 


wields the baton on these occasions, 
but he never sees the orchestra at 
any other time or hears a note of 
music, being entirely occupied with 
philately and teaching a boys’ club 
boxing in the East-end. The band are 
absolutely independent of his control, 
while acquiescing in his presence as a 
valuable spectacular asset, owing to the 
extreme whiteness of his hands, the 
exquisite cut of his frock-coat, and 
the capillary attraction exerted on the 
audience by his glossy and luxuriant 
chevelure. 

We understand that Mr. Larry Cawdor 
is deeply incensed by the widespread 
prevalence of the erroneous impression 
that he still appears in the music-halls. 
For many years he has been replaced 
by an imitator who hears the same 
name and has modelled himself, both 
vocally and histrionically, on his illus- 
trious namesake. But the real Larry 
Cawdor never sets foot inside a music- 
hall nowadays, being mainly engaged 
on an exhaustive commentary on the 
Tahimd and devoting his scanty leisure 
to the collection of entomological speci- 
mens for bis private museum. 

It is strange that so many people 
believe that the finances of the country 
are still controlled by Mr. Lloyd 
Geoege. Nominally of course he is 
still Chancellor of the Exchequer, but 
he never goes near the Treasury, never 
reads a State Paper or troubles his 
head with facts or figui*es. When he 
is not inspiring our Foreign Policy — for 
which Sir Edward Grey so unfairly 
gains the credit — he is generally to be 
found playing piquet with Mr. T. P, 
O’Connor, or four- ball foursomes with 
Mr. Mastebman, Mr. Devlin and the 
Baron be Forest. 

Some misguided people have formed 
: the odd habit of thinking of Sir Tree- 
bohm Herr as an actor. But how far 
from the truth this is will be ascer- 
tained in a moment when we say that 
he devotes himself almost wffiolly to 
studying his brother’s facetious draw- 
ings and attempting to improve on 
them. Any histrionic reputation that 
he may have made has been the woi^k 
of understudies while the principal was 
busy with his quad-comio pencil. 

Mr, Seldom Gorf ridge, the great 
American shopkeeper whose advertise- 
ments are so highly esteemed by the 
London Press, is popularly believed 
to be interested in his business. This 
is, of course, a foolish misconcept’on. 
Mr. Gorfridge has but one consuming 
passion and that is pigeon flying. 
Week in and week out he is absorbed 
by this pursuit at his magnificent home 
in Cornwall, and all that he knows of 
Oxford Street and millinery he learns 
from the evening papers. 
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Some op the largb Stores are givino exhibitions op how to choose a suitable 
HAT. Above we show a tragedy in Six Acts of the customer whom no hat will suit. 


FOOD-NOT MERELY FOR THOUGHT. 

[“ Brick tea in Mongolia not only acts as 
food, bat is used as currency and generally as 
a means of exchange. It is a very ancient 
.custom, and house rent in Urga is often com- 
puted on so many bricks of tea.'’] 

From “ With the Russians in Mongolia,'* 

The introduction of a food currency 
on more extensive lines into this 
country might produce such results 
as the following: — 

Try the New “Vae-rat" Mashie. 

Price One Sausage. 


White’s Cold Complexion Cream. 
Price 12 Strawberries. 


Companion Wanted. — Apply, stating 
Celery required, E. A. T. Green, Vege- 
tarian Mansions, S.W. 


Irish Linen Co., Och, Ireland. 
Write to-day for Catalogue, enclosing 
. pat of butter to cover postage. 


Gents’ Toilet Saloon, 

Oxford St., W. 

Shave One Out from tho Joint. 

Hair-cut, Shampoo, etc. 

One Sheep’s Head. 


Why Pay More ? 

The Life op Lloyd George. 

By Bertie Du Porke. 

In side boards, price OneWelsh Earebit. 
In half-calf, price One Pound (of Veal). 

Sheepshanks <fc Co., 

Gents’ Outpitiers, 

Gents* ready-to-wear Cycling and 
Golf Knickers. 

Usual price, Two Legs of Lamb, 
Sale price, Two Legs of Mutton. 
Cycling Hose, to clear — 

Two Calves Foot Jellies per pair. 
Gents’ White Spats, clearance price — 

One Bag of Nuts. 
Sheepshanks & Co., 

Poultry, E.C. 

Lists sent Paste Free. 


Clerk Wanted. — The successful 
applicant would be enabled to earn 
his bread and butter daily. — Apply, 
T. Potter & Co., E.C. 


Peckstein Hall. 

. To-morrow at Throe. 

Vocalist Miss Lottie Teathe. 

At the Mouth Organ . M. Grubbe. 

Prices : — 

. Boxes, Three Gross Sardines. 

Body, One Pig’s Heart. 


THE CHIMES AND THE CHURL 

As when a solemn bell 
Sounds from a little spire 

The smock-frocked villagers to tell 

“ 'Tis church time,’' and they heed the 
summons well, 

Gaffer, and Jarge and Kate, and tiny 
Nell, 

And last of all comes Squire — 

So have I heard afar 
And pondered on my crimes, 

Header of many a flashy par. 

While travelling in the subterranean 
car, 

A voice that murmured, “ What a fool 
you are 

Not to take in The Cliimesi'* 

I said, “ It costs three d,,” 

But lied about the cause ; 

I feared the toils of destiny, 

I felt those stately columns close on mo, 

I shuddered as I rattled like a pea 
Citywards without pause. 

Ttqypence I The fearful sound 
Pealed like an organ crash ; 

Once more the mesh was drawing 
round, 

But still I cried, “Economy!" and 
drowned 

The still small voice, and in the Under- 
ground 

Flaunted The Daily Flash, 


Short shrift for those that err I 
Jove has rebuked my sin : 

Now, helpless and without demur, 

You shall behold me where the tube- 
lifts purr 

Pale captive to the penny Thunderer 
With supplements heaved in. 

Only one thing I cry, 

With tears and laughter mixed, 

That those who speed or far or nigh 
The swift-winged w'ains of the Electric^ 

%*. 

And furnish them with little thongs 
whereby 

The passengers are fixed. 

Shall heed the altered price, 

Shall change with changing times, 
And run some trains more slow than 
mice, 

Stopping between each station once or 
twdce, 

Fitted writh lecterns of a fair device 
To help me read my Chimes, 

Evoe. 


“The Organizer, March, 1914. 

Trouble always follows misunderstanding. 
The worst kind of trouble comes from failure 
to realize the extent of one’s capacity. 

Learn your real value. 

Price Twopence.” 

Even this doesn’t encourage us. 
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ORANGES AND LEMONS. 

III. — Settling Down. 

The villa was high up on the hill, 
having (as Simpson was to point out 
several times later) Mentone on its left 
hand and Monte Carlo on its I'iglit. 
A loqg winding path led up through 
its garden of olives to the front door, 
and through the mimosa trees which 
flanked this door wo could see already 
a flutter of white aprons. The staff was 
on the loggia waiting to greet us. 

We halted a moment out of sight of 
the ladies above and considered our- 
selves. It came to us with a sudden 
shock that we were a very large party. 

I suppose,*’ said Archie to Simpson, 
they do expect all of us jEind not only 
you ? You told them that about half 
London was coming ? ** 

“We*re,only six,” said Myra, “be- 
cause I ’ve Just counted again, but we 
seem about twenty.” ^ , 

“ It *s quite all right,’* said Simpson 
cheerfully. “ I said we 'd be six.** - 
“ But six in a letter is' much smaller 
thank six of us like this ; and when they 
see^ojif luggage “ ' ” i 

“Let's go, baek,**;I suggested, sud- 
; deril^j n'ervQus. To be live guests, of 
the 'guest of a man you have ,never 
met is delicate work. 

At this critical moment Archie as- 
sumed command. He is a Captain in 
the Yeomanry and has tackled bigger 
Jobs than this in his time. 

. “ We must get ourselves into proper 
order,** he said. “ Simpson^ the villa 
has been lent to you; you must- go* 
first. Dahlia and I come next. When 
. we arrive you will introduce us as your 
friends, Mr, and Mrs. Mannering. 
Then turning to Myra you say, ‘ Mr. 

^ Manning’s sister ; and this,* you 
‘ add, / is her husband.’ , Then — er — 
Thomas ’* 

“ It ' will be dijSicult to account for 
Thomas,’* I said. 

“Thomas comes at the end. Jle 
hangs back a little at first ; and then 
if he sees that there is going to be any 
awkwardness about him, he can pre- 
tend he’s come on the wrong night, 
and apologise and go home again.” 

If Thomas goes, I go,** said Myra 
dramatically. 

'^I'have another idea,” I said. 
Thomas hides here for a bit. We 
^ introduce ourselves and settle in, and 
have lunch ; and after lunch we take a 
stroll^ in. the garden, and to our great 
surprise discover Thomas. ‘Thomas,’ 
we say, *yQ 2 i here ? Dear old chap, we 
thought you were in England. How 
splendid! Where are you staying? 
Oh, but you must stop with us; we 
can easily have a bed put up for you in 
the garage.’ And then 


“Not after lunch,” said Thomas; 
“before lunch.” 

“ Don’t all be so sill}?-,” smiled Dahlia. 
“They’ll wonder what has happened 
to us if we wait any longer. Besides, 
the men will be here with the luggage 
directly. Come along.” 

“ Samuel,” said Archie, “ forward.” 
In our new fomiation we inarched 
I up, Simpson excited and rehearsing to 
himself the words of introduction, we 
others outwardly calm. At a range' of 
ton yards he opened fire. “ How do 
you do ? ” he beamed. “ Here we all 

are 1 Isn’t it a lovely ” 

Tlie cook-housekeeper, majestic but 
kindly, came forward with outstretched 
hand and welcomed him volubly— in 
French. The other three ladies added 
their French to hers. Thero was only 
one English body on the loggia. It 
belonged to a bull-dog. The bull-dog 
barked loudly at Simpson in English. 

There was no “Cook’s hoinine” to 
save Simpson this time. But he rose 
to the occasion nobly. The scent of 
the mimosa inspired him. 

he said, '^merci. Oiii, 
n*cst ce xms i Delightful. Er— these 
are— CCS sont mes amis. Er — Dahlia, 
come along — er, Monsietir et Madame 
or— Myra, la soeur de 
s^c^^r—er— where are you, old chap? — 
la triari de la soetLr' de Monsieiir. 
Er— Thomas— er ” (he was carried 

away by memories of his schoolboy 
French), “fe frtre du jardmier — 
er He wheeled round and saw 

me ; introduced me again ; introduced 
Myra as my wife, Archie as her brother, 
and Dahlia as Archie’s wife; and then 
with a sudden Inspiration presented 
Thomas gi'andly as “Zc beatt-pere du 
petit fils dc mes amis Monsieur et 
Madame Mannering^* Thomas seemed 
more assured of his place as Peter’s 
godfather than as the brother of the 
gardener. 

There wore four ladies; wo shook 
hands with all of them. It took us a 
long time, and' I doubt if w^e got it all 
in even, so, for twice I found myself 
shaking hands with Simpson. But 
these may haye been; additional ones 
thrown in. It was over at last, and we 
followed the staff indoors. 

And then vre had another surprise. 

It was broken to us by Dahlia, who, at 
Simpson’s urgent request, took up the 
position of lady of the house, and forth- 
with received the flowing confidence of 
the housekeeper. 

“Two of us have to sleep outside ” 
she said. ^ » 

“ Where ? ” we all asked blankly. 

We went on to the loggia again, and 
^ little house almost 
hidden by olive-trees in a corner of tlie 
garden below us. 
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“Oh, well, that’s all right,” said 
Archie. “ It *s on the estate. Thomas, 
you and Simpson won’t mind that a 
bit, will you ? ” 

“We can’t turn Samuel out of his 
own house,” said Myra indignantly. 

“’We aren’t turning him; he wants 
to go. But, of course, if you and your 
I young man would like to live there 
instead ” 

Myra looked at me eagerly. 

“It would be rather fun,’** she said, 
“ ’We ’d-have another little honeymoon 
all to ourselves.” 

“It wouldn’t really be a honeymoon,” 
I objected. “We should always be 
knocking up against trippers in the 
garden, Archies and Samuels and 
Thomases and what not. They’d be 
all over the place.” 

Dahiiaexplainedthedomesticarrangc- 
menis. The honeymooners had their 
little breakfast in their o\\ n little house, 
and-then joined the others for the day 
|at about ten. 

“ Or eleven,” said Thomas. 

“It would be rather lovely,” said 
Myra thoughtfully. 

^ “ Yes,” I agreed ; “ but have you con- 
sidered that Come over this way 
a moment, where Thomas and Simpson 
can’t heax*, while I tell you some of the 
disadvantages.” 

I led her into a quiet corner and 
suggested a few things to lier which I 
hoped would not occur to the other two. 

Item: Tliatlf it vras raining liard at 
night it would be beastly. Item : That 
if you suddenly found you *d left your ; 
pipe behind it would be rotten. Item: : 
That if, as was probable, there wasn’t 
a proper bathroom in the little house, 
it would be sickening. Item: That if 
she had to walk on muddy paths 
in her evening shoes, it would be 
At this point Myra suddenly caught 
the thread of the argument. We went 
back to the others. ' 

“ Wo think,” said Myra, “ it would 
be perfectly heavenly in the little house; 
but — ■ — ” She hesitated. 

“ But at the same time,” I said, “ we ' 
think it *s up to Simpson and Thomas ■ 
to be Englisli gentlemen. Samuel, it ’s 
your honour.” 

TJiere was a moment’s silence. 

“ Come along,” said Thomas to 
Simpson, “let’s go and look at it.” 

After lunch, clean and well-fed and; 
happy, we lay in deck-chairs on the 
loggia and looked lazily dowji at the 
Mediterranean. 

‘‘,Thank you, Samuel, for bringing 
us,” said Dahlia gently. “Your friends 
must be very fond of you to have lent 
you t])is lovely place.” 

I “Not fonder than we are,” sa’d 
iMym, smiling at him. A. A. M. 
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“THE COMPLEAT POLICEIVIAN.” 

(.1 new scJiedule has, we understand, been issued to the Force, entitled ‘‘■Hints for Police enqdojjed on Traffic Duty.") 



The Daily Sketchy in its 
search for a White Hope, says : — 

‘‘Who will 1)0 the next world^‘^ 
champion ? ’* 

The writer must wait till he 
gets to the next world; we 
hope he is in no hurry. 

, Ex (Exmouth),— There is an easy 
way to tell if a diamond is genuine. 
Make a small dot on a piece of paper 
with a lead pencil and look at it 
through the diamond. If it shows 
but a single dot the diamond is 
genuine. ’ ’ — Tit-Bits, 

We cordially invite the writer 
to come and look at dots through 
our Bouverie Street windows. 
We will then sell him the lot 
for a million pounds. 

“ Oxford rowed a bridge trial from 
Barnes to Hammersmith yesterday' 
morning on a fast ebb. It was good, 
but not good enough considering the 
conditions, for everything was in 
their favour, the amount of land 
water in the river making the tide a 
fast one and the wind being at their 
backs . — Daily Mail, 

Our contemporary must make 
up its mind which way the 
crew sits before the day of the 
race. 



“This was Inman’s last oppor- 
tunity, as Reece, in his next hand, 
ran to his points with a great break 
of 202. He failed at an easy red 
winn3r, and after Inman had missed 
a simple shot Reece ran cut.” * 

Times, 

Beece {after reaching his points 
loith a great break of 20 ^) : Have 
another shot, Inman, old man. 
Hard luck! Now I really must 
go. [Exit at a run. 


Beak. Mr. Punch, — While 
idly looking over Chambers' 
Dictionary I came across the 
Christian name “Herbert,’' and 
noticed that it meant “The 
Glory of the Army.” , This 
aroused my curiosity, and I 
i thought I should pursue the 
matter further by looking up' 
the meaning of his other name.l 
You« may judge my surprise 
when I found that “Henry” 

! meant “ Home Euler,” and was’ 
I given in these exact words. 
After this Mr. Asquith’s dogged 
determination to carry Home, 
Eule is readily understood. Hd 
is a child of destiny. - . *, 

I am, etc., Kismet. 
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ji lUictm' (to old A^pUly dame whose son has been eaten by cannibals in the South Sea Islands). “ I am so veey soeby to hear this 

•• BAD iraiws ABOUT YOUR BON. OAN YOU TELL ME WHERE IT HAPPENED?” 

i Dame. “Nat, a don’t rightly knaa. It was soomwhar below Kendal.” 


DANCERS DAY BY DAY. 

I March 18. — A 'telegram from Tip- 
! perusalem, Oklahoma, states that 
Madame Titipoif, as the result of 
•partaking of tinned oysters at supper, is 
suffering from acute ptomaine poison- 
ing, and will, at the most favourable 
estimate, be unable to dance for 
another six months. 

March 19. — Authoritative cables 
from Sydney convey the distressing 
intelligence that M. Gordkin is suffer- 
ing from a complete nervous break- 
down. His temperature has never been 
below 117 for the last week, and his 
pulse varies from 210 to' 260, The 
doctors take a serious view of his case, 
and all his engagements have been 
cancelled. 

March 20. — At Dundee last night, 
Mile. Stchortskirtsoff‘, while dancing at 
the Corybantic Music Hall, slipped on 
a patch of marmalade which had been 
inadvertently allowed to remain on the 
stage, and fractured both her kneecaps. 
It is feared that the famous ballerma 
will not be able to fulfil her engage- 
ments in Aberdeen next month. 

March 21. — Latest advices from Tip- 
perusalem give a reassuring account of 
Madame Titipoff's progress. On Thurs- 
. day she was allowed to sit up for half 
“ an hour, and she ate a beefsteak with 


evident zest. On learning that the 
canned oyster vendor had been tari’ed 
and feathered, Madame Titipoff* at once 
announced her intention of dancing on 
the following night. . 

March 22. — ^A despatch just received 
from M. Gordkin’s agent at Sydney 
announces that' the famous artist's 
temperature is now normal and his 
pulse steady at 60. The cause of his 
recent trivial indisposition was a hos- 
tile criticism in a local paper, but with 
the dismissal of the critic the incident 
is now regarded as closed, and M. 
Gordkin will resume his salcatorial 
activities in a day or two. 

March 23. — The news of Mile. 
Stchortskirtsoff’s accident happily turns 
(Tut to have been exaggerated. Her 
kneecaps were not fractured, but two 
hairpins became detached from her 
chevelure while she was performing 
a protracted pirouette. The famous 
danseuse is rehearsing a new galvanic 
dance, and marmalade shares are again 
firm. 

“It is learned officially that Thoir Excel- 
lencies are delighted with the climate, which 
appears to agree with Lady Chalmers, as well 
as with the scenery.” 

The Ceylon Morning Leader. 

Of course it has known the scenery 
longer. 


STANZAS WRITTEN IN DEJECTION 
BEFORE MATRIMONY. 

[A complaint has been voiced in the 
Press that uncommon xvcddmg presents 
' are getting much too common.) 

We fixed our hymeneal day, 

Bespoke our nuptial cates 
And summoned to the solemn fray 
The necessary glum aiTay 
Of kin and intimates. 

And the more part in their degree 
Gave gladly gifts of pride, ^ 

Tall silver ships, complete with sea, 
And birds of aureate filigree. 

Pearl- winged and opal-eyed. 

Sheffield they gave, a grievous load. 
And Chelsea, flower'd and spruce, 
And antique ihingummies in spode ; 
The only thing that none bestowed 
Was anything of use. 

Fled is the hope we built too soon 
Of some sub-tropic trek ; 

Farewell, 0 azure honeymoon, 

The dull but necessary spoon 
Claims the paternal cheque. 

Our Latest Cinema Poster. 

“When the earth trembled 
For six days at great expense.” 

The longest earthquake on record. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(Extracted from the Diary op Toby, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Monday, March 
16. — The WiNsoaiE Winston, saunter- 
ing in from behind Speaker’s Chair 
Avheu Questions had advanced some 



ULSTER DAY BY DAY: MONDAY. 

“Now, gents, what offers for this really 
l^rime Irish pig? Guaranteed by Mr. Devlin, 
Yon may examine its poiuts as soon as yon *ve 
bought it.*’ [No business.] 

way, startled by strident cheer from 
Ministerialists and Irish Nationalists. 
Opposition angrily replied. First Lord, 
faintly blushing, found anchorage on 
Treasury Bench. Unpremeditated out- 
burst of enthusiasm meant as welcome 
back from Bradford, where he reviewed 
political situation with force and frank- - 
ness that recalled his father’s plat- 
form speeches delivered in his prime, 
Demonstration repeated when later he 
rose to answer question concerning his 
department. Fresh storm of cheering 
from Ministerialists responded to by 
defiant shouts from Opposition. 

Winston evidently the man of the 
moment. 

Prime Minister, happily refreshed 
by week-end holiday, finds liimself 
faced by crowd wanting to know all 
sorts of things that migW happen con- 
currently with, or subsequent to, pro- 
posed temporary exclusion of parts of 
Ulster from operation of Home Eule 
Bill. There were twenty-six Questions. 
Assuming minimum number of Supple- 
mentaries, there would have been at 
least one hundred. 

To amazement and vexation of earnest 
seekers after truth, the twenty-six 
querists discovered that they were being 
bowled over faster than commonplace 
nine-pins. As Norman Craig breath- 
lessly complained, the Premier, having 


answered a question, did not, as is his 
custom of an afternoon, resume liis seat, 
and thus provide opportunity for sup- 
plementary questioner. 

This was his method : Taking in 
hand a sheet of manuscript he recited, 
“Number 45. This is a hypothetical 
question. Indeed, it involves no fewer 
than three hypotheses. Numbers 57, 
64 and 72 aro in the same category.” 

Before you knew where you were, 
bang went four questions. Member 
after Member rose to protest. The 
Premier babbled on like the brook. 

“The answer to number 46 and to 
the first part of 70 is in the negative. 
The answer to number 48 is in the 
affirmative. Number 49 in the negative. 
I proceed to number 52.” 

Members held their breath. What 
could he say about 52? Evidently he 
meant to treat it in different fashion. 

“Number 52,” he continued in the 
same level voice, as if ho were reading 
catalogue at picture sale, “refers to 
a small matter which can easily be 
provided for.” 

Here was batch of another five 
questions disposed of in barely more 
than as many seconds. And to think 
of all the industry and ingenuity be- 
stowed upon the preparation of this 
succession of pitfalls designed for the 
engulfing of a ruthless Minister and the 
dislocation of an iniquitous Bill ! 

Situation capped by Premier’s re- 
fusal to be drawn into minute descrip- 
tion of adjustments, financial and ad- 
ministrative, consequent on adoption 
of his proposed amendment of Home 
Eule Bill. If general principle were 
accepted, the rest would follow. If not, 
why waste time and divert discussion 
from main issue to subsidiary and 
incidental details? After beating in 
vain against the indomitable rock 
standing at the Table, Bonner Law, 
on behalf of enraged Opposition, gave 
notice of vote of censure. What day 
will be given for discussion? he asked. 

“The earliest possible date,” replied 
the imperturbable Premier. 

Here episode ended. Its eruption 
made it clear that hope of settlement 
on grounds prepared a week ago to-day 
has vanished. 

Business done . — Notice from Front 
Opposition Bench of vote of censure on 
Ministers. 

Tuesday . — Polb-Carew had rather a 
bad time of it. Attacked in sharp suc- 
cession by land and sea. Began at 
Question time. He merely asked 
whether two divisions and the cavalry 
brigade in Ireland, which took part in 
manoeuvres last year, weren’t rather a 
scrubby lot of immature boys unfit for 
public service. To quote exact phrase 
— “whether the physical .appearance 


of tlie men was unsatisfactory; and 
whether the effect of the trooping 
season was to increase the number of 
immature boys unfit for active service ? ” 

Seely wrathfully rejilied in the 
negative. 

“I must,” be added, “profess my 
astonishment that the hon. and gallant 
gentleman should seek by means of 
suggestions such as are contained in 
this question to discourage and belittle 
the British soldier, to whom he owes so 
much.” 

A loud clieer sent home this rebuke. 

Worse still when Polly put out to sea 
and came athwart the First Lord. 
All he sought was information as to 
whether the First Sea Lord, having 
publicly alluded to the danger of relying 
exclusively on the fleet to protect the 
country from invasion, “subsequently 
went back on his word.” 

“A most insulting and unfair re- 
mark,” said Winston. “It will,” he 
continued, “do nothing but harm if the 
Navy think the Chiefs whom they 
honour and respect are to be subjected 
to offensive personal attacks of this 
character directed against them by 
ex-military men who have gone into 
politics.” 

“ Only let me have five minutes with 
him, Mr. Deputy Speaker,” said the 
ex-military man nervously turning up 
his coat cuffs. 

Getting dangerously close to eleven 



A TRIFLE THIN. 

Winston takes refuge lehind Beginalj>. 
[On several points connected with, the Navy 
Estimates Mr, Churchill claimed that the 
responsibility rested with his predecessor at 
the Admiralty,] 
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o’clock, at \vhicli hour debate, if con- 
tinued, must automatically close. Win- 
ston punctilious in leaving the five 
minutes demanded. Pole-Oarew’s 
retort perhaps scarcely up to occasion. 



:ON THE WAEPATH AGAINST THE 
! ^ G'HAETEEED COMPANY. 

Alarming outbreak in MaoNeilliland. 

*‘I can only say,” he remarked, *‘that 
the Secretary FOR War iind the First 
Lord op the Admiralty are worthy to 
sit on the same bench as the Chancel- 
: LOR OF THE EXCHEQUER.” 

Btisinessdone , — F irst Lord explained 
his Naval policy. 

Thursday . — Swift MacNeill intro- 
duces new Parliamentary formula. Dis- 
i cussing on Civil Service Vote state of 
things in Ehodesia as dominated by the 
Chartered Company he was interrupted 
i by remark from Ormsby-Gore. 

1 Throwing back his head with lofty 
f scorn, and making a few windmill 
, passages with his arms, Member for 
,I Donegal said, ‘‘ I am not going to be 
interrupted by any gentleman of the 
House of Cecil.” 

Had this determination been an- 
nounced by ordinary Member it would 
: not have possessed importance likely 
j to affect future course of debate. But 
^ Swift MacNeill is justly recognised as 
one of the highest authorities on the 
science and practice of Parliamentary 
t procedure. If he is able to support his 
contention, that a Member may of his 
i free will, in exercise of his mature judg- 
ment, divide the House into groups of 
families (as if they were counties of 
Ulster) and say, “ I will not be inter- 
rupted by this one or that,” whilst it 
' would have useful effect in curtailing 
proceedings would obviously require 
nice discrimination. 

There are in the present House 
several family names represented by 


various Members, not all sitting on 
same side of House. To take a single 
example, there are the Wilsons. Like 
the family of the child with whom 
Wordsworth conversed, they ai’e seven. 
If Swift MacNeill’s precedent be 
established, a Member rising to con- 
tinue debate might, by w^ay of preface, 
remark, “I am not goings to be inter- 
rupted by any gentleman of the House 
of Wilson.” • ' 

In this particular case A. S. Wilson, 
whose contributions to debate are 
exclusively interjectionarj^ would be 
cut off from the exercise of a talent 
that frequently enlivens a sitting. 

Swift MaoNeill’s own case is not 
free, from difficulty. The Speaker is 
“a gentleman of the H-ouse of Cecil.” 
Is he henceforward to be debarred from 



ULSTEE DAY BY DAY: THUESDAY. 

Sir Edward Carson. “My train leaves 
Euston in thirty minutes. Wo meet at 
Philippi.” 

interrupting the Member for Donegal 
by calls to order ? 

Business done . — Bonner Law, master 
of Parliamentary tactics, obliged Govern 
ment by moving vote of censure. 
Challenge hilariously accepted. Great 
muster of Ministerialists. On division 
what was meant as vote of censure 
was practically turned into vote of 
confidence, carried amid enthusiastic 
cheering by majority of 93 in House of 
597 Members. 

Golfing Enquiry. 

“Can any reader say whether a coloured 
attached ribbon (6ft. of Jin. red) is allowable 
by the game, merely as an aid in locating the 
flying ball .” — English Mechanic. 

Ansioer. Yes. So is a gramophone 
(2ft. by 3ft.), and it is more certain. 

“A red or black sash round the waist, and a 
navy blue straw hat with ribbon to match, 
would be a most attractive little frock for a 
warm spring day .” — Manchester Q%iardian, 

But it must be a %varm spring day. 


A TEIUMPH OF THINNESS. 

Herbert is one of those troublesome 
men who are always asking why I don’t 
what be calls “buckle to” and make 
some money. But his latest suggestion 
was his maddest, and I think that I.gofc 
out of it rather neatly. For Herbert 
is a determined fellow from whom you 
can’t escape until you have promised 
quite a lot and sometimes . even had 
actually to do something. 

“ Do you want two hundred pounds ? ” 
he bounced in upon me and said. 

“ Who doesn’t ? ” I replied. 

“Well, here yon are then. It’s as 
easy as falling off a ladder. Only a little 
industry required;” and he threw a 
paper on to my table. 

I spread it out and saw^: “One Thou- 
sand Cash Prizes amounting to £1,000. 
First Prize £200. All you have to do 
is to make as many words as you can 
out of * Jenkins’ Glorious Gum.’ ” 

“ Thanks,” I said this isn’t intended 
for really thoughtful people.” 

At this, however, he merely sniffed 
and pulled a fountain-pen from his 
pocket. 

“ I ’ll make a start,” he said ; ‘gin’ 
one; ‘niggle’ — that’s rather good — 
two ; ‘ mug ’ three.” But after that his 
mind .seemed to wander, and he added 
rather ‘feebly, “ and so on. It ’s ridicu- 
lously easy when you have a dictionary. 
Will you tiy?” 

“No,” I replied, and a fierce argu- 
ment followed. 

But just as he was getting really 
angry my eye fell upon a condition 
that I had overlooked. “ Ten pounds,” 
I saw, “ will be awarded to the 
competitor whose envelope is opened 
first.” 

“I’ll go in,” I said, and Herbert 
replied, “ Good egg, I ’ll bet you win. 
Don’t forget ‘ mug.’ ” 

“No, I won’t forget ‘mug’,” I assured 
him as he left;, for liis last word had 
given me an idea. 

Solemnly I sat down in front of 
“ Jenkins’ Glorious Gum ” and saw at 
once that my word would do. In two 
minutes “ Juggins ” had been put into 
a very large envelope all by himself, 
and I was out of work again. 

But the part that you won’t believe 
has to come. 

I won the £10 — I did really. Among 
the multitude of fat envelopes bulging 
with words, my thin “Juggins” simply 
insisted upon being opened first. The 
thousands of chartered accountants 
assembled for the counting almost 
fought for him, he was nearly torn in 
two in their desire to begin with what 
looked like an easy one — or so I like 
to imagine the scene. But Herbert is 
insufferably proud of himself. 
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THE SPECTEUM. 

Agoordino to the Ladies' Press, 

Who \-vould be really smart must dress 

In crimson puce or purple hair : 

My Phyllis doesn’t leave it there, 

JJut less than ever doth she seem 
Content with Nature’s colour-scheme. 

Her brow is scarlet ; week by week 
New tints bedeck her maiden cheek. 

(To-day they wear the pleasing hue 
Which Fashion calls electric ” blue, 

And, when their owner ’s startled, show 
A healthy blush of indigo.) 

Her sense of artistry appears 
In what she does about her ears ; 

With-colours of the naval sort 

She marks the starboard from the port. 

Her lips are lemon ; underneath 
Appear her willow-pattern teeth. 

But when, to s'erve another end, 

She threatened to adopt a blend 

Of tints with which I cannot cope — 
The green and white and heliotrope, 

‘‘You know,'’ said I, your business 
best ; 

Myself, I lose all interest. 

In other words, it may be said. 

My love for you is frankly deaL” 

“Alas,” she answered, “ and alack ! ” . , . 
Her nose is now in mourning (black). 

New Feuil leton. Beg in it To-day, 

JOSEPH LATE-USHER. 

By clever MAURICE. 

CHARACTERS IN THE STORY. 

The Duchess of Kimberley (Euby), a 
svelte aquiline-nosed woman of some 
forty summers, with green hair and 
two aigrettes. She has been a widow 
for a lonely decade. 

The Earl of Joburg, her son Guy, 
aged' thirteen, who is about to go to 
a public school, where he will be 
kidnapped for ransom. 

Lord Arthur Boobitbapp, his uncle, : 
who discusses the question of the| 
school with the Duchess. Lord 
Arthur is in favour of Eton, as he 
wishes Guy to be a wet Bob and 
captain the cricket eleven; whereas j 
the Duchess, having a penchant for 
, yeHow stockings, favours Christ’s 
Hospital. In the end they compro- 
mise, and the boy is sent to a small 
' private school in Bermondsey, where 
the chief usher is 

J osEPH Late, a superb creature with a 



wonderful personality, Joseph not 
only ushes the school but loves the 
Duchess with a consuming love, and 
a year after Guy has been at the 
school and defied all efforts to kidnap 
him he tells the Duchess of the 

• infiamed state of his cardiac penum- 
bra. No sooner has he done this 
than he trembles all over at the 
presumption of a poor usher thus 
daring to address a Duchess; but the 
Duchess falls in his arms, for beneath 
her aigrettes she is woman too. 

Mb. Vertigo applies for the post of 
science master at the school, and, 
having seen Late kill a man many 
years before and escape punishment, 
gets it. Every time you see Vertigo’s 
name you' may expect trouble. 

Dick Boobitbapp is a kidnapper and a 
confederate of Vertigo. 


R. Saunderson is a kidnapper under 
the guise of a writer of prescriptions. 

In spite of all precautions, such as 
employing only detectives as servants 
of the school, Guy is kidnapped. The 
Duchess and Joseph Late hurry to 
Spain to seek him, not because they 
know him to be there, but because 
Spain is a likely romantic country. 

^ Ohaptbb GCCXLVIII. 

“ Tell me the worst,” said the Duchess 
in strong ringing tones, all the mother 
coming out in her anguish. 

But the reply came in unfamiliar 
tones. 

Looking up, she observed that her 
usher had disappeared, and in his place 
was the detested Vertigo. 

To be continued — but not here. 
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( great Empire city ‘ right away,’ as you I left ; so that I ’m afraid I shan’t be 
AT THE GATES OF THE WEST. ° ig; <i declare that I, able to accept the very kind invitations 

Scene — The Neiv York landing pier of Agatha Mary Eutherford Penfold, and I received by wireless to dine with the 
the Ocean Palace Line, crowded with my dear husband, Horace Eutherford Brainy Broadway Boys to-mght, and 
^yassengevs and their luggage from the Penfold, are a perfectly united and to-morrow . night with the Chocktaw 
Gargantuan,'' affectionate couple; that his journey to -r ii • -> u 

Time — About jive and a-half Jiows.the United States is taken with my “What do I think of feminine New 

earlier than ours. entire approval, and that I should have York ? Why, of course, I think her 

Mr. Horace Eutherford Penfold (the accompanied him but for being an the prettiest, cleverest, best-dressed 
last thing in novelists, surrounded by extremely , bad sailor and afraid of portion o feminine hui^nity and with 
Neto York pressmen) : “Glud. to see jou, storms at sea. (Signed) Aoatha Mart an added chaiin a New Yoikii^ss 
boTs' Delighted to see you! .' Eutheefoed Penfold. Sworn to in which is absolutely indescribable No, 

Was' I hiding from you behind my the presence of-’ and so forth Yes Hiavent met any of her yet, my know- 

luggage? What an absolutely absurd certainly, gentlemen, copy it by all ledge of New Yoik bemg at present 

idia I The whole way across I ’ve been means. , . baited to this wonderful landing pier, 

eagerly looking forward to meeting you “No, I never -heard of any literary your greatly gifted Customs omcials, 

crentlemen of the most go-ahead, most talent showing itsfelf ^ in our family and the brilliantly intelligent sub- 


gentlemen of the most go-ahead, most talent showing itsfelf ^ in our family and the brilliantly inteiiigent sub- 
eulightened Press on earth ! Yes, it’s before. 'My father ^was interested in ordinates of your world-renowned 
my first visit to your great countrj'. the retail meat industry ; his father was | Express Company. t , , . , ' . 

Tlie dream .of .mj? life ® - , “ 


' •' ' “What do_I think of 

^ scintillating, pulsating 

'*" ^ journals. So long, 

Distressed Mother. “ ’E ’s been an orfuh. trial to me ever since them jjQyg f Delighted to 

PITCHER PALACES BEGAN. PlRBT *E WAS SHOOTIN’ AT THE FOWLS, AN’ NOW ’E ’S voil ** 

pinchin’ my woolly mats ter put on ’is legs.” iia\0 moc }ou. 


is^now rea]i^d.^^^^Yes, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

last six months have 
been called ‘epoch- 

making ’and have been ^^^tressed Mother. “’E’s been an orful trial to me : 

, , f , ... pitcher palaces began. First ’e was shootin’ at the fo^ 

said to ^ Soancl quite pu^chin’ my woolly mats ter put on ’is legs.” 
alone in modern 

fiction/ No doubt the hop-field will | interested in the retail bread industry ; 
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have mot you.’ 
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now be exploited by other writers, until and Jus father turned his attention to tn ^ t 

mlimeit wmb.»mea.hael-n,yrf.sUl..»a&eoIc.naM^^^ j.iLS%l‘iSfA&LS “ 

the desert. “My impressions as I crossed? Well, ^ i c 

“Yes, this is my first visit to your I couldn’t help remarking, ill as I felt, Caokwar of Baroda; 

wonderful country. I am here to super- that, as wo neared the shores of the Marghand at Fashoda; 

intend the rehearsals of the dramatised New World, the waves took on better t with soda ; 

form of The Love of a Hop-Picker, and more imposing shapes, the wind f ^ ^ culminating cociu. 

Naturally I am a little nervous, for to blew more smartly, and at night the Prenk Bib Doda. 

please a New York audience is the stars seemed brighter and more numer- 

playwrigbt’s dream of heaven. And ous, and the clouds appeared to form Prom a list of work for Trials at 
then, of course, The Love of a Hop- themselves into stripes! Yes, this is Eton: — 

Picker is not only utterly English in my first experience of a zero tempera- “ Acts xxi—xxvii (no^ Ck. xxviii).” 
atmosphere, but also peculiarly^^n^zs/i. ture. The air is deliciously fresh : one So Smith mi. had already guessed, but 
Still, with such a brilliantly intelligent, seems to breathe in freedom wdth it. none the less the prohibition came as a 
marvellously sympathetic public as Well, perhaps I am a little cold, but great disappointment to him. 
yours, I don’t despair of bringing the that is because I have been waiting an 

hop-poles over the footlights, so to say. hour and a-half en quern for a permit country between tho Ganiana and 

“ Yes, gentlemen, I have a wife, and allowing me to have my luggage ex- Katsena Bivers was inhabitei by Zumperi 
I Ve not forgotten to bring her sworn amined; and then, you see, gentlemen, pagans, who were cannibals and lived on hill 
affidavit that my coming without her I haven’t the fur coat I bought specially Times. 

is quite regular and in order, because, for this visit; the Customs people have Thus differing from some of the inha- 
though Ellis Island ’s a delightful place, taken it away, and also the evening bitants of Golders Green, who are 
no doubt, still, I want to go into your clothes I had made by Pond just before vegetarians and live on turnip-tops. 
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Act I. 

Guvnor '* (dismissing office - hoy ). You’ve neglected your work,” etc., etc. 
'That’s my motto and evidently not yours. Take a week’s notice.” 



Act II. (a ivceh elctj ^ ses ). 
The office-boy’s farewell. 


ONCE ONE. 

Caroline Clean clawed suddenh at Slew’s 
eyes. But for a quick movement on lii^ i>ai’t 
it might have been very serious. He had 
only one eye, and could not afford to loso the 
sight of it.” — “ Dally Mirror ” Serial.] 

Keen are the claws of Carrie Cloau, 
Eampant her mood. The eye oi Sleiv 
is one m number ; she alone, 

Blinded by passion, makes it two. 

She ’s out for eyes, and cannot tarry 
To ponder arithmetic laws. 

And what is the result? Miss Carrie 
Claws Sleiv; Slew slews; Miss 
Carrie's claws 

Miscarry, and tlie eye is liis. 

Eough on poor Carolme, no doubt ; 
But theie — the moral of it is, 

First count your eye, then have it 
out. 

LONDON’S LINKS WITH THE PAST. 

When I was a child I had the signal 
honour of being seated upon the knee 
of an old lady whose great-great-great- 
great-uncle once shook hands with a 
man whoso grandfather remembered 
seeing green holds at the spot which is 
now covered by Carmelite House. How 
short is the history of the Metropolis! 

Everybody, of course, is aware that 
Pi'ofessor Joff committed one of his 
notorious “howlers*’ when he derived 
“Carmelite” — in the street name — from 
“ Cromwell’s Heights.” The latter, 
needless to say, must have been a deal 
nearer the South Kensington Museum 
than Whitefriars, famed for its sanctu- 
ary. Ceomwell may have wandered in 
the meadows (if they still existed in his 
day) where the 6.30 News now leaps 
from its machines every afternoon 
about half-past five; he may even (as 
Blip and Johnstone surmise, in their 
ponderous tomes, Odd Corners in Lon- 
don and More and Odder Corners in 
London) have supped at the Pig and 
Mortarboard, which stood on Xvhat is 
new the site of the Ludgate Hill station 
booking-office (Flip, by-the-by, wrongly 
says not the booWg-office, but the 
“books^aZi,” an amazing error in one 
usually SD careful). But whatever else 
Oromvtbll did or did not do, he cer- 
tainly never gave his -name to any 
district further east than Kniglitsbridge. 

I flatter myself that Professor Jofi’s 
preposterous surmises were finally 
silenced by my monograph, A H%mdred 
Queer Thmgs about Bouverie Street, 
Curiously enough I wrote this with a 
pencil borrowed from a friend whose 
aunt once caught sight, as a girl, of a 
prisoner being taken to the Old Bailey 
to be tried for murder. That prisoner 
was the notorious Budgingham. And 
now comes the interesting part of the 


story. Budgingham, as transphed at 
the trial, had bigamously married the 
step-daughter of a man whose god- 
father’s mother’s cousin’s great-grand- 
mother remembered hearing the bells 
of Bow Church tolling on the day when 
Henri de Bouverie landed in England 
to attend the funeral of his niece, the 
beautiful Mrs. Coop. 

London’s history is indeed crowded, 
though (to the antiquarian) oddly short 
in its perspective. Next week, having 
sketched the romantic career of Henri 
de Bouverie (concerning whom Pro- 
fessor Joff has made several incredible 
mistakes), I shall give a still more 
startling example of the links which 


lead us so abruptly to the antecham- 
bers of what we might have supposed 
to be the dim and distant past. The 
Metropolis, to anyone who appreciates 
historical research and can write as 
easily as I can, is a gold-mine ; fortu- 
nately few pressmen realise its possi- 
bilities, and that of an Index Beriim, as 
I do. If, as I anticipate, this article is 
printed and paid for wdth the usual 
eagerness and a series ordered, nothing 
can stop me [Wait and see. — Ed.] 

Our Crallery of Happy Phrases. I. 

Mr. Tooth, whose name was in everybody's 
mouth a generation or so ago.” 

Dublin Daily Express, 
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POINTS OF VIEW. 

Ie you are the sorb of person who likes detail and 
accuracy, who can always tell where the north is even in 
a strange house (there are people like this ; I met one the 
other day), and— this generally goes with it— are good 
at geography, you had better skip this article. It might 
annoy you. 13ut if you like Debussy, and like watching 
the sun shine through a mist, and have no bump of 
locality, and hate being shown over ruins, you are the sort 
of person I am, and you will sympathise with me. 

My trouble is this. Whenever 1 go to stay in the 
country I am always sooner or later taken a walk, generally 
a long one, to the highest hill they happen to have, and 
there I am shown a view. Not that I would mind if they 
left it at that, but they don’t. One’s host generally seems 
to have an absurd pride in some distant church, or gap in 
a hill “through which on fine days -you can see the sea”; 
but even if he hasn’t he wuli ahoays — if you happen to be 
in the south of England — point out a patch of trees like a 
small piece of black sticking-plaster and tell you that that 
is Chanctonbury Eing. I never escape Chanctonbury 
Eing, though 1 have often gone far, even refused invitations, 
to avoid it. Once in l^orkshire— but nobody ever will 
believe that story, though I never pretended it was the 
same Eing. What I said was that there may be two of ; 
the same name, or even more : like Eichmond, for instance. I 

“ Do you see that hill over there? ” he begins. I look | 
where he is pointing and see three. “ No, not that one,” 
and he comes behind me and points over my shoulder. 
“Follow my finger,” he says, and I follow it and see a per- 
fectly flat field. But he has to be humoured, and anyhow 
there is lunch to be thought of. 

“Yes, yes, I see,” I reply hastily, with a touch of 
“ How stupid of me ! ” in my voice. 

“ Well, carry your eye along the valley on its left, over 
the white house” — this is the only place where there is 
no white house for miles — “ and along the strip of road. 
See the strip of road? ” (“ See the strip of road ! ” I’ve 

been lost in a bog for ages.)- “ Well, right up as far as you 
can see, following that road and a little to the right, do 
you see a patch of trees ? ” 

When he says “ patch of trees,” I know. 

“Chanctonbury Eing,” I say brightly. At any rate, 
that *s finished. 

“ Yes ; how did you know ? ” he asks disappointedly. 

Brute that I am ! Why didn’t I let him say it ? 

Qnly once, as far as I can remember, was I wrong. It 
was in the Ootswolds and we were in a garden on the side 
of a hill. From the terrace outside the house was a 
magnificent view. My host strolled up. “Pity it’s so 
misty,” he said. (I had just been thinking how lovely it 
looked.) “ On a tine day, you know, w^e can see ” 

“ Not Chanctonbury Sing ? ” I said pleadingly. 

He looked puzzled. 

“Tewkesbury,” he said rather coldly, and soon after- 
: wards strolled away again. 

There are only a very few people whose sympathy one 
feels sure of when one confides troubles to them such as 
this Eing-finding one of mine. Of the very lew I feel 
surest of my Uncle Edward, so I thought I would tell him 
about it when I went to stay^with him a little while ago. 

“By the by,” I said, as we laboured breathlessly up a 
hill — _he lives in Surrey — “have you ever noticed . . . 
when you ’re staying with people anywhere in the South of 
England . . . and they take you for a walk . • . they 
always, sooner or later 

'f Just wait a minute,” he said as we reached the top. 
/‘Ah,. yes, I thought you could ” — he was smiling happily 


at something. “ I \vanted to show you before we wont on- 

just over there ” I waited. Somehow the W’ords seemed 

familiar. “ See that dark patch right over there, on the 
furthest hill ? Well, that ’s Chanctonbury Eing.” 

“Yes, you can only see it on a fine day,” I replied 
bitterly. 

TIMERS REVENGE. 

[“Professor Kaii Pearson delivered a public Galton Memorial 
Lecture at the Francis Galton Laboratory for National Eugenics, 
University College, on •• The Handicapping of the First-born.” There 
was, he showed, a teudency for the &st-born child to be lighter and 
smaller tb.m later-born children. On the whole there was a very 
sensible bias against the first-born.” — Morning Post.'] 

Peaeson I sing of, eugenic and brainy. 

Iconoclastic and fearless to dare. 

Once I thought “ eugenist ”=“ zany,” 

Now I know better and raise high in air 
Bumpers Falernian, “ Looking towards you.” 

Great be the glory the future awards you, 

You that have given the first-born a cropper, 
Bay-leaves immortal encircle your topper ; 

Tliough you ’re a scientist, you are no dry ass — 

I take off my hat to you, Kael, for I share 
Your “ very sensible bias.” 

Long were we “ minors ” oppressed by our “ major ” 
All our lives through since we started at school; 

Ilis was the limelight on every stage, or 
His was the fire side and ours was the cool ; 

He got the ease of our ancestors’ acres, 

We had to haggle with butchers and baker's, 

We had their bills to pay — his all the money ; 

Ours was but gall to drink — his tipple honey ; 

He was the “ Purbeck ” and we were the “ Lias.” 

So we against Primogeniture’s rule 
Field very sensible bias. 

Fallen the idol, destroyed the oppressor! 

Always we felt we were good as the rest, 

Now from the mouth of K. Peaeson, Professor, 

Flear we the truth that the younger are best. 
Vanished the halo that shone round the first-born 
Now that Eugenics proclaim him the worst born. 
Praise, Younger Sons, our great Karl, who, new 
seas 

Voyaging, found, like the old Portuguese, 

Capes of Good Hope— our B vetholomkw Diaz. 

Shout till the whole world hears clearly expressed 
Our very sensible bias. . 


More Commercial Candour. 

From an advertisement in The Writers' and Artists' Year 
Book, 1914, announcing a forthcoming publication : — 
“PHOTOGKAPHS FOE THE PAPEES 
How TO Take and Place Them 
By John Everaed 

ROB ABLE PRICE Is. NET.” 

“As he spoke the Congress hushed its breathing, growing so still 
hat the flutter of a paper interrupted har&hly .” — The Daily News, 

But this of course could not go on for long, and you should 
have heard it when it unhushed its breathing. 

“ O^Gara proved the saviour of Widnes, for, gathering the ball, he 
kicked at least half a dozen players before ho booted the ball.” 

Liverpool Ec7io, 

The bidding for O’Gara by the clubs of the English League, 
when this news gets about, should be sensational. 
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THE PLOT THAT FAILED. 

Lear Old Lady, “My good man, what on earth are you doing on my lawn?” 

Crafty Old Fraicd. “Bless yer, kind lady! I’m that ’dngry I got to eat grass.” 

Lear Old Lady, “Ip you go round to the back tou*ll find the grass grows much longer and thicker there.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. PunoKs Staff of Learned Glerhs.) 

Murders, divorces, by-elections and new insurance 
schemes from time to time occupy the most conspicuous 
columns of the daily Press and receive our deep attention, 
but these things occur suddenly and are soon forgotten. 
Civil war in Mexico preceded and outlives them all as a 
matter of sensation, and the psychological moment in the 
career of that other “ distressful country ” is interminable. 
How the revolutions began, in what manner they continue 
and wlien they are likely to end, are questions which agitate 
the minds of men when they read their morning papers 
at breakfast, their evening papers after dinner and their 
reviews over the week-end. It was obvious that some 
qualified student of affairs should forget the events of the 
moment, visit Mexico at whatever risk to himself, person- 
ally witness the- internecine squabbles in progress, and, if 
he was lucky enough to survive the experience, write up 
the matter in a compact and entertaining volume for our 
better understanding of the whole. Having regard to the 
present condition of the country as 1 now understand it, 
I should say there was no rush of applications for the job ; 
certainly if my Editor should ask me to go out there and 
test the accuracy of Mr. H. Hamilton Ftfe’s observations, 
as expressed in The Heal Mexico : a Study on the S-pot 
(Hbinemann), I should at once discover an important en- 
gagement to prevent my accepting his kind invitation. 
Mr. Fype’s narrative is, however, too graphic and his 


description too real to admit of doubt ; I am glad that therb 
was no competition and his subject has been left to be dealt 
with by the best man for the purpose. Given the title of 
the book and the name of the author, there is no more need 
of recommendation to the English public ; but I beg Messrs. 
Wilson and Bryan (of the U.S.A.) to read, mark, learn 
and, if their physique is capable of the feat, inwardly digest 
it. They should know, in glaring detail, the ills genera^l 
and individual resulting from what the American resident 
in Mexico calls their “ grape-juice” policy. 

Four imprisonments of varying lengths, one of them 
including forcible feeding, presumably give Lady Constance 
Lytton a right to record her experiences, and the chronicle 
she presents in Prisons and Prisoyters (Heinbmann) is 
telling through its very simplicity and directness. Such a 
tale would be hardly likely to prove other than “ an indict^ 
ment of our existing prison system ” (as orators have it) -; 
but Lady Constance Lytton is careful to punctiliousness 
in her recognition of the kindness and natural sympathy 
of many of the officials, even while she condemns the 
rules and regulations which tend to cramp and stifle the 
gentler side of human nature. Still, our prison system has 
had to stand a good deal of attack before this. We should 
most of us be thankful to change it if we knew how, and 
need never despise hints in this direc bion. The interest of 
the book, however, is by far the greatest when it is regarded 
as a running commentary on the modern feminist move- 
ment, It is impossible to read such a book seriously without 
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feeling a strong admiration for the courage, self-sacrifice 
and resolution it reflects, and at the same time a quite 
appalling sense of waste. When a way has been found to 
apply to the needs of our bewildered country the powers of 
such women as form the heroines of Lady Cokstance 
Lytton*s book, I for one shall not be surprised if things 
begin to happen. But at present the results that they have 
achieved, even upon their owm showing and apart from all 
criticism of methods, seem quite incommensurate wdth the 
amount of trouble and pain. 

In The Custody of the Child (Hutchinson) Mr. Philip 
Gibbs has chosen a difficult theme — the story of a broken 
home, told from the child’s point of view, and he has 
handled it like an artist. Of the three books into which 
this biography of Nicholas Barton is divided, the first is so 
much the best that the second seems a little tame. This 
was, of course, inevitable, for the first book is the thunder- 
storm, the second the gentle rain which follow^s it. 1 have 
another reason for deriving particular pleasure from the 
opening book, and that is that the scene is laid in a Battersea I 
Park flat. 1 have long since marked down Battersea as one 1 
of London’s most roman- 
tic neighbourhoods. To 
a child, the ‘ curiously 
mingled intimacy and 
exclusiveness of life 
among the cliff-dwellers 
of that long road facing 
the Park, where you drop 
your toys out of your 
front garden (which 
house-agents call a bal- 
cony) and see them im- 
pounded as legitimate 
gifts that have dropped 
from Heaven by a perfect 
stranger in the front 
garden of the ground- 
floor flat, mast be a per- 
petual wonder. Mr. 

Gibbs has brought this 
out so persuasively that ' 

I have shaken hands with him after each sentence. There 
is not an incident in Book I, that is not exactly right. 
The rest of the story, with its courageous avoidance of 
unmitigated happ)iness in the ending, never fails to arrest, 
unless for a moment or so in the middle ; but for me at 
least the real charm of the volume lies in Book I. 


' OUB OUBIO CBANKS. 

The man who takes impressions op the pootpeints op famous authors. 


‘ Let us try to avoid the detestable trick of sentimentalitv 
wiienuealing With this beloved, presuming, gallant, unhappy ’ in which Ainsworth had been imprisoned, is really thrilling, 


as old Pepts did, who called him, in a memorable and 
picturesque phrase, “skittish and leaping,” and, for all 
his righteous disapproval, admired with the best. “How 
he w^ould have loved flying I ” is Mrs. Nepean’s very char- 
acteristic comment upon a record of her hero’s graceful 
activities. For one thing especially does the writer of this 
study deserve gratitude. She dwells purposely as little as 
possible upon the details of tlie rebellion ; but she has made 
it her duty to win back for Monmouth some of the credit 
for personal courage of which popular history has been too 
ready to deprive him. Here you may read how, after the 
short agony of nerves w'-as over, he faced death with a placid 
and untheatrical bravery, than which the long records of 
the scaffold show nothing finer. It is a profoundly moving 
end to a fascinating story. 

After reading Two Women (Methuen) I hope to avoid 
“ girl bachelors ” for a very long time. They are, Mr. Max 
Pembebton says, curious products of the century, and I am 
not disposed to contradict him. In Oertrude Wynne's flat, 
“Debussy’s’ music was open upon a miniature grand, and a 
volume of Anatole France stood upon the marquetry table 

near the fireplace”; but, 
in Doris Holt's room 
“an open piano had a 
song from a revue upon 
it, while a translation 
of one of Paul de Koch’s 
novels lay upon the 
window -seat.” That 
ought to give the key to 
their characters, blit if 
it does not, let me boldly 
add that Gertrude was 
clever and sedate, while 
Doris was a queen of 
minxes. Doris, indeed, 
got herself into a pretty 
mess with a vulgar phi- 
landerer called Lord 
Baymore, and was justly 
punished by marrying 
him. This 11 ay more 
man despised politics, but all the same be had made up 
his iiiind to “win a place in the Tory Cabinet, and to 
pose there as the new Disraeli,” which makes me think 
that Mr. Pembebton is occasionally funnier than he means 
to be. Not until we get away from tlie girl bachelors 
and are off' on a spying expedition to Germany with Captain 
Ainsworth does the story grip. Then, however, things 
begin to happen, and the flight from the German fortress, 



I man.” So Mrs. Evan Nepean adjures us and herself; and 
s it must be confessed that the warning was needed. For the 
! man w^as James, Duke of Monmouth, a study of whom 
• she has written under the title of On the Left of a Throne 
! (Lane) ; and of all the Stuarts he is the one about whom 
' it is most difficult to avoid being sentimental. Mrs. Nepean 
; has perhaps just succeeded, kit only just; and we will 
j agree, therefore, to call her style vividly enthusiastic. She 
I is quite frankly in love with Monmouth throughout. That 
' wonderful, dangerous beauty fascinates her; and who, look- 
ing at the delightful portraits with which the book abounds, 
-is going to blame her or anyone else for yielding to its 
charm ? ^ One fortunate result of this attitude is that the 
Fairy Prince of the seventeenth century lives again in the 
pages of this fervent admirer as he would never have lived 


In his next book I hope Mr. Pembebton will leave “curious 
products” alone and let us have an extra dose of adventure 
to make up for the meagre allowance contained in Txvo 
Women, 

“It is fear more important to have the right style in the country 
than in town. Men want their women to wear something 

that will frighten the birds away. Nothing cheap or Lxdly cut 
ought ever to be worn in the country.” 

Vanity Fair and Hearth d- Home, 

The birds : “We really cannot stay to be shot to-day, the 
women are wearing such cheap clothes.” 

Close of an essay by a small girl on Charles I. : — “ Had 
Charles the First been, more strong minded and sincere, he 


'.TetTerkigraT™,”. 

raking and fighring, we are bound to feel about him much suitqd for a clergyman.” 
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It lias been said that "we English 
take our pleasures sadly; By ’way of 
compensation, apparently, we take our 
tragedies gail 5 \ Under the heading 
“Amusement Notes'" in The Daily 
Mail we find the following announce- 
ment: — “At the Scala Theatre a new 
colour film is promised for Monday 
next, which is to depict in striking 
fashion the terrors of modern scientific 
warfare." 

A contemporary describes the pro- 
duction, Splash Me, which was pre- 
sented at the Palladium last week, as 
“a Water Eevue." The correct ex- 
pression is surely “ Naval Eevue ” ? 


think it should have been removed and 
the cost charged to drainage expenses. 



The coat-of-arms provided for the 
Metropolitan Asylum Board includes 
a red cross, the golden staff of .®scu- 
LAPius, an eagle, a dragon, and red 
and white roses. It sounds a mad 
enough medley. 

‘ i!< ‘ 

Answer to a correspondent : No, Wild 
Life is not an organ of the Militants. 

THE NEXT OF THE DANDIES. 

{According to our daily paper, sloppy 
untidiness is to be the fashion this 
year.) 

I ’ye jibed at Dame Fashion for 
many a year, 

Jibed bilHserly rather than 
gaily, ’ 

And over the follies of feminine 
wear 

Indulged in a“ diatribe daily ; 
But now I must’ sing in a 
different strain 

And praise with a penitent 
vigour 

The kindness by which she was 
moved to ordain 
Untidiness strictly dc rigucur. 


Our TuturistJP'ijgmalion (on seeing his, Galatea come to life). 
“Oh, why didn’t I bemain an idealist? ’’ 


CHARIVARIA. 

I We are sorry to hear that the 

f Premier ds suffering from a trouble- 
some Gough. jj. 

! Poor Mr. Asquith, as though he had 
. not already worries enough, is getting 
; into trouble for sending an exclusive 
f statement to The Times. He now 
'i stands convicted by his own party of 
! being a Tzmcs-server. 

I ‘ , ' 

1 The 'Premier Magazine is announced 
I for. sale. Is this, we wonder, the 
. Powder Magazine on which he has 
- been sitting ? ' 

. At one moment it began to 
I look as if the Admiralty, after 
,j all, .was going to change its 
: mind ^and we were to have 
{| , Grand . Manoeuvres this year 
: — off the coast of Ireland. 

' - 5|S 51'. 

ilt - 

■ ' There are rumours that the 
Suffragettes are now prepar- 
. ing to blow up the whole of 
'• Ireland, as they find that that 
little country has during the 
'I 'past few days been distracting 
, public attention' from their 
i cause. . ,j, 

. 

All appeal is being made for 
funds to enable the battle-field 
of Waterloo to be preserved. 

I A -handsome donation has, it is 
I said, been offered by one of our 
. most enterprising railway com- 
. panies, the only condition made 
I being that the name shall be 
, altered to Bakerloo. 

h* , 

• It* is so often asserted that 
I a Varsity career unfits- one for 
success, in the bigger world that it is 
I satisfactory, to read that the Prince 
: OF Wallbs's income from the Duchy 
: of Cornwall was £85,719 last year, as 
compared with £31,350 in the previous 
year. 

The Association of Lancastrians in 
London held their annual dinner last 
week. It would have been a kindly 
and thoughtful act on the part of those 
responsible for the dinner had they 
offered a seat to Mr. Masterman, the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
who is now back in town. 

>1' , j;: 

Mr. Justice Scrutton has fined a 
man for saying “ Hear, hear," in court, 
and there is something approaching a 
panic among our Comic Judges lest 
some colleague on a lower plane of 
humour should fine somebody for 
larghtng^m- court. 


Messrs. Weekes and Co. have pub- 1 
lished a “Song of the Aeroplane,"' 
and we suspect that all concerned in 
this venture are terrified' lest some 
clumsy critic shall say, “Merely to 
hear this song makes one w’ant to 

fly." 

❖ 

It is sometimes asked, Are we a 
musical nation? It is possible, of 
course, that we are,- but last w^eek \ve 
were informed by an advertisement 
that “the greatest -song success of the 
season " is entitled “Popsy Wopsy." 

A Mr. Snooks attained his 100th 
birthday last week. So much for those 
who say that ridicule kills ! 

Thetfoid (Norfolk) Corporation have 
decided to pay their mayor a salary of 
£20 in future “ owing to the heavy 
financial dram 10.11 his pocket." We 


Though man from her fetters is 
commonly loose 
(For he has the pluck to with- 
stand her), 

I take it that what Is correct for 
the goose 

Will nob be amiss for the 
gand-er; 

And I have a suit that for com- 
fort and ease 

I 'd always elect to be dressed 
in; 

The trousers have dear little 
bags where my knees 
Have made them a corner. tt> nest in. 

The sleeves of the coat are all frayed at 
the end, 

The seams of the waistcoat have 
“ started," 

But I have a weakness for elderly 
friends, 

And now -we need never be parted; 
No '.more wdien I wear it shall people 
esteem 

The bardlet in need of compassion ; 
They’ll merely consider him rather 
extreme 

In his fervent devotion to Fashion. 


“Bolton 'W. 1, Manchester C. 0. 
Bolton Wan. 1, Manches. G. 0,” 
Sunderland Daily Eeho. 

It is still a little obscure, 'but “B, 
Wanderers 1, M. City 0 " would bring 
it home to everybody. 
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THE SPIRIT OF ULSTER AND THE ARMY. 

(An Ai)jpeal to Both Parties) 

StilIi dreaming of the spell of Southern nights, 
Strange on my homing senses fall the raucous 
Shouts of Democracy, asserting rights 
It long ago committed to the caucus ; 

Strange — in a Chamber run for party ends, 

Busy with private rancours, feuds, ambitions — 
The legend that the Nation’s life depends 
Upon her politicians! ^ | 

Yet two things offer cheer: in Ulster there — 
Fanatic sentiment, you’ll say, and scoff’ it — 

I see a hundred thousand men who care 
For something d'earer than their stomach’s profit; 
Under the* Flag they stand at silent pause. 

True Democrats that hold by Freedom’s eh’arter, 
Besolved and covenanted for the Cause 
To give their lives in barter! • 

I see young soldiers, too, who serve the King- 
(Fqr.haff the wage a- Labour Member cashes), 
Prepared, at honour’s higher call, to fling 
Their gallant dreams away in dust and ashes! 

I care a lot for any laws they break, 

But more I care to see what sacrifices 
Men still .are found to. face for conscience’ sake, 
Knowing bow hard the price is. ■ 

Ah, Sirs, and must you for a moment’s gain — 

I look to both your camps with like appealing — 
Must you upon these virtues put* a strain 
Irrevocably past the hope of healing? ^ 

Cannot some gentler, means be yet embraced 
That, when the common peril comes 'upon her. 
Such qualities of heart, too rare to waste, ^ ^ 

I May shield our. Country’s honour? 0. S. 

i - 

EGBERT, BULL-FROG. 

Speaking,’’. said my unclq James, “of dogs, did I ever 
tell you about Egbert, my bull-frog? I class Egbert among 
the dogs,'p4.rily because of his faithfulness and intelligence, 

, and partly because his deep hay — you know how those bull- 
frogs bark-c-alWays‘^ram-inded-meof a bloodhound surprised 
while on a t^ail of aniseed. He’wais my constant companion 
: in Northern. Assam, where I was. at that time planting rubber. 
He finally died of a surfeit of hard-boiled egg, of which he 
was passionately fond, and I' was as miserable as if I had 
lost a brother. . , . 

“ I think Egbert had been trying to edge into the house- 
hold for some time before I really noticed him. Looking 
back, I can remember meeting him sometimes in the garden^ 
and, though I did not perceive it at first, there was, a wist- 
ful look in his eye when I passed him by without speaking. 
It was not till our burglary that I began really to under- 
stand his sterling worth. A couple of natives were breaking 
in, and would undoubtedly have succeeded in their designs 
had it not been for Egbert’s frantic barking, which aroused 
the house and brought me down with a revolver. It is 
almost certain that the devoted animal had made a 
practice, night after night, of sleeping near, the front-door 
on the chance of something of the sort happening. He 
was always suspicious of natives. 

After that of course his position in the house was 
established. He slept every night at the foot of my bed, 
and very soothing it was to hear his deep rhythmical 
breathing in the darkness. 


“In the daytime w^e were inseparable. We would go 
for walks together, and I have frequently spent hours 
throwing sticks into the pond at the bottom of the garden 
for him to retrieve. It was this practice which saved his 
life at the greatest crisis of his career. 

“I happened to have strained my leg, and I was sittingi 
in the garden, dozing, Egbert by my side, when I was 
awakened by a hoarse bark from my faithful companion, 
and, looking down, I perceived him hopping rapidly towards 
the pond, pursued by an enormous oojoobwa snake, a reptile 
not dangerous to man, being non-poisonous, but a great 
scourge among the minor fauna of Assam, owing to its 
habit' of pouncing upon them and swallowing them alive. 
This snake is particularly addicted to buil-frogs, and, 
judging from the earnest manner in which he was making ' 
for the pond, Egbert was not blind to this trait in its 
character. 

“You may -imagine ray agony of mind. There was I, 
helpless. My injured leg made it impossible for me to* 
pm-sue the snake and administer one where it would do 
most good. And meanwhile the unequal race* was already ; 
drawing to its inevitable close. < Egbert, splendid as were; 
his other qualities, was not; built for speed. He was; 
dignified rather than mobile. 

, “ What could I do? Nothing beyond throwing my stick 
in the hope of stunning the oojoobwa. It was a forlorn ' 
hope, but I did it; and it saved Egbert’s life, though not 
in the way I had intended.- The stick ‘missed the snake* 
and fell immediately in front, of .Egbert.', It was enough. 
His grand intellect worked with the speed" of lightning. 
Just as the snake** reached him, he reached the stick; andi 
‘the next moment there was Egbert, up to his neck in thei 
reptile’s throat, but saved from complete, absorption by the’ 
stick," which lie was holding firmly in his mouth. 

“I have seldom seen any living thing so completely; 
nonplussed as was the oojoobwa. Snakes have very little 
reasoning power. They cannot weigh cause, and effect. ‘ 
Otherwise of course the oojoobwa would have nipped Egbert 
till ^he' was forced to leave go of tho stick.'* Instead of 
doing/tliis, he regarded ,the' stick and Egbert as being' 
constructed all in one piece, and imagined that he had 
happened upon a new breed of unswallowablo frog. He 
ejected Egbert, and lay thinking it over, while Egbert, 
full of pluck, continued his journey to the pond. 

“Three times , in the next two yards did 'the snake 
endeavour to swallow his victim, and each time he gave 
I it up ;. and after the last experiment Egbert, evidently 
I finding this constant semi-disappearance into the other’s 
' interior bad for liis nervous system, conceived the idea of 
backing towards the pond instead of heading in that 
direction, the process, though slower, being less liable to 
sudden interruption. 

“ Well, to make the story short, the oojoobwa followed 
Egbert to the very edge of the pond, the picture of per- 
plexity ; and when my little friend finally dived in he lay 
there with his head over the edge of the l)ank, staring into 
the water for quite ten minutes. Tiien he turned, shook 
his head despairingly, and wriggled into the bushes, still 
thinking hard. And a little while later I saw Egbert’s 
head appear cautiously over the side of tho pond, the stick 
still in his mouth. He looked round to see that the coast 
was clear, and then came hopping up to me and laid the 
stick at my feet. And, strong man a§ I was, I broke down 
and cried like a child.” 


From a revue poster Birmingham : — 

“I DO LIKE YOUR EYES 
. Record Cast,” 

We dishke that kind. 







OUR BOYS. 

Nephew {at preparatenj school, to departing uncle). “Well, good-bye, Uncle. ‘ Awf’ly good op you to coarE over--and, I 

SAY, I HOPE YOU BACKED OUTRAM FOR THE LINCOLNSHIRE?” 

Uncle. “Unfortunately, my boy, I \yasn*t on it.” 

Nephew. “YOU WEBEN’T? WHY, WE WEBE ALL ON IT HEBE!” 


A PEACE- PEBSEEVATION ACT. 

Whereas Mr. Punch has observed 
to his deep grief and chagrin that 
political ill-leeling in Great Britain has 
increased, is increasing and ought to 
be diminished, be it enacted — 

(1) That no morning, evening or 
weekly paper be allowed to print any- 
thing on its placard save one of these 
three phrases : “All the Winners," “Tips 
for To-day," or “Latest Eootball”; 
providing that nothing in this Act shall 
prevent The Daily Neics and Leader 
from substituting “ Latest Eree Church 
News " for “ Tips for To-day." 

(2) That no newspaper be allowed to 
announce more than one political crisis 
per week under a penalty of £1,000 
for each and every subsequent crisis 
announced. 

(3) That Mr. T. P. O’Connor be ap- 
pointed grand political censor, and that 
all descriptive expressions intended to 
be applied by people to their political 
opponents be submitted to him, to en- 
sure that such phrases are properly 
saponaceous. 

(4) That six prominent fire-brands in 
each Party be deported to Saint Helena, 


and that they be chosen by ballot 
in this, wise — the Liberals will select 
the Tories, the Tories the Liberals, the 
O’Brienites the Nationalists, and the 
Nationalists the O’Brienites. The 
Labour Party, being specially qualified 
for the task, will select six of its own 
body for deportation; and nothing in 
this Act is to hinder Mr. Wedgwood 
from deporting himself if he thinks it 
needful. 

(5) And whereas many highly re- 
spectable golfers of all shades of political 
opinion have been put off their game 
by political happenings at the week- 
end be it ordained that a gracious 
political truco reign from Thursday 
midnight to Tuesday midday, and that 
during that time, to be known as the* 
Truce of Mr. Ptinch, no political 
crises, resignations, refusals of resigna- 
tions, re-resignations or snap-divisions 
be allowed on any pretext whatever. 

“Yesterday afternoon a Cardiff prisoner 
who had been arrested on a warrant escaped 
from the custody of a police officer. The man 
bolted without the slightest warning.” 

. Western Daily Tress. 

He was no gentleman. He might at 
least have said, “One, two, three — 
Go!" 


THE OLDEST OE THE AETS. 

[Speaking at the annual meeting of the 
governing body of Swanley Horticultural 
College, Sir John Cockburn lamented that 
while that institution -provided healthful and 
delightful occupation, for which women were 
eminently fitted, it suffered from a continuous 
epidemic of matrimony, not only among the 
students but even upon the staff.] 

At Swanley College down in Kent 
The students’ time is nob misspent. 
Some of the arts at any rate 
Thrive in this Eden up-to-date ; 

And doubtless each girl-gard’ner tries 
To win the term’s Top-dressing Prize, 
Or trains her sense of paradox 
(While gathering “ nuts " and “ plums " 
and stocks) 

By taking Flora’s new degree — 

“ Spinster of Hearts and Husbandry." 


“First he must learn to be a sailor. . . . 
Stepping in a small coasting craft, ho put his 
shoulder to the wheel, determining, as many ■ 
a boy has done before and since, to get to the 
top of the tree by plodding and perseverance.” 

Ashore and Afloat, 

We don’t recommend this as abeginning, 
however. Very often the captain, who 
wants to steer himself, resents an addi- ' 
tionalshoulder at the wheel — and invites 
‘ you to the top of t'he masthead. 
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THE MOON. 

[Impossible Play Semies.'] 

A SuPEE-PSYCHOLOGICAIi DeAIMA IN 

One Act. 

Persons of the Play. 

Lord Gumthorpe. [ Angela Thynne. 

Lady Gastwyck. 1 Stud, a bntler. 

[Author to Printer.— OlligQ me by re- 
versing your usual practice, and 
printing the text in italics and the 
stage directions in roman type. 
My request will, I hope, prove 
intelligible.] 

Scene. — The drawing-room at Lady 
GastwycTds. A large, low room with 
a muUioned window at the back 
through which moonlight steals. 
The decoration of the room is 
Adams*, though of rather a self-con- 
scious type, as the plan and con- 
struction of the house is obviously 
of an- earlier period. 

The furniture is 
Chinese Chippendale. 

Lord Gumthorpe is 
leaning against the 
window; Angela 
Thynne is leaning 
against the Chester- 
field, and Lady 
GastioycJc is leaning 
against the Adams* 
fire-place. Lord Gum- 
thorpe is a tall, gaunt 
man, slightly re- 
sembling the portrait 
of Philip IV. of Spain , 
by Velasquez. He 
turns towards Lady 
Gastwyck and waves 
his long arms with a gesture of 
indecision. He then turns back 
and looks out on to the lawn. 
Angela Thynne, is a large, ill-pro- 
portioned woman, with curiously 
limpid blue eyes, and a shrill hard 
voice like a fog-siren, that does 
not seem to belong to her person- 
ality. One is always haunted with 
the idea that she might be Scotch. 
Lady GastioycJc rises. She is a 
short dark woman with deep -set 
eyes and one very remarkable char- 
acteristic. She has apparently only 
one eyebrow. She really has two, 
but they meet together in one dark 
straight line, and give her a for- 
bidding aspect. She has a habit of 
walking with her chin thrust for- 
ward and her long arms curved like 
a boxer’s. She advances upon Lord 
Gumthorpe. He instinctively puts 
up his hands as though expecting to 
be struck. 

Lady Gastwyck, You thinJc then that , 
toe — that is, that you and I 

[She waves her hand towards the 


moonlit lawn. It might be an 
action of dismissal, or an appeal to 
the elemental forces. Lord Gum- 
thorpe drops limply on to the 
window-seat and presses his fore- 
head against the stone mullion. 
Then he stands up and gazes at her 
face, trying not to appear to be 
looking at her one eyebrow. 

Loed Gumthoepb (with tremulous 
indecision). Yes I hut you see 
[As he stands there the extraordinary 
resemblance between him and Vel- 
asquez’ portrait of Philip IV. of 
Spain comes home to her with such 
•force that she is about to qualify 
her half-stated implication, when 
Angela Thynne drops her fan into 
the fireplace. She has moved to 
the seat that Lady GastioycJc bad 
vacated. She is leaning forward 
with lips parted, and her limpid 
blue eyes gazing at the dead embers. 



MORE BRAINY IDEAS OP OUR DRAPERS. 

Customer being conducted to the Spring Millinery Department, 

Lady GastioycJc recoils as though 
struck by a whip. She moves to 
the Chesterfield and leans against it, 
biting her nails. Lord Gumthorpe 
moves deeper into the recess, strug- 
gling with the emotions which the 
astounding act of Angela has pro- 
duced. As he sits there, the moon- 
light, pouring through the diamond 
panes of the window, throws rhom- 
boids of light on to the polished floor. 

It looks like some enchanted chess- 
board. Leaning back and gazing 
with half-closed eyes, he peoples it 
with fantastic rooks, and knights 
and bishops, when suddenly the 
strangely penetrating voice of 
Angela breaks the silence. 

Angela. Would it be possible for you 
two to 

[There is a terrifying silence.] 

Lord Gumthorpe (greedily). Pawn to 
Queen's pawn four ! 

[He says this to gain time. For the 
besetting irresoluteness of the Gum- 
, thorpes is consuming him. “ If 
only she would ^ ” he is thinking 


to himself, rapidly reviewing the 
salient features of his past life. He 
has not the courage to look at 
Angela, but his eyes wander in the 
direction of Lady GastioycJc. She 
is leaning forward on the Chester- 
field, her chin resting on her hand, 
her eyebrow looking like an enor- 
mous black moustache. He feels 
his way along the wall, keeping his 
face towards Lady GastioycJc. He 
knows — he was educated at Eton 
and Christchurch — that as the fan 
has fallen into the fire-place, unless 
it has been removed, it will be there 
still. Very slowly he reaches the 
grate and, without turning his head, 
picks up the fan. It is a moment 
of intense emotion. The air is 
charged with electric suspense. 
Lady GastioycJc moves suddenly, 
and the rustle of her skirt sounds 
like the rattle of musketry on a 
frosty morning. Lord 
Gtmiihorpe drops the 
fan. He gropes wildly 
in the fire-place but 
cannot find it again. 
Then with an air of 
lielpless resignation 
he goes back to the 
window-seat. He 
gazes at the chequered 
pattern on the floor 
and mentally moves 
his king up one. Lady 
GastioycJc glances 
across at him, and it 
occurs to her that he 
has aged during the 
last few minutes. He 
no longer looks like 
Philip IV. of Spain, but more like 
the sub-manager of the White Goods 
Department of a suburban Bon- 
March^. She is anxious that 
Angela shall not observe this, and 
hence makes the following appeal. 
Lady Gastwyck (hysterically and 
apropos of no one). A maroon under- 
sJcirt ! a maroon undersJcirt ! That 
would be the thing ! Fancy, Angela, 
hiscuit-colom'ed glac6 with that coffee 
sJcin of hers and those teeth I You must 
save her ! TaJce her to Baquin I Let 
Baquin cut it as only he "knows hoio I 
Let Jier have AJvl 
[She bursts into tears and then stops, 
seeing that her effort has failed, for 
’ a sombre silence ensues. Angela has 
risen and is looking at Loid Gum- 
tJiorpe. Lord Gumthorpe is standing 
with his arms folded. He has just 
lost a bishop in the dim chiaroscuro 
of the window -seat and has not 
heard her outbreak. Suddenly he 
looks up, and fixes his eyes upon 
Lady Gastwyck with a new sense of 
resolution. He advances towards 
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Irritable Plus 4 (whose qppo?tejii is s{ci7tdin{/ too close behm:i him) . “Now the::?, Sir, what are you supposed to be doing there? ^ 
Mild 18. Only getting ready to clap.’* 


her, and gazing boldly at her eye- 
brow, that looks more than ever like 
a moustache, calls out in a thin cruel 


voice. 

Lord Gumthorpe. Why don't you 
tvax the ends ? 

[The effect of this bizarre question is 
startling. Angela turns and smiles 
gently like one who has done one’s 
best at a deathbed, and is almost 
relieved that the end has come. 
She walks almost serenely across 
the room to the sideboard, and, 
taking up a piece of cheese and 
three bananas, goes off to bed. But 
the effect on Lady Gastiuyck is 
different, for directly she hears Lord 
Gumthorpe make this remark she 
realizes that he is a weak man. 

There is a pond at the end of the 
lawn covered with green sedge. 
She shivers. She has courage, but 
not that sort of courage. She rises 
and leans against the Adams’ fire- 
place. The Adams’ fireplace leans 
against her. It falls on to her with 
a tremendous crash . . . Lord Gum- 
thorpe comes forward and gazes at 
the j umbled debris. He is conscious 
of a sense of despairing conflict — 
the conflict between contemplative 
amazement and some natural but 
well-controlled demand for concrete* 
' action'. An appalling conviction 


comes to him that he ought to do 
something. Under the fallen mess 
of brick, marble and wood there 
are feeble undulations. A phrase 
keeps running through his mind — 
“ Expressing her primitive virility.” 
He tries to think where he has read 
it, and what it means, and how it 
could apply to the present case. 
The undulations cease. He decides 
that the phrase could not apply to 
it. He returns to the window-seat. 
A new horror obsesses him. The 
moon has moved round. The chess- 
board has been blotted out. In 
extremis, Lord Gumthoipe falls back 
on his primitive instincts and rings 
for the butler. There is an imper- 
ceptible pause. SUid glides in and 
stands in the middle of the room, 
tears of reverence and respectability 
streaming down his cheeks. 

Lord Gumthorpe (after an inter- 
minable pause). Your mistress has 
dropped her fan into the fireplace I 
[With a little croon of pleasure. Stud 
falls tow^ards the fireplace. Suddenly 
he stops, beholding the fallen wreck- 
age. Eor a fraction of a second 
the fetters of a generation of servile 
habits are almost broken. A fugitive 
. expression of surprise passes over 
his face. Then, remembering him- 
self, he stumbles over the ddbris 


and, groping among the cinders, 
picks up the fan. 

Stud (with finesse). Here is the fan, 
my Lord, Shall I present it to her 
Ladyship ? 

Lord Gumthorpe (with extraordi- 
nary subtlety). No, yoio may keep it. 
Her Ladyship does not require it, 

[Stud goes out with the fan. Lord 
Gumthorpe stands irresolutely warm- 
ing his hands at the fire. Angela's 
father from Atlantis, Tennessee, 'is 
heard outside in the hall eating 
cantaloup. The pips rattle against 
the door. Unable to withstand this 
further symbol of inevitable doom. 
Lord Gumthorpe throws himself on 
to the fire. He is burnt up. The 
fire is blotted out. Everything is 
blotted out. 

Curtain. 


Erom an account of a football match 
by “Brigadier” in The Daily Becord : — 
“Cresswell sustained an injury, and took ; 
no risks, but R. M. Morft>n would have risked 
going at a battalion of dragoons with bayonets 
drawn.” 

There must be moments in these peace- 
ful journalistic days of his retirement 
when that grand old soldier, “Brigadier,” 
wishes he were once more charging at 
the head of his dragoons, with a drawn 
bayonet in his hand. 
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ORANGES AND LEMONS. 

lY. — B efore Lunch. 

I FOUND Myra in the hammock at 
the end of the loggia. 

'' Hallo/’ I said. 

“ Hallo.” She looked up from her 
book and waved her hand. “ Mentone 
on the left, Monte Carlo on the right,” 
she said, and returned to her book 
again. Simpson had mentioned the 
situation so many times that it had 
become a catch-phrase with us. 

“ Fancy reading on a lovely morning 
like this,” I complained. 

“But that’s why. It’s a very 
gloomy play by Ibsen, and whenever 
it 's simply more than I can bear I look 
up and see Mentone on the left, Monte 
Carlo on the right — I mean, I see all 
the loveliness round me, and then 1 
know the world isn^t so bad after all.” 
She put her book down. “Are you 
alone *? ” 

I gripped her wrist suddenly and put 
the paper-knife to her throat. 

“ We are alone,” I hissed — or what- 
ever you do to a sentence without any 
“ s’s ” in it to make it dramatic. “ Your 
friends cannot save you now. Prepare 
to — er — come a walk up the hill with 
me..” 

“Help! Help!” whispered Myra. 
She hesitated a moment ; then swung 
j herself out of the harnmock and went 
I in forher hat. 

We climbed up a steep path which 
led to the rock -village above us. 
Simpson had told us that we must see 
the village; still more earnestly he 
had begged us to see Corsica. The view 
of Corsica was to be obtained from a 
point some miles up — too far to go 
before-lunch. 

“ However, we can always say we saw 
it,” I reassured Myra. “ From this dis- 
tance you can’t be certain of recog- 
nising an island you don’t know. Any 
small cloud on the horizon will do.” 

“ I know it on the map.’’ 

“ Yes, but it looks quite different in 
real life. The great thing is to be able 
to assure Simpson at lunch' that the 
Corsican question is now closed. When 
we’re a little higher up, I shall say, 

‘ Surely that ’s Corsica j!* ’ and you 11 
say, ‘ Not Corsica ” as though you ’d 
rather expected the Isle of Wight; and 
then it ’E be all over. Hallo ! ” 

We had just passed the narrow arch- 
way leading into*tbe courtyard of the 
, village and were following the path 
up the hill. But in that moment of 
passing we had been observed. Behind 
us a dozen village children now trailed 
eagerly. 

“ Oh, the dears I ” cried Myra, 

“But I think we made a mistake to 
bring them,” I said severely. “ No one 


is prouder of our — one, two, three . . . 
I make it eleven — our eleven children 
than I am, but there are times when 
Father and Mother want to be alone.” 

“I’m sorry, dear. I thought you’d 
be so proud to have them all with you.” 

“I am proud of them. To reflect 
that all the — one, two ... I make it 
thirteen — all these thirteen are ours is 
very inspiring. But I don’t like people 
to think that we cannot afford our 
youngest, our little Philom^ne, shoes 
and stockings. And Giuseppe should 
have washed his face since last Friday. 
These are small matters, but they are 
very trying to a father.” 

“ Have you any coppers ? ” asked 
Myra suddenly. “ You forgot their 
pocket-money last week.” 

“ One, two, three — I cannot possibly 
afford — one, two, three, four Myra, 

I do wish you ’d count them definitely 
and tell me how many we have. One 
likes to know. I cannot afford pocket- 
money for more than a dozen.” 

“ Ten.” She took a franc from me 
and gave it to the biggest girl. (Anne- 
Marie, our first, and getting on so 
nicely with her French.) Eapidly she 
explained what was to be done with it, 
Anne-Marie’s look of intense rapture 
slowly straightening itself to one of 
ordinary gratitude as the financial 
standing of the other nine in the 
business became clear. Then we waved 
farewell to our family and went on. 

High above the village, a thousand 
feet above the sea, we rested, and 
looked down upon the silvery olives 
stretching into the blue . . . and more 
particularly upon one red roof which 
stood up amid the grey-green trees. 

“ That ’s the Cardews’ villa,” I said. 
Myra was silent. ‘ ' 

"When Myra married me she promised 
to love, honour and write all my thank- 
you-very-much letters for me, for we 
agreed before the ceremony that the 
word “ obey ” should mean nothing 
more than that. There are two sorts 
of T. Y. V, M. letters— -the “ Thank you 
very much for asking us, we shall be 
delighted to come,” and the “ Thank 
you very much for having us, we 
enjoyed it immensely.” With these 
off my mind I could really concentrate 
on my work, or my short mashie shots, 
or whatever \vas of importance. But 
there was now a new kind of letter to 
write, and one rather outside the terms 
of our original understanding. A friend 
of mine had told his friends the Cardews 
that we were going out to the Eiviera 
and would let them know when we 
arrived . . , and we had arrived a 
week ago. • 

“It isn’t at all an easy letter to 
write,” said Myra. “It’s practically 
asking a stranger for hospitality.” 


“ Let us say * indicating our readiness 
to accept it.’ It sounds better.” 

Myra smiled slowly to herself. 

“ 'Dear Mrs. Cardew,’ ’’she said, “ ‘ we 
are ready for lunch when you are. 
Yours sincerely.’ ” 

“ Well, that ’s the idea.” 

“ And then what about the others ? 
If the Cardews are going to be nice we 
don’t want to leave Dahlia and all of 
them out of it.” 

I thought it over carefully for a 
little. 

“ What you want to do,” I said at 
last, “ is to write a really long letter to 
Mrs. Cardew, acquainting her with all 
the facts. Keep nothing back from 
her. I should begin by dwelling on 
the personnel of our little company. 
'My husband and 1/ you should say, 

' are not alone. We have also with us 
Mr. and Mrs. Archibald Mannering, a 
delightful couple. Mr. A. Mannering 
is something in the Territorials when 
he is not looking after his estate. His 
wife is a great favourite in the county. 
Next I have to introduce to you Mr. 
Thomas Todd, an agreeable young 
bachelor. Mr. Thos. Todd is in tho 

Sucking-a-ruler-and-looking-out-of-the- 

window Department of the Admiralty, 
by whose exertions, so long as we 
preserve the 2 Todds to 1 formula— 
or, excluding Canadian Todds, 16 to 10 
-—Britannia rules the waves. Lastly, 
there is Mr. Samuel Simpson. Short 
of sight but warm of heart, and with 
(on a bad pitch) a nasty break from the 
off, Mr. S. Simpson is a UtUrateiir of 
some^ eminence but little circulation, 
combining on the cornet intense wind- 
power with no execution, and on tho 
golf course an endless enthusiasm with 
only an occasional contact. This, dear 
Mrs. Cardew, is our little party. I say 
nothing of my husband.’ ” 

" Go on,” smiled Myra. “ You have 
still to explain how we invite ourselves 
to lunch.” 

“We don’t; we leave that to her. 
All we do is to give a list of the meals 
in which, in the ordinary course, we are 
wont to indulge, together with a few 
notes on our relative capacities at each. 

' Perhaps,’ ^ you wind up, 'it is at 
luncheon time that as a party we show 
to the best advantage. Some day, my 
dear Mrs. Cardew, we must all meet 
at luncl]. You will then see that I 
have exaggerated neither my husband’s 
appetite, nor the light conversation of 
my brother, nor tho power of apology, 
should any little CGUtrete 7 n])s occur, of 
Mr. Samuel Simpson. Let us, I say, 
meet at lunch. Let us— ’ ” I took 
out my watch suddenly. 

“ Come on,” I said, getting up and 
giving a hand to Myra ; “ we shall only 
just be in time for it.” A. A. M. 
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J-H-DOWD 


A VICTIM OF CIRCUMSTANCES, 


ARTISTES^ ALIASES. 

An interesting meeting was held at 
the Memorial Hall last Saturday in 
order to discuss schemes of brightening 
the nomenclature of British musicians. 

Sir Bbederic Cowen, who presided, 
said that whereas in the last century it 
was the common practice of British 
singers to Italianize their surnames, 
we had now gone to the opposite ex- 
treme of an aggressive insularity. He 
thought that a compromise between 
the two entremes was feasible, by which 
a certain element of picturesqueness 
might be introduced into our pro- 
grammes without exposing us to the 
charge of deliberately seeking to de- 
nationalise ourselves. 

Sir Henry Wood suggested that the 
method of the anagram or palindrome 
yielded very happy results. Nobody 
could be charged with running away: 
from his name if he merely turned it 
upside down or inside out. Bor in- 1 
stance, Miss Muriel Foster would be- ! 
come Miss Leirum Eetsof, which had a 
pleasantly Slavonic sound, while Mr. 
Hamilton Haety would reappear in 
the impressive form of Mr. Notlimah 
Ytrah. 

Miss Carrie Tubs protested vigor- 
ously against the proposal, on the 
ground that, if it were adopted, her 
name would sound just like Butt, 
which was already that of a contralto 
singer. (Sensation.) 

Madame Clara Butt supported the 
protest, pointing out that, if the sug- 
gestion were acted on, her name would 
sound just like Tubb, which was that of 
a soprano vocalist. (Great sensation.) 

Professor Granville ' Bantock 
pleaded eloquently for calling in the 
glamour of the East to illuminate the 
drab monotony of our Anglo-Saxon 
surnames. He was quite ready to be 
known in future as Bantockjee or 
Bangkok, if the sense of the meeting 
was in favour of the change — always 
subject, of course, to the consent of Sir 
Oliver Lodge, the Principal of Birm- 
ingham University. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Delius was strongly opposed to 
any change of nomenclature being made 
compulsory. He was quite sure that 
he would not compose nearly so well 
under, e.g., the alias of De Lara. In 
any case, artists should be safeguarded 
against the appropriation of their 
names by others. ’ 

Mr. Algernon Ashton (who was 
greeted with soft music on muted 
violins) deprecated all unseemly 
pranks. Nothing would induce him to 
change his patronymic or turn it upside 
I down or inside out. 

Mr. Landon Eonald expressed sym- 
‘pathy with musicians who were handi- 


capped by cacephonous or undignified 
names. For example, a singer called 
Hewlett or Ball laboured under a 
serious disadvantage when competing 
with artistes blessed with melodious 
appellations such as Bellincioni or 
Sammarco. 

Mr. Ben Davies observed that 
Welsh singers w^ere terribly hampered 
by the poverty of their nomenclature. 
Two out of every three bore the surname 
Davies, and at least one in three of 
our Welsh male soloists was christened 
Ivor. Ivor was a good name in itself, 
but it was becoming terribly hack- 
neyed. 

Mr. Henry Bird thought that all 
musicians should be at liberty to 
assume names provided they were ap- 
propriate. But for a composer to call 
himself Johann Sebastian Wagner was 
to court disaster. He ventured to sub- 
mit the following list for the benefit of 
persons who contemplated making the 
change. For a soprano: Miss Hyam 
Seton. For a contralto : Miss Eitchie 
Plummer. For a tenor: Mr. Uther 


Chesterton. For a bass : Mr. Deeping 
Downer. For a pianist: Mr. or Miss 
Ivory Pounds. For a banjoist: Mr. 
Plunkett Stringer. 

Miss Phyllis Lett, in a brief speech, 
explained that her name vras all-British 
and had no connection whatever with 
Lithuania, 

Ultimately, on the proposal of Lord 
Howard de Walden, seconded by Mr. 
Josef Holbrooke, a small committee 
was appointed, consisting of Sir 
Edward Elgar, Professor Bantock, 
Madame Clara Butt, Mr. Ben Davies 
and Sir Henry Wood, to enquire into 
the different proposals, and the meeting 
dispersed to the strains of ‘‘For he might 
have been a Eooshan.'’ 

“The audience was divided into two 
sections ; the Smith sujpporters cheered every 
blow Wye landed as a point for their man, 
while Wye’s friends were equally enthusiastic 
on his behalf .” — Daily Mail, 

With the Smith supporters behind us, 
and a Smith referee, we are prepared to 
take on Carpentier. 




Mother. “Well, daelikg, do you eemembee ANYTmj!rG the cLTrEayMA.iT said?” 
Barbara. “Yes, Mummy, I heabd him say, ‘half-past-six’ I” 


PUNCH IN HIS ELEMENT. 


" {Modelled on the Oj}ening Chorus 

Once ia so many calendar spaces 
Punchf appearing onrAll Fools' Day, 

Pills with giggles the hours and graces, 

Causes the hares of March to- stay; 

■ And the soft sweet hatters along the Strand 
‘ Eemember the dreams of Wonderland, ' 

And the chessboard world and the White King’s faces, 
The hamless common's and all the hay. 

Come with loud bells and belabouring of bladder, 

Spirit of Laughter, descend on the town 
With tumbling of paint-pails from -top of the ladder 
And blowing of tiles from the stockbroker’s crown ; 

Bind on thy hosen in motley halves 
. Over the rondure and curve of thy calves ; 

The night may be mad, but the morn shall be madder — 
Madder than moonshine and madder than brown. 

What shall I say to it, how shall I pipe of it, 

Weave it what strains of ineffable things ? 

0 that my Muse were a Muse with a gripe of it. 

Engined wuth petrol and wafted by wings ! 

For the sorrows and sighings of winter are done, 

And Fnnch is appearing on April 1, 

And a savour of daffodils clings to the type of it. 

And the buttered balm of a crumpet clings. 

For the merle and the mavis have joined with the 
”shover ” 

In drowning the day and the night with their din, 

And all too soon the unwary lover 
Is walking about in vestures thin ; 


of “ Atalania in Galydon.*') 

And the ” nuts are buying their shirts of cotton, 
And, cast into storage cold, forgotten. 

Prom delicate necks they were wont to cover, 

'Possum by 'possum, the stoles come in. 

And soon is an ending of football rushes, 

The hold that tackles a travelling heel ; 

And the front of the town with new fire flushes, 

The paints that follow the paints that peel ; 

And the season conies with its gauds and gold 
When the amorous plaints once m'ore are told, i 
• And the polished hoof of her partner crushes > 

The damsel’s shoes in the ballroom reel. j 

And The Times by day and The Ncivs by night, i 

Fleeter of foot than the Fleet Street kid, j 

Shall hurry in motor-cars left and right l 

Saying what Kent and Yorkshire did ; i 

And, stout as pillars of marble set, i 

The copper shall capture the suffragette, i 

And screen from peril and heave from sight 
The maid pursuing, the Minister hid. 

The P.C. comes with his maenad haul, 

Her hatbrim tilted across her eyes ; 

The cricketer dips to the flying ball, 

His white pants billowing round his tiiigbs; 

But thou, Charivari f week by week 
Eemaining (I take it) quite unique, 

Shalt shake with laughter and pink them all | 

With points that puncture the vogue that flies. j 

Evoe. i 
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rjQQpiiii^p PAD! lAMPiMT interruption^ BtijES op Bradford Later Speaker dropped down on 

ESSENCE OF PARUAMEIMT. began it. Breaking in upon Bonner Page Croft. 

(Exteacted FROM THE Diary OP Toby, M.P.) Law’s speech with pointed question he “The hon, member,” he said, “is 
Bouse of Cojnmo7is\ Monday, March was greeted with savage shout of “ Sit not entitled to interrupt because some 
23. — Inarrangementforbusinessofweek down” that would have made the argument suddenly strikes him.” 
to-day set apart for discussion of Naval rafters ring, supposing there were any. House laughed at this piquant way 
Estimates. That meant a problematic- Under existing circumstances the glass of putting it. Sark recalls curious 
ally useful, indubitably dull debate, ceiling looked down compassionately, fact. 321 years ago the same dictum 
As has been remarked before, it is the whilst Byles, after remaining on his was framed in almost identical phrase, 
unexpected that happens in House of legs for what seemed a full minute. Essential difference was that it was the 
Commons. Since it adjourned on resumed his seat. Speaker of the day who was rebuked. 

Friday portentous news came from Amid uproar that raged during sue- He was Edward Coke, whose con- 


Ireland, indicating something like I ceeding four hours, Speaker, preserving ! neciion with one Lyttelton is not 




revolt among officers of unfamiliar in Courts of 

the Army stationed there Law. Appearing at bar of 

for avowed purpose of House of Lords at opening 

backing up civil force in of eighth Parliament of 

preservation of peace and J j Elizabeth, which met 19th 

order. Wholesale resigna- Xi/ ^ N February, 1593, Speaker 

tions reported. I y submitted the petition, 

The very existence of the / I forthcoming to this day on 

Army seemed at stake. opening of a new Paiiia- 

Had ^mere business, such nient, asking for privilege 

£50,000,000 for upkeep of “Privilege of speech is 

Navy, been to the fore, granted,” said the Lord 

benches would have been ' Keeper on behalf of the 

half empty. As it was, Queen. “But you must 

they were thronged. Over | know what privilege you 

the crowded assembly % ^0 have. Bot to speak everyone 

hurtled that indescribable ^ K lohat he Usteth, or lohat 

buzz of excitement that A ^ cometh into his brain to 

presages eventful action. A ^ utter,*' 

The Premier and Leader m f Eight o’clock struck be- 

OP Opposition appearing ^ ^ fore turmoil ceased and 

on the scene were severally House got into Committee 

greeted with strident cheers on Navy Estimates. In a 

from their followers. M ' \ twinkling over £15,000,000 

Prince Arthur, the sterling voted. That nothing 

Dropped Pilot, at urgent what straightway 

entreaty returning to the //III \ ^ followed. Getting into 

old ship in time of emer- if/ I / Committee on Ways and 

gency, enjoyed unique dis- nJf,\ ' Means, House voted some 

tinction of ^ being cheered ^ £68,000,000 on account of 

by both sides. Demon- ' the services of the year, 

stration more eloquent than AT THE DRESS REHEARSAL OF THE NEW COMIC OPERA, After this, House was 
ordered speech. “RESIGNATION” (AS PLAYED TWICE WEEKLY.) counted out. In imitation 

Questions over, Seely read SeelUis. “ I am undone ! ” ^ of proverbial character of 

studiously prosaic statement [TJmists Biocrd beneath armpit and empires, current month, having come 

of events leading up to resig- , ActorMana<jeT, f^Q^^iieX\ But try, if possible, to make it just a iu as a lion it went out like 
nations on the Curragh. ° a lamb. 

Someone had blundered, or, as the a superb equanimity, rode upon the Business do7ie, — Tumultuous debate 
Secretary' FOR War, anxious above all whirlwind and directed the storm, on Ulster side-issue. Huge sums voted 
things to avoid irritation, preferred to Whilst Premier was trying to make in Committee of Supply, 
put it, “there had been a misunder- himself heard, Helmsley constantly Tuesday, — Eenewal of yesterday’s 
standing.” All over now. Explana- interrupted. Speaker made earnest excitement round action of certain 
tions forthcoming had smoothed out appeal to Members to listen in patience, officers of the Army in Ireland. Seely 
difficulty. Resignations tendered had “ There will,” he said, “be plenty of promised to circulate in the morning 
been withdrawn. Familiar military time afterwards for anyone to ask any all papers relating thereto. To members 
command “ As you were ” obeyed. question or to reply to any point.” of county councils, parish councils, and 
That all very well. Opposition, upon Wxnteeton, ever ready to volunteer the like obscure consultative bodies, it 
whom crowning mercy had fallep from in the interests of order, asked whether would seem reasonable to wait oppor- 
beneficent heavens, naturally indisposed John Ward, seated opposite, had not tunity for studying papers before 
to treat unexpected boon in niggardly sinned in same manner as Helmsley. debating their contents. We have a 
spirit. Bonner Law insisted on busi- “ That is no reason why the noble better way at Westminster. Business 
ness being set aside and opportunity lord should imitate him.” set down was the Army Vote. Seely 

provided for rubbing in the salt. Lively “What is sauce for the goose is sauce explained that for financial reasons it 
debate followed. Speeches delivered for the gander,” retorted Winterton. was absolutely necessary money should 
with difficulty through running stream Left House in doubt which was which, be voted. Necessity admitted, this was 





ordered speech. “RESIGNATION” (AS PLAYED TWICE WEEI 

Questions over, Seely read Seelius. “ I am undone ! ” 
studiously prosaic statement [Tlmists stuerd beneath armpit and e 

of events leading up to resiff- , ActorManager.^ “Capitall But try, if possible, to ma 
.• ,7° 1 more convincing, 

nations on the Curragh. ° 

Someone had blundered, or, as the! a superb equanimity, rode upon the] 

1 TXT . ^ -11 I ' „1 * ^ J. - H 4.1. - _ 1. 
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done. But not till four hours had been 
occupied in inflaming talk. As for the 
vote for many millions, no time was 
left to talk about it. Accordingly agreed 
to without comment or criticism. 

Ameey struck note of Opposition 
criticism on Curragh affair by de- 
scribing “how meanly the Secretary 
OF State for War sneaked out of the 
position into which he so proudly 
strutted a few days ago.” More of 
same genial kind of talk from benches 
near. But as debate went forward 
Members evidently became possessed 
of growing sense of gravity of situation. 

It w^as the Labour Members who 
effected the change. For first time in 
life of present Parliament they with 
united front took the lead at a grave 
national crisis, representing without 
bluster the vastness of the social and 
political force behind them . Jo hn W ard 1 
in weighty speech brought 
down the real question from 
flights of personal animosity 
and party rancour. It was 
“whether the discipline of 
the Army is ' to be main- 
tained; whether it is to 
continue to be a neutral 
force to assist the civil 
power ; or whether in future 
the House of Commons, 
representing the people, is 
to submit its decisions for 
approval to a military 
junta.” 

Warned party opposite 
that, the latter principle 
adopted, there will be no 
picking and choosing. The 
private soldier has his con- 
science as well as the com- 
missioned officer. In cases of industrial 
dispute Tommy Atkins would find in 
speeches made to-day by noble Lords 
and hon. Members justification for 
refusal to shoot down members of his 
own class with whose position he had 
conscientious sympathy. 

J. H. Thomas, Organising Secretary 
of Amalgamated Society of Eailway 
Servants, put this in briefer phrasing 
when he said, “ General Gough may 
feel keenly the Ulster situation. Tommy 
Atkins will feel not less keenly the 
industrial situation.” House listened 
in significant silence to illustration 
pointing the moral. In November next 
four hundred thousand railway men 
will come to grips with their employers. 
If they do not obtain satisfactory terms 
they may simultaneously strike. 

“If,” their Secretary added, “the 
doctrine laid down by the Opposition 
in respect to Ulster is sound it will be 
my duty to tell the railwaymen to 
prepare for the worst by organizing 
their forces, the half million capital 


possessed by the union to be used 
to provide arms and ammunition for 
them.” 

Business done, — Ominous debate 
arising on Ulster question. Army 
Votes rushed through without discus- 
sion. 

Wednesday , — Sudden dramatic change 
in strained situation. Turned out that 
Seely’s guarantee to General Gough, 
accepted as satisfactory and followed by 
withdrawal of that officer’s resignation, 
had not been fully brought to know- 
ledge of the Cabinet. Learning of ifes 
concluding paragraphs only \vhen yes- 
terday he read type-written copy of 
White Paper published this morning, 
Premier sent for Secretary for W^ar 
and repudiated them. Seely, acknow- 
ledging his error, tendered his resigna- 
tion. Premier declined to accept it. 
In view of all the circumstances he 



SCOQESTED DESIGN FOR CAR, WHICH, BY A SIMPLE ARRANGEMENT OP 
MIRRORS, ENABLES THE SUPEE-NUT TO DRIVE IN THE SPECIAL SUPER- 
NUTTY POSITION. 


“ thought it would be not only ungeu- 
erous but unjust to take such action.’' 

This strange story, told in two chap- 
ters, the first contributed by War Sec- 
retary, the second by the Premier, 
listened to with strained attention by 
crowded House. There followed debate 
whose stormy course occasionally rose 
to heights exceeding those scaled on 
two preceding days. 

Only once was there manifestation 
of general hearty assent. Forth- 
coming when the Premier warmly 
pi'otested against “unfair and incon- 
siderate attempts, not made on one 
side only, to drag into the discussion 
the name of the King.” 

“ His Majesty,” he added, amid burst 
of general cheering, “has from first to 
last observed every rule that comports 
wdth the dignity of the position of a 
constitution.' 1 sovereign.” 

Business done , — Second Reading of 
Consolidated Fund Bill, on which de- 
bate arose, carried by 314 against 222. 
Majority, 92.* 


CRUEL KINDNESS. 

There was once a schoolboy who was 
caught fishing in forbidden waters. He 
knew that the penalty was a switching 
(old style), and his contemporaries w^ere 
pleased to remind him of the fact. Five 
o’clock was the hour fixed for the inter- 
view. The boy was small for his age, 
but brainy. All day he studied bow 
he might save his skin and disappoint 
his friends, and at 4.30 he Tepaired 
stealthily to his dormitory to make his 
plans. They consisted of a sheet of 
brown paper — all that remained, alas, of 
a home-made cake — two copies of The 
Scout and a chest protector, which 
had been included in his outfit by a 
solicitious parent. . By means of the 
fatal fishing line he attached the com- 
bined padding to his person, then, stiffly 
resuming his garments, knocked at the 
dread portal as the clock 
struck. ‘ 

The Head glanced down 
over his spectacles. The 
boy stood strangely erect, 
and his face was brave 
though pale. A cane lay 
on the table. The master’s 
eye was sterner than his 
lieart. Ilis hand reached 
for the cane, but he re- 
placed it in a drawer, and 
for twenty minutes the 
listeners in the corridor 
vainly pricked their ears 
for the accustomed sounds. 

“ Well ? ” they inquired 
anxiously when the victim 
reappeared. 

“He only jawed me,” 
replied the small boy ; and 


he wept. 

An “ agony ” in The Daily Graphic : 

“Maud darling, did you see my last 
massage? . . Ada.“ 

No, Ala, but she heard about it. Stick 
to it and you ’ll soon be down to twelve- 
stone-five again. 

“In the Italian Chamber, on the 12th 
instant, there was only a majority of Bill. 
It is believed that the Giolitti Cabinet is 
tottering . — Ostasiatischer Lloyd. 

North China Herald. 

Gulielmo’s casting vote cannot save 
them every time. 

“On his motor-trip he never met any cat 
travelling either without lights after dusk or 
on the wrong side of the road.“ 

Ceylon Ohs’crver, 

Our dogs may well learn a lesson from 
this. 


carried a largo bouquet of 
■Soxith Staffordshire Times. 

This sort has two stalks, of course. 


“The bride 
Harum lilies,'’- 
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Mistress* “Why have you put two hot- water bottles in my beDj Bridget?” 

Bridget. “ Sure, Mem, wan op thim was leaking, and I didn’t know which, so I put both in to make sure.” 


THE ODD MAIM. 

Jones is a man who is too topsy-turvy; 

Nothing is quite as it should be with Jones, 

Angular just where he ought to be curvy, 

Padded with flesh where he ought to have bones. 

Jones is a freak who attends to the labours, 

Small and domestic, that make up the home : 

Pays all the calls and leaves cards on the neighbours, 
Leaving his wife to be lazy at home. 

Does up her dresses without saying, “ Blow it ” ; 

Pays and forgets to say “ Bother’' or “ Biff ” ; 

Asks her to scatter the money and go it, 

, Beams at her bills when the totals are stiff. 

As for his daughters, he gives them their chances, 
Bushes them round to reception and f^te ; 

Takes them himself to their concerts and dances ; 
Always looks pleased when they want to stay late. 

Then he has meals which would make you grow 
thinner. 

Often absorbing with infinite glee 
Sponge-cakes. at breakfast and crumpets at dinner, 
Whitstable oysters at five o'clock tea. 

Next he loves laughter : that is, to be laughed at — 
Every way 's right for the man to be rubbed ; 

Grins when he ’s sneered at and jeered at and chaffed at ; 
Wriggles with pleasure whenever he 's snubbed. 

Diction, in short, in a million disguises 
Never created a crankier clod. 

More unaccountably made of surprises, 

More topsy-turvily fashioned and odd. 


I CARPET SALES. 

{In accordance with the cnrrent announcements of the lead- 
ing West-End ho 2 ises, and %oith no reference to Anglo- 
Eussian di])lo7nacy.) 

Carpets of Persia fashioned on Orient looms — 

Webs which the craftsman’s hand with a patient cunning 
Wrought through the p)ei*fect marriage of warp and 
woof — 

Such as were laid, I imagine, in Babram’s rooms 
Where (since their removal) the lion and lizard lie sunning, 
And the ass, according to Omab, stamps his hoof — 

Are selling off cheap, it is stated, for money down : 

Oh, ham you a reynnant of Persia for half-a-crown ? 

Carpets of Persia ! (None of your home-made stuffs !) 

After long years on the loom and infinite labour. 

Piled in bales on piratical Arab dhows 

At Bunder Abbas, and brought by a crew of roughs 

(Bach looking more of a cut-throat rip than his neighbour) 
Down Ormuz Strait through a series of storms and rows-' 

Surely they ought to be bargains in London Town ? 

Oh, have you, a remnant of Persia for half-a-crown ? 

Carpets of Persia ! Though not, perhaps, one of the best, 
Like those which adorn the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Yet, since you assert that vou’re selling authentic 
antiques, 

I ’d like to have one* which the foot of a Caliph has pressed, 
Or one where the wives of a Wazir (I fancy I see ’em)^ 
Were won’t to recline, curled up in their shimmering 
breeks, 

Or one whereon foreheads were rubbed before mighty 
Haboun — 

Oh, have you a remnajit of Persia for half-a-crown ? 
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A POLITICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Sir, — Ifc lias been brought to -my 
notice that at a meeting you addressed 
recently in your constituency you re- 
ferred to me, and in the course of your 
remarks you said that I had employed 
in the House of Commons the “ bluster- 
ing artifice of the rhetorical hireling.” 
May I ask you for your authority for 
this statement ? I can only hope that 
your reply will avoid any ambiguity, 
and for your further enlightenment I 
may inform you that I am annoyed. 

I am sure I am acting as you would 
wish me to do in sending a copy of this 
letter tb the Press. 

'Yours faithfully, 

X. Y. Z. Thomson-Thomson. - 
A. B. C. Wentworth-Coke, Esq. 

,SiE, — How like, you to read an in- 
accurate; report of, my- speech! The 
words I used — ^}-ou will find. them re- 
ported in Tha Wastepa^er Gazette for 
that week — were as follows: “We. 
must then take these statements of 
Mr. Thomson-Thomson to be nothing 
but the blustering artifice of a rhetori- 
cal hireling.” You will, I am sure, 
appreciate the difference between the 
two versions. If you do not, I may 
add that I am prepared to endorse the 
opinion expressed in the accurate ver- 
sion and to raise the question in the 
House of Common? at an early oppor- 
tunity. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to 
the Press, as your reply -will doubtless 
be irrelevant. Yours faithfully, 

A. B. C. Wentworth-Coke. 

X. Y. Z. Thomson-Thomson, Esq. 

Sir, — I have perused several reports 
of your speech, and with one exception 
they all agree that the word “the” 
was used and not the word “ a.” The 
Wastepaper Gazette, wdth which I think 
you are identified, is the only one which 
has printed your version of the speech, 
and I must therefore decline to accept 
your statement. Of course had the 
indefinite article been used it would 
have destroyed any ground for com- 
plaint. As you are attempting to 
evade the serious issue between ua I 
can only conclude that your methods 
indicate the “ blustering artifice of the 
rhetorical hireling.” Unless I hear 
from you to the contrary I shall always 
maintain this view. 

I have sent a copy of this letter to 
the Press. • * Yours truly, 

X. Y. Z. Thomson-Thomson. 

A. B. C. Wentworth-Coke, Esq. 

Sir, — My Secretary was much pained 
at your last letter. He has informed 
me of its contents. I can only say 


that I am surprised that a statesman 
of your undoubted ability should exhibit 
such peculiar controversial methods. 

The circumstances are not new. In 
1911, in the House of Commons, I find 
that I formulated the same opinion of 
you in substantially the same words, 
yet no objection was then raised by 
you nor could any objection have been 
so raised. 

Since your election your attitude on 
every question has been deplorable, 
and although I am of the opposite 
party T may say that in this view I am 
in no sense actuated by pai'ty feeling. 
This is a matter too serious for the 
bitterness of partisanship. 

I repeat that in my opinion you have 
frequently: employed the blustering 
artifice of a rhetorical liireUng. - 
Unless I hear from you .within lialf- 
an-hour I shall send a copy of this 
letter to the Press. Yours faithfully, 

A. B. C. Wentworth-Coke. 
P.S. — Could you oblige me by letting 
•me know who was the originator of the 
phrase? ... ^ 

X. Y. Z. Thomson-Thomson, Esq. 

Sir, — You have totally failed to sub- 
stantiate the serious charges you made 
against me, and I am , sorry, for the 
sweetness of political life, that you have 
not had the courage or the fairness to 
withdraw them. 

I am glad that we have been able to 
conduct; this correspondence on the 
courteous lines which have ever 
characterised our public careers. 

I have sent a copy of this letter to 
the Press. Yours faithfully, 

X. Y, Z. Thomson-Thomson. 

P-S. — I do not know who was the 
author of the phrase. But I knew you 
couldn’t be. 

A. B. C. WENTwmTH-CoKE, Esq. 

Sir, — I have nothing to add to my 
last letter. Yours truly, 

A. B. C. Wentworth-Coke. 

P.S. — I purpose sending a copy of 
this letter to the Press. 

X. Y. Z. Thomson-Thomson, Esq. 

Some idea of last week’s Parliamen- 
tary crisis may be gathered from the 
following poster : — 

Cabinet 

SENDS EOR 

FRENCH 

Our neighbours across the water were 
too busy with their own troubles to 
respond. Much better have sent for 
GoTOans. Their arrival might have 
pulled us together. 


SHOP. 

{Spring Thoughts by One in Trade,) 

When the new Spring is drawing near 
There always rises in my blood 
A keen desire to see the year 
Fresh opening in the bud. 

From my tame task to \vander free ; 

For ono brief day to get me gone' 

To some sweet rural spot, and see 
How things are getting on. 

So, when a rising glass invites, 

Off by the ready train 1 fare ; 

How sweet are all the country siglits, 
How fresh the country air'l 

Here every prospect has its charm ; 

On every side I find a spell ; 

There is a pleasure in a farm, 

. And (almost) in the smell. . 

’Tis sweet to see the pretty lambs, 

To mark them as they frisk and Jump, 
Or nestle round fheir anxious dams, 

So placid and so plump. 

I hear the lark’s ecstatic gush 
From liis clear amJmsb in the sky ; 

A blackbird (if it ’s not a thrush) 

Sings from a wood hard by. 

I climb towards an open lea 
WJiereon the goodly cattlo browse, 
And oh, it does me good to see 
Such oxen and such cows. 

And here and there an early calf 
Staggers about with weakling frame ; 

It is a sight that makes me laugh ; 

I feel so glad I came. 

Tlie orchard with its early pink 

(Cherry, I’m told) adorns the scene; 
While the horse-chestnut (as I think) 

Is well-nigh turning green. 

So through the day I roam apart, 

And bless the happy dawn of Spring, 
Which thrills a butcher's homely heart 
With such sweet visiting. 

But soon the light begins to fade, 

And I must quit these rural Joys 
To labour at my daily trade 

Mid London's dust and noise. 

Back to the buses and the trams, 

To think on Spring’s recurring boon, 
Especially the calves and lambs : 

They will be ready soon. 

Dcjm-Dum. 

“ Carpentier was getting to be a sorry sight 
at the finish. There was hardly anything 
to indicate that Jeannette had been in a 
15-round glove-fight.*'— Tinirs. 

“ All this Carpentier stood well, and Quick 
as lightning at long range cut 'the mulatto’s 
face to bits .” — Morning Tost, 

We think our contemporaries are carry- 
ing their rivalry with each other too 
far. 






on Censobs of Phbabeology to hestrain bad language? 
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COUNTRY LIFE EXHIBITION. 

Intbebbting Peogeanimb. 

Aeeakgbjjents have now been com- 
pleted for bolciing at the Piseiciiltural 
Hall, Kensington, an exhibition, the 
aim of Avhich is to impart instruction 
in the art of living in the country. 
Such assistance is of the highest value, 
since3 many persons otherwise capable 
enough are unable to manage rural 
wavs at once or deal with even such 
ordmary difficulties as neighbours’ 
visits, invitations to garden parties, 
dinners, &c., political confessions, the 
retention of servants, the lighting 
system, the Yicar’s calls, and so forth. 

How TO Keep Seevants. 

On this most difficult problem lec- 
tures will he given by a practised 
chatelaine. Yarious diU’erent makes of 
gramophones will be on view, with" a 
list of tunes most acceptable to the 
servants’ -hall. The maximum possible 
distance of the house from the nearest 
picture palace has been worked out 
from illuminating statistics. Useful 
hints' about' followers may also be 
gathered hero. 

Chuech. 

Not every one in the countiy goes to 
church, but none can escape acquaint- 
ance with the Vicar. Hints as to how 
to deal with him are freely offered, and 
a variety of excuses for non-attendance 
have been drawn, ranging from a head- 
ache to Quakerism. Also what to say 
when the Vicar meets you on Sun- 
day morning with your clubs. A list 
of minimum subscriptions to all con- 
ceivable charities is on sale. 

Lighting. 

Por country householders who are 
at present burning oil, but think they 
Avould like an illuminant made of petrol 
or acetylene, a lecture wall be given by 
an expert, who will examine all the 
myriad plants on the market and offer 
his opinion as to the least unsatis- 
factory. Diagrams of gardeners’ burns 
and other injuries in a failure to 
master the intricacies of the engine are 
a popular feature. Also phonograph 
records of what certain gardeners have 
said, in various dialects, when told to 
tackle the now light. 

CouNTEY Inn Section. 

Everything necessary to the success- 
ful management of a country inn is on 
view here. Among the exhibits are a 
cup of coffee as prepared from coffee 
and a cup of coffee as served in a 
typical inn. By studying the two the 
inn-keeper may learn what is. expected 
of him, and how to avoid the mistake 


of serving coffee in which any flavour 
of coffee persists. 

Politics. 

Here the settler in the country is on 
very delicate ground and in need of ail 
his tact. As the exhibition lecturer 
will point* out, he must, before avow- 
ing his own political creed, ascertain 
that of bis landlord— particularly so if 
he has only a yearly tenancy. The 
chances are that the landlord is a Con- 
servative. If the tenant is Conservative 
too, all is well; if the contrary — but 
we had better leave the details to the 
lecturer. 

Names of Flowees. 

A wrell-known horticulturist has in- 
vented a system by which the names 
of flowers can be taught in the shortest 
possible time, especially as the flowers 
have been carefully selected to exclude 
all but the fashionable. ' After - only 
two lessons the pupil is in a position 
to lead a visitor through the garden 
and casually and accurately enumerate 
every delphinium and climbing' rose in 
it. Suitable adjectives to apply to 
flow'ers are also provided. 

Dogs. 

Models of the two chief different 
types of country house — those which 
the dogs may enter as they will, and 
those from which the dogs are ex- 
cluded — are on view. 

Whebb to Live. 

A lecturer who knows every inch of i 
the country within a forty-mile radius 
of London will discourse at intervals 
on the -respective merits of each popular 
district. A list of the principal resi- 
dents in each will be available, together 
with a computation of the chances of 
a newcomer being called on by any 
ladies with a title. In order to make 
this department really efficient the 
intending new resident must of course 
give true particulars as to liis or her 
social history. Districts where new 
residents who have been in trade, 
always excepting wine and the motor 
industry, are not called on, are care- 
fully marked on a special Social map. 

Taxis. 

A map of England, coloured to show 
wliere the tariff is M, a mile, 9d. a 
mile, lOJ. a mile, and l.s. a mile, has 
been prej)ared. 

Eailways. 

A careful examination of tlie railways 
out of London has been made, with full 
particulars as to the speed of their 
trains, punctuality, cleanliness, warmth, 
week-end tickets and so forth. Also 
hints for doing the company by old 


hands. Also character sketches of the 
station-masters at all likely stations. 

AeEOPLxVNES. 

In order that accidents due to falling 
airmen may be guarded against, a map 
has been designed for sale in the hall, 
showing those parts of the country 
over which flights are most common. 

OLD CHINA. 

Little Wun-lee’s father, Nang-Poo, 
Let her do just what she wanted to do ; 
Made her processions with peacocky 
banners 

In the most regal and lavish of manners. 

Little Wun-lee’s father, Nang-Poo, 

Was a magician who lived at Foo-choo. 
Now if you possess a magician of 
cunning 

Nothing you want should be out of the 
running. 

Little Wun-lee had all sorts of things — 
Fly-away carpets and vanishing-rings, 
Djinn as her footmen, and gem-spraying 
fountains, 

And lovely snow-leopards from gbost- 
haunted mountains. 

Little Wun-lee, combing her hair, 

Saw a blue butterfly float through the 
air — 

Saw a blue butterfly flicker and settle 
On an azalea’s rosy pink petal. 

Little VTun-lee said : “ By the Mings, 
Thai for your fly-away carpets and 
rings 1 

Peacocks an d palanqui n s ? Powers and 
dominions ? 

I’ll have a pair of blue butterfly’s 
pinions ! ” 

‘ Little Wun-lee,” answered Nang Poo, 
'' That ’s the one trick no magician can 
do; 

Never did wizard of land, air or water 
Magic blue wings on a little white 
daughter.” 

Little Wun-lee, dainty and dear, 

Cried for a day and a week and a year — 
Cried till she died of a Thw'arted 
Ambition, 

And nobody cared but Nang-Poo, the 
magician. 

Little Wun-lee, little Wun-lee, 

He buried her hieabh the azalea tree ; 
And the burnished blue butterflies flicker 
and hover, 

And tlie rosy pink petals fall liglitly 
above her. 

A Bloodthirsty Critic. 

The Nation on Saint AtigusUn, by 
Louis Beetrand : 

‘*Tho studenfc of Oliurch history Avill do 
well to take Dr. Bertrand’s 
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First Sportsman (on the way home after dinner), “ Hi ! look out where you ’re going ! ” 
Second Sportsman, ‘'Look out yourself I You*re driying, aren’t you?” , 

First Sportsinan, “Ho, I thought you were.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks,) 

1 EOUBT if Messrs. Asquith, Churchill, Eedmond, 
Lloyd George, or even Colonel Seely have leisure these 
days for novel-reading, and, if they have, they, might be 
reluctant to devote it to The Ulsterjiian (Hutchinson). It 
does not treat of their favourite subject and, so far from 
offering any solution of extant difficulties, adds yet another 
I complication to the Home Eule question. Everything 
from revenue to religion having been discussed, no one but 
Mr. P. Prankfort Moore has thought to deal with the 
'love interest. What is to be done, the tale suggests, for the 
young lovers in the North whose families are loyal to 
different sovereigns? Ned was the son of a stalwart, if 
somewhat snobbish, adherent of His Majesty King George 
THE PiFTH ; Kate was the daughter of a would-be subject 
of the Divine Devlin, and things could never have gone 
. well with them had it not been for the intervention of Ned's 
uncle, who had been so long out of Ireland that he had 
ceased to cherish any keen feelings in the dispute, and had 
been so used by his brother in the past that he was only 
too glad of the opportunity of spiting him by getting his 
son married to a Papist. But there are other cases, where 
no such facilities are at hand, and, if Mr. Moore’s picture is 
a true one, it must go hard with such couples. What is to 
be done for them ? Are they to be told to wait six years 
and see ? I hope not, for whatever they might see in the 
period could have no interest for them. This matrimonial 
difficulty is one, at any rate, which, as all must agree, even 


that reputed panacea, the General Election, cannot be 
expected to cure. 

I think I never met a book more “ racily ” written — ^in a 
special sense of the word — than The Progress of Prudence 
(Mills and Boon). Horses and hounds play so large a 
part therein as almost to be the protagonists; certainly they 
are the chief influencing forces in the development of the 
heroine, from the day when she attempts to purchase one 
of the pack, under the impression that they are being 
exhibited for sale, to that other day, some time later, when 
her own entry finishes second in the Grand National. You 
will notice that Prudence bad progressed considerably 
during the interval. Her early ignorance was due to the 
fact that she had only just developed from a slum factory- 
girl into a landed proprietress. The father of Prudence had 
been a miser; and, when he died in the attic where he and 
the girl had miserably lived, he left her a fortune, and 
instructions to spend it on real estate. So Mr. W. E, Hewer 
starts us on a pretty problem — how, in these circum- 
stances, will Prudence get on ? Of ^ course, she gets on 
excellently ; and soon is as keen a rider to hounds and a 
judge of horseflesh as any in a neighbourhood where these 
accomplishments are held in high esteem. Equally of course 
there are men, nay lords, who fall under the spell of her ' 
attraction ; but when I tell you that the groom- and-general- 
horse-master, whom Pi^udence engaged, and under whose 
tuition she so prospered, was a gentleman who had seen better 
days, you will probably have already guessed the end of the 
tale. This i-' reached after some scenes of pleasant humour 
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and sentimenfc, and after I don’t know how “^ny mas with 
hounds, given with a minuteness of detail that shows Mr. 
Hewee to be a practised master of his subject. The same 
remark applies to the various meetings at which L rudence 
(surely a little. oddly named?) sees her colours carried 
to victor}'. Altogether a stablesque romance tuat shorn 
appeal irresistibly to its own public. 

The Mahing of Blaise is Mr. A. S. Tuebeeville’s first 
novel, and it is easy to understand why Messrs. Sidgwick 
AND Jackson have drawn attention, to this fact, h or t le 
work reveals a great ignorance of, or a supreme contempt 
for the art of construction, and its theme is very hackneyed, 
but at the same time Mr. Tuebehyille observes so keenly 
that I groan in the spirit when I think of so much labour 
misspent on a subject unworthy of his talent. Here we 
have a boy with the artistic temperament born into the 
house of one Brown, a Cheapside tailor with puritanical 
prejudices and the mind of a sparrow. He and his rather 
futile wife were enough to make anyone rebellious ; but too 
much irony is spent upon them, and it would have been 
less difficult to sympathise with VhiUp if his parents' point 
of view had been more 
fairly stated. After many 
domestic frictions the 
son rushes away from 
London and lives a 
Bohemian life (extremely 
well described) on the 
Continent, until he mar- 
ries a delightful and 
penniless w'ife. All the 
marks for charm go to 
AtJiMe, unless a few of 
them can be spared for 
their child, Blaise, who 
had, or so it seems to 
me, great trouble in 
thrusting his way upon 
the .^enes. Philip and 
Atheneevn&eei going to do 
great things for their 
son, but unfortunately 
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cleverly- cons true ted dialogue. lb is pS'i'b of the author s 
skill to represent Hilda, Charlie's wife, with her charming 
reserve and dignity, as not a little difficult and exacting, 
and so to divide our sympathies fairly between the two. 
There are many other living characters, of which old 
Bemnant, the sexton, with his queerly American business 
notions of religion and dislike of the - riff-raff, is too nicely 
absurd and human not to have been drawn from life. There 
is very good stuff indeed in this book, which seems to me 
in every way an advance upon The Street Called Straight. 


like that sort of 



OUR CURIO 


CRANXS. 


Enthusiast (to diner who has just told a good story). 


_ ^ “Would you mind 

DEPEATINO THAT? It HAS BEEn'^SO WELL RECEIVED. "l WISH TO ADD IT TO 
MY COLLECTION OP RECORDS OP GOOD THINGS.” 


both of them w'ere killed while he was still a little child, 
and he had to be retrieved to the bosom of the Broivn 
family. The change from freedom to rigorous conven- 
tionality did not suit poor Blaise, and I could not be very 
sorry when he annoyed most of the Browns by catching 
measles and petrified all of them by not recovering. Still, 
he lived long .enough to get his name into the title, though 
this, I feel, was a bit of favouritism. 

The Way Home, by Basil King (Methuen), describes 
the spiritual wanderings of a New Yorker, Charlie Grace, 
destined for the ministry ; rejecting it, because of his ffis- 
illusionment through the practice of the professing Christ- 
ians about him, in favour of a hunt for the money which 
alone he finds can earn respect ; adopting in business the 
inverted Christian motto, “ Down the other fellow before he 
downs you '' ; drifting in and out of loves clean and sordid ; 
and finally, broken in health, discovering the way, through 
the bitterness of a deeper disillusionment, back to an 
estranged wife ; and yet another way to somewhere near 
the faith of his childhood and the peace of resignation. 
Rarely is so serious a theme treated by a novelist with such 
simplicity, sincerity and eloquent reticence. Nobody need 
fear the dulness known as “pi-jaw." The^tory is full of 
interest. The characterisation, extraordinarily careful and 
balanced, is conveyed not only in description but in the 


It is all a matter of taste. If 
book 3’oa will like The Great Attempt (Murray), for Mr, 
Frederick Arthur's story is quite good of its kind. But 
what sorb of a book is it ? Well, on page 31 one character 
says to another character, “ Now listen. Thou knowest t^b 
there is some mystery, regarding the heir to the estate. He 
is said to be in hiding abroad. The truth is that they have 
cheated him out of his inheritance and he can’t do any- 
thing until he finds his papers.” And yet it is not entirely 
that sort of book, for Mr. Aethce is evidently a thoughtful 
student of history, and he has drawn quite a vivid picture 

of the events leading 
up to the battle of 
Culloden. His sympa- 
thies are on the side of 
the Pretender and his 
cause, and he can see 
nothing to approve of 
in the ranks of the 
Hanoverians. I am con- 
tent to take his word for 
the rights and wrongs of 
the case. The whole 
matter leaves me a 
little cold. I have no 
actual grievance against 
the Old Pretender, 
though Bonnie Prince 
Charlie is one of my 
pet aversions; but I 
consider that enough 
fiction has been written I 
about him already. In the matter of subjects for novels 
1 should like to institute an Index Expw'gatorius. ^ It 
would contain the two Pretenders, the French Revolution, 
the American Civil War, Napoleon, and most of the other 
well-worn names and events of history, and would remove 
a powerful temptation from the path of the young author. 
Missing heirs in search of papers I do not so much mind. 
Indeed, I am on the whole fond of missing heirs. - Bub 
missing heirs with an historical background make me tired. 

Doing the Hat Trick in Two. 

“ H. S. 0. Ashington, who won three events last year, was expected 
to repeat the achievement yesterday. Ho figured in the hurdles, high 
and long jumps, and if he had not taken the high jump, which he won 
at 5ft. 8in., the probability is that he would have done the hat trick. 
His initial exertions, however, told against his hurdling.” 

Daily News. 

Unfortunately the absence of them would have told still 
more against his high-jumping. 

“Dr. John A, Bassin performed a surgical operation at Pough- 
keepsie, New York, on a boy whoso heart was too weak to permit 
the use of an anaesthetic, and who was lulled into unconsciousness 
by the strains of ‘ Highland Ming.* *’ 

To make this story more credible the Singapore Free Press 
heads it “Dauoits in Burma." 
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CHARIVARIA- 

“ Mr. Asquith Cleans the Slate.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

The pity is that so many of his followers 
seem to prefer to slate the clean. 

Even The Nation is not quite satis- 
fied with the Government, and has 
been alluding to “ the extreme slackness 
of Cabinet methods,” and complains 
that “situations are not thought out 
beforehand.” The Government, appar- 
ently, is now taking the lesson to 
heart, for H.M.S. Fore- 
sight y we read, has now 
replaced II.M.S. Path- 
finder in Belfast Lough. 

What the newspapers 
describe' as “An unknown 
Botticelli ” has just been 
sold by a celebrated 
firm of art dealers to an 
American gen tlem an , 
and it only remains to 
hope that the painting 
was not unknown to 
Botticelli. 

❖ '\i 
'I' 

“A telegram from 
Toledo,” says a contem- 
porary, “reports the 
theft of three valuable 
pictures by the celebrated 
artist, El Greco.” There 
must be some mistake 
here. Anyhow, at the 
time of his death, a good 
many 'years ago, this 
gentleman was not under 
suspicion. 

The Christian Endea- 
vour Union of Washing- 
ton, alarmed at the 
spread of luxury, has 
launched a society 
whose members pledge 
themselves to wear no 
finery during Easter. Those rnembers 
who hide baldness by means of ela- 
borate coiffures might carry the idea 
further by appearing, for one week 
only, with heads like Easter eggs. 

♦ • 

Whether it is due to the Suffrage 
movement or not it is difficult to say, 
but women are undoubtedly coming 
into their rights by degrees. By the 
provisions of the new Bankruptcy Act 
it is now possible for any married 
woman, whether trading apart from 
her husb|bnd or not, to be made a 
bankrupt. 

In connection with the “ Kensington 
Camp Week,” when an effort is ’to be 
made to raise sufficient funds to esta- 


blish and equip headquarters for the 
Kensington Eeservists, a full-sized ele- 
phant lias been chartered to ramble 
about the principal thoroughfares and 
collect money for the cause. To ensure 
success the sagacious quadruped is to 
be trained to step accidentally on the 
toes of those persons who ignore its 
appeal. jj, ... 

A correspondent writes to The Ob- 
server complaining bitterly of the state 
of the morass leading to the Aerodrome 
at Hendon. This gentleman does not 



Ntit ( mcar ). “WnfAT’s that, kid? * Why don’t I keep on the road?’ 
Well, the sweep must be deaf — ^the bally hootah don’t shift him, 

AND — WELL, MY DEAR GIRL, THE CAR WAS CLEANED THIS MORNING ! ” 

realise that there is a didactic purpose 
in the cause of his annoyance. Learn 
to fly and you will keep your boots 
clean. ... ... 

’ * * 

A man has been sentenced at Barmen, 

Prussia, on three separate counts to 
terms of imprisonment totalling 175 
years. It is proposed that all the 
proprietors of specifics for prolonging 
life shall be given a free hand to enable 
the prisoner to cope wuth his sentence. 

All German actresses, whether 
married or single, are, in accordance 
with the ruling of the German Theat- 
rical Union of Berlin, to be styled 
henceforth “Frau 'Schauspielerin,” i.e. 

“ Mrs. Actress.” We are confident 


that this does not mean that those who 
are not married ought to be. 

An advertisement jfrom The Times : — 
“Bio Game Expedition. Private and 
public shooting. Polar bears, musk 
oxen, walrus and seals arranged.” This 
is not so easy as it sounds, for, ten to 
one, as soon as you have got the beasts 
arranged one of those plaguey musk 
oxen will spoil the whole thing by 
moving out of its place. 

A remarkable story is being told of the 
sagacity of a horse belong- 
ing to Captain WatsO'N, 
of Ardow, Mull. It lost a 
shoe, and, managing to 
get out of the field .whore 
it was grazing, travelled 
a considerable distance 
to a blacksmith, who 
was astonished to find 
the horse standing in 
front of the door holding 
up a fore-leg. The 
horse was shod, and 
then — we are afraid the 
rest of the story makes 
ugly reading— coolly gal- 
loped off without paying. 

“After the annexation of 
Alsace by Germany the baron 
stayed some years in Paris, 
and became an intimate 
friend of Chopin.” 

Andover Advertiser. 

Never realising that 
Chopin had died more 
than twenty years 
before. 

From a beauty special- 
ist's advertisement : — 

“ How a poet of such a 
‘ profound subtlety of instinct 
for the absolute expression of 
absolute natural beauty ’ as 
Keats could have penned the 
lines : — 

^Beauty is Faty Fat Beauty. That is all 

Ye know on earthy and cdl ye need to know ’ 

must remain one of those unfathomable 
curiosities of the working of the human 
mind.” 

We hope the writer hasn't been bother- 
ing about it for long. The good news 
we have for him — that Keats didn't — 
will remove a great' weight from his 
mind, 

“The bride’s going away costume was of 
Parma violet cloth, with waistcoat effect, in 
brocaded silk. She wore, also, a large blue 
wolf, the gift of the bridegroom.” 

Neivcastle Evening Chronicle. 

Bride. “ Of course, dear, one is bound 
not to look a gift wolf in the mouth, 
but are you sure the large blue ones 
don’t bite ? ” 
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I Therefore converse with him as if he This will flatter him, and these men 
HOW TO GET ON OFF-HAND, ^ere an equal, though possibly he may are very susceptible to flatteiy. Also 
(A Neio Way With Emjyloyers,) be your inferior. ^ bo led to speculate favourably 

The applicant for work is usually He may not answer your kind on- upon the stylishness and extent of your 

thrown into a state of nervous prostra- quiries, but look you up and down from w-ardrobe. - 

tion by the difSculties that beset his the welt of your boot to your_scarf-pm. After this interval of mutual adiniia- 
By a perusal of the following All Employers have learnt this method tion you draw a to the centie of 
hints he may learn to acquire an in- of scrutiny. They have learnt it from the room and say, “I believe you have 

i ‘ :n.trto 

directions given hecanieckon, - ^ 

on SUipilSin^ . ! IN A GOOD CAUSE. !>iin.nn.cn'rnT tlTn liTisiness 'eonr- 


Suppose the application is 
for clerical vrork. 

When you are shown into Dear 
the office of the employer he naught 
will probably be engaged . dinner c 
with his correspondence. Do i^fay 6tl 
not stand meekly in front of artists, v 
him till he looks up and ad- iU-chahf 
dresses you. This is playing 
into his hands. Instead, be 
perfectly at your ease. Make 
yourself at home. You 
might ring up one *of yohr 
acquaintances on the tele- 
phone and -have a little chat 
until the employer is dis- 
posed to interview you. 

Possibly, however, he him- 
self may he using the in- ^ 
strument. If so draw a seat 
to the. desk and write, any ^ 
little note you may wish to. 

You Avill find writing a- M 

terials ’ haiidy. - The stamps M 

are usually kept in oho pf 
the small drawers to’ the 
right of the desk. 

Either of these proceedings 
will show that you are used 
to an office and -will create an 
impression on the employer. 

If you look at him you will 
see that it has done so. ^ n 

If he stares at you and, . ’ 
continu^es^ to ' stare,] say sympati 
pleasantly, “ What a glorious the <3 
sky this.morning ! I believe Townse 
we are in- for a long spell of appealii 
fine weather,’* ^ " thing tc 

At tin's he will probably tenaiy ; 
grunt out gruffly, Ugh ! ’’ ■ General 

Sympathise with his ton- to Mr. 
sils. Recommend any simple Street, ] 
remedy of which - you have 
heard, or point out the ad- 
vantages of several spots on 

the Sussex coast. Ask him where his 


IN A GOOD CAUSE. 

To Every Reader of '"Punch/* 

Dear Reader,— H.R.H. Prince Arthur of Con- 
naught has consented to take the chair at the Centenary 
dinner of the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution on 
May 6th. This Institution devotes itself to the help of 


ai-tiists.who are in need through poverty, sickness or other 
ill-chance. As a lover of Art — ^and of men — I am in close 











sympathy with this good work, and am to be represented 
at the dinner in the person of my Art Editor, Mr. E. H. 
Townsend, who will act as one of the Stewards. I am 
appealing to my readers of their kindness to send some- 
thing to swell his list, and so to help in making this Cen- 
tenary a 'memorable year in the history of the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution. Contributions addressed 
to Mr. E. H.‘ Townsend, “ Punch ” Office, 10, Bouverie 
Street, E.C., will be very g^iatefully acknowledged. 

Your faithful Servant, 


a vacancy in the office? What is it 
.you want me to be? I pro- 
I sumo you think- of still 
jihanaging the business your- ’ 

I self? I will gladly listen to 
P Con- terms’ and we will dis- j: 

ntenary I my prospects.’; i i 

tion on I move. Lean I 

help of I your chair and light " ; 

Dr other 1 ^ cigarette, regarding him ; ' 
in close i ^ reassuring smile. 

I You will find that he will 
; have listened to ‘you attent- 
ively, looking hard at your 
,face. As you finish he will : 

I push his chair back, rise and 
strut across the room. ; 

Now is your chance to de-; ; 
i cide your fate one way or the . 

/ other. 

^ y^hen he has gone* a few 

. steps produce your watch, 
and exclaim in a mildly vexed 
tone, “How annoying I 'l bad 
a almost forgotten! I havei 

? anpthor appointment at' , 

eleven. In the short time - . 
remaining at our disposal it • 
is impossible to deal ade- , 
quately with any offer you ; 
may make: May I propose 
an adjournment ? ” . I 

The suggestion of inde- .! 
_ pendence thus delicately con- = 
veyed will usually have the’ j 
desired effect and result in an i 
immediate engagement, 
.’esented Should the employer fail, ' 
r. E. H. be impressed lie simply 
I am [pushes the bell and you are 
d some- shown off the premises with 
bisCen- great promptitude. / 


nevoienc insEitiuuon. uontriDutions aaaressea waited, strong Willing Girl, 
H.‘ Townsend, “ Punch ” Office, 10, Bouverie | age 18 , to w,ait on trained nurses 
will be very g^iatefully acknowledged. land* assist third housemaid up- 

I-our WthM S™e ■ '‘'^■ 2 ,,,. („ 

» 

Should he examine you in this man- j housemaid one more chance and then, 


favourite holiday resort is ; whether he | ner, smile agreeably and walk a few if she still can’t get upstairs without * 
goes there alone or if he is married, j yards to display your profile. Then assistance, dismiss her. 
and if so how many children, lie has. i change the angle and aff’ord him a 

Ask if they are all well at home. back view. Say easily, “ This collar Unrest in India 

Remember politeness costs nothing, fits neatly, does it not ?” or something 1 ^ j t 

■ TUis me.h,S of Urfing up lo bu'si- like th.J , ' / 

ness IS much better than the old one, m Turning, you can show yourself cutor’ had been spelt ‘Prosecutor.’ The 
which you stand and are bullied by a pleased with his own style of dress. matter is under enquiry.” 
man who has no sort of right over you “ Excuse my mentioning it,” you re- “ Statesman^^ (Calcutta), 

except that he has employment to offer mark, “ but your taste in neck-gear is It is our earnest hope that this grave 
. and you want it badly. exquisite. I have similar ties myself.” business will be sifted to the bottom. 


. and you want it badly. 


I exquisite. 
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THE MANLY PART. 

{Bejlections at the moment of ^'Moving in.'') 

The house has burst a-bloom like Ceres' daughter ; 

The painters bicker and the plumbers floe ; 

The H, tap in the bathroom gives cold water 
Endlessly, like the C. 

All arts are being used to gild the tarnished, 

And exorcise old ghosts and spirits fled, 

And treacherous q.uags abound where boards are 
varnished 

And no man’s boot may tread. 

And none can tell me where my spats were taken, 

And decorators’ coats adorn the pegs, 

And savour of new paint surrounds the bacon, 

New paint is in the eggs. 

And huge men meet me and remark, This dresser, 
Where shall we put it ” And of course- 1 say, 

** Up in the bedroom ; ” and they answer, ‘‘ Yessir,” 
But Marion bids them stay. 

All right — 1 ’ll sit (the sole place where one can sit) 
And gaze upon these walls with wild surmise,' 

And muse on all the things we 've lost in transit, 

The socks, the gloves, the ties. 

Here, where in time to come the firebeams ruddy, 
Falling on cosy chairs and bookshelves straight, 
Shall show to me my own familiar study, 

And Maud shall do the grate. 


Here in this narrow carpet’s sacred border, 

Girt by the wet distemper’s w^eltering foam, 

I ’ll do my bit to set the house in order 
And make it seem like home. 

Mere haclovork, doubtless, is the stuff for women, 

But mine to dissipate the dark has-been. 

Mine to remove what shades are clustered dim in 
Corners and coigns unseen ; 

To start the holiest rite of installation. 

And from the still-remembering walls to wipe 
All traces of a previous occupation — 

Briefly, to light my pipe. 

Paint is no hall-mark of a decent dwelling, 

And moving furniture makes such a din ; 

The master’s part shall be the ghost-dispelling — 

That is where he comes in. 

Forget not, while ye tramp with tread sonorous 
The unclothed staii's and catch my weed’s perfume, 
That three mild spinsters had the house before us ; 
This was their morning-room. Evoe, 

A quotation in The EcUnhnrgh Evening Dispatch of a 
verse of Mr. Eobert Bridges’ new poem ends like this : — 
“ From numbing stress and gloom profound 
Madesfc escape in life desirous 

To embroider her thin-spun robo. 

[paragraph advertisement.] 

‘WHO’S THE LADY?”’ 

Perhaps the Poet Laureate will answer. 
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THE BOOK-BUYER. 


I expected. Then, with a deft toueli, I 
I turned the talk to literature. ** I sup- 
FiiERE was plenty to eat, the land- pose,” I said,“ with your long journeys 
d said, if the connnercial gentlemen you get plenty of time for reading? ” 
no objection to iny joining their i “ Time enougli/* he said, 
de; and such objection was very I continued by a reference to the 
likely, since nicer gentlemen you advantages which we enjoyed over our 
ildn*t hope to meet. , fathers and grandfathers in the inulti- 

Se then went off to put the point to plicity of cheap books. “Those won- 
im, and they seem to have been very derful sevenpennies ! ” I said, 
irniing about it, judging by the cordi- i He agreed. He had often spent ten 
by and courtesy of the welcome which minutes at a junction in looking at them. 

‘eceived. Being, however, - — — _ _ 

the end of the table, I had 
b one neighbour, and he 
b a very communicative 
3, for, although he did at | 
le lay down ins knife and , 
k to tell me that the beef 
ne from Scotland and was 
irefore more to be desired 
ai the mutton, which was 
al, he said no more, and I 
s therefore left to eat in 
mce,my%\\ovis-d- ris being 
jaged in a private conver- 
ion. Such little as from 
le to time I heard among | 
others was not much in 
lino, dealing as it did s 
nerwith horses, Ulster, or ■ 
xico; but suddenly a big 
n with a purple face and 
lignet ring as large as a 
riage lamp plunged me 
> curiosity by remarking 
t he ‘‘never bought less 
n three two-shilling books j 
e3k, and sometimes four.'’ 

'hese being the last words 
lould have expected from 
i, for he looked absolutely 
type that reads only a 
t'penny daily and a sport- 
sheet and puts in the rest 
its leisuie at gossip or 
Is, and as I am interested 
)eople’s taste in literature, 
jtermined to improve his 
uaintance and discover 
lething as to his favourite 
loxs ; and again, as Imacle 
. resolve, I realised how foolish it is j “And the shilling books,” I said. 

* to expect the outside of a man to be 1 “ The more serious ones — ‘ Everyman’s 
indftT Af his minrl Ono Library,’ and all that sort of thing. 

Most remarkable ! ” 

He had noticed those too, but still 
I he offered no views of his own. 

I saw that he was’ one of the 
j uncommunicative kind. Information 
I must be drawn forcibly from him. 

“ And the two-shilling novels,” I said 
I — “ they ’re wonderful too.” 

' But his eyes did not light ; his 
I purple mask kept its secrets. 



(komu— 

Injured Partij (who liae just been turned out of a p2ihlic-}ioiise, 
e3;plaining Ms little grievance), “Now, %yHAT d’you shay, con- 

SHABLE? D’YOU THJGSK I ’m INTOXICATED?” 

Constable. “ITes, I should certainly say you werb.’^ 
hijxired Party. “Well, I*m quite willing to be analysed.'* 


“ So much better than the old yellow- 
backs at that figure,” I said. 

He was, if anything, more silent. 
Clearly I must plunge. “ Who is 
your favourite Avriter?” I demanded, 
point-blank. 

“I haven’t got such a thing,” he 
said. 

Here’s a strange thing, I thought, 
I suppose he’s one of those mechanical 
readers who go through a book as a 
kind of dutiful pastime and never even 
- notice the author’s name. 

I “ But you read a lot ? ” I 
suggested. 

j “Me? Good gracious, no,” 

I ho said. “ I don’t read 
I book from one year’s end to 
I the other. Papers — oh, yes ; 

, but not books.” 

' I w^as staggered. 

But I thought,” I said, 
“ that I heard 3^0 u say a little 
^ while ago that j'ou never 
^ bought fewer than three two- 
shilling books a week, and 
sometimes more? ” 

^ His purple took on a darker 
richer shade, which I sub- 
sequently discovered indi- 
cated the approach of mirth. 
He began to make strange 
noises, which in time I found 
meant laughter. 

For a while he gave liim- 
solf up to chromatic rum- 
blings. At last, able to speak, 
ho replied to me. “ So I 
did say,” he said ; “ so I did 
say I bought three two- 
shilling books a week. But 
not books to read” — here 
he became momentarily in- 
articulate again — “not books 
to read, Lut those little two- 
shilling books of stamps in 
red covers that you get at 
the post-office. I don’t know 
where I should be without 
them.” 

Shade of Carnegie ! 


!. 


index of his mind. One never can 
and one is always having further 
)f that one never can tell, and yet 
goes on trying to tell, 
tudying him in a series of glances, 
t him down for a Nat Gould man. 
lie arrival of coffee and the depar- 
^ of certain guests (wisely, as it 
pened,) who did not want that 
ous beverage, lelaxed the table, 
I moved up to the brave buy-er of 
IS. He received me affably, and 
exchanged a few remarks on those 
)reaking matters of no importance 
1 which real convictions are not 


“The two-shilling ones,” I repeated, 


with emphasis on tlie price, 
how slow he was. 

Still he said nothing. 


'Hang it, 


Musical Criticism. 

“Sir Joka Trench had stultified himself 
singing the order.”— JWs7i Independetit. 

Personally we sing it over to ourselves 
in the bath every morning — all except 
the last two paragraphs. 


Messrs. Bell quote the following 
appreciative notice of one of their 
spelling books : — 

‘ ‘ The spelling exercises, largely alliterative — 
c,g., * A Beach-tree, a sandy beach * — are quite 
attractive, and once in the mind remain 
there. ^ * — School Guardian. 

This attractive way of spelling “ beech- 
tree” will not, we hope, remain in- 
definitely in the minds of our readers. 
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First Chihman, “Well, how aee ■rou?’* * 

Seco7td Clubman. “Er — so-so, perhaps. Last week I thought I was in for rheumatic fever, but just managed to 

STAVE IT OFF, AND TO-DAV A TWINGE IN MY LEFT SHOULDER SUGGESTS — ^WELL, IT MAY BE NEURITIS OB ” 

First Clubman. “My dear chap, I didn’t mean it liteballt.** ; 


LIBEEALS DAY BY DAY, 

March 23. — During the course of a 
heated debate Mr. Joshua Dredgwood, 
M.P,, said that, in spite of the Parlia- 
ment Act, the House of Lords still 
dominated the situation. If there was 
a General Election next week it would 
be fought on a cry of the Proletariat 
against the Peers. The entire Liberal 
Party rose to its feet and cheered the 
speaker for seven minutes, ^Yaving hats, 
order papers and pocket-handkerchiefs. 

March 24. — Answering a question put 
by Mr. Connor Shaw, thePuEMiER stated 
that he had decided to retire from the 
House of Commons and lead the Party 
from the House of Lords. The entire 
Liberal Party was convulsed with irre- 
pressible enthusiasm and cheered the 
Premier’s announcement for nine min- 
utes, many Members removing their 
collars and ties and waving them in 
delirious excitement. 

March 25. — A reference to the Welsh 
Church Bill by a member of the Oppo- 
sition elicited an epoch-making remark 
from Mr. Haydn Tooth, M.P. He said 
that the English Church blocked every 


measure .of social reform so effectually 
that unless it was immediately dises- 
tablished and every archbishop and 
bishop deported to the Antarctic regions 
civil war would break out in a week. 
All records were broken by the Liberal 
Party, who rose as one man and cheered 
Mr. Tooth’s declaration for ten minutes, 
many Members standing on their heads 
and waving their legs with epileptic 
fervour. 

March 26. — ^Immediately after Ques- 
tion time the Prime Minister asked to 
be allowed to make a brief statement. 
Amid profound silence he stated that 
he had decided, with the cardial approval 
of his colleagues, to create a new Min- 
istry of Public Worship, to be held by 
the" Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
that he would himself assume the arch- 
bishopric on the following day. The 
frenzied delight of the entire Liberal 
Party on hearing this momentous an- 
nouncement beggars description. The 
cheering lasted fifteen minutes, and 
when the vocal chords of the Members 
were exhausted by the strain they 
rolled about on the floor of the House 
for nearly half-an-hour. 


March 27. — A tremendous impression 
was created by Mr. James Board, the 
Labour Member, during the discussion 
of the Plumage Bill. After observing 
that fine feathers might make fine birds 
he went on to say that lawn sleeves 
were no palliation of the assumption of 
dictatorial and autocratic powers. The 
entire Liberal Party cheered the state- 
ment for twenty minutes, and then, 
continued the demonstration with 
mouth-organs and megaphones for. 
close upon an hour and a-half. 

March 30. — The Premier, bidding 
farewell to the House of Commons, 
announced that he had with infinite 
regret accepted his own resignation of 
the Archbishopric of Canterbury, and 
would in future be known as Super- 
Ai'chimandrite of the Isle of Man. The 
entire Liberal Party were still cheering 
the announcement when we went to' 
press. 

“Wanted, for country house, a good odd 
MAN, more outside than inside.” 

Advt. in “ Guardian.*’ 

The oddness of one’s outside is, of 
i course, more apparent. 
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ORANGES AND LEMONS. 

V.- The GA]iiESTEiis. 

“ It 's about time/* said Simpson one 
evening, “t!)at we went to the tables 
and*— er ’’ (he adjusted his spec- 

tacles) — •* had a little !luttei\” 

We all looked at him in silent ad- 
niiraHon. 

** Oh, Samnel," sighed Myra^ “ and I 
]iruniised your aunt that you shoiddn't 
gainble while you were away.’* 

“But, my dear Muu, it the iirst 
tiling the fellows at the club ask you 
when you*ve been to the Riviera — if 
you ’vo had any luck.” 

“ Weil, you ’ve Imd a lot of luck,” 
said Archie. Several times when 
you*ve been standing on the heights 
and calling attention to the beautiful 
view below I ’ve said to myself, ‘ One 
push, and he ’s a deader/ but some- 
tiiing, some mysterious agency within, 
has kept me back/' 

“ All the fellows at the club ” 

Simpson is popularly supposed to 
belong to a Fleet Street Toilet and 
Hairdressing Club, where for three 
guineas a year he gets shaved every 
day, and his hair cut whenever Myra 
insists. On the many occasions, wlien 
be authorises a startling story" of 
some well-known statesman with the 
words : ** My dear old chap, I know it 
for a fact. I heard it at the club td-day 
from a friend of his,” then we know 
that once again the barber’s assistant 
has been gossiping over the lather. 

“Do think, Samuel,” I interrupted, 

I “how much more splendid if you could 
i be the only man who had seen Monte 
I Carlo without going inside the rooms. 

I And then when the hairdress — when 
I your friends at the club ask if you ’ve 
had any luck the tables you just 
i say coldly, ‘ What tables ? ’ ” 

“Preferably in Latin/* said Archie. 

But it was obviously no good arguing 
with him. Besides, we were all keen 
enough to go. 

“ We needn’t lose,” sakl Myra. “ ’We 
might -win/’ , 

^ “ Good idea,” said Thomas. He lit 
his pipe and added, “ Simpson was 
telling me about his system last night. 
At least, he was just beginning when I 
went to sleep.” He applied another 
match to his pipe and went on, as if 
the idea hpd suddenly struck him, 
“Perhaps it was only his internal 
system he meant. I didn’t w»ait.” 

“ Samuel, you are quite well inside, 
aren’t you ? ” 

“ Quite, Myra. But I hare invented 
a sort of system for roulette, which we 
might ” 

, “There’s only one system ‘which is 
any good,” pronounced Archie. • “It*« 


the system by which, when you ’ve lost 
all your own money, you turn to the 
man next to you and say, * Lend me 
a louis, dear old chap, till Christmas: 
I ’ve forgotten my purse.* ” 

“ No systems,” said Dahlia. “ Let ’s 
make a collection and put it all on one 
number and hope it will win.” 

Dahlia iiad obviously been reading 
novels about people wlio break tlio bank. 

“It’s as good a way of losing as 
‘ any other,” said Archie. “ Let *s do it 
for our lirst gamble, anyway*. Simpson, 
as our host, shall put the money on. 
I, as his oldest friend, shall watch him 
to see that he does it. What’s the 
number to he *? ” 

We all thought hard for several 
moments. 

*• Samuel, what ’s your ago ? ” asked 
Myra at last. 

“ Right off the board,” said Thomas. 

“ You *re not really more than thirty- 
six ? ” Myra whispered to him. “ Tell 
me as a secret.” 

“ Peter ’s nearly two,” said Dahlia. 

“ Do you think you could nearly put 
our money on ‘ two * ? ” asked Archie. 

“I once made seventeen,” I said. 
“On that never-to-be-forgotten day 
when I went in first with Archie ” 

“That settles it. Here’s to the 
highest score of The Rabbits* wicket- 
keeper. To-morrow afternoon we put 
pur money on seventeen. Simpson, 
you have between now and 3.30 to- 
morrow to perfect v’our French delivery 
of the magic word dix-eept** 

1 went to bed a proud but anxious 
man that night. It was 7ni/ famous 
score which had decided the figure that 
was to bring us fortune . . . and yet 
. . . and yet ..... 

Suppose eighteen turned up? The 
remorse, the bitterness! “If only,” 1 
should tell myself — “if only we had run 
three instead of two for that cut to 
square-leg 1 ” . Suppose it were sixteen 1 
“ Why, oh why,” I should groan, “did 
I make the seprer put that bye down 
as a hit ?” Suppose it were thirty-four 1 
But there my responsibility ended.^ If 
it were going to be thirty-four, they 
should have used one of Archie’s scores, 
and made a^ood job of it. 

At 3.30 next day we were in the 
fatal building. I should like to pause 
here and describe my costume to you, 
which was a quiet grey in the best of 
taste, but Myra says that if I do 
this I must describe hers too, a feat 
l^eyond me. Sufficient that she looked 
daz?:ling, that as a party we were re- 
markably well-dressed, and that Simp- 
son — murmuring “ dix-sept ’’ to himself 
at intervals — ^led the Tvay through the 
rooms till he^found a table to liis liking. 

“Aren’t you .excited?” whispered’ 
Myra to me. 


“Frightfully,” I said, and left my 1 
mouth well open. 

I don’t quite know wliat picture of 
the event Myra and I had conjured up in 
our minds, bub I fancy it was one some- 
thing like this. At the entrance into 
the rooms of such a large and ol)viously 
distinguished ]Darty there would be a 
slight sensation among the crowd, and | 
way w^ould be made for us at the most ; 
important table. It would then leak i 
out that Chevalier Simpson — the tall 
poetical - looking gentleman in the 
middle, my dear — ^had brought with 
him no less a sum than thirty francs 
with which to break the bank, and that 
he proposed to do this in one daring 
coup. At this news the players at the 
other tables would hastily leave their 
winnings (or losings) and crowd round 
us. Chevalier Simpson, pale but con- 
trolled, would then place his money on 
seventeen — dix-sept,'' he would say to 
the croupier to make it quite clear — and 
the ball would be spun. As it slowed 
down the tension in the crowed would 
increase. Mon Dieu!'^ a woman 
would cry in a shrill voice; there 
would be guttural exclamations from 
Germans; at the edge of the crowd 
strong men would swoon. At last a 
sudden shriek . . . and the croupier’s ;; 
voice, trembling for the first time : 
for thirty years, Dix-sept ! '* Then 
gold and notes‘ would be pushed at the 
(IJhevalier. Ha would stuff his pockets 
with them ; he would fill his hat with • 
them ; we others, -we would stuff our * 
pockets too. The bank would send out i 
for more money. There would be loud 
cheers from all the company (with the 
exception of one man, who had put five 
francs on sixteen and had shot himself) 
and we should be carried — that is to 
say, we four men — shoulder high to the 5 
door, while by the deserted table Myra 
and Dahlia clung to each other weep- j 
ing tears of happiness ... 

Something like that. 

What happened was different. As 
far as I could follow, it was this. Over 
the heads of an enormous, badly-dressed 
and utterly indifferent crowd Simpson 
handed his thirty francs to the croupier. 

*'DiX’Sept” he said. 

The croupier with his rake pushed 
the money on to seventeen. 

Another croupier with his rake pulled 
.it off again . . . and stuck to it. !. 

' The day’s fun was over. 

“ What did win ? ” asked Myra some J 
minutes later, when the fact that we 
should never see o.ur money again had 
been brought home to her. 

“ Zero/’ said Archie. 

I sighed heavily, 

“ My usual score,** 1 said. “ not- my • 
highest.” r . • A.,A. iL. 
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THE SUPER-STORES. 

(.li a well-hiown Universal Emporium several Champions have been engaged to demonstrate the art of golf 

in the Games Department.) 








I 




:i ' 


A SPECIAL LINE OP DANCING PUMPS IN THE BOOT DePAROMENT. 
SJiqpman. I think you ’ll find them *fit, Sir, when 

THE FOOT HAS WORKED DOWN* ESTO THEM. WiLL YOU TRY A 

TURN, 'Sir? Madame Pavlovina, -eoRWard, please I ** 


III 




A SPECIAL FEATURE OF THE GeNT’S READY-TO-WEAR CLOTH- 
ING Department will be t^ attendance, daily, of a 
SUPER-** NUT ” (from the G'aiety or*Daly’s),' who will give 
FREE ADVICE TO EACH PURCHASER OF EaSTER OUTFITS. 







What luck! That was a kear Tnixa. The^t^might have broken mt pet cleek.” 


Golfer {xclio 7m Just heen rim over). “ Gee ! 

BALLAD OF THE WATCHFUL EYL 

[“In tMs crisis the host we can do is to 
keep our eye on Mr. Asquith.'* — •* The Daily 
Chroniclers” report of Lord Saye aed Sele at 
Worthing.'} 

0 KEEP your eye on David, 

The demigod of Wales, 

Before vrhose furious onset 
Dukes turn their timid tails ; 
Whom Merioneth mystics 
Praise in delirious distichs, 

And matched \vith whoso statistics 
Munchaxjse^''s glory pales, 

0 keep 3 ^our eye on Winston, 

And mind you keep it tight, 

For nearly everj’’ Saturday 
You 'll find he takes to flight ; 
Now eloquent and thrilling. 

Now simply cheap and filling, 

And now bent on distilling 
The purest Party spite. 

0 keep your eye on Haldane, 
Ex-Minister of War, 

The sleek and supple-minded 
And suave Lord Chancellor, 
Whose brain, so keen and subtle, 
Moves swifter than a shuttle, 
Obscuring, like the cuttle, 

Things that were plain before. 


O keep your ey^e on Morley 
(Well-knownas“ Honest John 
The peccant paragrapher 
Who still is holding on ; 

But, though his strange position 
Excited some suspicion, 

We 've Curzon’s frank admission 
Of joy he hasn’t gone. 

O keep your eye on Lulu 
W ho Greater Britain sways 
From distant Woolloomooloo 
■ To Nova' Scotia’s Bays ; 

Whose sumptuous urbanity. 
Combined with well-groomed 
sanity 

And freedom frgm profanity, 
Stirs David’s deep amaze. 

O keep your eye on Birrelu, 

So wholly free from guile, 
Conspicuous by his absence 
From Erin’s peaceful isle ; 
Who wakes from floor to rafter 
The House to heedless laughter, 
Careless of what comes after 
Can he but raise a smile. 

O keep your eye on Masterman, 
Dear David’s henchman leal, ‘ 
"Whose piety and “uplift ” 

Make ribald Tories squeal ; 


In every public function 
Displaying the conjunction 
Of perfect moral unction 
"With perfect Party zeal. 

-S' 

Last, keep your eye on Asquith, 
And he wiU bring you through, 
No matter what his colleagues 
May say or think or do ; 

For in the dirtiest weather 
He moulted not a feather, 

And safely kept together 
His variegated crew. 


The Siamese Twin. 

“Derbyshire. — To seD, handsome well- 
built and superbly finished semi-detached 
Mouse, containing two entertaining, six bed 
rooms, dressing-room, and excellent bath- 
room." — Advt. in “ Manchester Guardian.” 

We had no idea a mouse had so much 
accommodation. 

“ It was our intention before now to say a 
kindly word for ‘ The New Weekly,* We 
trust we are not too late yet." 

Westminster Gazette. 

No. The paper after three weeks or so 
is still alive. But our green cou- 
temporary should have had more con- 
fidence in it. ■ 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(Extracted from the Diary of Toby, lil.P.) 



THE NEW “DEMOCRATISED” ARMY. 

Certain officers having been ^ilty of the heinous offence of choosing one of two alternatives offered them by their superiors, it is 
now proposed to remodel our military system on democratic lines so as to leave no room for suspicion of political bias. 

[Major Ramsay Macdonald, Field-Marshal the Baron Byles op Bradford, Lieut. -Col. Sir J. Brunner, Capt. John Ward and 
Col. Keir Hardie.] 


Hoitse of Commons, Monday, March 
30. — Stirring quarter of an hour. 
For dramatic surprise Drury Lane or 
Sadlers Wells in palmiest days not in 
it with T. E. Westminster, Doors 
open as usual at 2.45. In a few minutes 
there was standing room only. Ap- 
pointed business of sitting Third 
Heading of Consolidated Fund Bill. 
Peculiarity of this measure is that 
through successive stages, each occupy- 
ing a full sitting, no one even distantly 
alludes to its existence or provisions. 
Any other subject under the sun may, 
and is, talked around at length. To- 
day expected that opportunity would 
be seized by Opposition to make fresh 
attack on Government in respect of the 
Curragh affair and all it led to. Hence 
the crowded benches and prevalent 
expectation of a scrimmage. 

A cloud of questions addressed to 
Primr Minister answered with that 
directness and brevity that mark his 
share in the conversation. Questions 
on Paper disposed of, Leader op 
Opposition asked^ whether Sir John 
French and Sir Spencer Ewart had 


withdrawn their resignation ? An- 
swering in the negative, the Premier 
paid high tribute to the ability, loyalty 
and devotion to duty with which the 
gallant ofiScers have served the Army 
and the State. He added, what was 
regarded as foregone conclusion, that 
Secretary op State for War had 
thought it right to press liis proff'ered 
resignation. 

Here it seemed was end of statement. 
Members expected to see Premier 
resume his seat. He continued in the 
same level businesslike tone : — 

“In the circumstances, after much 
consideration, with nob a little reluct- 
ance, I have felt it my duty, for the 
time at any rate, to assume the office 
of Secretary of State for War.” 

There followed a moment of silence. 
Effect of announcement, unexpected, 
momentous, was stupefying. Then a 
cheer, strident, almost savage in its 
passion, burst from serried ranks of 
Ministerialists. One leaped u^y and 
waved a copy of Orders of the Day. 
In an instant all were on their feet 
wildly cheering. 


Meanwhile the Premier, apparently 
impassive, stood silent at the Table. 
When storm exhausted itself he quietly 
added that in accordance with law he 
would forth-with retire from the House 
“until, if it pleases them, my con- 
stituents sanction my return.” 

Demonstration of personal esteem 
and political approval repeated when, 
a few moments later, he walked out 
behind Speaker’s Chair. Again the 
Liberals, now joined by Irish National- 
ists, uprose, madly cheering. 

Following upon this unprecedented 
scene, Seely’s personal statement 
inevitably partook of character of anti- 
climax. En teriu g while Questions were 
going forward, he passed the Treasury 
bench, wheie he had no longer right 
to sit, and turned up the Gangway, to 
find every seat occupied. He stood 
for a inomelQt irresolute. Cuthbert 
Wason, who has permanently appro- 
priated third corner seat above Gang- 
way (and portion of one adjoining), 
courteously made room for the ex- 
Minister. 

Seely’s brief statement, dignified in 
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its simplicity, unexceptional in its good his ingenuous countenance exhibiting 
taste, listened to by both sides with ' signs of passage through an iinrestful 
evident sympathy. During two years' night. 

administration of War Office affairs, he “But," as he quaintly remarked to 
has by straightforwardness, urbanity, commiserating friend, “ bettor have the 
and display of perfect command of his tooth out at once," 
subject, increased the personal popu- ‘ Up again at first opportunity. Still 
larity enjoyed whilst iic was yet a harping on the Viscount, 
private Member. ^ = “It is rather difficult to see,” he re- 

Biisines^ done. — Resignation hy marked, “ why, the SBCRETAny for War 
Colonel Seely of War Office portfolio having handed in his first resignation, 
announced. Prime Minister takes it we should still have been favoured with 
in personal charge. the continuance in office of the noble 

House of Lords, Tiicsclaij . — During Viscount. . . The upshot of the inci- 



cross-exammation extracted from Lord ; Appeal irresistible. In response 
Morley admission, of personal know- Morley explained that had Seely 
ledge of what are known as 
the peccant paragraphs in 
document handed on behalf 
of War Office to General 
Gough. 

Whafc troubled Curzon 
^ was apprehension that such 
j admission must necessarily 
be followed by resignation. 

Eegi-etted this for dual 
reason . First , House w'oiild 
be deprived of presence of 
esteemed Viscount on Min- 
isterial bench. Secondly, 
and to the generous mind 
this consideration even 
more poignant, the seces- 
sion of a Minister so highly 
prized would in present 
circumstances strike heavy 
blow at Government. Might 
even lead to break up of 
Ministry, dissolution of 
Parliament, destniction of 
Home Rule and Welsh 
Church Bills. 

Under cross-examination 



Lord CuBzoN {to Lord Morley), “ Must you go ? Can’t you stay ? ” 


1 persisted in his first resignation his 
Morley, I would have followed. When it came 
whilst making clean breast of his share ' to Seely's second resignation he felt 
in incident that led to resignation of j bound to remain. 

War Minister, said never a wordj Distinction subtle. Possibly it was 
about possibility, or othei'wise, of his effect of wrestling with it that made 
own retirement. Ourzon's generous; Quezon look less joyous than might have 
alarm deepened. Better know the | been expected, seeing he had realised 
worst if it were lurking in the back- ; his disinterested hope, and a second, 


ground. 

“How comes it," he asked, “if the 
Government felt compelled to wdthdra^v 
these paragraphs, and if the Secretary 
FOR War resigned, that wo still have 
the good fortune to see the noble Vis- 
count in charge of the Government 
bench ? " 

“ The latter point," said Morley, 
“will be answered more or less satis- 
factorily to-morrow." 

Curzon went home in state of pro- 
found depression. Mobley, regardless 
of the comfort, even the safety, of his 
colleagues in the Cabinet, evidently 
meant resignation. Came dowm to-day, 


even more damaging, secession from a 
stricken Cabinet had been averted. 

Business done. — In the Commons 
debate on Second Reading of Home 
Rule Bill resumed. Atmosphere signi- 
ficantly less stormy than heretofore. 

House of Commons, Thursday . — The 
Member for Sark, in pursuance of his 
favourite axiom that there is nothing 
new under the sun, calls attention to 
tw^o conversations in which he dis- 
covers singularly close parallel in tone 
and temper. The first will be found in 
official report of Parliamentary debate. 
It took place between Leader op Oppo- 
sition and First Lord of Admiralty, 


the former insistent upon House being 
made acquainted wdth Sir Arthur 
Paget's report of what happened when 
he addressed officers under his command 
at Curragh on possibility of their being 
! ordered to Ulster. 

Here follows excerpt from official 
report : — 

Chubchill. The statement 
just made I make after having had an 
opportunity of communicating wdth Sir 
Arthur Paget. It is admitted that a 
misunderstanding on the point arose, 
Mr. Bonab Law. Rubbish. 

Mr. Ghubchill. Do I understand 
the right lion, gentleman to say *iub- 
bish'? 

Mr. Bonab Law. Yes." 

The parallel that pleases 
Sark will be found in report 
of a conversation between 
Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. Betsey 
Brig at what should have 
been a friendly tea-table in 
the home of the former. 
This was the historic occa- 
sion when Mrs. Brig de- 
clared her rooted belief in 
the non-existence of Mrs. 
Gamp's friend Harris. 
For purpose of comparison 
it may be convenient to 
put what followed in the 
same form as official Par- 
liamentary report : — 

Mrs. Gamp. What! you 
bage creetur, have I knowM 
Mrs. Harris five-and-thirty 
year, to be told at last that 
there ain't no sech a person 
livin' ! Go along with you 1 
Mrs. Brig'. I’m agoin', 
Ma'am, ain't I ? 

Mrs. Gamp. Y^ou had better, Ma'am ! 
Mrs. Brig. Do you know who you're 
talking to, Ma'am ? 

Mrs. Gamp. Aperiently to Betsey Prig. 

Business Third night's debate 

on Second Reading of Home Rule Bill. 
Intended to divide. On urgent demand 
of Opposition division deferred till 
Monday. 

“ Then came the resignation of Mr. Asquith, 
which left the Ministry (temporarily) without 
its head. Hence another vacant seal in the 
Government Front Bench. ’ *— Globe. 

To prevent self-consciousness among 
the Cabinet, the name of the Minister 
wdio looks like a vacant seal should be 
given. 

*‘]\Ir. Bodkin, opening the case, described 
Hemmerde for the defence, “ 

. "North Eastern Daily Gazette* 

It is generally towards the end of a 
case that one wants to describe the 
opposing counsel in detail. 
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PEOOF 

Addressed to a Lady who has 

ASKED FOR IT. 

Df old, when in the dance’s whirl 
Or crouched behind a friendly screen 
[ fell in love with any girl 
(You know the kind of love I mean), 
[ gave the credit to champagne — 

And breathed again. 

When first ’we met, a more intense 
Emotion stirred me, I admit, 

But having dined at great expense 
I didn’t like to mention it, 

For tribute seemed to Bacchus due 
As much as you. 

But love that made a parish hop 
A sacred feast for both of us 
Burst into flame without a drop 
Of alcoholic stimulus ; 

\nd love that thrives on lernonado 
Can never fade. 


EEVERSIBLE EHETOEIC. 

[Being the unsigjied MS., evidently of a 
leading article, picked XLp in Fleet 
Street last week. What the fixider 
wants to hnoio is — loliich side is it 
arguing for /) 

The Plot that Failed. 

Out of the welter of mendacity, 
evasions and intrigue, for a parallel to 
vhich the records of this or indeed of 
my civilised country might be searched 
n vain, one fact has £t last emerged 
dear and indisputable. The nation 
vill learn this morning, with what feel- 
ngs it is only too easy to conjecture, 
;hat a great party, a party which, de- 
jpite its many political blunders, has 
it least a record for honourable if mis- 
iaken statesmanship in the past, has 
low stooped to the final and abysmal 
oily. Disguise the fact with what 
jpecious rhetoric they may, the truth 
:erhaihs that our opponents have de- 
iberately endeavoured to tamper with 
i great national possession, and to 
nake the British Army a tool in the 
^ame of party. 

Incredible, nay unthinkable, as such 
L situation would have been till lately, 
vho is now to deny it ? If any 
ioubt still remained, surely the venom- 
lus outpourings of those journals which 
support and encourage the machinations 
>f honourable gentlemen ” — alas that 
jhe phrase should henceforth have to be 
h quotation marks! — on the opposite 
fide of the House must by now have 
iispelled it. Beaten to their last ditch, 
md discredited even in that, it is now 
wident that the conspirators had de- 
jerinined to stake all upon one final 
Iirow. Fortunately the very desperate- 
less of the plot has proved its undoing. 



AN ECHO OF SHOW SUNDAY. 

(Proving that a humorist is never allowed to he serious.) 

Visitor (after studying well-knoion humorous artists classical Academy picture). Delight- 
fully COMIC. Tell me, what is the joke to this one ? ’ ’ 


and from the tremulous lips of the per- 
petrators themselves comes to-day a 
froth of vituperation and rancorous 
abuse that is the surest confession of 
abject failure. 

Happily, however, there is a brighter 
side to the picture ; signs are not 
wanting — and each hour, we are sure, 
will strengthen them — that moderate 
men in the ranks of our opponents 
are beginning to share our own indig- 
nation and dismay. Let but this spirit 
find its outlet and victory is ours. We 
say it in no petty strain of party 


triumph, but the day of reckoning can 
obviously no longer be delayed. A gang 
of wholly reckless and unscrupulous 
political adventurers have sown the 
dragon’s teeth in the wind; let the 
whole nation see to it that they are 
now forced to reap armed men in the 
whirlwind 1 

“ Many a man whoso courage would not 
respond to the spur of some huge burglar 
would die rather than be beaten by a wretched 
little collar stud.” — Times. 

The only burglar we have ever met 
was (luckily) in the Infantry. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“Things %ve'd like to know/' 
Almost the last thing that you expect 
in a starting-price bookie is a strong 
penchant for poetry. It is true that I 
have before me, as I write, a Turf 
Commissioner’s telegraphic code which 
contains some rather picturesque 
symbols. Thus “ amber ” is the code- 
word for £1 ; “ heliotrope " for £20 ; 
“rainbow” for “win and 1, 2.” Still 
I do not think it probable that if the 
author of this code should go bankrupt 
as a bookie — and this he is never 
likely to do as far as I am concerned — 


fun of a huge and preposterous joke, 
but rather the humour of character or 
incidental detail. The part of Lord 
Glandeville, who might have been made 
the most ridiculous butt of imposture, 
was treated quite solemnly. Indeed, 
our sympathies w^ere provoked for a 
man whose finest instincts' Imd been 
trifled with ; who had been suffered to 
fall in love with the poet-soul of a girl 
only to find that she was the tool of a 
gang of rogues. One of them, Dick 
Gilder^ might tell him that he [Glande- 
ville) was an egoist and that he ought 
to have fallen in love with the girl's 
body, as he [Gilder) had done, instead 


he would be able to retrieve his fortunes | of her supposed soul ; but that did not ! 
by taking up the profession of a 
publisher of poetical works. Yet 
this is just what happened, in 
Mr. Monckton Hoffe’s play, 
with the firm of Wilberforce 
Brothers, Tmrf Commissioners. In 
the first Act we find them in such 
straits that they can barely scrape 
together enough petty cash to 
satisfy the demands of a Water- 
E»ate Collector, insistent on the 
door-step. In the next Act, a 
5 ^ear later, they are all flourishing 
like green bay-trees as a firm of 
Poetry Commissioners trading 
under the name of The Loins 
Publishing Gomjpany. This amaz- 
ing result they have achieved by 
foisting on the office typewriter — 

Ms gamine — the poetical output 
of one of their own number, and 
exploiting her as a prodigy under 
the auspices of a patron of the 
arts — one Lord Gland eville. How 
this Maecenas, this connoisseur in 
taste, was ever imposed upon by 
the masquerading of such incredi- 
ble types, and how they could 



As Lord Glandeville, Mr. Vane 
Tempest, most admirable of buffoons, 
must have longed to be allowed to 
make us laugh, but solemnity w^as his 
order of the day and he carried it 
out like a hero. As for Mr. Wenman, 
who played the partner that introduced 
Lord Glandeville to the rest of the 
“Lotus Publishing Company” (though 
how that refined nobleman ever made 
the acquaintance of such a rough dia- 
mond is another of the “ things we 'd 
like to know”), his face is a gift and 
he used its mobility to good purpose. 

Finally, Miss Dorothy Minto, as 
Dorothy Gedge, typewriter (with the 
110711 de guerre of Gedage), was a little 
angular, and the motive of her 
spasmodic excursions across the 
stage was not always apparent. 
But she was extremely funny in 
lier inimitable way when she had 
a chance of exhibiting the un- 
reasonableness of her selection 
as a mouthpiece of the Muses. 
At the end, when she wonders 
if she could have been happy 
with Glandeville and knows that 
she would be happy with Gilder, 
she showed an extremely pretty 
vein of sentiment. And here, 
too, I must heartily compliment 
the author on a scene which 
threatened to be commonplace 
and tedious, but was handled with 
a most engaging freshness and a 
very unusual sense of what was 
just right and enough. 0. S. 




POETRY COMMISSION-AGENTS FINDING 
A BACKER. 

have amassed all that wealth by Lord Glandeville Mr. Vane-Tempest. 

the publication of serious poetry, Henry Wenman. 

the most notorious of drigs on 

the market — these are among the [help matters much, or prevent 

“things” that we should all “like to ^ 

know” in case our own professions 
should fail us. 

What worried me most was that Mr. 

Hoffe should have so poor an idea of 
my intelligence as to suppose it possible 
to impart an atmosphere of probability 
to a scheme that was pure farce. Yet 
that was what he tried to do; lie 
wanted me to believe that I was assist- 
ing at a comedy. There was no knock- 
about business ; nobody , entered the 
room with a somersault, tripped over a 
pin or hung his hat on the scenery. 

They all behaved as if they w^’ere pre- 
senting us with what is known as a 
human document, to be regarded au 
grand (or, at worst, au petit) s6rieux. 

The fun — and there were some very 
pleasant touches — was not so much the 


Mr. Charles Hawtrey. 


our 

feeling that this treatment of Glander 
ville \vas no matter for laughter. And 
when I go and see a production of 
Mr. Hawtrby’s I want matter for 
laughter and nothing else. 

The best individual performances 
were those of Mr. Lyston Lyle — really 
excellent as a soldier of fortune — and 
Miss Helen Haye as Lord Glandevillds 
aunt who lays herself out to defeat the 
matrimonial designs of the prodigy. 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey was not per- 
haps at his very best as Dick Gilder, 
He wore an air of detachment and 
indulged his old habit of looking over 
the heads of his stage-audience. He 
had too many set speeches and was 
not always quite sure what word cam© 
next. Still his mere presence is always 
irresistible. 


ABGUMENTUM AD 
FEMINAM. 

Once, unless the tale 's a myth, 
Chloe danced mid rustic song 
Indefatigably with 
Amorous Damon all day long. 
This was all the joy she knew 
(Quite enough, no doubt), and 
yet, 

Phyllis, when you gambol, you 
Bather gamble at roulette. 

Simple 'twas in suchlike days 
Wooing Chloe. Now, alas, 

You'yo no taste for simple vrays, 
Much prefer green baize to grass. 
Fled your interest in swains ; 

Nothing for my sighs you care ; 

All your joy is little trains, 

Oddly dubbed “ chemin de fer.” 

Phyllis, if your fixed intent 
Is that you forsake the dance, 

Quit Arcadian merriment 
For exciting games of chance, 

I 've the best of ’em by heaps : 

Com© with me, my dear, and call 
At the Eegistrar’s ; he keeps 
One big gamble worth them all. 
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CON. 

Con was the conjurer of fche king 
Ere the conaing of Padraig Mor, 

And a wand he had, and a golden Ting, 
And a five-prong crown he wore ; 

And his robe was trimmed with 
minever — 

His robe of the royal blue, 

For Con was the wonderful conjurer 
In the days when the tricks were 
new. 

He could pick a rabbit from out of a 
poke 

Where never had rabbit lain ; 

He could pulp your watch like an eg; a 
red ycke 

And could give it you whole again ; 
And the king he laughed, “ Ha-ha,” ho 
laughed, 

Till they thumped on his back anon ; 
And the other magicians went dancing 
daft 

To see the magic of Con. 

Now Con he climbed on a moonbeam 
grey 

To the dusk of the god’s great shop, 
And he stole the Elixir of Life away, 
And he drank it, every drop ; 

He poured the draught in a golden cup 
On a wonderful day that ’s gone, 

And ho swilled it round and lie tossed 
it up, 

And that was the curse of Con. 

And the old king died at ninety-six 
And his son he reigned instead ; 

But Con ho conjured the same old 
tricks, 

And his hair crow-black on his head ; 
And the new king died, and another 
king, 

And another king after he. 

But Con went on with his conjuring 
The same as it used to bo. 

When the fifth king came (ho was long 
of limb 

And a hasty man) ho swore, 

When Con ho conjured his tricks for 
him. 

And he kicked Con through the door; 
For that ’s in the songs the minstrels 
sung, 

And thus is the story told, 

For “ Con,” said the king, “ you ’re none 
so young, 

And your tricks are plaguoy old ! ” 

'1^ *1^ 'I' 

Now Con he tramps from shire to shire, 
And he must till the crack of doom ; 
He takes the road in the dust and mire, 
And he sleeps in the windy broom ; 
Ho ’s no address and he ’s no abode, 
And his jacket ’s the W’orso o’ wear; 
And I ’ve met him once on the Ports- 
mouth Boad, 

And once at a Wicklow fair. 



itetirod M.F.II. “Ako when we came to the seventeenth, just as I was goino 

TO DRIVE, WHAT SHOULD I SEE BUT AN OLD DOG FOX STAltlNG AT ME OUT OF THE HEDGE I 

Sym'patheiic Friend, “ Ye-e-e-s ? ” 

Fetired M.F.II, “Now, don’t you think that was a most remahkable thing?” 
Bym'i^athe tic Friend, “Welt., yes, I suppose it was; but then, you see, I don't 

KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT GOLF.**’ 


When the roundabouts and the swings 
are slow 

And a conjuring chap draws near, 
And there ’s nothing about his mug to 
show 

That it 's seen five thousand year 
(For that’s the way that the songs 
wore sung, 

And thus is the story told), 

You '11 know it ’s Con and he ’s none so 
young * 

For his tricks are plaguey old. 

From a list cf new books : — 

“Woman and Crime (Adam),” 

Well, he ought to know. 


From a pamplilet on The * King’s 
Own’ Mission”: — 

“Madam Ada Bacon, 

Soloist fob Faster Sunday Evening. 

Pbaso send some eggs.” 

The writer has been carried away by 
the association of ideas. The singing 
will not really be so bad as that. 

Two conflicting announcements from 
The Observer : — 

“Villa’s Victoby. 

Four days op Furious Fighting.'' 

“ How THE Villa were Beaten. 

Liverpool’s supkiuob Pace.” 
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EXILE. 

“ And how long/’ said the lady of the house from behind 
; her rampart of breakfast things, “ shall you want to be 
away ? ” 

“Away?” I said. “Who said anything about being 
away ? ” 

“ Well,” she said, “ if you want to go to all these annual 
dinners and things you’ll have to go to London, and if you 
go to London you ’ll have to be away from liere.” 

“ ‘Plato,’ ” I said, “ ‘ thou reasonest well.’ Helen, pass 
me the butter.” 

/ Why deny it, then ? ” said Helen’s mother. “ If you ’re 
going to be away you ’re going to be away, and there ’s an 
end of it.” 

“ You’re wrong there,” I said. “There isn’t an end of 
it. I cam go away and come back on the same day. By 
the last train, you know. The last train is intended for 
that very purpose.” 

“ What very purpose ? ” 

“For coming back by the last train. That ’s what it ’s 
there for. Fathers of families who come back by it sleep 
in their own beds instead of sleeping in strange beds in 
clubs or hotels. Let us sing the praises of the last train. 
Bosie, push over the marmalade, and don’t upset the spoon 
on the table-cloth.” 

It is not easy to converse with marmalade in one’s mouth. 
I did not make the attempt, so there was a short pause in 
the argument. It was resumed by the lady of the house. 

“ You ’ll lose a lot of sleep, you know,” she said. “ The last 
train doesn’t get you here till one o’clock in the morning.” 

“ No matter,” I said, “ I can bear it. The thought of 
meeting my family at breakfast will sustain me.” 

“But you never do meet us. After a last train night 
you ’re always half-an-hour late, and by that time the girls 
are gone.” 

“But you remain,” I said. “To see you pouring out 
coffee is a liberal education in patience.” 

“But it’s tepid coffee.” 

“ I like tepid coffee as a change.” 

“x\nd the eggs and bacon are cold.” 

“ Pooh 1 ” I said. “ There is always the toast.” 

“And the toast is limp.” 

“If,” I said, “you are so sure of these discomforts why 
not order me a fx'esh breakfast ? ” 

“ And- that,” she said, “ will make work for the servants.” 

“ Work,” I said, “ is for the workers-. Besides the cook 
will like me to show an independent spirit.” 

“The nature of cooks,” she said, “is not one of your 
strong points. No, I am sure you will do better to stay 
in London.” 

“ But I can give up my dinners,” I said. 

“And do you think I could ask you to make such a 
sacrifice? Old friends whom you meet only once a year! 
Certainly you must go.” 

“But ” 

“ If you don’t turn up they ’ll put it down to me, and that 
wouldn’t be fair.” 

“ I don’t know,” I said, “ why you are so keen on my 
staying in London. There ’s something behind this— some- 
thing more than meets the eye.” 

“Nonsense,” she said, “it’s only ycur comfort; but men 
never can be reasonable.” 

^ Dad, said Helen to Bosie, “ is going to have a holidav 
given him.” 

“ Yes,” said Bosie; “ but he doesn’t seem to want it verv 
much.” ^ 

“And it’s not going to be a very long one,” said Peggy 
who generally supports my side of the battle. 
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“And Ave’ll do his packing,” said their mother; “won’t 
we, girls ? ” 

“ Hurrah 1 ” said Peggy. 

“Peggy,” I said, “I am sorry to cast a cold shower on 
your enthusiasm, but there are limits. You and your 
mother are great and undeniable packers, but your ways 
are not my ways.” ' “ 

“Anyhow,” said Helen, “we should do it better than 
Swabey.” 

“No,” I said, “ you would do it worse. Swabey has his 
faults, but I know them.' He always forgets white ties and 
handkerchiefs, but tliese I can buy, borrow or steal. You 
would forget wliite’ shirts and dress trousers, which mean 
nothing to you, but are all the world to me. Swabey packs 
iny shaving-brush and my safety razor into my dress shoes, 
where I come upon them eventually. You would leave them 
out altogether. I am grateful to you all for your generous 
offer, but Swabey shall do my packing— ;that is if I go.” 

It is unnecessary to say that I went. The dinners were, 
as usual, a great success. We all became young again in 
own eyes, and on the wliole I was not sorry to have a 
bedroom in London. But why had it been forced on me 
against my will ? The reason will appear in a letter from 
which I received on the second morning of my 
compulsory freedoni : — 

“Dearest Dad,— We ai^e geting on alright. The maids 
are now in the libaryand everything has been put somwere 
else, A lot of your papers got blown about, but we ran 
after them and got most of them.* Our meels are in your 
den. 'Their going into the dining room direckly." -The 
dust is dredfull and the dogs dont like it. It is a spring 
cleening with love fx'om your loving 

Peggy.” B. C. L, 

LAID. 

He was no commonplace suburban spook 
Content to rap on table-tops; he cherished 
The memoiy of days when at his look 
Princes and peers incontinently perished ; 

Stuck in his heart a jewelled knife dripped red ; 

Flames had been known to issue from his head. 

The Moated Grange, now ruinous and drear, 

He roamed, -constrained to bitter self-effacement, 
Until one midnight his enraptured ear 
Detected mortal accents in the basement. 

Downstairs he crept ; beside the cheerless grate 
Sat four or five old men in keen debate. 

Softly he chuckled, “ Here ’s a bit of luck ! ” 

And beat a warning rattle on,. his tabor 
That once had made the stoutest run amok ; 

Then each old boy sat up and nudged his neighbour; 
Calm and collected I'ound the chimney-piece 
Ihey showed no sign of imminent decease. } 

111 vain he practised all his horrid lore | 

And rolled his eyes and beckoned with distort hand ; ; 
In vain his dagger dripped with gouts of gore, ' ; 

beamed and took a note in sliorthand ; ! 

When in despair he loosed his flaming jet ' I 

One smiled and lit therefrom a cigarette. ' * 

That was the end 1 W’ith agonising shriek [’ 

He turned and fled, the spectral perspiration I 

Dewing his brow and coursing down his cheek ; I 

Fled, and was lost to man’s investigation ' I 

(For full discussion of his litiile tricks f 

See Psychical Besearch Beports, voL vi.). | 
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Country Host . “1 hope aiiE owls didn’t disturb you last night, Lady Jenkins?” 

Wife of Local Mayor . “L\w bless you, no! I didn’t ’ear anything. Which dog was it?” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Glerks.) 

Has Mr. W. J. Locke’s hand— tbo hand that created 
vagabond Paragot for tears and laughter, ij,nd the resourco- 
ful Aristide — has it lost its particular canning that he 
should begin his romance of The Fortunate Youth (Lank) 
in a mood of heavy and misplaced facetiousness, and drift 
by way of Family Heraldry into an atmosphere of sham 
jpolitics and a bright general glow of ineffectual snobbery ? 
Paul Sauelli^ the fortunate youth, with bis incredible 
beauty, his dreams, his accomplishments beyond all discern- 
ible cause, his faintly Disraelian airs, never once carried 
me out of my chair. And to what other end is romance 
ordained? Nor did his Princess, with her mastery of the 
easier Frencli idioms; nor Barney Bill, the kind-hearted 
stage-tramp. Indeed, I found Mr. Locke constantly making 
statements about his people that were not substantiated, as 
about Ursula Wimuood, the egregiously competent, the 
confidante of troubled ministers, Ihshops and generals. Jane 
alone, an early simple friend of Paul, I found credible and 
charming, and thanked heaven for her sake that Paul 
married his Princess. It is indeed a romance gone wrong. 
Perhaps it is a more difficult thing plausibly and readily to 
sustain one’s fancy in a modern setting, with modern folk, 
than in the fair realm of Tushery witli rapier-wielding 
demigods. Yet I think that the dead Harland and the 
living Hope (himself no mean Tusher) miglit have brought 
off’ their Paul. As a matter of fact, so I* believe could 
Mr, Locke; that is just the pity of it. 1 merely record 
the fact that he has not done so. 

There are, of course, short stories and short stories. On 


a perusal of those that Mr. Richard Dehan has collected | 
in volume form under the title of The Cost of Wings ' 
(Hkinemann), I am bound to record my conviction that i 
most of them are profoundly unworthy of the author of 
The Dop Doctor. Pew of them oven aspiro to anything 
beyond ‘‘first serial” quality; and though there is often 
present a certain easy flippancy of phrase it impressed mo 
only as the crackling of thorns in a pot-boiler. Perhaps 
the best is the first or title tale, which tells of a young wife 
goaded to liard words by licr constant anxiety for an 
aviator-husband. There is some genuine fooling here; but 
the climax, in wliich the pair decicU only to fly in company, 
was dangerously like the end of a stage duologue. More- 
over, so swift now-a-days is the flight of time— or the time 
of flight — that aviation stories very soon come to sound 
antiquated. Still, after all, there is at least plenty of 
variety in this volume, and it will bo hard if, in a collection 
of twenty-six brief tales, you do not come upon something 
to your individual taste. But one word of gentle protest, 

I fancy the stage has at last agreed upon a close time for 
supposed infants, against whose arrival from India nurses 
and rocking-horses are engaged, and who turn out on 
appearance to be young persons of mature years. 'Well, I 
am convinced that it is high time for a similar prohibition 
in fiction, Mr. Dbhan at least has proved himself far too 
clever for me to tolerate this threadbare theme, nob very 
illuminatingly treated, from his valuable pen, 

Mr. Anthony Venning was a young man of remarkable 
tact. Taking advantage of his position as a consultant en- 
gineer, at the beginning of The Sentence Ahsohtte (Nibbet), 
he pocketed an advance commission for recoinmending 
the tender of a certain firm of contractors to tho Welsh 
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roili-owner wiio \vas employing his professional services. 
Whether this practice is common amongst engineers, as 
the authoress would seem to suggest, 1 cannot say, bub at 
any rate it was hardly to be expected in the circumstances 
that Mr. Venning should not fall in love wnth Mr, FoiccUs 
extremely beautiful daughter, or that the boilers in Mr. 
FoicelVs mill should hesitate in the fulness of time to 
explode. But the lover had the native good sense to bo 
present at the moment of the inevitable catastrophe and to 
be the only person seriously damaged ; and since it was his 
first real lapse from the paths of rectitude, and he was 
otherwise amiable, athletic, presentable and brave, who 
shall complain if, after confessing in a manly way and 
being put into a state of thorough repair, he found happi- 
ness in the end? Miss Margaret Macaulay tells her 
story in a pleasant enough way, and describes wnth some 
skill its idyllic setting (for Mr. Powell was first a country 
squire, and only secondly a manufacturer) ; bub since she 
neither indulges in satire, social and economic speculation, 
nor any pretence of subtlety in psychological probings, there 
is a curiously old-fashioned air about her novel. And when 
I mention that Mr, Venning 
and MisB PoiceU were actu- 
ally cut off by the tide on 
a treacherous reef of the 
Cambrian coast it will be 
realised that The Sentence 
Absolute is a book for 'one 
of those softer moods in 
which w’e do not desire to 
be startled or stung to pro- 
found meditation on the 
meaning of life. 

I hope that Mr. Vaughan 
Kester, author of John o’ 

Jamestown (Hodder and 
Stoughton), is innocent of 
intent to do the dreadful 
thing that he has done. 

With the book itself I have 
no fault to find ; it is 
quite a good historical 


novel, and tells with a fair amount of excitement the story 
of Cajgtann John Smith and the nearly settlers in Virginia, 
not omitting Pocahontas. Mr, Kester’ s crime consists 
not in his novel, ^ but in the fact that he has probably 
plunged America into all the horrors of a new outbreak of 
historical fiction. A few years ago every adult in the 
United States was writing historical novels. Those were 
the black days at the beginning of this century, still spoken 
of with a shudder from Maine to Tennessee. Gradually the 
horror spent itself; the country became pacified. Except 
for an occasional sporadic outbreak, the plague was stamped 
out. It got about that the historical novel was “ a dead 
one,” and young America turned to something else. Now 
you begin to see what Mr. Kester has done. While 
Messrs. Holder and Stoughton are publishing John o’ 
Jamestown over in England, another firm is flooding the 
States with it. Mr. Kester is a confirmed best-seller ” 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Probably his American 
publishers have issued a first edition of a hundred thousand 
of this story. The result may be imagined. Wild-eyed 
literary agents will carry the fiery cross throughout the 
country, crying that the historical novel is not dead after all, 
that there is still money in it ; and thousands of estimable 
young men who might have been turning out quite decent 
stories of American life will thrust paper into their type- 
writers and begin, “ Of the days when I followed my dear 


[lord through many a hard-fought fray it ill becomes me, 
[plain rude man that I am, to speak . . .” And it will be 
Mr. Kester’s fault. It would not matter so much if the 
great army of American writers could do the thing even 
half as well as he has done it in John o’ Jamestoion ; but 
they cannot. I know them, and that is why a great 
trembling runs through me so that I can scarce hold my 
pen to complete this review. 

The name of Mr. Gordon Gardiner is unfamiliar to me ; 
but I have little doubt that if The Beconnaissance (Chap- 
man and Hall) is a first novel its author will improve upon 
work that struck me as at present somewhat ingenuously 
conventional. There are two parts to the tale; the first 
shows how Leslie earned popular applause and the V.O. by 
remaining with a wounded comrade whom he was actually 
too frightened to leave. That was a good beginning, and I 
said to myself that Mr. Gardiner was of the right stuff ; 
he had a vigorous, incisive style that suited w^ell the matter 
of pain and anguish that he had in hand. But, alas I in its 
hours of ease the story became much more uncertain. All 

the characters, including 
the involuntary hero and 
the man he rescued (now a 
lord), turn up at an hotel 
on the Lake of Como. 
There is some mild w^ord- 
painting that may remind 
you pleasantly of pleasant 
places ; and a dispropor- 
tionate pother because in 
one of the sudden lake 
storms Leslie dashes for 
shelter into what he sup- 
poses to be bis own bed- 
room (actually the heroine's) 
and is imprisoned there by 
the sticking of a shutter. 
An awkward incident, of 
course, especially as it 
occurred in the dead of 
I night, but scarcely enough 
* to make lialf a novel out of. 
Naturally, in the end Leslie owns up about the heroism, 
and goes away to justify his unearned credit upon the 
stricken field; but I am afraid I must confess that the 
prospect of his return left me indifferent. I understand 
that The Beconnaissance originally appeared in The Daily 
Telegraph; this being so, the persistence with which its 
characters quote extracts from The Times savours almost of 
filial ingratitude. Seriously, the first part of the novel was 
a promise which the second left unfulfilled. Mr. Gardiner 
is still in my debt. 

TO THE CABINET. 

{Suggested by a recent doctoring of Hansard,'') 

The judgment of the People’s '‘Yea” or “Nay” 
Wherefore should virtuous men like you shun? 

You are — or so you confidently say — 

Prepared for dissolution. 

Then snatch a hint from Haldane’s little fake, 

Who glanced with eye alert and beady at 

His speech in proof, and, for appearance’ sake, 

Added the word immediate," 

“ The very clever may bethink themselves of Milton's ‘ subject of 
all verse.’ ” — Beynolds* Newsjgaper, 

The mere well-informed will bethink themselves of Browne. 



OUB CURIO CRANKS. 

The mait who takes every opportunity of adding to his gallery 
OP Hats op Kamous Men. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

Eexjter telegraphs from Melbourne 
that' the .Commonwealth building in 
London is to be called “Australia 
House.** . This should dispose effect- 
ively of the rumour that it was to be 
called “ Canada House." 

“ The Song of the Breakers,** which 
is being advertised, is not, we are told, 
a war song for the Suffragettes. 

i'fi 

j|s 

Some of the Press reported a recent 
happy event under the fol- 
lowing heading : — 

“Weddino'OF Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell.’* 

Mr. George Cornwallis 
AYest would like it to be 
known that it was also his 


The power of the motor ! “At the 
request of the .Car," says The West- 
minster Gazette^ “M. PoincariIi will 
leave on his visit to Eussia, after the 
national f^tes on July 14." 

A couple of pictures by unknown 
artists fetched as much as- £2,625 and 
£1,837 at Christie’s last week, and 
we hear that some of our less notable 
painters have been greatly encouraged 
by this boom in obscurity. 

“This Machine," says an advertise- 


wedding. 




It was rumoured one day 
last week that a certain officer 
famous for his picturesque 
language was about to receive 
a new appointment as 
Director - General of 
Expletives. ^ ^ 

* 

“Gold-Plated Type- 
writer," 

announces The Mail. We 
arc sorry for the poor girl. 

Mr. ' Granville Barker, of 
course, started- the idea with 
his gilded fairies. 

Miss Mabel Eogers, w^e 
read, is bringing a suit against 
certain other girl students of 
Pardue University, Indiana, 
for “ragging" her by tearing 
off her clothes. It seems to 
us that it is the defendants 
who ought to bring the suit. 

Jjt 

' *!« 

“Twelve small farmers," 
we are told, “ were on Satur- 
day sent for trial at Ballygar, County 
Galway, on a charge of cattle-driving." 

Their, size .should not excuse them. 

}[! ^ :{« 

One evening last w^eek, The Daily 
Mail tells us, the electric light failed 
in several districts of Tooting and 
Mitcham. “ A resident in Garden 
Avenue," says our contemporary, “ had 
invited about a dozen friends to a 
card party. The host secured a 
supply of candles, in the dim light of 
which the party played." It is good 
to know that in this prosaic age and 
in this prosaic London of ours it is 
still possible to have stirring adven- 
tures worth i*ecording in the country’s 
annals. 



CAPTIVE GOLF. 

PeFAULTINO GOLF-CtiUB OFFICIAL TRYING TO IMPART A LITTT-E 
INTEREST TO THE DAILY ROUND. 


ment of a motor cycle, “ Gets 


PEOPESSIONAL ANACHRONISM. 

Mrs. Andrew Fitzpatrick, who looped 
the loop last Friday at Hendon -with 
her son Hector, is certainly one of the 
ypungest-laoking women in the world 
of her age — for she is put down, in 
black and white as forty -four in more 
than one book oE roference. Her 
miraculous Lady Macbeth, which she 
impersonated at the age of seven, is 
still a happy memory to many middle- 
aged playgoers, though the miracle was 
eclipsed by the nine days’ wonder of 
her elopement and marriage 
to Mr. Fitzpatrick, the famous 
Ballarat millionaire, on her 
thirteenth birthday. Her 
daughter Gemma, who made 
her debut in Grand Opera at 
the Scala in 1895, is already 
a grandmother ; and her son 
Hector, who fought in the 
Eusso-Turkish war of 1878, 
is the youngest Field-Marshal 
in the British Army. 

M. Atichewsky, tlio famous 
Russian pianist, who gives 
bis first recital in tbo Bliith- 
stein Hall next Wednesday, 
is no stranger to London 
audiences, though ho is only 
just twenty years of age. In 
the year of Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee he visited 
England as a Wunderhincl^ 
being then only thirbeon years 
oE ago, and created a furore 
by his precocious virtuosity. 
About eleven years later, 
while he was still in his 
teens, ho appeared at the 
Philharmonic Concerts with 
his second wife, a sopi'ano 
singer of remarkable attain- 
ments. The present Madame 
Atichewsky, it should be 
noted, has a wonderful con- 
tralto voice, wliich is inherited 
by her second claughtei*, 
Ladoga, who recently made 
You 1 her d6hut at tho Theatre de la Monnaio, 


Out-of-Doors — and Keeps You There." 
Frankly, we prefer the sort that Gets 
You Home Again. 

The Premier, who was said to have 
“run away" to Fife, after all had a 
“ walk over." ^ ^ 

Sjj 

“ The Elizabethan spirit,” says a 
laudator iemporis acti, “ is dead among 
us." We beg to challenge this state- 
ment. When the Armada was sighted 
Drake went on with his game of bowls. 
To-day, in similar circumstances, wo 
are confident that thousands of Englisli- 
men would refuse to leave their game 
of golf. 


in Brussels. 

The Poetry of the Ring. 

For two pugilists, shaking hands 
before the knock-out fight begins : — 

“ Ero we rush, ero wo extinguish sight 
and spooch 

Each on eacli.’^ 

Bnowsiisuf, Love amoivj the Lidns.'* 

“It is intorosting to learn that tho swans 
cn tho lower lake have built a nest and that 
one of the pairs on tho upper lake have fol- 
lowed suit, so that there is sonto possibility of 
signets on the lakes presently.” 

Beckenham loimiah 

Wo shall bo glad to see these fresh- 
water seals. 


vnr pvTvr 
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THE UNION OF IRISH HEARTS. 

{Hoiu the jpros 2 )ejt strikes an Englishman.) 

[•‘ In ancient times . . . tlie Devlins were the hereditary horse- 
boys of the O’Neills. (Loud laughter.)” — F^wii the 
report of 2Ir, Timothy JSealt's speech in the House.] 

I LOYE to fancy, liowsoa’er remote 
The fiery dawn of that millennial future. 

That some fine day tim rent in Ireland’s coat 
^Yili be adjusted with a saving suture, 

And one fair rule suffice 
For lamb and lion, babe and cockatrice. 

In her potential Kings I clearly trace 

Ground for this hope; no bickering there, no jostling; 

If Hcaly cares to hint that Devlin’s race 
Subsisted by hereditary ostling. 

That’s just the family fun 
Brothers can well afford whose hearts are one. 

jSTo less the picture of O’Brien’s fist 
Clenched playfully beneath a colleague’s nose-x^iece 

Lets^ -me foresee — a .sanguine optimist — 

■ That Union which shall bring to ancient foes peace, 
When all who lap the Boyne 
Beg on their knees to be allowed to join. ^ 

Still (to be frank) ’tis not alone the dream’ 

Of leagued Hibernians kissing lips with Ulster 

That warms my heart; there is another scheme 
That with a livelier motion makes my pulse sth'; 

- And this can never be 
Till we have posted Redmond oversea. 

But, wlien he’s planted on his local throne, ' 

The Federal Plan should find him far leSs sniffy; 

We shall have Parliaments to call our -own 
Modelled from that high sample ou the Liffey, 

And crown the patient years 
With joy of “England for the English” (Cheers). 

Meanwhile, amid the present rude hotch-potch, 

We natives must forgo, this satisfaction, ' 

For still' the cry is “England for the Scotch” 

(Or '’else some other tribe of Celt extraction); 

' That’s why I shan’t- be happy 
Till Erin’s tedious Isle~is off* the tapis. O. S. 


THE BOMB. 

I WAS rather glad to spend my eighteenth birthday 
in Germany, because I knew my people would make a 
special effort in the matter of presents. They did, and I 
turned the other girls j)ension green Avith envy Avhen 
I Avore them. The only thing that spoilt my day was that 
there was nothing at all from Cecil, which was rather a blow. 

HoAvever,^ the next morning I received an official docu- 
ment referring to a^ parcel waiting for me at the Customs 
House, and lost no time in getting there. 

It was a long, low building, strewn with packing ‘cases, 

cardboard boxes and dirt, - witli ' a row of pigeon-holes 

some big enough - to take an ostrich— on one side, and a 
counter defending a roAV of haughty officials on the other. 
Several people Avere Avandering aimlessly about, but 
no one took the least notice of me, or ajppeared to 
realize I was in my nineteenth yeai\ So I’ approached 
an official in a green uniform Avith brass buttons, standing 
behind the counter. He was, tail and stout, and his bai^ 
being about one millimetre long, showed his head shining 


through. He had a fierce fair moustache, and, owing to 
overwork or influenza coming on, was perspiring freely. 

Trusting he avouIcI proA^e more fatherly than he looked, 
I held out my paper. He dreAv back liaughtily, ejaculating : 
^^Nein ! ” and jerked his head towards a kind of letter-box 
on the counter. I pushed my in the slot, hoping 

the etiquette of the thing A\^as all right now; and, as 
apparently it was, in his own good time he took the 
paper- from the back of the box, looked at it, glanced sternly 
at me, looked at the paper again, and said severely ; 

“ Vee — ia — hay — ad ? ” 

I didn’t know Avhat he Avas driving at till I remembered 
my name was Whitehead. So I replied, “/a,” thinking 
his pronunciation not bad for tlie first shot. He turned to 
a xoigeon-hole and laid a small square parcel on the counter 
addressed to me in Cecil’s scrawl. 1 held out my hand,- 
but he ignored it, and, picking up a fearsome-looking instru- 
ment consisting of blades, hooks and points — Avhich turned: 
out to be the official cutter — severed the silly little bit of; 
string, unwrapped the paper and disclosed a Avhite Avooclen- 
box Avith a sliding lid. j 

I bent forward, but he glared at me and moved it further! 
!away, slid back the lid, removed some- shavings and* 
looked inside. His official manner. underwent a change 
: such a look of sudden human interest showed on his fat! 
clammy face that I thought he must liave found some! 
quite new kind of sausage. But instead he drew out \"ery; 
gingerly a curious square Ifiack box Avith a slopi'hg front,! 
two round holes at one side, and a liandle at the oilier! 1 
He XDut it down on the counter and glared at me. * \ 'I 
“ Was ist das ? ” lie demanded. ; 

“ Jc/i tveiss nicht,'' I replied, shaking my head. j 

It Avas clear he didn’t believe 'me, and he kej)t it outl 
of my reach, turning it carefully about, and in response! 
to a jerk of his chin two or three of his colleagues came! 
up. and glared, first - at mo and then at the suspiciousj 
object. However, he would not let them touch it, but,j 
squaring' his chin and taking a deep breath, he turnedj 
the handle. • | 

There was a faint ticking jnoise, but nothing happened, | 
and I suggested timidly that he should look through thel 
peep-holes and see what was going on inside. He frowned’ 
at^ my interference, but taking my advice all the ' same,- 
raised the box nearer his fierce eye and turned the' handle' 
once more and with greater force. Instantly there Avas a' 
loud Avhirr, and a bright green trick-serpent leapt through- 
the lid, caught liim full on' the nose and sent him back 
sprawling among his packing cases, 'carrying two of liis 
friends with him. 

I gaA’e a bit of a squeak, but it Avas lost among ilie 
“ Ach Gotts ” a-nd “ Ilimmels ” all round me. Cecil in 
bis Avildest- dreams had never hoped for this. Whatever the 
consequences might be I meant to have my snake, and 
while I Avas collecting it from the floor and cramming it 
back in the box I discoA'^ered my defence. j 

Smiling my very best smile, I turned and faced the angry* 
officials the other side of the counter and, holding thq 
box towards them, ]poh^ted to three printed Avords under-! 
neath : “ Made in Germany.” \ 

I 

‘ I 

“The Prime Minister left Cupar by the 5.29 train . . . Th<i 
motor arrived at the station at 5,55 and the party Avent in leisurely 
fashion down the station steps.”— Herald. 

What it is to be a Prime Minister I Ordinary mortals 
arriA’e at 6.28 and go down the steps three at a time. 

“It is, of course, impossible to dogmatise without conclusive 
evidence.” — Times. 

You should hear our curate. 








THE FIGHT FOB THE BANNEB. 

John Bull. “THIS TIRES ME. WHY CAN’T YOU CARRY IT BETWEEN YOU? NEITHER 
OE YOU CAN CARRY IT ALONE.” 
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“And what do you know about Moses?” 

“Please, Teacher, it’s my first Sunday here and I don’t know anybody.” 


A IMONEIMTITY. 

* He was a tramp, a mere tramp, 
clearly a man of no importance to you 
or me or anyone else in the world. The 
evening was warm, the place secluded 
and remote, and, other things being 
; equal, he climbed over the hedge, chose 
( a comfortable position against a hay- 
i stack, pulled from his pocket a fragment 
i of a newspaper and a fragment of a 
pipe and settled down. 

A tramp, the merest tramp, seven 
miles from anywhere, sitting in a field 
; smoking a pipe and reading a news- 
j paper — what can such a one matter to 
the world at large ? 

; The portion of the newspaper w’^as 
' that containing the law reports, not a 

■ prime favourite with the tramp. The 
lengthy report which had squeezed out 
other matter that might have been 

j worth reading was a proceeding before 
' the Lords of Appeal, in which Sir Eupert 
' Bindley, K.O., M.P., was being very ex- 

■ plicit and very firm about the exact limit- 
ations of the power of the Divisional 

i Court to commit for contempt. This was 
hardly fit matter for the reading of a 


young and susceptible tramp, our man 
was telling himself, when the name of a 
district which he had once traversed 
cropped up in the case and caught his 
w'andering attention. 

The spot in question was on tho wild 
Welsh border, and it was at a remote 
farm thereabouts that the trouble first 
began over which their Lordships and 
Sir Eupert, 'together with innumerable 
other senior counsel, junior counsel, 
solicitors, law reporters, lay reporters, 
usliers, and what-nots were so troubling 
themselves and each other. The 
farmer’s stack of clover had been des- 
troyed by fire, and tho farmer, feeling 
that this was rather the affair of the 
Insurance Company than himself, bad 
asked for solatium. The Insurance 
Company asked who set the stack on 
fire ; the farmer didn’t know ; the ! 
Insurance Company, having regard to 
the size and the recent creation of the 
policy, were prepared to guess. The 
case was heard at Presteign Assizes and 
the farmer lost it, the jury who tried 
it being not quite so sure as was the 
farmer of his innocence in the matter. 

Encouraged by this, the Insurance 


Company prosecuted the farmer for per- 
jury ; but the jury that tried this case 
took almost a stronger view of the 
farmer’s virtue than he did himsolf and 
found a verdict of “Not Guilty,” adding 
a rider very depreciatory of the Insur- 
ance Company. Encouraged by this 
verdict, the farmer sued the Insurance 
Company for malicious prosecution, but 
tho jury that tried this case had no 
faith in cither "party and disagreed: 
Another jury were then put in their 
stead and they as good as disagreed by 
finding for the farmer but assessing the 
damages at one farthing. 

It will be observed that their Lord- 
ships have not yet appeared in the 
matter, whereas the haystack, the cause 
of all tho trouble, had as good as disap- 
peared. Meanwhile our tramp, who had 
seen better days and was something of 
a mathematician, calculated that the 
total sum spent on counsels’ fees alone 
up to this point was w’ell over twe 
hundred guineas. 

Social reformers get mixed up ir 
everything nowadays, and one appeared 
in the affair at this juncture. Having 
chanced to be in court at the hearing 
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of the Malicious Prosecution suit, he adrh poR THE EPICURE ask a question about m the House of 

had formed an opinion of the last-men- APRIL FOR THE EPIOUKE. Commons, or failing that, they might-^ 

tioned jury, and in an extremely witty (A 71 effort to emulate the gustatory eji- write to Ihe Times, 
speech, had included them specifically tMisiasm of ** TheP.M.G, ) Vebdant Stuff 

in the long list of people and things Apeii/, though regarded as somewhat e i 1 1 ui ’ 1 

that were no better than they should suspect by meteorologists, appeals with Lovers of salads should now be con- 

be. One of the jurors had unhappily a peculiar force to gastronomic experts, scions of a pleasing titiUation, for this 
been among his audience and, possibly owing to the number of delicacies asso- is the green season ^ar excellence, 
because his experience of another's cause ciated with the month, ‘ Watercress^ is at its cressiest; and 

had endeared him to litigation, he must lettuce springs from the earth for no . 

needs start his action for slander. By ^ ^ other reason than to invite the atten- 

the time that action had been tried, and Oysters, like the poor, are still with tions of those two culinary modistes, 
appealed, and a new trial ordered and us, but only till the end of the month ; oil and vinegar — the Paquins ^ of the 
held, and the legal proceedings in the hence, ostreophils should make the kitchen — and so be dressed'* with 
respective bankruptcies of the social most of their opportunities. But, be- highest elegance, 
reformer and the juror were completed, sides the “king of crustaceans,’* as y •pr.rprmo nrc-njrr^ 

the total of counsels’ guineas must Colonel Newnham - Davis . happily ‘ ^ ujsuaux, 

have been well on the other side of’ a termed the oyster, the sea provides us Pheasants and partridges are, alas! 
thousand, with a quantity of other succulent not now obtainable except from cold 

Everybody had now forgotten that ' denizens of the deep. Eoremost among storage. But let us not grumble over*' 


Watercress is at its cressiest; and 
lettuce springs from the earth for no. 
other reason than to invite the atten- 


Les Petits Oiseaux, 
Pheasants and partridges are, alas 1 


there ever was a stack in- 
volved and no one would 
have recollected that the 
Insurance Company had 
had anything to do with it, 
i had not the social reformer, 
I in the course of his public 
I examination, ingenuously 
attributed his financial 
downfall to the original mis- 
behaviour of that company 
in disbelieving their policy- 
holders when they declared 
that they were not incendi- 
aries. Thereupon, after a 
number of applications by 
counsel to a number of 
courts, the Insurance Com- 
pany got itself inserted in 
the Bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, but not before an en- 
terprising newspaper had 
taken upon itself to assert 
that there was an element 
of truth in the contention of 






much. Let us rather re- 
member that the more they 
are neglected by the diner 
during the mating season 
the more of them there will 
be to eat when the horrid 
period of restriction is over. 
Among the rarer birds which 
are now on the market to , 
compensate us may be 
mentioned the bobolink, 
the dwarf cassowary, the 
Bombay duckling and the 
skewbald fintail. The last- 
named bird, which comes to 
us from Algeria, is renowned 
for its savoury quality and 
is cooked in butter and 
madeira, with a sou])con of 
cayenne. The effect of the 
cayenne is to merge the too 
prominent black and white 
of the flesh into an ap- 
petising grey. The Eho- 


taken upon itself to assert! Professor (to novice during his first lesson), **What on earth are flesh into an ap- 

that there was an element ^ qj, in-fighting ip yer want to find my weak spot.” petising grey. The Bho- 

of truth in the contention of > — — — desiah sparrow is another 

the social reformer. And then it was , these is the turbot, a fish held in high highly esteemed delicacy, which does 

that the Contempt proceedings began, honour since the time of the Eoman itself most justice when seethed in a 

and were fought strenuously stage by emperors. Nor must vre omit honour- casserole with antimony, garlic and a 

stage, each side briefing more and more able mention of lobster, whitebait, few drops of eau-de-Cologne, 

counsel as they went along, until 'at mullet and eels. It is true that some 

last, when the case came before their people have an insuperable aversion Bhubabb. 

Lordships, there were more barristers from eels, but it is the mark of the This is an extremely painful subject, 
involved than could be seated in the enlightened feeder to conquer these Let us hurriedly pass to something 
limited accommodation provided at the prejudices. Besides, no one is asked to more congenial, 
bar of their Lordships* House. eat conger-eel at the best houses. -n 

To calculate even roughly the final Exotic Fbuit. 

total of counsels’ fees was no easy sum Meat. agreeable seasonal feature is the 

to be done on the fingers. After wrest- Beef, mutton and pork are in good widening of the‘ horizon to the fruit 
ling with it a little, the tramp leant condition, or, if they are not, they lover. All sorts of delightful foreign 
back and puffed hard at hi$ pipe — so ought to be. But the ways of the species and sub-species may now be 
hard that the sparks flew and the smoke animal world are inscrutable, especially had for cash or (if one is lucky) credit 
became thick around him — so thick pigs. Lambs, again, show a strange — such as bomboudiac, angelica, piper- 
th at “ Bless my soul,** said the tramp, want of consideration for the con- azine, zakuska, shalloofs and pam- 
risinghurriedly, “there’s another stack sumer, for, though April 12th is called pooties. A delicious pampootie fool 
I’ve been and gone and set afire! ” “ Lamb and Gooseberry-PieDay,” lamb, can be made quite cheaply as follows: 

A tramp, a mere tmmp going about like veal, is dear just now and shows 31b. of pampooties, 8oz. of angelica 
the country and setting fire to stacks, no signs of becoming less expensive, paregoric, 1 imperial pint of sloe gin, 
is not even he to be reckoned with in This is one of the things which inde- 1 gill of ammoniated quinine, 9oz. of 
the order of things ? pendent back-bench Members should rock salt. Boil the sloe gin and quinine 




to a frazzle, put in the pampootios, 
cut in thin slices, and take out an 
insurance policy. 

Plovebs’ Egos. 

These eggs by a strange freak of nature 
are more easily obtainable in April and 
May than in any other month. In 
fact in December they are worth their 
weight in gold, and are then to be 
found on the tables only of Mr. Mallaby- 
Deeley, Mr. Rookefelleb, Mr. Habby 
Laudeb and Mr. John Burns. To-day 
they are anything from ninepence to a 
shilling each, and in a fortnight’s time 
they will bo sixpence each, with the 
added pleasure to the consumer of now 
and then finding a young plover inside. 

*‘On Wednesday of last week an express 
train dashed into a flock of sheep being driven 
over a level crossing at Northallerton to-day.” 

Meat Trades" JotirnaL 

Only an express train could arrive a 
week early ; the other ones are always 
late* 

From a calendar : — 

** April 6bh. Dividends due. * We needs 
mu8t4ove the highest when we see it.' " 

Dii^Corifeunately we don’t often, see it. 


“Buy a puzzle, Sib?’* 


NOCTURNE/ 

{A Golf ’match has recently been i^layecl 
at Bushey by night.) 

Not in the noontide’s horrid glare 
When nervousness and lunch com- 
bined 

And James’s shoes and well-oiled hair 
Perturb me, but when Cynthia fair 
In heaven is shrined, 

I show my perfect form, and play 
Big brassie-shots like Edward Kay. 

By night I am pins four. By day 

Well, never mind. 

With elfin stance I stride the tee 
And deal my orb an amorous slap 
In the mid-moonshino’s mystery, 

And Puck preserves the stroke for mo 
From foul mishap ; 

Pan saves me from tho casual pot 
And Dryad nymphs upbear my shot 
Outstripping James’s (James has got 
No soul, poor chap). 

The little pixies of the wood 
Come thronging round him while he 
putts ; 

They do his game no kind of good 
But many an unseen toadstool-hood 
Their craft unshuts ; 


They turn his oye-balls to and fro 
And' make marsh-lanterns round him 
glow ; 

lie is all off, whilst I am — oh I 
One of tho nuts. 

The gossips by the club-room fire 
Applaud ray game witli constant din : 
“ Approach- work never was so dire. 

No mashies on this earth expire 
So near tho tin ; 

You ought to watch his teo-sliots whizz 
At number nine. Hot stuff ho is. 

Tho captain’s lunar vase is his, 

If ho goes in.” 

And so I do. ]\Iy argent .sphere 
Goes speeding through the night’s 
I opaque ; 

I No hazards of tho sand I fear, 

Tho heavenly huntress keeps mo clear 
Of thorn and brake ; 

Not Dionysus’ spotted ounce 

More featly on the sward may bounce ; 

I hover like a hawk at pounce, 

Putt out and wake. 

Evoe. 

Spring Fasiiions. 

“ A waistcoat of tan and a limp lawn collar 
flawing ‘over tho shoulders make a good^auit,’* 

Times. 
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ORANGES AND LEMONS. 

VI. — The Becord of it, 

I SHALL be glad to see Peter again,’* 
said Dahlia, as she folded up her letter 
from home. 

Peter’s previous letter, dictated to 
his nurse-secretary, had, according to 
Archie, been full of good things. Cross- 
examination of the proud father, liow- 
ever, had failed to reveal anything more 
stirring than “ ‘ I love mummy,’ and — 
er — so on.” 

\Ve were sitting in the loggia after 
what I don’t call breakfast — all of us 
except Simpson, who was busy with a 
mysterious package. We liad not 
many .days left ; and I was beginning 
to feel that, personally, I should not bo 
Sony to see things like porridge again. 
Each to his taste. 

“The .time has passed absurdly 
quickly,” said Myra. We don’t seem 
to have done anything — except enjoy 
ourselves. 1 mean anything specially 
Eivierish. * But it *s been heavenly.” 

“We’ve done lots of Eivierish 
things,” I protested. “If you’ll be 
quiet a moment I ’ll tell you some.” 

These were some of the things ; 

(1) We had been to tlie Eiviera. 
(Nothing ^could take away from that. 
We had tlW labels on our luggage.) 

(2) We had lost heavily (thirty 
francs) at the Tables. (This alone 
justified the journey.) 

(3) Myra had sat next to a Prince at 
lunch. (Of course she mightdiave done 
this in London, but so far there has 
been no great inish of Princes to our 
little flat. Dukes, Mayors, Companions 
of St. Michael and St. George, certainly ; 
but, somehow, not Princes.) . , 

(4) Simpson had done the short third 
hole at Mt. Agel in tliree. (His first 
had cleverly dislodged the ball from the 
piled-up tee ; his second, a sudden nick, 
had set it rolling down the hill to the 
green; and the third, an accidental 
putt, had sunk it.) 

(5) Myra and I had seen Corsica. 

I (Question.) 

(6) And finally, and best of all, we 
had sat in the sun, under a blue sky, 
above a blue sea, and watched the 
oranges and lemons grow. 

So, though we had been to but few of 
the famous beauty spots around, we had 
had a delightfully lazy time; and as 
proof that we had not really been at 
Brighton there were, as I have said, 
the luggage labels: But we were to be 
able to show further proof. At this 
moment Simpson came out of the 
house,- his face beaming with excite- 
ment, his hands carefully concealing 
something behind his back. 

“Guess what I’ve got,” he said 
eagerly.' 


“The sack,” said Thomas. 

“ Your new vests,” said Arcliie. 

“ Something that will interest us all,” 
helped Simpson. 

“I withdraw my suggestion,” said 
Archie. 

“Something we ought to have 
brouglit with us all along.” 

“ More money,” said Myra. 

The tension was extreme. It was 
obvious that our consuming anxiety 
would have to be relieved very speedily. 
To avoid a riot, Thomas went behind 
Snnpson’s hack and took his surprise 
away from him. 

“ A camera,” he said. “ Good idea.” 

Simpson was all over himself with 
bon -horn my. 

“ I suddenly thought of it the other 
night,” lie said, smiling round at all of 
us in his happiness, “ and I was just 
going to wake Thomas up to tell him, 
when I thought I ’d keep it a secret. 
So I wrota to a friend of mine and 
asked liim to send me out one, and 
some films and things, just as a surprise 
for you.” 

“ Samuel," you are a dear,” said 
Myra, looking at him lovingly. 

“You see, I thought, Myra, you’d 
like to have some records of the place, 
because they re so jolly to look back 
on, and — er, I’m not quite sure how 
you work it, but I expect some of you 
know, and — er- ” 

“Come on,” said Myra, “I’ll show 
you.” She retired with Simpson to a 
seeluded pai*t of the loggia and helped 
him put the films in. 

“Nothing can save us,” said Archie. 
“ We are going to be taken together in 
a group. Simpson will send it to one 
of the picture papers, and we shall 
appear as ‘Another Merry Little Party 
of well-known Sun -seekers. Names 
from left to right: Blank, blank, Mr. 
Arclnbald MannOring, blank, blank.’ 
I ’d better go and brush my hau%” 

Simpson returned to us, nervous and 
fully charged with advice. 

^ “ Eight, Myra, I see. That ’ll be all 
right. Ch, look here, do you — oli yes, 
I see. Eight. Now then — wait a bit 
— oh yes, J *ve got it. Now then, what 
shall we have first ? A group ? ” 

“Take the house and the garden and 
the village,” said Thomas. “You’ll 
see plenty of us afterwards.” 

“The first one is bound to be a 
failure,” I pointed out. “Bather let 
him fail at us, who are known to I e 
beautiful, than at the garden, which 
has its reputation yet to make. After- 
wards, when he has got the knack, he 
will be able to do justice to the scenery.” 

Archie joined us' again, followed by 
the bull-dog. We grouped ourselves 
picturesquely. 

“ That looks ripping,” said Simpson. 


“ Ch, look liere, Myra, do you No, 

don’t come ; you ’ll spoil the picture. I 
suppose you have to — oh, it ’s all right, 
I think I ’ve got it.” 

“ I shan’t try to look handsome this 
time,” said Archie ; ‘‘ it ’s not worth it. 
I shall just put an ordinary blurred 
expression on.” 

“ Now, are you ready ? Don’t move. 
Quite still, please; quite ” 

“ It’s instantaneous, you know,” said 
IMyra gently. 

This so unnerved Simpson that he 
let the thing ofi* without any further 
warning, before we had time to get 
our expressions natural. 

“That was all right, Myra, wasn’t 
it?” he said proudly. 

“ I ’m— I ’m afraid you liacl your liand 
over the lens, Samuel dear.” 

“Cur new photographic series: 
‘Palms of the Great.’ No. 1, Mr. S. 
Simpson’s,” murmured Archie. 

“ It wouldn’t have been a very good 
one anyhow,” I said encouragingly. 
“ It wasn’t typical. Dahlia should have 
had an orange in her hand, and Myra 
might have been -resting her cheek 
against a cactus. Try it again, Simp- 
son, and get a little more colour into it.” 

He tried again and got a lot more 
colour into it. 

“ Strictly speaking,” said Myra sadly, 

“ yon ougllt to have got it on to a new 
film.” 

Simpson looked in horror at the back 
of his camera, found that he had for- 
gotten to turn the handle, -apologised 
profusely, and w^ound up very gingerly 
till the number “2” approaelmd. 

“ Now then,” he said, looking up . . . 
and found Inmself alone. 

As I write this in London I li-avo 
Simpson’s album in front of me. 
Should you ever do us the honour of 
dining with us (as I hope you will), 
and (which seems impossible) should 
there ever come a moment when the 
conversation I’uns low, and you are 
revolving in your mind whether it is 
worth wliile asking us if we liave been 
to any theatres lately, then I shall 
produce the album, and you will be left 
in no doubt that wo are just back from 
the Eiviera. You will see oranges 
and lemons and olives and cactuses 
and palms; blue sky (if you have 
enough imagination) and still bluer 
sea; picturesque villas, curious effects 
of rocks, distant backgrounds of 
mountain. . . . and on the last page 
the clever kindly face of Simpson. j 

The whole affair will probably bpro i 
you to tears. • i | 

But with Myra and me the case I 
of .course is different. We find thes0 j 
things, as Simpson said, very iolly td | 
look back on. ■ A. A. M. ^ 
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[Extract from Scntnes' Orders: “In case of man overboard, will throw tho sliip’B life-buoy 
overboard, and report to tho ship’s officer on the bridge. In case of fire will at once report it 
(quietly to the ship’s officer on the bridge.”] 

Officer of the Watch {on trnmxm'i). “What do you do in c-\se oi" fiuk'?” 

Nervous Sentry, “Thtiow mkself overboard an’ rkpout at oNce to the ru.OKu on 

THE BA1..CONY.” 


IN SEARCH OF PETER- 

Mart ell is one of those men that yon 
might live next door to for half-a-cen- 
! tnry and never know any better. It is 
! entirely owing to his wife and her love 
for Peter that Martell and I have dis- 
covered each other to be quite com- 
panionable fellows with many tastes 
in common, and I am smoking one of 
his cigars at the present moment. 

Peter is the most precious and the 
most coveted of my possessions. He 
is coveted, or was, chiefly by Mrs. Mar- 
tell, who fell in love with his name and 
his deep romantic eyes. Apart from 
these I can see nothing remarkable in 
him. He is certainly the most irre- 
sponsible hound that ever sat down in 
front of a motor-car to attend to his 
personal cleanliness, but still I should 
not like to part with liim. “ We must 
have a Peter,” was the text of Mrs. 
Martell’s domestic monologues, and of 
late, before the great disillusionment — 
that is, after hinting delicately to me 
that she w'ould like best of all to have 
the Peter — slie took to sallying forth, 
armed witli the name, into the purlieus 
of dog-fanciers to find a criminal that 
would fit the punishment. 

I was not altogether surprised, there- 
fore, one afternoon when a note was 
brought in asking me to step round 
and have a cup of tea. Martell was 
monosyllabic as usual, and we sat and 
gazed into the fire. 

“I don’t suppose you would like to 
part with Peter,” he said suddenly. 

“I certainly should not,” I answered. 

Tlion, after a pause, “ Could you tell 
a good lie? ” he asked. 

1 looked up in astonislmient, but 
just then Mrs. Martell entered and 
plunged in medias res. She had just 
returned from tho last of those fruitless 
expeditions, and tlio slow realization 
that there can bo only one Peter in the 
world liad brought her neaily to tears. 

• “And I’ve bought sucli a sweet 
little collar for him,” slie said, “witli 

* Peter’ printed in big letters.” 

I remembered then that the original 
dog was in daily danger of being 
arrested, bis very aged collar liaving 
been chewed to pulp after Jiis last casti- 
gation therewith. 

“ And a dear little pair of soft 
slippers, one for him to play with, and 
the other to smack lum with if lie’s 
ever naughty, although T don’t think 
he could be — your Peter, I mean. Have 
you slippers for liim ” 

Well, not a pair, ” I said, “ and not 
exactly slippers. One ’s a golf-ball, the 
other ’s more in tho nature of a boot.” 

“ Oh, but he ’s such a sweet-tempered 
little creature, isn’t he? ” 

I felt Martell’s eye upon me. 


‘‘ Very,” I said; “his early upbring- 
ing gave liim a liealthy body and a 
mellow lieart. He was born in a 
brewery, you know, and never tasted 
water until I flung him into the canal 
the first day I had him. Since then, 
as often as he has time, he goes to bathe 
in the scummiest parts, anti then comes 
and tells me all about it wuth any 
amount of circumstantial evidence. 
Most enthusiastic little swimmer ho is.” 

“ What a funny dog! But I should 
never allow liim to go out alone— if lie 


were mine, I mean. And what sort of 
food do you give him ? ” 

“ Well, ho tried to swallow one of my 
white ties last night.” 

“ Oh, but I should give him proper 
food,” she said. He doesn’t hate cats, 
does ho? I couldn’t bear a clog that did.” 

My eyes met Martcll’s for one 
moment, then I cleared my throat. 
Blowly and sadly I opened tho history 
of Peter militairt, with unacknowledged 
borrowings from tlie lives of other 
Peters with other names. Beginning 
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A NEW CRAZE. 

“What a tragic face you have, Miss Pootle.’* • “Yes, you see, I adobe miseiiy/* 


with cats’ I had seen in my garden 

'looking as if they felt rather blurred 
and indistinct, I passed on through 
cats speechless and perforated, to cats 
that were. 1 told sad stories of the 
deaths of cats. . I talked of nights of 
agonising shrieks, and mornings of 
guilty eyes and blood-stained lips. My 
store of reminiscences lasted five 
minutes, and before Mrs. Martell had 
recovered from their recitation I pleaded 
a pressing engagement and took my 
departure. 

You will now understand why I 
count Martell among my friends and 
am at this- moment, as 1 said before, 
smoking one of bis cigars. It came in 
a box of a hundred, with the laconic 
note, “ One for each.’' 

As I write, my dog and my black 
kitten are barging in perfect accord all 
round my legs in pursuit of a brand- 
new collar with “ Peter ” printed in 
big letters. 

Notice outside a station of the Wirral 
Eailway Co. : — 

“Loiterers on the Company's premises or 
annoying passengers will be prosecuted.'’ 

• The passenger who annoys us most and 

• seems* worthiest of prosecution is the 

• fifth on our side of the carriage. 


ANNABEL LEE. 

Up and down on the fresh-ploughed 
' levels, 

All for the sake of their lady fair, 
Two cock-partridges fought like devils, 

Hammer-and-tongs and a hop in the 
air; 

And I and “ Basket ” Annabel Lee — 
Elderly tinking gyp is she — 

We leaned on the paling and watched 
it go ; 

And “Eb,” said she, “now a fight 
’tis cruel, 

But of all the compliments ’tis the 
jewel I 

May I die to-day, but I know, I 
know 

There’s naught as a young maid’s 
’eart takes better 

Than a couple o’ big chaps out to 
get her . 

Through a dozen o’ dustin’ rounds or so. 

“ Bet my bonnet it strikes you funny, 

Seein’ I ’m risin’ seventy-three, 

To think o’ me once as sweet as honey ; 

Lor’ how their fists went ’long o’ me ! 
Jake Poltevo and Pembroke Bill, 

I saw 'em then, and I -sees ’em still, 

Eh, how their fists went — thud I orach I 
thud / 


None o’ your booze^iiouso scraps, 
Lor’ love ’em ; 

Turf to their feet and the sky above 
’em — 

Stripped, bare-knuckle and mucked wi’ 
blood.;. 

Queer thing, ain’t it, I still thinks 
pleasure 

In the strength o’ a man, bein’ old, 
by measure, 

And piain, you ’d say, as a pint o’ mud ? 

“ Scared me fine at the time, though ; 
weepin’ 

I ’id my face in the ’azels low ; 

Tip-toe soon I w^as back a-peepin’, 

Couldn’t ’a’ helped were it never so ; 

Bach as good as the other, chap — 

Bad old woman I be, may’ap ; 

But eh, I loved ’em, the fine^young men. 

Marry a one of ’em ? Why no, never ; 

They wasn’t a-marryin’ me what- 
ever ; 

But I likes to think of ’em now and 
then ; 

For, of all the compliments, that was 
candy,- 

And — ain’t them dicky-birds at it 
dandy? 

1 kn^ws.’the pride o’ their pretty ’en ! 

Eb, but I loved ’em, me fine young 
men!” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(Exteacted feom the Diaey qp Toey, ISI.P.) 

House of Commons, Monday, Aimil 6. 

At third time of asking Home Eule 

Bill read a second time. Odd feature 
in curious sitting that hotly contested 
measure passed crucial stage witliont 
a division. House divided on 
Walter Long’s amendment for 
its rejection. When thereupon 
Speaker put tlie question that 

the Bill be now read a second 
time” there was none to say 
him nay. Some folk of hopeful 
habit see in this incident a 
forecast of the end. 

Debate unexpectedly decorous, 
not to say decidedly dull. Tim 
Healy did something to lift it 
out of rut. But he was more 
concerned to belabour John 
Eedmond and lo dig Devlin in 
the ribs than to argue merits 
of measure. Taunted liis much- 
loved fellow- patriot and coun- 
tryman with facing both ways 
on question of exclusion of 
Ulster. Attorney - General 
declared that Premier’s offer of 
exclusion for period of six years 
was still open. Eedmond, be 


dissatisfaction at top of his voice. Un- 
equal contest maintained for only a few 
minutes, when McKenna in charge of 
business of House during absence of 
his elders nipped in writh motion for 
Closure. 

This carried, Long's amendment 
negatived by 356 votes against 



A POBETASTE OE HOME RULE HAR^MONY. 

All*. Devlin hero intcruosed with a remark which was not 


would have been disappointed had it 
been possible for him to turn up to-day. 
So dark and dank that at three o’clock, 
wdmn Questions opened, electric light 
was turned on. Revealed dreary array 
of half-empty benches. Had Closure 
been promptly moved a count out 
27G. ; inevitable. 

As in time of w'ar the cutting 
off of superior oflicers brings 
comparatively young ones to 
chief command, McKenna (in 
tlie absence of I?remier, Chan- 
cellor OF Exchequer, and 
Foreign Secretary) sits in 
the seat of the mighty in charge 
of Government business. Fills 
the part excellently. Ten days 
ago Speaker cheered House by 
announcement that there should 
be no more Supplementary 
Qtiostions. Welcome resolution 
either forgotten or deliberately 
ignored. Supplementary Ques- 
tions, almost exclusively argu- 
inentative, assertive, or person- 
ally offensive, Iniiized about 
Treasury bench like bees at 
mouth of ])ive. Home Secre- 
tary, alert, self-possessed, deftly 
parried attack. 

While Questions on printed 



comes along and forces fresh oxygon 
into the corpse.” 

As for Devxjn, he was introduced 
accidentally at end of liarangue. Had 
interposed comment inaudible lo main 
body of House, but safely assumed not 
to be complimentary. William O’Brien 
turned round with angiw I’ctoif. 

“ There is,” mused Tim, one gentle- 
man from whom on historical grounds 
I had expected firmness in regard to 
Ulster. It is tlic gontlonuin 
who has just interrupted 
me, and the grounds of 
expectation are that in. 
ancient time downward 
from the flight of tbo earls 
the Devlins were tlie 
hereditary horse-boys of the 
O’Neills.” 

Remark x'>srhaps scarcely 
relevant to Home Rule l^iil 
or motion for its Second 
Reading. But it soothed 
Tim and didn’t hurt 
Devlin. 

Birrell having made 
cheery speech on situation 
generally, Peto rose with 
amiable intention of con- 
tinuing debate. House had 
had enough of it. Persist- 
ently cried aloudfordivision. 


Majority for Government, 80. Motion 
for Second Reading unchallenged amid 
prolonged cheering from Ministerialists 
and Irish Nationalists Bill read a second 
time. 

Business done . — For tliird time in 
course of throe successive sessions 
Ilome Rule Bill passes Second Reading 
stage. 

Tuesday . — Browning, longing to be 
in England “now that April’s there,” 



Amid hubbub Peto shouted alUy— Armenia, for in-stauco! 


If only Sir Edwaiid Carson Monged to ho:ro ether oppressed nation- 


entered Distinguished Strangors’G allory 
a small group of gorgeously clad princes 
from the storied East. They surveyed 
the scene with keen interest. In their 
far-off home they bad read and talked 
of the House of Commons, the central 
controlling force of wide-spread Empire, 
whereof their possessions were as a bit 
of fringe. They had travelled far to 
look upon it. And hero in this com- 
paratively small chamber, scantily 
peopled, they beheld it. 

Is this the faec that hiunched 
a thousand ships 
And stormed tlio topmost 
of Ilium'? 

Fortunately for reputa- 
tion of the House Rowland 
Hunt chanced to be to the 
fore. The other day, burn- 
ing with patriotism, he 
issued a circular letter ad- 
dressed to non-commis- 
sioned officers of the Army, 
iul vising them how to act 
in certain contingencies 
relating to Ulster. It hap- 
pens that one Crdwsley 
Inid previously circulated 
amongst soldiers at Aider- 
shot a handbill urging the 
men to disobey orders when 
on duty. lie was prose- 
cuted for inciting to mutiny, 
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convicted and sentenced. Members in 
Eadical stronghold below Gangway 
want to know wherein the two cases 
differ, and why, if Growsley is in gaol, 
the Memberfor South Shropshire should 
go free ? 

Attorney- General, to whom ques- 
tions were addressed, diplomatically 
discriminated. Game to conclusion not 
to employ ser\dces of Public Prose- 
cutor. So Eowland Hunt remains 
with us. 

Business done, — A couple of small 
Government Bills advanced a stage. 
House talked out at eleven o’clock. 

Wednesday, — x^djournment for brief 
Easter Holiday. Back on Tuesday. 

THE COWL. 

Murdoch McWhannel, 3, Poynings 
Avemte, Qlasgou\ N,W,^ to Messrs, 
Fairley and Wiling, house-factors 

there, January 3, 191- 

I have been seriously annoyed for 
some weeks now by a noisy chimney- 
cowl on your property at 15, Poynings 
Eoad. It is on the stack of chimneys 
at the rear of your property, and within 
about fifty yards of the back windows 
of this house. Daring the recent high 
winds the cowl has kept up a continual 
shrieking, day and night, which has| 
been extremely destructive to “ Nature’s 
sweet restorer, balmy sleep.” I trust 
that you will be so good as to have the 
cowl overhauled, and this cause of dis- 
turbance removed. 

Messrs, Fairley and Willing to Murdoch 
McWhannel, 

January 6, 19 1-. 

Be your letter of 3rd curt, the chim- 
ney cowl at 15, Poynings Eoad shall 
have our immediate attention. 

Murdoch McWhannelto Messrs, Fairley 
and Willing, 

January 7, 191-. 

I have to thank you for your prompt 
and courteous reply to my letter of 
3rd January, and am glad to know that 
the noisy cowl will have your immediate 
attention. 

The Same to the Same, 

January 14, 191- 

May I remind you that in your letter 
of 6th January you were good enough 
to promise that the noisy cowl at 15, 
Poynings Eoad would have your imme- 
diate attention ? Of course I know that 
it is difficult to get tradesmen to work 
so soon after the New Year holidays, 
but they should now be available, and 
the cowl is having a very serious effect 
on the health and nerves of the resi- 
dents here. 


Messr^s, Fairley and Willing to Mur- 
doch McWhannel. 

January 17, 191-. 

Be chimney cowl at 15, Poynings 
Eoad and your letter of 14th curt., we 
are surprised to receive same. We 
sent out a tra-desman on January 11, 
who reported same date that he had 
oiled and adjusted the cowl, and that it 
would give no further trouble. If you 
are still troubled, some other cowl 
must be causing it now. We under- 
stand, from enquiries made on the 
spot, that there is a noisy one, not on 
our property at all, but on Hathaway 
Mansions. We hope you will find this 
explanation satisfactory. 



Sir Edward Grey {in Sutlierla'ndshire on 
the day of the final debate on the Second 
Beading of the Home Buie Bill), “Ireland? 
Ireland ? Where have I heard that name ? ’ ' 

Murdoch McWhajmel to Messrs, Fairley 
and Willing. 

January 19, 191- 

I am surprised by the contents of 
your letter of 17th, for which I am much 
obliged. If your tradesman attended 
to a cowl on the back stack of your 
property at 15, Poynings Eoad, on 
January 11, he must have attended to 
the wrong cowl. One can readily 
understand that if he adjusted and 
oiled a cowl which had not been 
making any noise it would continue to 
be silent. The error might easily 
occur, especially so soon after the New 
Year holidays. This is the only ex- 
planation I can think of, for the noise 
has been as bad as ever. I trust you 
will have the matter further looked 
into, as the situation, especially in 
regard to my wife’s nerves, is becoming 
, more and more serious. 


Messrs, Fairley and Willing to Mur- 
doch McWhannel, 

January 23, 191-. 

In re chimney cowl at 15, Poynings 
Eoad and your letter of January 19, 
we can only say that it surprises us 
very much. We employ only the most 
competent tradesmen, who could not 
possibly make the kind of mistake you 
suppose. We beg to refer you to the 
part of our letter of January 17 refer- 
ring to Hathaway Mansions. 

Murdoch McWhannel to Messrs. Fairley 
and Willing, 

January 24, 191-. 

I regret very much the tone of your 
letter of January 23. It is hardly 
courteous to suggest, as your letter 
does, that I cannot distinguish between 
the noise of a cowl on Hathaway Man- 
sions, which are fully 150 yards away, 
and one which is practically just above 
my bedroom. As I write this letter, 
seated at a table at the window of my 
study, I can actually see the cowl 
shrieking — if you will pardon a figure 
of speech which has perhaps a Hibernian 
flavour. As my study is built out to 
the back of this house, it is parallel 
with your property at 15, Poynings 
Eoad. I am within fifty yards of the 
offending cowl. The noise it makes 
rises and falls in shrillness according 
to the speed at which the cowl revolves 
under the pressure of the wind. We 
are not disturbed at all by any cowl on 
Hathaway Mansions, but by this one 
of yours, about which I wrote you first 
so long ago as January 3. I have kept 
a diary of the cowl since then and for 
some days earlier, showing the number 
of hours per day that w^e have been 
annoyed by it, the number of times it has 
* prevented us from getting to sleep at 
the usual time, the number of nights 
we have been wakened from the same 
cause, and the number of mornings 
when we have been prematurely 
wakened, often as early as seven o’clock, 
and prevented from getting to sleep 
again. I shall be glad to send you a 
copy of this document for your informa- 
tion. The original I must retain, in 
case any legal proceedings should be 
necessary, as I have had each item in 
the diary certified by my wife and our 
bouse-tablemaid, a very intelligent and 
observant girl. I hope, however, it 
may not be necessary to take any legal 
steps, such as an action of interdict 
and damages at my instance, or a 
pi'osecution for nuisance at the instance 
of the public authority, which in this 
case would be the City Council, to a 
number of which body I am not altc- 
gethei' unknown. In fact I may say I 
took the' opportunity of mentioning the 




While the most elaborate attempts to draw attentiojt 

OFTEN PALL PLAT, 


SOMETIMES THE SMALLEST DEVIATION I^IOM TUB USUAL MAY 
PROVE IRRESISTIBLE. 


matter to Bailie McPartau at a muni- 
cipal conversazione to •which my wife 
and I were invited last week. I do not 
wish to trouble you by writing at' any 
undue length on this subject, but 1 
think it right and only fair to tell you 
that owing to the actual noise of the 
cowl, and perhaps even more (as our 
doctor says) to the mental strain of 
listening to hear whether it is going to 
begin again, my wife is on the verge 
of a complete nervous collapse, which, 
seems likely to necessitate some weeks' , 
rest cure in a nursing , home, and 
possibly a trip to the Canaries. I am 
advised by my lawyer that these are 
contingent liabilities, the burden of 
which would fall upon you as the 
owner of the cowl. In these circum- 
stances I feel sure you will favour the 
immediate removal of this nuisance. 

Messrs. Fairley and Willing to MtcrdocJi 
McWhannel. 

January 27, 191-. 

Your letter of 24th curt, will receive | 
immediate attention at the hands of 
our solicitors. Messrs. Samson and 
Samuel, 114, North Eegent Street, to 
whom perhaps you will kindly address 
any further communications you may 
think necessary re cowl. 


Gilbert Macdonald, 6,Poynings Avenue, 
Glasgotu, N.W., to George Willing, 
house factor. 

February 3, 191-. 

Dear Willing, — For Heaven’s sake, 
as an old friend, spike or remove the 
chimney cowl that McWhannel at No. 3 
has written you about. He has called 
on me twice and written three long 
letters, “ to enlist my sympathy and 
support.” Ho is the most poisonous 
kind of bore, and I ’ll gladly pay for the 
removal of the cowl, if that ’s the only 
way of muzzling him. ! 

Beply by telephone, summarised. 

Willing to Macdonald. 

February 4, 191-. 

I would do so, for friendsliip’s sake, 
but I’ve just sold the property. 1 
preferred that to having any more 
letters from him. 

Messrs. Fairley and Willing to Murdoch 
McWhannel. 

' February 14, 191-. 

Be your letters to Messrs. Samson 
and Samuel of January 29th and 31st, 
and February 2nd, 5th, 8th, 11th, and 
your telegrams of 12th and 13th, we 
have now pleasure in advising you that 


we have sold the property at 15, Poyn- 
ings Road, including the cowl, to the 
Corporation. We understand that tlie 
Corporation propose to use the pre- 
mises as a reception house in connec- 
tion with their Home for Lost Dogs, 
and we trust that this arrangement 
will be satisfactory to you. 

Commercial Candour. 

From an Oxford Street wine mer- 
chant’s advt. : — 

“Equal to the so-called First Quality 
brands.’* 

“He was defended by Mr. Macbottlc of 
whisky .” — Scotch pajper. 

The Macbottles (of whisky) are a very 
well-known Highland clan. 

** At Sapphire Lodge in Vincent 
Square, W. A. Randall Wells has 
lately painted two rooms in a manner 
which combines novelty very success- j 
fully with a sound tradition.” Speaking 
of the bedroom. The Times goes on to 
say that “ there are passages from the 
‘Sensitive Blast’ finely written on 
vellum in every panel.” Certainly this 
variation on the title of Shelley’s 
poem seems to “ combine novelty very 
successfully with a sound tradition.” 
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A VILLAIN IN REVOLT. 

I HAVE been in a fair dusfc-np in Denver 
City, 

Made many a baresark I'usb ; 

I have bluffed with Death in my time 
and scooped the kitty, 

Smashing a cool straight flush ; 

I have gouged my jack-knife deep in a 
victim’s thorax . 

(Golly, how the .blood did gush !) ; 

I have scalped some dozens of skulls 
with an Indian war- axe 
Without being put to the blush. 

I ’ve killed with stilettos at times and 
with crude sandbagging, 

Or a brute be^aying^in ; 

With a twisted cord I have frequently, 
done my scragging, 

And doped with devilish gin ; 

I remember once, in a boarding-house 
racket at Eio 

How my snickersnee snicked clean in ; 
And I booted a ^blackguard to death 
with consid’rable hrio 
One evening in Tien-tsin. 

I’ve run amok with a kris and sent 
men howling; 

With a kukri I ’ve killed my prey ; 

I ’m an amateur still — I admit ib — at 
disembow’ling, 

But I Ve settled a few that way ; 

And I mind me well (for I still can sniff* 
the afonia ’ ' - 

Of that particular fray) 

How I quartered and cut into ribbons 
some beggars at Boma 
On rather a busy day. 

. But I ’m blowed — being really a rabid 
humanitarian, 

And a vegetarian too — 

I If I mean to devour an unfortunate 
fellow Aryan 
In the Island of Oahu. 

! I have done dire deeds by request, with- 
i out any evasion, 

I But this thing I will not do ; 

If they won’t be content with a “fake” 

I ' for this single occasion, 

I My cinema job is through. 

! Prom a list of popular novels : — 

** The Beloved, Premier ^ by H. Maxwell. 
i Tlu Greater Laio^ by JViCToaiA Cross.” 

1 Politicians can take their choice. * 

! The Latest Cinema Poster. 

* ‘ Our Sea Rooms now open. 

, No Finer Death.” 

The Men that Matter, 
j Sound the clarion, Pilson, Pyfe, 

! To all the reading world proclaim 
! One signed half-column, straight from 
: life, 

^ * Is worth a page without a name. 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 

I HAD a terrible experience yesterday, 
one of life’s inky black hours which will 
bring a shudder whenever in future 
days memory seizes an idle moment to 
refresh herself. I had been dining with 
Scarfield and his mother at Hampstead, 
and with the entry of the coffee he had 
pleaded a sudden dyspepsia and with- 
drawn. So his mother, a dear colour- 
less old lady, undertook to entertain me. 
By her desire I lighted a cigar. 

She mentioned th^it she had just 
returned from a visit to Glasgow, and 
I remarked intelligently that Glasgow 
was a fine place. Considering for a 
moment, she observed that she thought 
the weather in Glasgow was colder 
than that of the South 'of England ; 
and I said, Yes^ very likely, I had heard 
so. In about two minutes she quali- 
fied her statement by informing me 
that the South of England was as a 
rule milder than Glasgow. I replied 
that it appeared to me very possible, 
adding recklessly that tjiey had pecu- 
liarly mixed . weather in Glasgow, 
which she seemed to think rather a 
questionable presentment of the case 
for the North, for she kept silent and 
ruminated for seven or eight minutes. 
My mind took a little excursion to 
Putney, where; 1 have friends. But, 
before,*! Had really settled at Putney, 
the lady’s voice intimated that perhaps 
they bad more rain in Glasgow than in 
the South of England. 

* I came back from Putney with a 
slight mental wi*encb, yet sufficiently 
clear-headed to say* decidedly that 
Glasgow, on the w’hole, had a much 
better climate than the South, because 
I had once spent a day there, and the 
sun shone the whole time, so I ought 
to know. Then I started off* again, and 
had just reached Walham Green (one 
does not speak of these places, but 1 
may tell you that it is a station on the 
way to Putney, where I have a friend), 
when she responded with lightning-like 
swiftness that it couldn’t be healthy to 
live in Glasgow. This bordered on 
repartee, so I countered rapidly with 
the brilliant suggestion that a good 
many people managed to live there, 
hoping she would mot score by the 
obvious rejoinder that a good many 
people died there. If she had, I can’t 
imagine how I should have extricated 
myself. Luckily she merely murmured, 
“ Ah, yes,” and reflected. I was just 
stepping off. the train at a station 
(Putney — to be explicit, it is a lady 
friend) when there seemed to be a 'Col- 
lision, and I caught myself saying, 
“Indeed!” though I don’t know why. 
She nodded approval, however, and I 
ventured on a med'tative “ Ye-es.” 


“But they don’t seem to mind,” she 
said, glancing at me blandly through 
her spectacles. “ Do they ? ” 

“ You see,” I answered, chancing it, 
“they are so used to it.”* She smiled 
and agreed. 

“ That must be the reason,” she said. 
For what, I hadn’t the remotest idea ; 
but this just shows what presence of 
mind will do for one in an emergency. 

“ What a difference they must find,” 
I went on boldly, and lapsed into a 
muse. She sighted it, however, and 
replied in less than five minutes — 

“You mean now that the old- 
fashioned ones are coming in again ? ” 

Here was a catastrophe. Did she 
refer to hats,* or. skirts, ^ or Christmas 
cards ? What- sudden driginal obser- 
vation had I unfortunately missed 
during that last journey South-west- 
ward ? At all costs I must keep ccol. 
I pulled myself together and plunged. 

“Yes,” I said. “You see the old- 
fashioned ones were so awfully tight, 
weren’t they ? ” 

“ Tight ? ” she echoed. “ Not tight,''' 

“ Well, not exactly tight,"! answered, 
feeling rather distracted. “I meant 
large.” 

She looked at me. suspiciously, I 
thought. “ I think they *re too long,” 
she said, “ and such a lot of people in 
them.” 

This was growing too complicated, 
and I wished heartily we had stuck to 
Glasgow and its weather. 

“ One finds them,” she added, so 
hard to follow.” 

I racked my miserable brain for any- 
thing that was lengthy, populous, and 
difficult to follow ; in vain. 

“ Still,” I gasped, glancing at the 
door, “one can always . . . one can 
generally . . . one can sometimes sit 
down ... for a rest ... if one is 
dreadfully tired,” I explained. 

She gazed at me reproachfully. 

“I don’t usually stand at the back 
of the pit,” she said. “ The last time 
Fred took me we had stalls.” 

“ How — liow jolly ! ” I murmured. 
“I was thinking of — of ” 

“ If you please, Mr. Fred would like 
some soda-water and a few biscuits 
taken up, Ma’am,” said the servant, 
entering softly, 

I rose. 

“ Must you go? ” protested my con- 
versationalist, “ Oh, 1 am so sorry 1 
But come again soon — you have kept 
me quite lively. Good-bye.” 

I took the tube to Charing Cross and 
changed there for Putney and Ethel. 
(Did I mention that her name 'was 
Ethel ?) But when I told Ethel about 
it afterwards she said she thought 
sarcasm in elderly ladies was very 
objectionable. 
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COMMBECIAL AET. 

Aceoss the sundering gulf of time 
I lift a song to you, 

Melodious as a minster cliimc, 

Loud, I expect, as two. 

Years have flown swiftly since vo 
met ; 

Do you, remembered one, forget 
The rapturous moment and sublime 
When I drew near to you? I bet 
A half-a-crcwn you do. 

Your name I never learned — Helene, 
Beryl, perhaps Marie, 

Phyllis, Lstelle, or merely Jane- 
lb maho3 no odds to me, 

I hymn you, maiden, none the less ; 

I toil in rhyme and metre ; yes, 

From noon till eve I bear the pain 
Of this prolonged poetic stress 
(With half-an-hour for tea). 

Carrots ycur hair was (f.c., red ; 
i Carrots ” is just my fun) ; 

Blue were jour eyes, and from tlien. 
sped i 

A gleam that mocked the suh— I 
I think that ’s so, but, as I say, 

Time has moved quickly since tl:al 
day, 

And few, too fow% the words wo saiv 
When languidly, as beauty may, 

You handed mo a bun. 

Calmly you took it from the place 
Where it was used to sit, 

And I can still recall the grace 
With which you dusted it. 

I paid you, and w^e parted ; so 
Life's rich adventures come and go ! 
And did that brief glimpse of yoiu 
face 

Set love within mo surging ? No, 

It didn't. Not a bit. 

I only sing because I must ; 

Not mine the fret, .the throb 
Of feveied passion ; verse is just 
My livelihood, or job. 

Searching for themes, I had a clear, 
Swift vision of your dial ; queer 
How such things happen, but 1 
trust 

These lines will bring mo in, my dear, 
£1 or 305. 

TEB BUENING QUESTION. 
Feeling that not all the representa- 
tive voices have been heard witli regard 
to the question of smoking in theatres, 
Mr. Punch has been making further 
inquiries. The replies are appended : — 
General Villa y Villa. 1 think 
that smoking should he permitted 
everywliere. 

Mr. Max Pemljebtox. I am totally 
opposed to giving -theatres the same 
comfortable rules as the variety halls. If 
people may smoke at musical comedies 
they are in danger of avoiding revues. 



AT THE COSTUMIER^S. 

“On YES, stir's smart, but she hasn’t an idea in IIEE VOCAIiULARY.” 


Mr. G. K. Ghestehton. I am in 
favour of giving the public all they 
want. Let them smoke if they wish 
to, everywhere and everywhen. Let 
them also chew and take snuff; a 
private snuff-box should be attached to 
every stall. 

Mr. Vicxon Geatsok. I ^vould sup- 
port smoking in tlieatres if jaipos were 
permitted. But of course they won't be. 

Mr. Beunabd Shaw {to whom no 
inquiry was addressed^ but that did not 
prevent Ms sending a long letter on the 
subject, ihepmyoriofiohich is that there 
should he no smoking anywhere). Had 
I ever smoked I should not now be the 
first intellectual in Europe. 

Sir James GmcRTON-BnowNE. No 
smoking in theatres for me. And if 1 


go to the Gaiety and fmd that a cigar 
or cigarette on my right or left singes 
my whiskers I will have the law of 
Mr. Geoi^ge Edwaedes. 

“ J/r5. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.'' 
Let there be smoking, but let some 
kind of control be kept on the brands 
of cigars that are smoked. 

Mr. Lloyd Geodoe. I am in favour 
of the extension of all taxable luxuries. 

Mr. Eustace Miles. Most London 
theatres are now so grossly over- venti- 
lated that I welcome the idea of tobacco 
as lielping to redress the balance. 

Master Anthony Asquith. Surely if 
ibere' is smoking in one house of en- 
tertainment there may bo smoking in 
another. I am sure my poor father 
would agree. 
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THE FEDERAL SOLUTION. 

{See the daily impers passim.) 

I. 

SiK, — At last a ray of sanity has fallen like oil on the 
troubled waters of the Irish controversy and has given a 
well-merited cold douche to the extremists on either side. 
It is now acknowledged that what for want of a better 
teiTH I may call the Federal Solution holds the field, and 
any attempt to expel it will only plunge the objector still 
deeper in the mire and cover him with ridicule from liead 
to foot. 

Long ago I adumbrated in the clearest possible way the 
fundamental outlines of this solution, and every hour which 
has passed has only sufficed to strengthen a conviction 
wdncli was already so deeply rooted as to be beyond the 
reach of hostile argument. What is now required to be 
done may be stated in a nutshell. Let the Government 
withdraw the present Home Eule Bill. They will thus 
dispose at once of the opposition of Mr. Bonar Law, Sir 
Edward Carson, Mr. J. L. Garvin and Mr. William 
O’Brien, and will provide themselves with a clean slate, 
which will be a peg on which any subsequent plan may be 
hung. Then let them bring in a Bill (or four or more 
Bills, if deemed necessary) for conferring autonomous 
govemments on all the counties of England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales, every county to have the option of 
excluding itself for a period of not less than fifty or more 
than a hundred years by a majority of two-thirds of its 
electorate, women to count as two on a division. At the 
same time let the House of Lords be so reconstituted as to 
become in truth an Imperial Legislature, subject, however, 
to the veto of a new and impartial body to be composed of 
Field-Marshals, Archbishops, Judges and retired Lieutenant- 
Governors. Our Oversea Dominions could come into this 
scheme at any moment, if so desired. To this plan I 
can see no objections whatever except, perhaps, that its 
execution will take time and will stand in the way of other 
legislation — but anything that is worth doing takes time, 
and, for my own part, I want no other legislation. 

Yours, etc., James B, Hornblower, 

Organising Secretary, 
Society of Federationists. 
ir. 

* [III answer to the above,) 

Sir, — Dr. Hornblower is at his old games. His plan for 
settling the Irish question is no plan at all, as I have 
frequently shown. Whenever it has been submitted to the 
fire of criticism it has been found that it will not wash. It 
is quite useless to try to mix oil and vinegar in a jug that 
will not hold water. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. I am a convinced 
supporter of a Federal Solution and have for many years 
endeavoured to remove the public apathy which I have 
found to exist in regard to this profoundly interesting 
question. My suggestion is that, in order to sift the matter 
thoroughly and, if possible, to strike out a new path, we 
should put our existing constitution into the melting pot 
and thus clear away the weeds which threaten to choke its 
fair growth. Let Parliament be a movable institution, 
sitting for one week in Australia, for one week in Canada, 
for one week in Ireland, and so on. In the course of a year 
it will have sat in all the component parts of the Empire, 
which will then, indeed, be an Empire on which the sun 
never sets, and in which Parliament always sits. It need 
not, of course, be the same Parliament in every case, but 
can be varied to suit local customs and prejudices. As a 
symbol of unity His Majesty the King might be conveyed 


by a special service of air-ships from one country to another, 
so that he might always open every Parliament in person. 
England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales would thus take 
their proper places in the Empii'e by the side of Barbados, 
Canada and British Guiana, and there would be no jealousy 
because all would be treated equally. Only in this way can 
civil war be avoided and Ulster be satisfied. 

Yours, etc., Benjamin Woollet, 

Chairman of the Amalgamated League 
for the Federation of the Empire. 

III. ; 

{Li ansiocr to the iico p'ceeding leUers.) 

Sir, — Professor Woollet and Dr. Hornblower are both 
wrong. The only way in which a Federal Solution, such 
as we all desire, can be brought about is to convert the 
existing House of Lords — no change being made in its con- 
stitution — into the supreme and only legislative assembty j 
of the whole Empire. The House of Commons, of course, 
would cease to sit, or it might take the place of the present 
London County Council. This is the true plan. All others 
are absurd. It is useless for people to say they do not want 
this. We insist on their having it. 

Yours, etc., Jonathan Firedamp, 

President of Council of the 
Federal Association. 


A MYTH OF BOND STEEET. 

{The latest thing in female head-toear, is said to be 
the Minerva'' Hat.) 

Forgive me if my nerves were somewhat shaken ; 
Pardon me if my pulse \vent pit-a-pat 

When I observed your tiny liead had taken 
To a Minerva ” hat. 

Love at my heart’s closed door, with loudest knockings, 
Won his admittance as I gazed on you 

Garbed in the gear of her, of all blue-stockings, 

The most superbly blue. 

For you seemed nobler far in form and feature; 

In wisdom, too, I deemed you now divine, 

And, though I felt myself a worthless creature, 

I swoi’e to make you mine, 

I said, “ I ’ll win this goddess. Thougli the siege is 
Long, I shall learn her wisdom if I can, 

Until in time she throws her nuptial segis 
Over her Super-man.” 

And then you spoke, in accents all too human, 

Glanced at me coyly from beneath your casque; 

My vision vanished, and I saw the woman 
Behind that heavenly mask. 

And straight I felt (so flippant was your mien) a 
Pain as I mused on Pallas and her fowl, 

And left the phantom of a faked Athena, 

A disillusioned Owl. 


Love’s Labour Lost- 

“Tlic Newcastle Niro Brigade were called u^jon last night to deal 

with an outbreak at , where jMr. J. G carries on business 

as a firelighter manufacturer. Before much damage had been done, 
the firemen were able to extinguish the flames with chemicals.*’ 

Newcastle Daily Journal* ' 
Once again we see how the economic instinct clashes with 
the artistic temperament. 
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A POINT TO POINT IN IRELAND. 

Owner of Ranh Bad Hone {loho has given the moiLUt to a stranger), '‘Bkgobra, I didn’t know a friend op ykr 

honour’s! Tell him to get down off that horse 1 Shore, I thought he was only a - saxon. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By M7\ Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

A REFLECTION that I coiild not resist after reading Love 
the Harper (Smith, Elder) was that tbo Boy appears in 
this volume as a very indifferent performer upon his instru- 
ment. Eor tlie muddle into winch he plunged the amatory 
affairs of the inhabitants of Downside was terrible. Down- 
side was a quiet delightful village, as lovingly described by 
Miss Eleanor G. Hayden, but tlie number of misplaced 
attachments it contained seemed, as Lady Bracknell once 
observed, “ in excess of that which statisticians liave laid 
down for our guidance.” There was Jo/m Harding, the 
hero, who began by courting Phyllis, and subsequently 
transferred his suit to lluth. There was Will, his brother, 
an even more inconstant lover, whom Phyllis (still nominally 
betrothed to John) adored at first sight, and who divided 
his own heart between Bath, Phyllis and the crippled Miss 
Mayling. Thera was also linih herself, who thought she 
had a Past (she hadn’t, at least it ^vas all right really; but I 
just in what sense it would be unfair to explain here) and 
therefore imagined herself for no man. The story begins 
with a wedding on the first page ; and what with one thing 
and another I began to fear that this was the last con- 
summation we were likely to get. But, of course, in the 
end But I shall not tell you how the couples finally 
I'e-sort themselves, because this is the author’s secret, and 
j one that she very craftily preserves till the last moment. 
It is arithmetically inevitable that there must be an odd 
woman left over in the end ; but as to her identity 1 was 


entirely wrong, and so probably will you be. This ending 
is perliaps the best thing-~I don’t mean the words in an 
unkind senso—about a pleasant if not very thrilling story 
of a country that Miss Hayden evidontly knows with the 
knowledge of affection. 

Perhaps some of those who remember J. Burgon 
Bicicerstetii captaining the Oxford soccer team four years 
ago maybe surprised to find him serving his apprenticeship 
at sky-piloting in Alberta. And very manfully and sin- 
cerely and tactfully he does it, to judge by the account 
which he nmdestly renders in The Land of Open Doors 
(Wells, Gardner). With headquarters at Edmonton ho 
rides and drives or swims (when the floods are out or the 
bridges down) across this untidy counti 7 from shack to shack, 
holding odd little services in dormitories aiid kitchens, and 
evidently making friends with the rough pioneer folk, rail- 
way men and small fanners, of liis assorted acquaintance. 
The discouragements of such a task must be immense; 
indeed, they peep through the narrative, reticently enough, 
for gi’ousing habits are not in the equipment of this staunch 
and cheery young parson, Ilis notes of this land of pro- 
mise and swift achievement are admirably observed, Ho 
lias the gift of characterisation with humour, is clever at 
reproducing evidently authentic and entertaining dialogues, 
and has caught the Western idiom, not only in^ these set 
reproductions, but unconsciously in his own writing, which 
is singularly straightforward and attractive, nor burdened 
with the sort of cleverness which the young graduate is apt 
to air. Neither is there anything of the prig in his compo- 
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sitien — his book abounds in reported words which 
earlier generation of clerics would certainly have censored— 
but when he is saddened by the indifference, the unplumbed 
materialism and what he sees as the wickedness of his 
scattered flock he might remember for his comfort that 
valid and sane distinction of the casuists between foimal 
and material sin. Anyway, good luck to him for a sports- 
man! 

I have often wondered wdiy so few novelists select the 
English Lake District as a fictional setting. I wonder still 
more after reading Barbara Lynn (Arnold), in which it is 
used vrith fine and telling efiect. Miss Emily Jeneinson s 
previous story showed that she had a rare sympathy with 
nature, and a still rarer gift of expressing it. Barbara Lynn 
does much to strengthen that impression. It is a mountain 
tale, the scene of which is laid in an upland farm, girt 
about by the mighty hills and the solitude^ of the fells. 
Here, in the dour old house of Graystones, is played the 
drama of Barbara and her sister Lncy ; of Peters who loved 
one and mariied the 
other ; of the feckless J oel, 
and the old bed-ridden 
great-grandmother, who 
is a kind of chorus to it 
all. Practically these five 
are the only characters. 

Of them it is, of course, 

Barbara herself who 
stands out most promin- 
ently, a figure of an aus- 
tere yet wistful dignity, 
of whom any novelist 
might be proud. I 
should hazard a guess 
that Miss Jeneinson 
writes slowly ; one feels 
this in her choice of 
words and her avoidance 
(even in the final tragic 
catastrophe) of anything 
approaching sensation- 
alism or melodrama. 

When all is said, how- 
ever, it is for its de- 
scriptions that I shall remember the book, 
mer, with the flocks calling in the night 


came upon me again. 


family-trees that make these two bulky volumes a perfect 
forest of Duffs. I know now exactly how Macbeth felt 
when he saw Birnam Wood descending on Dunsinane. No 
wonder he exclaimed/' The cry is still, They comeP When 
I looked at all these genealogies and lifelike portraits I had 
an appalling vision of this great army of Duffs of Cluny- 
beg and Hatton and Eetteresso and the rest advancing 
towards me solemnly waving their family -trees. In the 
van, with his Dunsinane honours thick upon him, marched 
Macdufe — Macduff, you know, who was also " Thane of 
Fife, created first Earl, 1057, w. Beatrice Banquo.” Then 
followed a long train of ofcher w^arriors— -General Sir 
Alexander, who fought in Flanders ; Captain George, who 
was killed at Trafalgar; Admiral Norwich and Admiral 
PrOBERT, also contemporaries of Nelson ; General Patrick, 
who slew a tiger in single combat with a bayonet; General 
Oommander-in-Chief Sir Beauchamp of our own day— and 
I was afraid. Not, you understand, of their swords, but of 
their trees. And then suddenly the spirit of Macbeth 

With him I shouted, '' Lay on, 
Macduft* ; and damn'd be 
he that first cries, Hold, 
enongli” But, luckier 
than he, I have lived to 
tell the tale, or rather 
to tell about it, and to 
recommend it to all those 
who have arborivorous 
tastes. I can promise 
them that they will 
heartily enjoy a good 
browse in the Forest of 
Duff. 


When a book is 
called The Sea Gaj^tain 
(Methuen) 1 do not 
think that -the hero 
ought to be the driest 
of dry-bobs for nearly a 
quarter of it. If, how- 
ever, Mr. H. C. Bailey 
is a slow starter he 
knows how to make the 
pace when he once gets 



OUR CURIO CRANKS. 

The man who collects the chalk used by famous billiard-players. 


The hot sum- 
for water; the 

storm on the slopes of Thundergray ; and the end of all 
things (which, pardon me, I do not mean to tell) — these are 
what live in the reader's mind. Barbara Lynn, in short, is 
an unusually imaginative novel, which has confirmed me 
in two previous impressions — first, that Miss Emily Jenkin- 
SON is a writer upon "^Thom to keep the apprecialtive eye; 
secondly, that Westmorland must be a perfectly beastly 
country to live in all the year round. Both of ^vhich con- 
clusions are sincere tributes, 

I wa§ at school, some years ago, with two brilliant twins 
called Duff, who between them captured, amongst other 
trifles, the Person, two Trinity scholarships, a Fellowship, 
and first place in the examination for the Indian Civil 
Service. I mention them here as an example of the 
minute care with which Alistair and Henrietta Tayler 
have compiled The Book of the Btoffs (Constable). For 
I find their names and achievements duly recorded in the 
list of (I should think) every male Duff born of the stock 
of Adam op Clunybeg, temp. 1590, from whom 'the present 
Duchess of Fife is ninth or tenth in descent. And that 
is only one branch of the clan, only one of the numerous ! It is, 


going; indeed, he travels so fast and so far that merely 
to follow him in fancy is ^ breathless business. When 
I have told you that Diccon belonged to the spacious 
times of Elizabeth, I need hardly add that his methods of 
winning fame and fortune on the sea were as rough as they 
were ready. Mercifully he had a steady head and a very 
strong back, or something must have given way under the 
strain that his creator puts upon him. No hero in modern 
fiction has jumped so frequently from the frying-pan into 
the fire with so little injury to himself. But if I cannot 
altogether believe in Diccon I admit an affection for him. 
He w^s as loyal a lover and friend as could be found in the 
Elizabethan or any other age, and although he treated 
troublesome men without mercy his behaviour to wminen 
was marked by the extreme of propriety; so, though you 
may insist that he was merely a pirate, I shall still go on 
calling him a gentleman-adventurer, and leave him at that, 


The Barbados Standard on an approaching Poyal 
visit : — 

“ The visit it is understood is fixed to begin on April and to last 
until April 25. The visit is probably unprecedented.’* 
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Says The Times “ Ifc used to be a 
tradition of British Liberal statesman- 
ship to support, without prospect of 
immediate advantage, the cause of 
nationality and freedom abroad ... It 
would at least be showing some inter- 
est to send a minister to Durasjzo.'* 
Here, perhaps, is a post for poor Mr. 
Masteeman. ... 

The Kerry News states that it prefers 
pigs to Englishmen. This 
seems a queer — almost an 
ungracious — way of express- 
ing its desire for a Home 
Eule Government. 

Oil has been discovered in 
Somaliland, and it is 
rumoured that the Govern- 
ment is at last about to 
realise that its obligations 
to our friendlies demand a 
forwiard move against the 
Mullah. 


Futurism is apparently 
spreading to the animal 
vroiid. The following adver- 
tisement appeared in a recent 
issue of Lloyd's : — 

“ Dyer — Fancy Color Dyer 
for Ostrich required,’' 

There is a dispute, we see, 
as to who invented Eevues. 
But, even if the responsibility 
be fixed, the guilty party, 
we have no doubt, will go 
scot-free. ... 


The inhabitants of Bugs- 
worth in Derbyshire, are, 
TheMailiells us, dissatisfied 
with the name of their vil- 
lage. A former parish coun- 
cillor has suggested that it 
shall be changed to Bux worth, 
on the ground that it was once a great 
hunting centre, and took its name from 
the buck, which used to be found in 


Mr. George Mitchell, of Bolton, had 
to pay M. Oarpentier, of Paris, no 
less than £100. 

Old horse tramway-cars are being 
offered by the London County Council 
for sale at from £3 to £5 each. They 
are suitable for transformation into 
bungalows, tool-sheds, sanatoria and 
the like, ... .u 

Last week, at Bristol, eleven brothers 
named Hunt, of Pucklechurch, played 



According to The Evening News' 
critique of the exhibition of the Inter- 
national Society: — “Two statues by 
Eodin dominate- the gallery. One, 
‘Benediction,* is in his early manner, 
but by Lord Howard de Walden." We 
suspect that there was division of 
labour here. Eodin sculped it (in his 
early manner) and Lord Howard de 
Walden said, “Bless you" (probably 
in his later manner). 

s;: j;: 

>[s 

New York Suffragettes have been 
discussing the question, 
“ Ought women to propose? " 
and one of them has stated, 
“ I am seriously thinking of 
proposing to a man*’ — and 
now, we suspect, she is won- 
dering why her male acquain- 
tances are shy about stopping 
to talk to her. We ought 
to add that her name, as 
reported,^ is Miss Bonnie 
Ginger. 

We hear that, as a x'esult 
of a contemporary drawing 
attention to Chicago’s 
leniency towards women mur- 
derers, ladies whose hoblxy is 
homicide are now flocking^ to 
that city and it is becoming 
uncomfortably overcrow’ded. 

;I; 

“Frau Krupp von Bolden," 
we are told, “is the largest 
payor of war tax in Germany. 
Her contribution amounts to 
£440,000:" We have a sort 
of idea, however, that shogets 
some of this back. 


The Yotmyer Brother {in an awestmeh whisper). “Say, 'Okacto, 
ARE YOU SURE WE ’RE RIGHT FOB THE GALLERY ? THERE ’S A CVENT 
BEHIND WIV SPATS ON I" 


a football match against a team com- 
posed of tlie< Miller family, of Bris- 
lingion. We are always pleased to see 
gi'eat numbers there. The present j these practical object-lessons in^ the 
name has also a distinct suggestion of advantage of having large families — 
the chase about it. a custom which is in danger of falling 

’ 'into desuetude. 

Extract from a speech by Colonel! ^ " 

Seely on the recent Army crisis; — | “ The Liberal Party, tlie Tory Party, 

“ The only difference is that I am ' and the llouse^ of Lords^ are nothing 
£5,000 a year poorer. ... I am not 'against the united intelligence of de- 
less Liberal but more Liberal after ; raocracy," said Mr. Eamsay Mac- 
what has happened." To be more i Donald at a meeting to celebrate the 
liberal after suffering financially does I “ coming of age" of the Independent 
tho ex-War Minister credit. Labour Party. We are of the opinion 

that Mr. Eamsay MacDonald should 
know better than ta impose upon 
youth like that. Maxima debctxir imeris 
revfcrentia. 


“ Sir John ColUo ridiculed tho 
present system by which 522,000 
doctors depend for iiu income on 
their capacity to please their 
parents .” — Labour Leader. 

And not only doctors. The 
Temple is full of people in 
the same ridiculous position. 


jjt 


The fees charged by beauty doctors 
are tending -to become more exoi'bitant 
than ever. To have his eyes darkened, 


“IMathilde explained (her name, of course, 
was IMathilde really but peasants in Normandy, 
and for that matter all over HVixncc, are 
curiously inaccurate with namen, and often 
misplace letters in this manner).” 

“ Evening News ” Feuilleton, 

The printer of the above must he care- 
ful when he crosses the Channel, or ho 
may pick up this bad habit. 

“Tonight and tomorrow they will play a 
matched game of 1,500 points — ^750 each 
night. A local billiard enthusiast has oifored 
^100 to cither of tho players who scores a 00 
break or better. This to tho average billiard 
player scorns a tremendous break.” 

Vancouver Daily Paper. 

But not to us. 
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POLITICS ON THE LINKS* 

I PUT down my morning paper as I 
left the train for the golf club. It con- 
tained the interesting news that the 
Parliamentary Golf Handicap had been 
postponed lest fiery politicians should 
run amok with their clubs* Isighed^for 
the spectacle of Bonae v. Bogey (The 
ChanoeiiLOe) would have beaten the 
Mitchell-Oaepentier fight. Then it’ 
cams home to me that I, a golfer, a citi- 
zen; a* voter,' was taking no part in the 
' great political struggle of the. day. 1 
had not even declined to deal with my 
bufccher because he was a Conservative, 
or closed my wife’s draper’s account 
because he was a Liberal. It is a curi- 
ous fact, worthy the serious attention 
of political philosophers, that butchers ; 
are always Conservative and drapers; 
= always Liberal. 

‘ I reachedthe club-house, and thedfirst 
' man I saw was Bedford. Now Bedford 
is a scratch player and a vice-president 
of a Liberal Association. He has a 
portrait of Lloyd George in his dining- 
room, 

“ Play you a round, old man, and give 
you ten,” he said cheerfully. 

I had to do something for my country, 
** Never,” I replied sternly. “ I do not 
play with homicides.” 

What are you talking about? ” asked 
. Bedford, who is an estate agent when 
he isn’t 'golfing. ♦ ' 

I merely, say,” I replied, “ that I 
will play with no man who deliberately 
connives at the slaughter of his fellow- 
citizens. Every Liberal vote is a vote 
for civil war.” 

“ Man, this is a golf links, not Hyde 
Park.” 

“ I regret the course I have to take, 
but my conscience is imperative. Away! 
your dubs are blood-stained.” 

Bedford shrugged his shoulders and 
went off to get the professional to go 
round with him. 

The next man to drop in was Pobson. 
He is a Grand Knight Imperial (or 
something similar) of the Primrose 
League, and makes speeches between 
the ventriloquist and the step-dancer at 
their meetings.' He has signed the 
Covenant, and reads every column 
Mr. Gaevin writes. In fact, I attri- 
bute it entirely to Mr. Garvin’s effect 
on the nerves that his handicap has 
been increased from plus two to 
scratch, 

'‘Want a round? Give you eight 
strokes,” he began. 

No, Sir ; not with a man who tam- 
pers with the Army,” 

'‘You’re either mad,” said Pobson, 
“ or else you ’ve been reading The Daily 
Nexo&J' - ' ' 

;! I will say this for Pobson — ^lie seemed 


inclined to believe in my madness as the 
more credible alternative. 

“ Enough of this. Do you think I will 
be seen playing with a man who ruins 
our noble Army to gratify petty political 
spite? Every Conservative vote means 
an Army mutineer.” 

“ Mad,” said Pobson, still charitable, 
as he left me. 

Then there entered a dear old stranger 
and my heart opened to him at once. 

“ I don’t know whether you ’re wait- 
ing for a game, Sir,” he began. ^ 

“ Certainly,” I said. - " I Im-auEwiully 
rotten player. Ashamed to mention my 
handicap.” 

“Can’t be worse than_I am, Sir. 
There’ll be a pair of us.' What shall 
we play for? I like to have something 
on it.” . . - 

“ What you like,” I replied. “ Box 
of balls if you wish.” 

“Bight/’ 

And away we went. I beat him by 
eight up and seven to play and was 
marching triumphantly up to the club- 
house when Bedford intercepted me.' 

“ What’s your game? ” he said. “ You 
wouldn’t play with me and now you’ve 
played a round with our Candidate.”. 

“ Bedford,” I said, “ when t^t dear 
old gentleman came along I felt that I 
had acted improperly in introducing 
political acerbity on the links. I was 
wrong, and as a proof of it I am willing 
to play level with any politician in the 
club'for the same stakes— providing that 
his handicap is over twenty.” 

^^PEBEANT^ gUI ANTE NOS, . 

[“ Before the Love of Letter.^, overdone, 
Had swamped the sacred poets with them- 
selves. “—TjBiVNYSf ON.] 

“ The poets of an older time,” 
Grumbled Bossetti Jones one day, 

I “ Have used up every blessed rhyme 
i And collared every thought sublime, 
Leaving us nothing new to say. 

“They’ve sung the Game of War as 
played 

By gods and men, heroic peers ; 

They ’ve sung the love of man and maid, 
To Life their laughing tribute paid, 
Nor grudged grim Death bis toll of 
tears, 

“ What can a modern poet sing, 
Describe, imagine or invent ? 

They’ve been before, they’ve tapped 
the spring. 

They ’ve laid their hands on everything, 
Staked out the spacious firmament. 

“ Last week, a line that did me proud 
Flashed on me, * strolling down the 
Strand : — 

' I wandered lonely as a cloud ; ’ 

Then conscience suddenly avowed 
The simile was second-hand. 


“ Take birds, for instance. No remark 
Of mine on birds could but be stale ; 
Shelley and Woedswoeth own the 
lark I 

(Which Shakspeare too had bid us: 
hark), ^ I 

While Keats has bagged the nightin- 1 
gale. I 

“With rose and lily surfeited, I 

Burns sang the daisy. Here’s a! 
fraud j 

Of Tennyson’s : I might have said | 
How daisies crimson ’neath the tread ? 
Of more attractive girls than Mattel I i 

“You think you’ve something up to- 
date? • , ! 

You *11' find it ’s been already doiie ; ; 
I ’d like to clean the blooming slate ; ‘ 

Their foptprints I ’d obliterate ; | 

I want my corner in the sun,” i 

He ceased. “ Yet your revenge,” I said, I 
Taking a classic from his shelves, 

“ Is ampje, surely ” ; there I read 
How moderns vex the sacred dead, 

Swarajping old poks with themselves. ; 

,1 ’ ' " * ! 

CAUTIOUS CONCLUSIONS. 

{By a Westminister ing Angel) 

[‘ ‘ Lookhig back at wliali has been achieved, 
we can gaiin fresh courage for the perplexities 
of the inomeut, in the sure and certain hope 
that with' energy and goodwill the task of 
social amelioration will bo safely accomplished, 
if never finished.’* 

“ Westminster Gazette ” leading article. 
While then we admit that President 
Wilson’s technical violation of his 
policy of non-intervention is fraught 
with possibilities of difficulty if not of 
actual danger for the United States, we 
! can at least fortify ourselves with the 
I reassuring consolation that, where 
I righteous intentions are backed by a 
j strong arm, the odds are generally in 
favour of their prevailing, even though 
they may never be victorious. 

The prospects of a pacific solution 
of the Ulster problem, though they 
have not visibly improved in the last 
week, at least cannot be said to liave 
substantially altered for the worse. 
But the atmosphere, though no longer 
electric, is not yet unclouded. All that 
can be safely said is that, if only the 
Government continue to play the game 
with the ' same forbearance, tenacity, 
and transparent honesty that they have 
shown in the past, the gulf that yawns 
between the extremists on either side 
must one day be filled up, though never 
bridged. 

As we reflect on the happenings of 
the last year, we cannot but be sensible 
of a salutary cUtente in the relations of 
Germany and Great Britain. That 
this should lead to a closer under- 
standing, and ultimately to an alliance, 









TYPICAL SPRING BLOSSOMS IN OUR GARDEN SUBURB. 


befcweon -the two Powers must bo the 
heartfelt prayer of every patriotic 
Liberal. But -good wishes are seldom 
loperatlve unless they are backed by 
action. It is the duty of every lover of 
his country to labour unremittingly to 
promote this object, and at the same 
time to resign himself to the con- 
viction that ho may not live to see his 
aim realised, though his descendants 
may witness its translation into ac- 
tuality, oven if its consummation is 
indefinitely postponed. 

The vagaries of feminine fashion 
are undoubtedly a source of misgiving 
and disquietude to those, like ourselves, 
'who favour the extension of civil rights 
to women. But; amid all the evi- 
dences of frivolity and extravagance 
which pain the judicious, we need 
never relinquish the hope that, onco the 
pendulum swings backwards into the 
direction of sanity, its retrogression 
will probably be beneficial, even though 
we cannot pronounce it satisfactory. 

President Huerta : “ Morituri te 
salutamus ? I don't think," 


EASY FEUIT. 

He gob in at Peterborough ; I spotted 
him at onco by the way he talked to tlie 
porter. 

He sat down lioavily and looked round 
the carriage for victims. I was doomed. 
The only other passenger in it had been 
asleep since Grantham. 

I snatclied up my paper and buried 
my head in it and shut my ej^'cs. Ten 
soconds elapsed. 

“ 1 bog your pardon, Sir 

“ Not at all," I said gruffly. 

“ But your paper 's uj)3ide down." 

“ Yes. 1 always read papers upside 
down. Ihn ambidextrous." 

Ten seconds more silence. 

“ What do you think of this weather 
w'e 'ro having ? " 

Nothing," I said curtly. I gave up 
the paper in despair and looked hard 
out of the window. I knew the man 
was staring at me and compassing a 
new attack. 

He leant over at last. 

“Now, what are your views on 
Ulster?" 

I I couldn’t say “Nothing" again ; but, 


even so, 1 retained some presence of 
mind. 

“ I am a convinced Plome Euler, and 
I never argue,” I snapped. 

“I happen to have gone into the 
question pretty thoroughly," he began. 

About ten minutes later he stoi:>po I 
talking and looked at mo triumphantly. 

“Now, what answer have you to 
that ? " he said. 

“ None," I aclinitted, 

“But you said " 

“ I 'm a convinced Anti-Horne Ruler." 

“But just now you said " 

“I know. But you Vo convinced 
me," 

Ho snorted violently and relapsed 
into amooly silence until tho other man 
awoke at Finsbury Park, 

The Vicar of St. John’s, Carlisle {The 
Carlisle JoicrnalteHh us), in moving tho 
adoption of tho past year’s accounts, 
said : — 

“About £9 wafi saved through not paying 
tho choir-boys, and the result had been most 
satibfaefory.^ 

The note of satisfaction in the choir- 
boys' voldbs is ^aid to be very touching. 
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THE SLUGGARD. 

Mt Uncle James, whose memoirs I 


am a pleasure to all with whom I come “ And then suddenly it flashed upon 
in contact.” l^oen a serious 

He settled himself more comfortably mistake. 


am now preparing for publication, was upon the pillows andlistened luxuriously “‘Wait! I called, 
a many-sided inan; but his chief for a moment to the sound of rushing “‘What s the niatter now? asked 
characteristic, I am inclined to think, housemaids in the passage. the leader of the firing squad, 

was the indomitable resolution with “ Late rising saved my life once,” he “ * A^tter . 1 said. ‘Look at the 

which, disregarding hints, entreaties said. “ Pass me my tobacco pouch.” sun. The court-martial distinctly said 
and even direct abuse, he would lie in He lit his pipe and expelled, a cloud that I was to be shot at sunrise. Do 
bed of a morning. I have seen the of smoke. - . this sunrise. It must be 


domestic staff of his hostess day after 
day manoeuvring restlessly in the pas- America. There was the usual revolu- It s not our fault, said the firmg- 
sage outside his room, doing all those tion in the Eepublic which I ^ had party. ‘ We came to your cell all 

things which women do who wish to visited in my search for concessions, right, but you y/ouldn’t get up. You 

rout a man out of bsd without moving and, after due consideration, I threw in told us to leave it on the mat.* 

Uncle James an inch. Footsteps might my lot with the revolutionary party. “ 1 did remember then having heard 

patter outside his door; voices might It is usually a sound move, for on someone fussing about outside my cell 
call one to the other; knuckles might rap these occasions the revolutionists have door. 

the paud^ ; ' relays of shaving- water generally corrupted the standing army, “ ‘ That ’s neither here nor there,* I 
might fea-dumped on his wash-stand; and they win before the other side has said firmly. ‘ It was your business to 
but devil a bit would Uncle James time to re-corrupt ifc at a higbor figuie. shoot me at sunrise, and you haven’t 


It was when I was in South | nearly lunch-time.* 


' It ’s not our fault,’ said the firing- 


budge, till finally the enemy, 
giving in,- would bring him 
his breakfast in bed. Then, 
after a leisurely cigar,, he 
would at last rise and, having 
dressed himself with care, 
come downstairs and be the 
ray of sunshine about the 
home. 

For many years I was 
accustomed to look on Uncle 
James as a mere sluggard. 
I pictur^ ants raising their 
antennm scornfully at the 
sight of him. I was to learn 
that not sloth but a deep pur- 
pose dictated his movements, 
or his lack of movement. 

“My boy,” said Uncle 
James, “more evil is wrought 




. done it. I claim a re-trial on 
' a technicality.* 

I “ Well, they stormed and 
; blustered, but I was adamant; 
iand in the end they had to 
I take me back to my cell to l)e 
'■ tried again. I was condemned 
, to be shot at sunrise next 
j morning, and they went to 
; the trouble of giving me an 
alarm clock and setting it for 
3 A.M. 

“But at about eleven 
o’clock that night there was 
: another revolution. Some 
I revolutionaries revolted 
. against • the revolutionaries 
1 who had revolted against the 


“My boy,” said Uncle ” ' ’ revolutionaries who had re- 

James, “more evil is wrought! Pavemei^t mt yet recovered the mne which ^ I yolted against the Govern- 

by early rising than by want George-thb Suefbagbxtes is coming.” having re-re-eor- 

of thought. Happy homes b — - rupted the standing army, 

are broken up by it. Why do men In South America, tlmce armed is ho they swept all before them, and at 
leave charming wives and run away who has his quarrel just, but six times about midnight I was sot free. I re- 
with quite unattractive adventuress,es ? he who gets his bribe in fast. On the call that the new President kissed me 
Because good women always get up occasion of which I speak, however, a on both cheeks and called me the 
early. Bad women, on the other hand, hitch was caused by the fact of another saviour of his country. Poor fellow, 
invariably rise late. To prize a man party revolting against the revolutionists there was another revolution next day, 
out of bed at some absurd hour like while they were revolting against the and, being a confirmed early riser, lie 
nine-thirty is to court disaster. To revolutionary. -party which had just got up in time to be shot at sunrise.” 
take my own ease, when I first wake upset thp existing Government. Every- Uncle James sighed, possibly with 

in the morning my mind is one welter thing is very complicated in those , regret, but more probably with happi- 

of unkindly thoughts. I think of all part?}. You will remember that the ness, for at this moment they brought i 

the men who owe me rnoney, and hate Tango came from there. in his breakfast, 

them. I review the regiment of women “ Well, the long and the short of it 

who have refused to marry me, and was that I was captured and condemned it would bo amusing^ if it were not atli- 

loathethem. I meditate on my faithful to be shot. I need not go into my letic, to read that this satirist who ridiculed 
dog, Ponto, and wish that I had kicked emotions at the time. Suffice it to say sentiment made himself ridiculous by falling 
him overnight. To introduce me to that I was led.out and placed with my 'dolently in love with a young girl of ei^^^ 
the human race at that moment would back against an odobe wall. The tt i Wmm^peg eeg^amc 

be to let loose a scourge upon society, firing-party raised their rifles. He who runs may read-~but appa- 

But what a difference after I have lain “ It was a glorious morning. The sun mustn t be amused, 

in bed looking at the ceiling for an was high in a cloudless skv. Everv- i^r^. • ^ 4.1. n • • 4.1 * i 

1- j T ° D4S.J. It IS known the play IS m three acts and 

hour or so. ^he milk of human kind- where sounded the gay rattle of the nine scenes, and that there is an exceptionally 
ness comes surging back into me like a rattle-snake and the mellow chirrup of long cast, but beyond that the strictest scenery 
tidal wave. I love my species. Give !the hydrophobia- skunk and the gila ts being preserved.’’---Birmmfjr/ia7»DaiZ?/iliaiZ. 
me a bit of breakf^t then, and let me monster. It vexed me to think that I ^ Which . will be good news for Mr, 
enjoy a quiet meditative smoke, and F was so soon to leave so peaceful a scene, ‘Gordon Craig. 
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GBUB STREET GOSSIP. 

{By our Special Parasitic Penman) 

JSoio I Got There and Back is the title 
of a new story of adventurous explora- 
tion which Messrs. Jones, Younger 
announce for immediate publication. 
The author, Mr. J. Minch Howson, 
whose text has been revised by the 
publishers, has had some astonishing 
experiences as a bonzo-hunter in the 
Aruwhimi forest. On one occasion he 
was rescued by a mad elephant from 
the jaws of an okapi, into which he 
had inadvertently fallen while’ flying 
from a gorilla. During his residence 
among the pygmies Mr. Howson became 
such an adept with the long blow-pipe 
that they oflered liim the headship of 
the tribe; but, as this involved the 
adoption of anthropophagous habits, 
he was reluctantly obliged to decline 
the honour, 

Mr. Bamborough, tlic famous vio- 
linist, who recently changed his name 
by deed poll from Bamberger, has 
compiled a further volume of reminis- 
cences based on his experiences as a 
travelling virtuoso in all four hemi- 
spheres, Some of these have already 
been made public in the Press, but in a 
condensed form. He now tells us for 
the first time in full detail his .astound- 
ing adventures in New Guinea, where 
he was captured and partially eaten by 
cannibals, and his awful ordeal in the 
Never-Never Land, when he was at- 
tacked simultaneously by an emu and 
a wallaby, and conquered them both 
by the strains of his violin. The 
volume, which will be published by 
the House of Pougher and Kloimer, 
is profusely illustrated with portraits 
of Mr. Bamborough at various stages 
of his career, before and after the 
execution of tho deed poll; of Mrs. 
Bamborough and their three gifted 
children, VVotan, Salome and Isolde 
Bamborough ; and of her father, Sir 
Porapey Boldero, F.R.G.S., formerly 
Attorney-General of Pitcairn Island. 
It is further enriched with a number of 
letters m facsimile from the Begum of 
Bhoi>al, General Huerta, the Lord 
Chief Justice, Madame Humbert, 
Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, Mr, Clement 
Shorter, Mrs. Alec Tweedie and 
the late Kino Theebaw of Burmah. 

Messrs. Vigo announce the speedy 
publication of a volume of reminiscences 
from the pen of Count Lio Eotsac, thC' 
famous I3ohemian revolutionary. In it 
special interest attaches to the long and 
desperate struggle between the Count 
and his rival, Baron Aracsac, which 
ended in the supersession of the latter 
and his confinement in the gloomy 
fortress prison of Niola Stelbat. 

Miss Poppy McLurktn, frhe composer 



HOW TO TAKE YOUR 

“Why, Mrs. Codlins, 'ow are you, ’o^ 

TO FOR AGES.’* “ NO, MrS. WlIlDDl 

of that delightful song Peter Popinjay, 
of which over a quarter of a million 
copies have been sold or given away, 
has expanded the four verses of her 
lyric into a full-length novel, which 
Messrs. Gulliver will publish under the 
same title. Miss McLurkiii, who is 
still on the sunny side of thirty, is 
one of tho few female performers on 
tho bagpipes in the literary profession. 

New novelists are always welcome 
if only for the titles of their books, for, 
after all, perusal of their contents is not 
compulsory. In this category may be 
included Telepathic Theodora, by Beryl 
Smuts ; The Bottenest Story in the 
World, by Dermot Stuggy ; and In the 
Doldrums, by Wally Gogg, 


\ 

I 



PART IN A DIALOGUE. 

V ARE YOU? I ’aVEN’T SEEN YOU TO SIUiAK 

!N; no more ’aven’t I you, neither.” 


The Latest Cinema Poster. 

“Amazing Realistic Brama, featuring Big 
Game Hunting. 

1500 feet-— Between Man and Beast.” 
This is not realistic enough for us. 

Scon on an Islington baker's shop 
“Current Bread.” 

A marked improvement on tho stab 
back-numbers supplied by somo bakers. 

“ Wo understand that Princo William of 
Wiod intends to proclaim himself King of 
Albania as soon as certain technical difficulties 
have been overcome.” — Times. 
Unfortunately there are several thou- 
sand technical difficiiltios " — all 
armed. 
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THE OBVIOUS- 

Ceoa had been calling on a ne^vly- 
tnarried friend of hers. They had been 
school-girls together ; they had looked 
over the same Algebra book (or what- 
ever it "was that Celia learnt at school 
— I have never been quite certain) ; 
they bad done their calisthenics side by 
side ; they had compared picture-post- 
cards of Lewis Waller. Ah me ! the 
fairy princes they had imagined to- 
gether in those days . . . and here am 
I, and somewhere in the City (I believe 
he is a stockbroker) is Ermyntrude’s 
husband, and we play our golf on 
Saturday afternoons, and complain of 
our dinners^ and Well, anyhow, 

they were both married, and Celia had 
been calling on Ermyntrude. 

“ I hope you did all the right things,’’ 
I said. ‘'Asked to see the wedding- 
ring, and admired the changing little 
house, and gave a few hints on the 
proper way to manage a husband.” 

“Eather,” said Celia. “But it did 
seem funny, because she used to be 
older than me at school.” 

“ Isn’t she still? ” 

“Ob, no ! I ’m ever so much older 
now. . . . Talking about wedding- 
rings,” she went on, as sbe twisted her 
own round and round, “she’s got all 
sorts of things written inside hers — the 
date and their initials and I don’t 
know what else.” 

“There can’t be much else— unless 
perhaps she has a very large finger.” 

. “Well, I haven’t got anything in 
mine,” said Celia mournfully. She took 
off the offending ring and gave it to me. 

On the day when I first put the ring 
on her finger, Celia swore an oath that 
nothing but death, extreme poverty or 
brigands shcrarld ever remove it. I swore 
too. - Unfortunately it fell oil* in the 
course of the afternoon, which seemed 
to break the spell somehow. So now 
it goes off and on just like any other 
ring, I took it from her and looked 
inside. 

“There are all sorts of things here 
too,” I said. “ Beally, you don’t seem 
to have read your wedding-ring at all. 
Or, anyhow, you ’ve been skipping.” 

“ There’s nothing,” said Celia in the 
same mournful voice. “ I do think you 
might have put something.” 

I went and sat on the arm of her 
chair and held the ring up. 

“ You’i’o an ungrateful wife,” I said, 
“after all the trouble I took. Now 
look there,” and I pointed with a pencil, 
“ what ’s the fii'st thing you see ? ” 

“ Twenty-two. That ’s only the ” 

“ That was your age when you 
married me. I had it put in at enormous 
expense. If you had been eighteen, 
the man said, or — or nine, it would 


have come much cheaper. But no, I 
would have your exact age. You were 
Wenty-two, and that’s what I had 
en graved on it. Very well. Now what 
do you see next to it ? ” 

“ A crown.” 

“Yes. And what does that mean? 
In the language of — er — crowns it 
means ‘ You are my queen.’ I insisted 
on a crown. It would have been 
cheaper to have had a lion, which 
means — er — lions, but I was determined 
not to spare myself. Eor I thought,” I 
went on pathetically, “ I quite thought 
you would like a crown.” 

“Oh, I do,” cried Celia quickly, “if 
it really means that.” She took the 
ring in her hands and looked at it 
lovingly. “ And what ’s that there ? 
Sort of a man’s head.” | 

I gazed at her sadly. 

“You don’t recognize it? Has a 
year of marriage so greatly changed; 
me ? Celia, it is your Eonald ! I sat I 
for that, hour after hour, day after | 
day, for your sake, Celia. It is not a ; 
perfect likeness; in the small space; 
allotted to liim the sculptor has hardly' 
done me justice. But it is your 
Eonald. . . . And there,” I added, 
“ is his initial ‘ r.’ Oh, woman, the 
amount . of thought I spent on that 
ring I ” 

She came a little closer and slipped 
the ring on my finger. 

“ Spend a little more,” she pleaded. 
“There’s plenty of room. Just have 
something nice written in it — some- 
thing about you and me.” 

“ Like ‘Pisgah ’ ? ” 

“ What does that mean ? ” 

“ I don’t know. Perliaps it ’s 
‘ Mizpab,’ or ‘ Ichabod,’ or ‘ Habakkuk.’ 
I’m sure there’s a word you put on 
rings — I expect they’d know at the 
shop.” 

“ But I don’t want what they know 
at shops. It must be something quite 
private and special.” 

“ But the sho]} has got to know about 
it when I tell them. And I don’t like 
telling strange men in shops private 
and special things about ourselves. I 
love you, Celia, but ” 

“ Tliat would be a lovely thing,” she 
said, clasping her hands eagerly. 
“What?” 

“ ‘ I love you, Celia.’ ” 

I looked at her aghast. 

“ Do you want me to order that in 
cold blood from the shopman? ” 

“ He wouldn’t mind. Besides, if he 
saw us together he’d probably knovr. 
You aren’t afraid of a goldsmith, are 
you?” 

“I’m not afraid of any goldsmith 
living — or goldfish either, if it comes 
to that. But I should prefer to be 
sentimental in some other language 


[ than plain English. I could order 
*Gara sposa,' or— or 'Spaghetti* or 
anything like that, without a tremor.” 

“But of course you shall put just 
whatever you like. Only — only let it 
be original. Not Mizpalis.” 

“ Eight,” I said. 

For three days I wandered past gold- 
and-silversmiths with the ring in my 
pocket . . . and for three days Celia 
went about without a wedding-ring, 
and, for all I know, witliout even he)‘ 
marriage-lines in her muff*. And on the 
fourth day I walked boldly in. 

“ I want,” I said, “ a wedding-ring 
engraved,” and I felt in my pockets. 
“Not initials,” I said, and I folt in some 
more pockets, “ but — but ” 1 tried 
the trousers pockets again. “Well, 
look here, I ’ll bo quite frank with you. 
I — er — want ” I fumbled in my 

ticket-pocket, “I want ‘I love you’ on 
it,” and I went through the waistcoat 
pockets a third time. “I — er — love 
you.” 

“ Me? ” said the shopman, surprised. 

“I love you,” I repeated mechani- 
cally. I love you, I love you, I 
Well, look here, perhaps I 'd better go 
back and get the ring.” 

On the next day I was there again ; 
but there was a different man behind 
the counter. 

“ I want this ring engraved,” I said. 

“ Certainly. What shall we put ? ” 

I had felt the question coming. I 
had a sort of instinct that he would 
ask me that. But I couldn’t get the 
words out again. 

“ Well,” I hesitated, “ I — er — well.” 

“ Ladies often like the date put in. 
When is it to be ? ” 

“ When is what to be? ” 

“ The wedding,” he smiled. 

“It has been*,” I said. “It’s all 
over. You ’re too late for it.” 

I gave myself up to thought. At all 
costs I must be original. There must 
be something on Celia’s wedding-ring 
that had never been on any other’s. . . 

There was only one thing I could 
think of. 

The engraved ring ai’rived as we were 
at tea a few days later, and I had a 
sudden overwhelming fear that Celia 
would not be pleased. I saw that I 
must explain it to her. After all, there 
was a distinguished precedent. 

“ Come into the bath-room a mo- 
ment,” 1 said, and I led the way. 

She followed, wondering. 

“What is that?” I asked, pointing 
to a blue thing on the floor. 

“ The bath-mat,” she said, surprised. 

“ And what is written on it? ” 

“Why — ‘ bath-mat,’ of course.” 

“ Of course, ” I said . . . and I banded 
her the wedding-ring. A. A. M. 
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Motlicr {to coivciliaU little girl xolholmhcen ioMp;^ecl), ‘‘Was she a nasty cruel Mother, then?** 
Modern Child, “Oii no; I reserved it.’* 


GWENDOLEN’S HOBBIES. 

Gwendolen, when we were wed, 

In her artless manner said, 

“ Dear, I think I ’d better 
Choose a hobby, lest I find 
Household duties cramp the mind.” 
Foolishly, I let her. 

Books at first were her delight ; 
Gwendolen grew erudite; 

Vain were my petitions, 

Till in scientific terms 
I dilated on the germs 
Haunting first editions. 

Then, for one expensive week, 
China (guaranteed antique) — 
Derby, Sevres and Lustre — 
Charmed her, till our Abigail 
Washed them in a kitchen pail. 
Dried them with a duster ! 

Foreign stamps her time engrossed 
For a busy month at most ; 

I endured — and waited. 

Who so proud as Gwendolen 
Of each gummy specimen 
Till the craze abated ? 

• Later (i£ I seem severe, 

Gwendolen, forgive me, dear!). 


Art proved all-compelling ; 
Post-Impressionist indeed 
Were the colour-schemes decreed 
For our modest dwelling. 

Witli her last experiment 
Gwendolen appears content ; i 
Heaven grant she may bo I 
For, of all the hobbies.run 
By my wife, there isn’t one 
Suits her like a baby. 

THE SITTER SAT UPON. 

Wilkinson is a sculptor. I don’t 
mean that he lives by sculping. No. 
As he puts it himself : “ My lower self, 
tlie self that wants bread and meat and 
warmth and shelter, lives on unearned 
increment. My higher self, the only 
self that counts, lives on Art.” 

Wilkinson and I liad been sworn 
pals from our boyhood till the day ho 
said: “By the way, old thing, I’ve 
never had a turn at yoitr headpiece. 
You might give me a few sittings.” 

For the first time I found myself 
seated on a sitter’s throne, while 
Wilkinson stood at his modelling stand 
working away at a mass of clay that 


faintly suggested a human head and 
shoulders. - 

“ Need you yawn so often ? ” ^ There 
was a hint of savagery in Wilkinson’g 
tone that was now to me, 

“ Why, you’re not doing my mouth 
yet,” I urged. 

“ No, but when a moiiili. like yourf 
opens wide it alters the sliapc of the 
whole skull.” 

I was astonished and hurt, and tool 
refuge in dignified silence, 

“ Shall you send it — I mean me— 
to the Academy?” I asked by-and-by. 

“ Depends on how it pans out,’ 
grunted Wilkinson, leaving the clay 
twirling the movable throne round, anc 
taking a frowming smwey of me ir 
various aspects. “I might send it ir 
with Popplewell’s bust, as a sort o 
make- weight.” 

“x\s a sort of make-weight!” J 
echoed indignantly; and then, mor< 
calmly, “Popplewell’s finished, isn’' 
he?” 

“Yes — gone to be cast; and ihei 
comes the marble.” 

“Oil, Popplewell’s to he done ii 
marble, is he? What shall I be don^ 
in ? ” 

Wilkinson was taking an ' npwan 




. 7 ?( i} 



Candidate fob medical degbee being examined nr the subject of ** Bedside Manned/ 


view of my features now, with a look 
of extreme distaste on his countenance. 

“ You ? Oh^ if I decide to finish you, 
it '11 be just the clay-burnt terra-cotta, 
you know. Tut, tut, tut I " • 

** Why tut, tut, tut ? " I asked, 

“ No ofience,' old chap,- but you have 
such queer facial .bon^; " and as he 
turned back to his modelling I heard 
him mutter: “You never really know 
what people are like till they sit to 
you.'* 

Again I felt a bit hurt, and this time 
I indulged a retort. “ Wonder if you *11 
get Popplewell into the Academy, 
You’ve never had anything in yet, 
have you?” 

‘^We sculptors are so vilely handi- 
capped by the wretched amount of 
space the Academy people give usl” 
said Wilkinson angrily. “Still, I've 
great hopes this time. Not only is 
my work improved, but it 's a popular 
subject — Popplewell, the novelist. 
There — that’ll do for to-day. I’ve 
got the construction all right,” looking 
resentfully from the clay head to mine, 
“ though no one would believe it who 
hadn’t your head hero to compare it 
with.” 

“ Why, what ’s the matter with my 
head?” I asked irritably as I got 
gingerly off the movable throne. “ And, 
anyhow, I didn’t ask to bo modelled. 
You made me sit here — I didn’t want 
to do it.” 

“ Oh, people make practice for one, 
whatever they ’re like.” 


“ Good-bye,” I said stiffly. 

At the second sitting I tried to make 
allowances for the artistic temperament 
when Wilkinson prowled round me with 
a look of something like horror' on His 
face, assaulted my features with com- 
passes, and turned away gibbering. I 
even kept calm when informed that one 
of my eyes was considerably larger and 
wider open than the other and that I 
had “no drawing” in my face. “No 
offence, old chap,” added my former 
friend with a grin. “ You must remem- 
ber it’s the artist-eye that’s respon- 
sible for these cursory reflections.” 

“ I‘ wonder,” I remarked musingly, 
“ whether the artist-eye is a feature that 
occasionally gets blacked by an indig- 
nant sitter.” 

At the third and fourth sittings more 
bitter so-called truths were handed out | 
to me, and he was down on my “ con- ! 
struction ” like a hundred of bricks. 

“ That ’s a normal one,” here he in- 
dicated a skull on a shelf ; “ Ms bones 
are all right. Butif yours were stripped 
of the flesh ” 

“ I shan’t be sorry when these sittings 
are over,” I said ; then, as I caught a 
side view of the clay head, “ I say! Am 
I as frightful as that ? ” 

“ As frightful as that ! ” snorted Wil- 
kinson ; “ why, I ’ve flatter ed you, if 
anything. People never know what 
they're like. There’s otcIi a lot of 
rotten vanity knocking about.” 

When the last sitting was over ray 
wrongs found voice. 


“ When I first sat to you,” I said in 
a tense tone, “I was comparatively 
happy ; my self-esteem was in a healthy 
state; I felt that I was well-looking at 
my best, even good-looking. I go from 
you to-day a broken man, my confi- 
dence shaken, my manners spoiled by 
the consciousness that my construction 
is wrong, that there is ^no drawing’ in 
my face, and that neither my eyes nor 
my nostrils are a pair; and, not con- 
tent with' this, you have darkened my 
remote future by implying that when it 
is time for me to be merely a skull I shall 
be an absurd one. May Heaven forgive 
you, Wilkinson — I never can 1 ” 

For some weeks we stood apart, “like 
cliffs that had been rent asunder,” and 
then one day Wilkinson came up and 
thumped mo on the back. “ It ’s always 
the unexpected that happens, old thing,” ; 
he said. “ Popplewell’s bust was rejected 
at once, but yours ” 

“Am I in?'* In my excitement I 
forgot my wrongs. 

“ No, not m; hut you were a doubtful. 
Only think — first doubtful I’ve ever 
had 1 To have a doubtful sculpture is 
as good as having two or three paintings 
on the line. You can’t be such a bad 
subject after all. 1 11 have another touch 
at you, and next year see if you ’re not 
in I Come and have some lunch.” 


** Notable things are done around a table. 
Corporations are formed ...” 

Wesiminiter Teacher. 

The beginnings of them, anyway. 
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ESSENCE OF PAR- 
LIAMENT. 

(Eitbacted fbom the Diaby 
OP Toby, M.P.) 

House of Gammons, Tues- 
day, April 14. — Back to 
grindstone after so-called 
Easter recess. Divisions 
reveal presence of aggregate 
of something less than 200 
Members. Watchful Whip, 
ever suspicious of ambush, 
succeeded in mustering four- 
fifths of the whole. Minis- 
terial majority maintained 
at average of six-score. 

Increased by a unit con- 
sequent on return of Pre- 
mier after re-olection by 


All doubt now removed. 

liear little in these degen- 
THE NEW MEMBER. erate days, insisted that 

Speaker, ** Pleased to make your acquaintance, Sir. Somehow ^hig hind of charity should I 




THE NEW MEMBER. 


I seem to know your face. 


begin at home — that is in 


faithful Fife. Towards close of Ques- Then came critical moment, awaited the Highlands of Scotland. Wedg- 
tions was discovered standing at Bar with keen interest by House. The w^oon and Thorne thought Government 
awaiting Speaker’s call. roll signed, it is duty of Clerk to had gone far enough in the way of 


waiting Speaker’s call. roll signed, it is duty of Clerk to had gone far enough in the way of 

** Members desiring to take their conduct new Member to Speaker and lavish expenditure of tax-payers’ money 

gits will please come to the Table.” introduce him by name. by providing them and others with 

As he advanced, escorted by Chief “ Mr. Asquith ! ” the Clerk an- salaries of ij400 a year. From other 


seats will please come to the Table.” introduce 
As he advanced, escorted by Chief “ Mr. 
Whip and Scottish colleague, Liberals nounced. 
and Irish Nationalists leaped to their With h 


side of House Banbury made several 


and Irish Nationalists leaped to their With half start of surprise Speaker speeches in succession. Division called 
feet, waving hats and handkerchiefs regarded newcomer; thought he re- and opposition swamped, 
in loyal greeting. Only the haughty , cognised him as he stood at the Table.] Wednesday . — ‘‘Such larks 1” as Joe 
Labour Member remained seated. Oargevy used to say to Pip when 

Not for him to pay court to chiefs confidential confabu- 


Not for him to pay court to chiefs 
of other parties, howsoever 
friendly. He is there as repre- 
sentative of the Working Man ; 
is neither to be bought nor sold, 
cowed nor cajoled. 

A fine spectacle. Pity Strangers’ 
Galleries almost empty. 

In process of swearing-in new 
Member nothing taken for granted. 
Halsbury discovered this when, 
far back in the last century, lie, 
known at the time as Harding e 
Giffard, came up to take his 
seat for Launceston. Challenged 
by the Clerk for production of 
writ of return, made painful dis- 
covery that it was not at hand. 
Sure he put it in his pocket when 
he left home ; but which pocket ? 

In full gaze of four hundred 
quizzical Members he proceeded 
to search. Was there ever mortal 
man with so many pockets stuffed 
with sucli miscellaneous contents 
as Disraeli’s Solicitor-General 
littered the Table withal ? In the 
end — and its coming seemed in- 
terminable — the desired document 
was found coyly hidden in his 
hat left on the seat he had 
occupied under the Gallery await- 
ing summons to the Table. 

The Prime Minister, cool and 
businesslike as usual, had neces- 
sary document ready. Handing 
it to the Clerk, he once more 
signed the roll of Parliament. 





lation. Of all men it was Cousin 
Hugh began them. At first sight 
difficult to associate tendency to 
larkiness with austerity of Mem- 
ber for Oxford University. But 
human nature is complex, and, 
after all, Cousin Hugh is only 
human. 

In a former Parliament lie was 
convicted of what was officially 
known as loitering in the Lobby. 
It was a Wednesday afternoon, 
and in those days clehato auto- 
matically stood adjourned at lialf- 
past five. Business to the foro 
related to Marriage with a 
Deceased Wife’s Sister. Every 
prospect of Eesolution being ap- 
proved if there were opportunity 
for division. The thing to do 
was to prevent one taking place. 
Accordingly, when House divided 
on Closure motion, Cousin Hugh 
and his confederates \vere such an | 
unconscionably long time return- ' 
ing to their places that lialf-xiast 
five struck before main question 
could be put from Chair. Debate 
accordingly stood adjourned for 
indefinite period. 


fortnight 


another 


THE GREAT EAST AFRICAN PROTECTOR. 

“ Como under do ole umbrella, 

Come along, piccaninnies, do ; 

Hark to Uncle Lulu a-callin’, 

Room for all ob you ! — Ooon Sony, 

(Mr. Habcoubt.) 


those domestic questions which 
stir Cousin Hugh’s soul to the 
depths came up. At the ballot- 
box a Member secured favour- 
able position for motion relating 
to Divorce. Cousin Hugh 
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straightway blocked it by a bogus Bill. 
Last Wednesday Opposition proposed 
on motion for adjournment for Easter 
to attack Government from divers 
points of compass. Ministerialists, 
taking leaf out of Cousin Hugh's 
book, put down notices that blocked the 
whole lot. To-day Premier’s attention 
called to the matter. Admits “situa- 
tion is scandalous ” ; undertakes forth- 
with to submit Eesolution dealing with 
it. 

Characteristically odd feature in case is j 
that it was Brother Bob who brought 
matters to a head by tabling a Eeso- 


mittees upstairs. One of the archaic 
absurdities of legislative practice re- 
maining in Commons is that a single 
Member has autocratic power to delay 
progress of particular Bills approach- 
ing Committee stage by murmuring or 
shouting a magic dissyllable. 

Last Session Tim Healy, offended 
at certain course taken by Board of 
Trade in respect of Private Bill for 
which he was concerned, held up for a 
fortnight the whole course of private 
legislation. At the end of that time 
Government with a majority sfcill a 
hundred strong capitulated. It was an | 


lution making impossible in future the | exceptionally weary time for solicitors 
vagaries of Cousin Hugh. 

Which shows afresh how re- 
markable are the resources of a 
family rooted in the spacious times 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

Business done . — Criminal Jus- 
tice ' Administration Bill read a 
second time. 

Thursday . — As at approach of 
Spring the time of the singing of 
birds comes, and the voice of the 
turtle .is heard in the land, so 
thus early in the session the 
voice of the objector is heard in 
the House of Commons. On 
days when Private Bills -come up 
for consideration, there is a scene 
which interests while it perplexes 
occupants of Ladies’ Gallery, in 
whose full view it is set. As soon 
as Speaker takes the Chair, 
before galleries are open to male 
strangers, there enters from hidden 
staircase leading to gallery over 
clock a procession of businesslike 
gentlemen. Silently, swiftly, they 
flood what is known as Dis- 
tinguished Strangers’ Gallery. 

- Clerk at Table reads list of 
Private Bills awaiting second 
reading: (1) Middlesbrough Cor- 
poration Bill, (2) Lurgan Gas 
and Electricity Bill, (3) Northwioh 
Urban District Council Bill. From one 
side or other of benches below Gang- 
way sounds a single, word : “ Object I ” 

Title of next Bill on list recited. Again 
the cabalistic word, and so on to end of 
catalogue. ^ This reached, anonymous 
Strangers in gallery rise and depart as 
swiftly, as silently, as they came, and 
what is still known as Question-hour 
(though it is limited to forty-five 
minutes) opens. 

Whisper runs round Ladies’ Gallery 
that mysterious Strangers are detach- 
ment of Ulster volunteers out on drill, 

As a matter of fact they are solicitors 
concerned for fate of private measures. 

With extreme rarity is a Private Bill 
debated on second reading, ^ As a 
ruie that stage is formally conceded, 
real work being done in select com- 1 


ONCE UPON A TIME. 
Aviation. 

Once upon a time there was a little 
primrose who grew all alone on a sunny 
bank. All around her wore primroses 
clusters, but she was a solitary 





THE THIRD TIME OF ASIvINO. 

filing in and filing out of the Gallery, 
day by day passing and their Bill 
“ getting no forrarder.” 

Fortunately in these cases there are 
two Bills that run concurrently. One 
is the legislative measure to w'hich a 
Member objects ; the other the bill of 
costs in which these daily attendances 
at^ the opening of successive sittings, 
this mounting and descending of un- 
sympathetic stairways, are doubtless 
duly noted. 

Business done . — Irish Votes in Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

The Postmaster-General is making 
heroic efforts to improve the telephone 
service. According to the current Post 
OfiBce Circular the name of the “Coed: 
Talon” exchange has been altered to I 
“Pontybodkin.” j 


in 

flower. 

Having no brothers or sisters to talk 
to and no very near neighbours, she 
made a confidant of a bee, who would 
often sit with her for several minutes at 
a time. He was brusque and opinion- 
ated, but he was wise too, and, having 
wings, knew the world ; and she never 
tired of hearing of his travels. 

He told her of gardens where 
flowers of every kind and sweet- 
ness bloomed. “Not like you,” 
he said — “ not wild flowers that 
no one values, but choice, won- 
derful, aristocratic flowers that; 
are picked out of catalogues and 
cost money and need attention 
from a gardener.” 

“What is a gardener?” the 
primrose asked. 

“A gardener is a man who 
does nothing but look after 
flowers, ”said the bee. “ He brings 
them water and picks off the dead 
leaves, and all the time he is 
thinking how to make them 
more beautiful” 

“How splendid!” said tlio 
primrose. 

And the bee told her of the 
houses in these gardens, with 
pleasant sunny rooms, and 
pictures, and flowers in vases to 
cheer the eyes of the rich people 
who lived there. 

“How splendid!” said the 
primrose again. “ I wish I could 
see it all. I should lovo to be in 
a vase in a beautiful room and be 
admired by rich people.” 

“You’re too simple,” said the 
“You haven’t a chance. You’ve 
got to stay whore you are till you die.” 

“ Why shouldn’t I have wings like 
you ? ” said the primrose. 

“ How absurd! ” replied the bee as be 
flew away. 

But the next day the primrose looked 
up and saw a most wonderful thing. 
A primrose that really had wings ! A 
flying primrose ! A primrose that could 
go any where just like the bee. It darted 
hither and thither so gaily, alighting 
where it wished and then soaring up 
again right into the blue sky above the 
earth. 

The solitary primrose called to it, but 
it did not hear, and was soon out of 
sight. 

“So primroses needn’t always stop 
where they are till they die,” she said 
to herself. “ Why did the bee deceive 


bee. 
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OUR YOUNG VETERANS. 

He. “I SAY, YOUR Giunnib seems rather put out to-night. What’s up?” 

She . ‘‘HushI Poor dear, she’s just heard my other grannie is engaged and she’s so airraid she may be deft on 
THE shelf.” 


'me? If I were like that I could see the 'girl. “I shall pick that for mother.” Then she looked about her and saw 
garden and the gardener and the pretty Straightway the primrose was torn what a nice room it was, and was 
gay sitting-rooms and the rich people.” from its root and held tightly in a hand happy. 

She waited impatiently for the bee’s which was far too hot to be pleasant. The next morning in came the bee 
return, and when he came she told him Down the road the children went, and with a great fluster and bumped all 
about the aviator, the primrose looked as well as she could over the room. 

” He was so splendid,” she said, so at the hedges and the trees. Hullo,” he said to the little prim- 

big and strong, and he flew beautifully. ** So this is the world,” she said to rose, “ you here? ” 

How can 1 get wings, too ? ” herself, ” It seams really interesting, She told him all her adventures. 

“Pooh!” said the bee. “That wasn’t but I should like it better if I didn’t feel “Well, what I said is right, isn’t 

a primrose. That was a brimstone so faint,”- it?” the bee remarked, “It ’sail very 

butterfly ; and as for* flying — why, he At last they came to a garden gate jolly here, isn’t it ? ” 
can’t compare with me. 1 could beat and passed through it, up a long path, “ I suppose so, but I wish I didn’t 

•himevery time: hundred yards, quarter- with strange flowei^s on each side, -which feel so weak. I never had an ache 

mile; mile, long distance — everything.” the primrose saw mistily, fox* she was when I was in the wood.” 

'“He looked just like a wonderfuL now ideally ill. “ Ah, but you weren’t among the nobs 

big primrose,” said the solitary flow'er “I am sure it is all very beautiful,” then,” said the bee; “make the most 
wistfully, she murmured, “but I know I shall of your time while you’re here, for it 

“ That’s because you’ve got only one die if I don’t have some water soon.” won’t be for long, you know.” 
eye,” said the bee. “He was a butter- Aiid then they entered a room, and “Come and see me to-morrow,” the 
fly right enough;” and he hurried away the little girl hurried up to a lady little primrose whimpered, “I feel so 
laughing at the'silliness" of her mistake, and gave her the solitary -primrose, lonely here. I Avas liappier in the 
Hut that day the little primrose had “It was growing all alone,” she said, wood.” 
part of her wish ; for a party of children “so I brought it for you.” - ■ ' “You won’t be alive to-morrow,” said 

came into her corner of the wodd and “Put it , into a.vase at once,” said the bee cheeril 3 ^ “But never mind, 
began to pick the flowers with cries of the mother, ” or* it will die.” And the you have seen the world.” And out he 
delight. ' ^ ‘ primrose was placed iii water, and at bashed again, blowing his motor-hom 

“ Here’s one all alone I ” said a small once began to revive. ^ to clear the way. 
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AT THE PLAY, 

‘‘Ptomalion/' 

The original Pygmalion took a block 
of dead ivory and made of it so fair 
a figure of a woman that he fell in love 
with his own creation, and Aphrodite, 
at his request, brought it to life. 
Mr. Shaw's Pygvialion takes 
a live flower-girl, turns hei 
into a’ lifeless wax' figure fit 
for a milliner’s shop- window, 
and flatters himself, as au 
artist, on the result, but, 
as a man, proposes to take 
no interest in it, moral or 
physical. So 3^011 can easily 
see why almost any other 
proper name you can think 
of would have done better 
for the title. 

‘ The play itself shows the 
same typical inconsequence, 
the same freedom #rofia“ the 
pedantry of ' logic. Eliza 
Doolittle's ambition is to be- 
come fitted for the functions 
of a 3"Oung lady in a florist's 
shop, , Etenry Riggins, pro- 
fessor of phonetics, undertakes for a 
wager to teach her the manners and 
diction of a duchess — a smaller achieve- 
ment, of course, in Mr. Shaw's eyes, 
but still a step in the right direction. 
And he is better than his word. After 
six months she has acquired a -mincing 
speech, from which she is still liable to 
lapse into appalling indiscretions ; but 
after another six months the product 
.might pass muster in any modiste's 
showroom. And then she turns 
on him and protests that he has 
; spoilt her life. As a flower-girl, 
she tells him, she used to earn 
her living honestly; now there 
is nothing she is good for. 

Of course, you say, her contact 
with refined society — ‘*we needs 
must love the highest W’hen w'e 
see it" — has unfitted her for 
mixing with inferior people. On 
the contrary. She has, it is 
true, passed the final test of a 
series of social functions; but 
meanwhile all this time of her 
apprenticeship in manners she 
has been living her daily life, 
doing half-menial duties, in the 
bouse of Higgins, who happens 
to have no manners at all. . One 
trembles, indeed, to picture the 
figure that he himself, the mas- 
ter, must have cut when he took 
his pupil to the halls of the great. 

Then perhaps, you say, she has 
fallen into an unrequited passion 
for him, and this accounts for her 
peevishness? Well, if she has, 


for it, and she gets no sympathy from us 
for her deplorable taste in men. There 
was another man who was always about 
the house, a man with a habit of courtesy, 
but this gallant soldier left her cold. 
Such is the perversity of women — and 
Mr. Shaw’. Iliggms*$ one act of civility 


on just anything that occurs to him 
without prejudice in the matter of his 
mouthpiece. This time he was repre- 
sented by a dustman ; and for once Mr. 
Shaw c:>nsented to temper his wisdom 
to the limitations of its repository. 
His Alfred Doolittle (father of the 



to his protegee, oh which we had to , flower-girl) threw off a little cheap 

satire on the morality of the 
middle-classes, yet admitted 
the drawbacks of unauthor- 
ised union (as practised by 
himself), since a, man's wife 
is there to be kicked, whereas 
a mistress is apt to be more 
exigent of the amenities ; you 
must adopt a more lover-like 
attitude if you want to retain 
her. He also argued brightly 
in defence of his proposal to 
sell his own daughter to any 
man for a fiver; let fall a 
platitude or two in praise of 
the lot of the undeserving 
poor ; and (having come in for 
a fortune) found that charity 
had lost its blessedness — that 
the touch of nature which 
makes the 'whole world kin 
was only admirable when you did the 
“touching" yourse’f. Not bad for a 
dustman, but Mr. Shaw has.done better. 

For the rest the attraction lay in the 
performance of individual actors rather 
than in the stuff of the play. Mrs. 
Pateick Campbell was delicious, 
both in her unregenerate state, and 
even more during the middle phase of 
the refilling process. She made the 
Third Act a pure delight. Later,^ whe.n 
she became tragic, she sacrificed 
something of her particular charm 
to the author's insincerity. 

^ Sir Hekbert Tree, always at 
his best in comedy, was an ex- 
cellent Higgins in his lighter 
moods. As for Mr, Edmund 
Gurney, he was far the be^t 
dustman I have ever met. Ilis 
freedom from scruples, combined 
with a natural gift for unctuous 
and persuasive rhetoric, com- 
manded admiration. Higgins, 
indeed, 'vdio could read potenti- 
alities at a glance,' considered 
that he might, under happier 
conditions, have gone far toward 
attaining Cabinet rank or filling 
a Welsh pulpit. 

Of the others, Mr. Philip 
Merivale played the too sub- 
sidiary part of Colonel Pickering 
with admirable self-repression ; 
and Miss Rosamond Mayne- 
Young, as the mother of Higgins^ 
was a very gracious figure. 

The play was curiously uneven. 


We venture to suggest «*! new attitude to illustrate the ease of 
manner which one expects from a Master of Phonetics and Deport- 
ment. - • ^ . 

Henry Higgins Sir Herbert Tree. 

base our hopes of a happy issue, was to 
throw a bunch of flowers at her from 
a balcony in Chelsea — not perhaps a 
very tacttul reminder of her origin. 

But he was only just in time. Another 
two seconds of delay and the final 
curtain would have cut off this tax’dy 
and inadequate effort of conciliation. 

However, nobody goes to a production 
of Mr. Shawl's with the idea of seeing 
a play. We go to hear him discourse 



PROM FLOWER-GIRL TO PERFECT LADY. 

{Showing middle stage in course of lessons in 
Polite Conversation,) • 

Eliza Doolittle (Mrs. Patrick Campbell) to Mrs, Eyns- 


p vsnness. well, u she has, (Miss , Carlotta Addison). “An aunt of mine If one might be permitted to enter 

we have only Mr. Shaw’s word diedof in-flu-en-za: but it’s my be-lief they done h-herin.” and leave at one's pleasure! would 
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advise you to miss out tlie desultory 
First Act. But if you insist on seeing it 
then take care to read your programme 
before the lights go down and find out 
that the scene is the porch of a church. 

I thought all the time that it was the 
porch of a theatre. Make sure in the 
same way about the Chelsea flat, or 
you may mistake it for a charming 
country cottage. The Second and Thii'd 
Acts are not to be missed on any 
account, but I shouldn’t w^orry about 
the Fourth. In the Fifth you should 
go away for good the momv^.it that the 
dustman makes his exit. The tedium 
that follows is most distressing, and 
can' only be explained as the author’s 
revenge for your laughter. It was a 
cruel thing to do. 

But I forgive him. I take away 
many delightful memories of my even- 
ing with Pygmalion, and, best of all, 
the picture of Sir Herbert’s frank and 
childlike pleasure at having discovered 
Mr. Bernard Shaw. 

“Potash and Perlmutter.” 

If you have ever been to an American 
commercial drama, you wull know the 
opening scene of this one before the 
curtain goes up. The business interior ; 
the typewriter on the loft ; the head of 
the firm opening cryptic correspondence 
and dictating unintelligible answ^'ers; 
spasmodic incursions of cocksure buyers 
and bagmen ; a prevailing air of smart- 
ness, of hustle, of get-on-or-get-out. In 
The Melting Pot Mr. Zangwill has 
been creating a diversion with an 
Plebraic theme, his hero being a refugee 
from Kieff, where his family had per- 
ished in a pogrom. This new variation 
has occurred — independently, no doubt 
-^to the author of Potash and Perl- 
mutter, who has grafted it (including 
the detail of the immigrant from Kieff) 
on the old commercial stock, and done 
very well indeed with l)is blend. 

His two protagonists in the Teuton- 
American- Semitic firm of “cloak and 
suit ” manufacturers that gives its title 
to the play are extrao:rdinarily alive. 
I am but imperfectly acquainted with 
this i-acial variety, but I can easily 
recognise that Messrs. Augustus Yorke 
and Bobert Leonard, who represent 
the two partners, are gifted with the 
most amazing powers of observation 
and reproduction. 

The pair are alike in their mercenary 
tastes and in that loyalty which is 
so fine a feature of the Jewish race, 
and is here found in frequent conflict 
with their commercial instincts. The 
cruel wrench that their generosity 
always costs them is a true measure of 
its excellence. They quarrel alike over 
details of business policy; but they 
always stand together where profit 



Jones {selecting a uniform for his “I likw this OaE rest, but it’s rather 

EXPENSIVE. “ 

JSxjgert Salesman. “Then I should have it. After all, the guv’nor i’avsI” 


is obviously to be made by a common 
attitude, or where they find them- 
selves in a tight corner. Yet the 
author has preserved a nice distinc- 
tion between them. It is Potash, 
the elder of the two, and encumbered 
by fetters of domestic affection, who is 
the w^eaker vessel, and commits the 
indiscretions with whose issue he is 
impotent to cope; it is Perlmutter, 
with the quicker brains, contemptuous 
but devoted, who throws all the blame 
where it is due, yet stands by to share 
the punishment. 

I found their language and accent 
rather hard to follow, a difficulty not 
shared by the strong Jewish element in 
an audience that was extremely quick 
to appreciate the humour that kept 
. one always on the alert. It is profit- 
less to ask how much of the fun was 


due to the things said and how much 
to the manner of saying them. The 
essential matter is that actors and 
author between them gave us an un- 
usually good time, and I am much 
obliged to them. 

Apart from the leading characters, 
the Mrs, Potash of Miss Matilda 
Oottrelly was a most delightful study, 
and the breezy methods of Mr. Charles 
Dickson as a buyer and Mr. Ezra 
Matthew^s as a salesman were effective 
of their kind. 

The plot, as usual in such plays, was 
rather elementary. So, too, with the 
love interest; but the right kind of 
sentiment was not wanting in the very 
human characters of Potash and Pert- 
mutter. For a rare moment or two 
there was a break in our laughter and 
tears were not far away. O. S. 
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THE POST-OFFICE SAVINGS BANK. 

My nephew Enperfc has been spending part of his Easter 
holidays with me. There is nothing like a boy of fifteen for 
adding an atmosphere to a house — in which term I include 
a garden. It is a special atmosphere, hard to define, but 
quite unmistakable when you have once lived in it. It 
is compounded of football, cricket, hockey — these are not 
actual, but conversational — of visits to the stables, romps 
with dogs in a library, tousled hair, muddy trousers, a 
certain contempt for time, the loan of my collar-stud, an 
insatiable desire to look through the back volumes of Pmich, 
long rides on a bicycle and an irresistible tendency of ink 
to the fingers, presumably caused by the terrible duty of 
writing letters to parents. There may be other ingredients, 
but these are the chief. I am bound to add that he is a 
very amiable boy, with a strong sense of humour, and that 
he associates on very friendly terms with the little girls, 
liis cousins, who form the majority of this household, it 
being quite understood that, for the time, they become boys 
while he remains what he is. • 

The other morning Eupert evidently had something on 
his mind. He made various half-hearted and thoroughly 
unsuccessfuLefforts to leave the room, twiddled his cap in 
his hands, tripped over the rug and finally spoke. 

Thanks awfully, Uncle Harry, for lending me your 
bicycle.** 

“ That ’s all right,** I said. You *re very welcome to it. 
It ’s a good thing for it to be used.** 

“ Yes,** he said, “ but I shan’t want it again.’* 

** Tired of it ? ** I said. ** Well, there *s no compulsion.** 
Oh, I know that — thanks awfully — but it isn*t that. 
It*s a ripping bicycle. I should like to ride it for ever, 
but ** 

“ Well, what is it? Out with it.*’ 

I *ve got one of my own.** 

One of your own ! *’ I said. “ How *s that ? You 
hadn’t got one yesterday.” 

‘‘ No, but I *ve got one now. I bought it this morning 
at Hickleden. There *s a bicycle shop there, and 1 heard 
there was a good bicycle for sale cheap, so I went over this 
morning and had a ride on it, and it suited me splendidly, 
so I bought it, and I *ve got it here.” 

“ Bought it ? ” I said. “ That *s all very well ; but how 
did you pay for it ? ” 

“ That,” he said, “is wliere all the bother comes in.” 

“It generally does,” I said. “Either you’ve got the 
money, and then it seems such a waste ; or you haven’t 
got it, and then it *s a lifetinie of misery. Debt, my boy, 
is an awful thing.” 

“ Don’t rag, Uncle Hai*ry ; I ’ve got the money all right.” 

“ Then be a man and shell out.” 

“ Yes, but that’s just what I can’t do. It’s this way: 
the price of the bicycle is five pounds seventeen and six- 
pence.” 

“ And a very good price too,” 

“ It ’s got three gears and a lamp and everything com- 
plete. Well, I ’ve got three pounds ten in the Post-Ofiico 
Savings Bank. I put it in in London.” 

“ That’s a good beginning, anyhow,” 

“ Yes, and Aunt Mary gave me a pound for my birthday, 
and I put that in at the post-office here yesterday. It ’s 
better not to keep pounds in your pocket.” 

“ Quite right,” I said ; “ we have now got to four pounds 
ten.” 

“And Grandma sent me a pound this morning in a 
postal-order.” 

“ We ’re all but up to it now,” I said, “ The excitement 
is becoming intense.” 


“ Isn’t it ? And I ’ve got the rest in shillings and six- 
pences and coppers.” 

“ Away you go, then, and pay for the bicycle.” 

“ Ah, but it isn’t as easy as all that. I can’t get the 
money out of the Post-Office.” 

“What,” I said— “they won’t let you liave your own 
money? They calmly take the savings of a lifetime and 
then refuse to give them up ? ” 

“I went round there this morning and they said 
I *d i 3 ut the money in in London and there were various - 
formalities .to be gone through before I could draw it out 
here.” 

“The official mind,” I said, “delights in technicalities. 
Let us see how you stand : — 

To save you from tho silly game of playing drakes and ducks 
You banked the cash in Middlesex— but asked for it in Bucks. 

Or we could put it in this way : — 

111 order not to spend it all in lollipops and toffees 
You gave it lo tho P. M. Q. to keep ifc in his office. 

Or in this way : — ^ 

You bought a three-gear bicycle because you had a ■will for it, 

And now you ’ve gone and fetched the thing and cannot pay the 
bill for it. 

Eupert, you *re in the cart.” 

“By Jove, Uncle Harry,” he said in an awestruck tone, 

“ that ’s poetry.” 1 

“ Is it ? ” I said. “ I just threw it off.” 

“ Ob, yes, it ’s poetry all right. It ’s got rhymes, you 
know.” 

“Eupert,” I said, “let us come back to plain prose and 
consider your desperate financial situation. You cannot 
get your three pounds ten.” 

“ No, not yet.” 

“ And Aunt Mary’s pound ? ” 

“ They said that, being holiday time, that wouldn’t have 
got to headquarters yet.” 

“Gracious goodness,” I said, “ I never knew a savings 
bank had so many pitfalls. The whole thing is too com- 
plicated for my mind.” 

“ It isn’t really complicated,” said Eupert. “ It *s quite 
plain ; but perhaps if you pmt it into poetry you *11 under- 
stand it better.” 

“Eupert,” I said, “let us have no sarcasms. The thing 
is too serious for that. You possess your grandmother’s 
pound in a postal-order and assorted coins to the amount 
of seven and sixpence, total one pound seven and six, to 
pay for a bicycle costing five pounds seventeen and six- 
pence. In short, you are a bankrupt.” 

“ But I shall get the money.” 

“ That is what they all say.” 

Eventually the matter was arranged and tho bicycle man 
was satisfied. Eupert’s correspondence with the Post 
Office still continues. But his faith in that institution 
has received a severe shock. ' E. 0. L. 


“The Rev. C. A. Brereton has i)rcscnted to the Sfc. Pancras 
Guardians a donkey for the use of the children at Leavesden Poor 
Law Schools, and a member of the Board has presented an A B 0 
time-table .” — Daily News, 

Anonymous Benefactor (tuhen the secret of his name leaks 
met) : “ No, no, don’t thank me ... It was last year’s.” 

Headlines to adjoining columns in The Toronto Daily 
Star : — 

“Mayob to call meeting I “Mayob calls ‘Globe's^ 

TO DISCUSS SCEirrURE.” I bepobt a ‘blasted lib/’^ 

These Mayors lead a life full of variety. 
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PLEASURES OF THE POINT TO POINT. 

,! Good and cncoumging Samaritan (heljnng s^^ortsman to remount after immersion in the hrooh)* “Nfxt old beuck be heaps 

■BTGGEE’N this UN, AND HE DO HAVE A TUEBIBLE LOT O’ WATEB IN HE JCST NOW.’* 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Dodo the Second (Hodder and Stoughton), by B. F. 
Benson. Doesn’t the very title-page sound like a leaf from 
your dead past? I protest that for my own part I was 
back on li earing it in the naughty nineties, tlio very 
beginning of them indeed (the fact that I was also back in 
the school-room did little to impair the thrill) and agog to 
read the clever, audacious book that all the wonderful 
people who lived in those days were talking about. And 
behold! here they all are again — not the people who talked, 
but the audacious characters. Only the trouble is that wo 
have all in the interval become so much more audacious 
ourselves that their efforts in this kind seem to fail to 
produce the old impression. This is by no means to say 
that 1 didn’t enjoy Dodo the Second. I enjoyed it very 
much indeed; and so will you. .For one thing, it was the 
jolliest experience to recognize so many old friends — Dodo 
herself (now of course the Princess Waldenech), and the 
wicked Prince, and the rest of them. Of Dodo at least it 
may be said, moreover, that she has matured credibly; 
this middle-aging lady is exactly what the siren of twenty 
years ago would have developed into, still beautiful, still 
alluring, and still (I must add) capable of infecting everyone 
else in a conversation witli exactly her own trick of cheap 
and rather fatiguing brilliance. Added to all this there 
is now a new generation of characters, several of whom 
are quite pleasant company ; for them' and for one very 
ippressive piece of descriptive woi*k in the account of a 
gathering storm, this Twenty Years After may be heartily' 


welcomed. Indeed one leaves Dodo of 1914 so vigorously 
alive that I am not without hope of her turning up yet' 
again as a grandmother in 1934. 

I have discovered from The Bebellion of Esther (Alston 
Eivers) why it is that my sympathies, usually at the dis- 
posal of insurgents, are withheld from the Suffragette. 
Anyone who is genuinely out to assert a principle, at the 
cost of quarrelling with established autliority, has a certain 
merit of altruism which even the most law-abiding may 
count as a mitigating circumstance, however unworthy the 
end in view ; but the egoism of a young laidy (like Miss 
Margaret Legge’s heroine) who in whatever cause defies 
all institutions with the latent motive of asserting herself 
will induce even the most lawless to support wannly the 
powers of suppression. Miss Esther Ballinger had a 
number of real grievances, but her point 6f view was 
typified in her attitude towards the illicit and incidental 
motherhood of one of her acquaintances. Without hearing 
the facts, she pronounced it to be ''a courageous stand 
against conventional morality,” which it just possibly 
might have proved to be upon enquiry, and by no means 
a weak surrender to immediate desires, as much more 
probably it was in fact. From my knowledge of Esther 
she had but one reason for expressing this opinion, and 
that was the personal pleasure of saying the unorthodox 
thing, an element which accounts for much of the uncon- 
ventionality of that intellectual class of townsfolk figuring 
broadcast in the book, and largely discounts the value of its 
criticisms. I suspected the same fia'w'in her expressed 
convictions on religious, political and feminist matters, 
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and I shouldn't be surprised to learn, though there is no 
hint of it, that she stopped short of complete revolt in 
her own big affair because she realized instinctively that 
even a passionate pose may lose its attractions if it 
has to be maintained for a lifetime. Miss Margaret 
Leggb, though alive to the young person's faults, regards 
her as, on the whole, deep-thinking and right-minded; 
and I would not for a moment have our personal 
difference of opinion discourage anybody from reading a 
carefully studied and ably written novel. 

The attitude of Militarist to Pacifist has the makings of a 
very pretty comedy. When the Mystics (with the Priends 
and the Tolstoians) were evangelical enough to pceaeh -their 
message of peace even to the 
point of non-resistance, they 
were broadly scouted as senti- 
mental and idealistic idiots, 
and reminded of a nature red 
in tooth and claw rampant in 
this most sordid of all possible 
worlds. Now that the Eation- 
alists take up the case against 
war from another end, they 
are denounced as squalid souls, 
with a greengrocer s outlook, 
morbidly anxious about the 
price of peas and potatoes, and 
urged to remember that not by 
bread alone doth man live. In 
The Foundaiiom of Interna- 
tional Polity (Heinemann), a 
series of lectures developing 
phases of the argument of the 
Great Illusion, Mr. Norman 
Angell inciden^Hy deals with 
this greengrocery business. 

Nobody with knowledge of his 
shrewd and vigorous method 
,wuU be surprised that without 
bluster or rhetoric he esta- 
blishes a very clear verdict of 
acquittal. One has always the 
impression that the rationalist 
in him is deliberately repress- 
ing the mystic, lest his case be 
weakened by a suspicion of 
sentimentalism. For it must 
be obvious that not a cold, still 
less a squalid, but a generous 
purpose alone could inspire the fervour that flashes between 
the reasoned lines. When Mr. Angell pleads that policy is 
directed towards ** self-interest,” an easily misunderstand- 
able pronouncement, it is no mean self-interest he has in 
view but a quality of high civilising and social value. He 
argues cQgently that defence is not incompatible with, but 
rather a part of, rational pacifism, which is the protest 
against coercion ; re-emphasises the difference betvreen 
soldiering and policing ; and illustrates the essential 
shallowness of that venerable tag^ “ Human nature doesn't 
change,” by pointing to the decay of the duello, and the 
decline of the grill as a means of reasoning with heretics 
and witches. Were this learned Clerk a politician (which 
Heaven avert !), he would move for yet another increment 
to the Supplementary Navy Estimates — to wit, the price 
of a battleship to be expended in the •distribution of this 
fighting pacifist's books to all journalists, attaches, clergy- 
men, bazaar-openers, club oracles, professors, head-masters 
and other obvious people in both Germany and Britain. 



THEN, Father, not so much 

A CHAENST, CARN'T YER? 


In his new satirical study of certain modern cranks and 
their unpleasantness Mr. Oliver Onions has, I think, 
allowed his bitterness to outrun his sense of proportion. 
A Crooked Mile (Methuen) is a sequel to his earlier book, 
The Tivo Kisses, We meet again those two young women, 
Dorothy and Amory, and the natural characteristics that 
they once presented seem now to be tortured into caricature. 
Amory has indeed all my sympathy, so badgered is she by 
Mr, Onions, so relentlessly forced into ignominious posi- 
tions ; and I cannot feel, as I should do, that she would 
have achieved those ignominies without Mr. Onions’ 
impelling hand behind her. I have myself considerable 
sympathy for cranks, and perhaps that is wby I regard Mr. 
Onions’ sarire as a dry, gritty business. His humour is, of 

course, always a delightful 
thing, but here I fancy that he 
has not drawn the true line 
between comedy and farce, 
between satire that preserves 
the probabilities and indiscri- 
minate exaggeration.' Of the 
three Mr. Onionses who have 
at different times given me 
pleasure — the author of Wid- 
dershins, the author of In 
Accordance -^uUh the Evidence, 
and the author of Little Devil 
Doubt — I greatly prefer the 
first. In A Crooked Mile there 
is one chapter worthy of all 
three of them — that chapter 
where Amory discovers that 
her lover is going aw^ay with 
another woman. That is fine 
work. For the rest I hope that 
he wdll grow tired of his social 
satire and soon give us again 
some more of his delicate 
imagination and fancy. 

What 1 felt about The Girl 
on the Green (Methuen) was 
that, however charming and 
capable, she' was not quite 
likely,' after but a few short 
months of golf, to have put 
up such a good fight in her 
great match with the crack 
amateur, Jim Beverley,' who 
was giving her a half. I 
couldn't manage to believe it. How’^ever, that was not my 
business, but Mark Allerton's. According to him, Frank 
took her match to the last green, in spite of a number of 
cats, headed by the Yicar’s wife, who did their best to put 
her off her game. Yes, you are right to presume that what 
began as a single developed into a tiirtsome, and that 'the 
t^vain lived happily ever after in a nice little donny house, 
and that Jim bested the Hiltons and the Ouimets, while 
Frank put permanently out of joint all the noses of all 
the Misses Leitch, Those who not only play but talk, 
dream, read and generally live for golf will, I can say 
with confidence, be grateful to Mr. Mark Allerton for 
this easy, hopeful narrative. 




Vendor of studs and buttons (to vendor of inflating baby ). “Now 


OE IT. Give an old batchiler 


The Morning Post on the Army and Navy 
Championships : — 

“ These men’s middles were full of good things.” 
Why don't they train better? 


Boxing 
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Captain Fort, a FL’encli army air- 
mail from Chalons, flew over the 
German frontier, last week, by mistake, 
and alighted in Lorraine, but flew back 
again before the German police arrived. 
We think he should have waited. It is 
just little discourtesies such as this that 
accentuate ill-feeling between nations. 

Mr. H.W. Thornton, the new Ameri- 
can manager of the Great Eastern 
Eailway, says that his ideal is to 
satisfy^ the public. This disposes of 
the absurd rumour that his appoint- 
ment was made in the interests of the 
shareholders. 

Jack Johnson, the pugilist, is about 
to become naturalized as a French 
subject. Frankly, America has 
brought this on herself. 

It is possible, by the way, 
th^t'tli.e knowledge that 
America could not’ rely on 
Jack Johnson stiffened Presi- 
dent Huerta's back. 

Jl; 

In at least one of our 
colonies the War Minister is 
designated “Minister for 
Defence.'' This would surely 
be a more than apt title for 
Mr. Asquith, who has been 
doing yeoman work .of this 
kind on behalf of his peccant 
colleagues. ... 

Some idea of the contusion 
which reigned at the fight 
between Blake and Borrell 
may be gathered from the following 
paragraph in The Liverpool Daily 
Post : — 

“ Blako, who was the taller, at once led the 
,£600 aside, and both men to deposit a further 
close quarters, and they indulged in in-fighting 
up to the close of th3 round.” 

It was certainly shrewd of Blake to 
act as he did in regard to the stakes, 
for, although ho was the taller, it did 
not necessarily follow that he would 
win. ... ... 

Stafford House, whicli contains the 
London Museum, will in future bo 
called Lancaster House. It was felt, 
we undoi'sLand, that its former name 
gave no clue to its contents. 

We find the following announcement 
of the greatest interest : — 

“April ICfch, to Mr. and IHrs. G. K. Turtle 
(noo Nurse Laecy) a daughter.” 

It was a great performance to have 
boon born a nurse, even if sho turned ! 
Turtle later on. I 


“ In everything where her means and 
opportunities allow," s'ays Mr. Arthur 
Eackham, “woman seeks persistently 
for beauty." And now many husbands 
are flattering themselves that that is 
how they came to be married. 

“ Mothers who sleep nine hours on 
end," says Dr. Westcott, the coroner, 
“should not have babies, and, if they 
do, they should be put in cradles." 
The oniy -difficulty is that at present 
there is no cradle on the market large 
enougli to take a grown-up. 

The Times has published an indict- 
ment of the London plane-tree as a 
disseminator of disease. Nervous folk, 
however, may like, to know that, i-f they 
stay indoors with their windows closed 
and with a towel fastened across • the 


mouth and nose, they will run com- 
paratively little risk from this source. 

> 1 : ^ > 1 : 

The Express is offering prizes to its 
readers with a view to ascertaining 
which is the best-looking animal in 
the Zoo, and which is the ugliest. It 
is, of course, no affair of ours, but 
we think it would be a graceful and 
humane act on the part of our con- 
temporary to give a consolation prize to 
the poor beast adjudged to be the ugliest. 

s;: 

Meanwhile, in view of this compe- 
tition, the wart-hog would be glad to 
hear of a really reliable cure for warts. 

A thrush lias built its nest and laid 
throe eggs at the junction of two 
scaffold poles where between fifty and 
sixty men are working on a new build- 
ing at Northampton. The kind-hearted 
laboiu'ers were, we understand, willing 
to work quietly and slowly in order not 
ito disturb the young raather, but wore 
lover-ridden by the foremen. 


What is described as a “ Eacegoers’ 
Luncheon Palace" is being erected 
next to the Epsom Grand Stand. The 
new building will, we are informed, 
have fireproof floors and staircases. 
These will no doubt be duly tested by 
the Militants. ... 

Ifc is rumoured that such is the 
success of The Melting Pot that Mr. 
Zangwill has been approached by 
more than one manager with flattering 
proposals. Mr. Zangwill,. however, is 
not to be rushed, and it is extremely 
unlikely that we shall have him turning 
out Melting Pot-Boilers. 

The punisliinent does sometimes fit 
the crime. An individual who for some 
months past specialised in thefts of 
clocks was last week given time. 

A Blackburn platelayer," 
it is stated, “ who has just 
died at the age of seventy, 
left £400, which ho had 
accumulated out- of his small 
earnings. He was a bachelor." 
Married women consider this 
a marvellous achievement in 
view of the fact that the man 
had no wife to help him. 

• At last it looks as if some- 
thing is going to be done for 
golfers, whose language, it is 
rumoured, occasionally leaves 
so much to be desired. Tlie 
Eector of Frinton has under- 
taken to consider a suggestion 
that a special service for 
golfers shall bo held at nine 
o’clock on Sunday mornings. 

Another Daily Hail” Record. 

“ ‘ ICow beautiful,’ said the Queon as sho 
passed me.” 

We congratulate 21ie Daily Mail's 
Special Paris Correspondent (author of 
the above passage), on the tribute paid 
to him by Her Majesty. 

The Rivals. 

Two posters in Torquay: — 

“Flyi.ng at Paignton by MoKsii'U'n Sai.mkt.” 

‘‘Flying Visit op M^*. H. B. Irving.'’ 

“Fashion Gossip " in The Cambridge 
Chronicle : — 

“Black rats, however, are most in favour 
and bid fair to retain their popularity.” 

It is no longer fashionable to see 
snakes. 

“ For supply of a body suitable for motor 
ambulance for Ipswich .” — Cemirad Journal, 
Ipswich seems in a hurry. Surely it 
might wait for the accident to happen 
naturally. 



THE OPENING OP THE SEASON. 

“Naii then, ^Erdert, we’re in ’Yde Park. Pull up ycr 
SOCKS an’ look smart.” 
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GENERAL VILLA BREAKS INTO POETRY. 

[The following unpublished poem of General Villa— not, of course, 
to be compared with the recently discovered compositions of Keats 
— throws an interesting light on the attitude of that incomparable 
brigand towards the academic diplomatist of the White House. ^ This 
cori'espondence, rendered into English, is now made public without 
prejudice to any change of policy, that may occur during its passage 
through the press.] ; 

Wilson (or Woodeow, if 1 may), 

I blush to own that ere to-day 

I have described you as a “gringo”; 

For you are now my loved ally; 

We see together, eye to eye; 

The same usurper v?e defy 
Each in his local lingo. , . 

Friends I have liad in your fair land, . 

Nice plutocrats ‘who .lent a hand 
(In view of possible concessions), 

But still I lacked official aid, 

And lived, with that embargo laid 

Upon the gunning boxder-trade, 

' A prey to rufde depressions. 

But, when you let the barrier drop, 

And all the frontier opened shop 
To deal in warlike apparatus, 

Much heartened by your friendly leave 
To storm^ and ravage, slay and reave, 

1 felt my fighting iiosom heave 
As with a fresh affiatus. , . 

Now closer still .we' join our stars ; 

At Vera Cruz your valiant tars * 

' Have lately’ forced a bloody landing; 

No more you hold aloof to see 
The dirty work all done by me, 

You show by active ’sympathy 
A cordial understanding. 

Nor shall my loyal faith grow slack 
Although you put the embargo back; 

No doubt once more you'll countermand itv 
And anyhow this party .scores 
Since you'll supply the arms and stores 
The bill for which so rudely bores 
A constitutional b'andit. 

x\t your expense, in fact, we go, 

We two, against a one-man foe 
(Of course you would not wish to hurt a 
Hair of our folk in vulgar broil; 

Your scheme is just to take and boil 
Inside a vat of native oil 
This vile impostor, Huerta). 

Then here's my hand all warm and red, 

And we will marclv through fire and lead 
Waging the glorious .war of Duty ; 

Though impotent to read or 'write, I 

I love, the cause of Truth and Light, ! 

So God defend us in the fight 
For Villa, Home and Beauty 1 O. S. 


“ A Review op the Primates. By Daniel Gir.aud Elliot, 
Three volumes, 

Moukeyg, and especially the higher apes, have an unfailing interest 
for mankind.” — “ Times** Litemnj SupT^ement, 

But this is not the way that we ourselves should begin an 
article on the Archbishops. 


SnowiNG THE Development of Parliamentary Manners. 

il/jB. Asqxjitji, I wusli to ask the Prime Minister whether 
he will grant a full judicial enquiry into the recent military' 
and naval movements contemplated by the Government! 
in Munster. J 

Mb, Law (who was greeted by shouts of “Assassin”),! 
I see no necessity for any such enquiry. I am prepared | 
to answer for the Government on the floor of this House. ; 

Mb, Lloyd Geobgb, May I ask tho right honourable i 
gentleman how many members of the Government aroj 
interested in armament companies, and to what extent they' 
would have profited by the contemplated Tipperary pogrom ? j 
(Shouts of “Yah,” ‘.‘Thieves!” “Thieves!” “Brigands!”! 
and “ Yah 1”) i . 

Mb, Law, I utterly and entirely repudiate the suggestion;! 
of the right honourable gentleman.. (Opposition shouts 1 
of “Liar” and “Coward.”) The information the riglitj 
honourable gentleman has gained during his intrigues with ‘ 

the rank and file of the Welsh regiments is totally 

- Jfo.- Sp-eakeb- Order, order/ . That'reply obviously does; 
not arise from the question.] . 

Mb, Asquith, 1 wish to ask the right honourable gentle- 1 
man if he is prepared to make a statement on oath.; 
Nothing else will convince the country, as it knows by ’ 
experience that Ministers are steeped in falsehood. 

Mb, Law, That is an allegation against the honour of 
Ministers.' {Mb7 Geubchill, “ They have none.”) If the 
Leader of the Opposition desires to attempt to substantiate * 
these charges 1 will give liim' a day — or a week, if he wants it, 

3Ib. Swift MacNeill, Afraid of five years for perjury. 
Blackguards! ... ' 

-Mb, Ameby {President of the Local Government Board), • 
Mr. Speaker, should I 'be in order if I appealed to you to ask 
Members on the other side to maintain the honourable 
traditions of this House ? 

Mb, John Wabd, All they care for is the £5,000 a year. 

Mb, Sfeakeb, Order, order! I must, ask honourable 
members not to turn Question time into a debate. 

Mb, Chubchill, I -beg to ask the Prime Minister; 
whether the guns of the first cruiser squadron are not at 
this moment trained on Limerick, and to ask him if ample ‘ 

I time will be given for women and cliildren to escape before 
: the .massacre begins? 

Mb, Bonab Law. The first cruiser stjiiadron is not at 
Limerick. (Loud shouts of “Liar!”) That disposes of 
the second part of the question also. (Cries of “No!” 

“ Shame 1 ” “ Child-murderer ! ”) 

Lord WiNTEBTON {Junior Lord of the Treasury), Mr. 
Speaker, may I draw your attention to the fact that several 
Members of the Opposition shout “Liar”, at the Prime 
Minister whenever he rises to his feet ? ' ' 

Mb, Sbeakeb, The term is certainly an objectionable 
one, but unfortunately there are Parliamentary precedents, 

Mr, Baymond Asquith, Yes, that 's wluit he used to call 
Papa. ‘ } / ■ 

Mb, Lloyd Geobge, May I ask the Prime Minister it it 
is. true that .victims of the Celtic pogrom are to be refused 
treatment by their panel- doctors? 

Mb, Law, As there xvill be no victims (shouts of “ Found 
out ” and “ Afraid”) the question of medical treatment does 
not arise. 

Mb, J ohn Bedmond, Enough of this foolery. Bnougli of 
the deliberate falsehood of Ministers. I go to Ireland at 
once, where half a million resolute, dour, determined men 
are ready to defy this Government of assassins. 

(Loud Opposition cheers and waving of handkerchiefs, as 
Mr. Ebdmond retires from the House.) 
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OUR CRAFTY CATERERS. 



Now, how to make this treasure palatable to the British Public ? First oT all we ’ll catch him Then Signor Barsaparillo shall 

, (the British Public) in our entertain him in the cloak-room* 

„ cosy Appetiser Department. 



We ’ll waft him up to the We ’ll give him “ La BohSme ” 
dining-room to the strains before the ” poulardo ” s 
of the Blue Danubian Band. 


and the MLaxixe during. 


A Terrible Turk shall and we ’ll send him home with 
give him coffee (with a silver - mounted sterilised 
Coon accompaniment) ; tooth -pick and presents for 
Madame and Baby. There t 


PER ASPARAGOS AD ASTRA. 

Now wo ^vlio souse the odorous Spring 
Our various winter garments fling, 

Cast off the heat promoting clout 
That wise men keep till May is out, 
And hail with joy and wear too soon 
Suitings more fitly planned for June. 

'Twas ever thus; and now wo look 
Askance on what arrides the cook, 
Behold her boil and chop and strain 
For us the cabbage all in vain. 

She would have dished what most wo 
scout. 

But Brussels-sprouts at last arc out. 

And something else at last is in, 

A something green and straight and 
thin. 

Long looked for, long desired, its liead 
Well raised above its English bed. 

It smiles at last and blesses us, 

Our garden-grown asparagus I 


Let others in their praise advance 
The monstrous braiichos sent 
Franco ; 

You opo your month as Twei'e a door, 
And bite off’ half an inch, not more ; 
And then perforce you lay aside 
A tasteless foot oi wasted pride. 

Besides, you find that what you 
praiso, 

Is mostly sauce — a Ilollandaisc. 

The succulent, the English kind, 

You pick it up and eat it blind ; 

In fact, you lose your self-control. 

And dip, and lift, and eat it whole. 

And some day, when tbo beds have 
ceased 

To cater for your daily feast, 

You'll see — tho after growth is fair — 

A green and feathery forest there, 

And “hero,” you'll say, “is what shall 
cheer 

My palate in the coming year. 


I “ Yea, when these graceful pigniy trees 
from Have swayed their last in any brce/c, 
And all is bare, I may again 
See the ripe heads that pieico the plain, 
And eat once more before I die 
‘ Our garden-grown asparagi.” 

E* C. L, 

Massage in the 18 th Century. 
Anatomy. Albimis (Bernard Siegfried), 
Tables of the Skeleton and Muscles of tho 
Human Body, translated from tho Latin. 
Folio, half calf (joints cracked, back rubbed). 
Edinburgh t777^7S.'' 

' A Special Oorrospondent of Tho 
Evening Notes wrote last week : — 

“A.S for tho Queen, from tho moment she 
stepped off tho yacht till she got into the train 
.she wont on smiling and bowing and murmur- 
ing ‘Moroi, oh merex bien?' I do not, of 
course, know what she was thinking,"’ 

Possibly it had something to do with 
gratitude. 
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MY LORD’S DINNER. 

[A companion pieturo to Mr. Edward 
Knoblauches play, My Ladi/s Dress.] 


Scene II. 


A typefounder's in Italy, ivhere they and ’ungiy 
7 nake the macaroni Letters for the \ Alfred (gi 


j with Eandolpli this morning. That ’s 
’is fifth slice of lemon, and ’e ’s as fierce 


^ consomme. 

Prologue. Gtdielmo (sorting the O's). One 

■William and Mary have returned jrom three hundred and eighty-seven 

the Boy alUj Theatre, tvhera they have ^^o^isand, six hundred and forty-five. 


attended a play in several scenes are two missing, Maria. 


each representing some incident in iParia (nervously). Perhaps you wants yer. (Exit AUred hast i 
the making of a lady's dress. counted wrong, Gulielmo. now, Polly, my girl, wot 

WiUiam (for the ninth time). ' Gidielmo (scornfully). Counted x^^vougl about marrying Alf when 

dinner we had to-night, dear. Don’t And me the best macaroni sorter in engaged to me ? 

kZrwhen I ’ve had a better. Italy ! Now let ’s get the ‘‘ E;s ” | Po%. Oh, Bi I m sorry. 


• the Alfred (gaily). Never mind the while- 
bait now, sweet’eart, when we ’re going 
One to be spliced this afternoon. ’Dllo, 
3ven ’ere ’s Bill, 
five. Enter Bill. 

Bill. Wot cher, Alf! Tlie guv’ner 
you wants yer. (Exit Alfred hastily.) And 
now, Polly, my girl, w’ot’s all this 
mg! about marrying Alf when you’re 


know when I ’ve had a better. 


Do lot 


lUW JU VVJ Ml j .... ' \ rrr MT -.iar 

Mam. Oil, bother your old dinner, together. [After a pause) TwomiUion, me^ott. 


I love Alfred. 


What did you think of the play ? 


four hundred and five thousand, two 


William. H’m,notbad. Don’t know hundred and ninety seven. ^Corpo ai 


that I care about those dream plays. 
(After de&p-thought) Capital caviare, thdt. 

Mary (annoyed). You 
think of nothing but your 
'/food.' Didn’t- you think Den- % 

[’“nis'Eadie was splendid? £ 

1 ' William. Yery clever. A # 

I remarkable tour de force. S m m 

' ' H’m. Capital whitebaiij, too. 

. Did you notice the saddle of m 'Wyt 

I lamb, my love? Capital. ^ mW 

Mary. I thought it was all J M ® 

very novel and interesting. 

William. The dinner, my 

dear? Not exactly novel, i 

but certainly T o 

Mary (coldly). I wasn’t j *1! 

referring to the dinner. If I 

you could manage to get J 

your mind oft* your meals — 

occasionally, I should like (— 1 

to discuss the play. 

William (yaxoning). Not 
to-night, dear, I’m sleepy. 

. . . Capital dinner; don’t 

know when 1 ’ve had a ^ 

better Yery, very sleepy. 

\He goes to bed and 
dreams. 

THE DREAM. 

Scene I. 

Moscoiv. The top of the Shot Tower 
toliere they make the caviare. 
Alexandrovitch is discovered at 
zoork. Enter Marieovitch, 


Sacco ! There are two E’s ’^’nnissinj 


Maria. Don’t you remember there doing ? 


Bill. 1 11 let yer oft all right. 

[He goes towards Eandolph’s stable. 
Polly (shrieking). Bill! Wotcher 


-tA 

V ■ j 


A LIGHTNING ROYALTY ACADEMICIAN. 
(All done tohile you wait.) 

(Mr. Dennis Eadie.) 

I was one ‘‘ E ” the reader wouldn’t 
! pass ? 

j Gulielmo (suspiciously). I made 
*1 another to take its place. There’s 


‘ Bill (opening the stable 

door). Just giving Randolph 
a bit of a run like. ’E 
wants exercise. 

§ [Randolph, the fiercest of 

ihezchitehait, dashes out 
and springs at Polly’s 

Po%°^Help! Help! 

Bill. P’raps Alfred will i 
’elp you — when ’e comes | 
back, 

A saddler's shop at Ganicr- 
hiiry, New Zealand. 
Molly. Busy, Willie? 
William. Always busy at 
the beginning of the lamb 
season, Molly. The gentle- 
men in London will have 

EMICIAN. Too busy to talk to 

me ? 

Willie. Plenty of time to 
talk when we’re married, 
wouldn’t Shan’t have to work so hard then. 

Molly. Because of my money you 
I made mean, Willie dear. You aren’t only 


There’s marrying me for my money, are you? 


Alexandrovitch (dropping his stur- I didn’t want you to know. 


geon and clasinng her round the neck ). ' [She takes a handful of letters from 
At last, my love I j her lap and gives them shyly to him. 

Marieovitch. Be careful. Williamo-| Gulielmo (sorting them). Two“0’s,” 

vitcli suspects. He hates you. j two E’s,” two “ L’s ” What ’s 

Alexandrovitch. Nonsense, love! | all this? 

He’s only jealous because my caviare; Mazda (overcome). Oh! 

is so much rounder than his. ! Gulielmo. “I Love Gulielmo.’’ 

Marieovitch. He knows I am tired (Ecstatically). Maria! You love me? 


of him. Look out ; here he is. 

Enter Williamovitch from behind a 
heap of buttered toast. 

Williamovitch (sternly). I know all. 
Alexandrovitch {pushing him over the 
edge of the tower). Then take that ! 

[Exit Williamovitch. 


some devilry in this. Maria, girl, Willie. Of course not. 
what are jwi hiding from me ? [He kisses her pcrfunciorily and 

Maria (confused). Oh, Gulielmo, returns to his work. 
lidn’t want you to know. Molly. Because — because I ’velost it 

[She takes a handful of letters from all. 

her lap and gives themshyly to hhn. Willie (sharply). WHiab 's that? 
Gulielmo (sorting them). Two“0’s,” Molly. I ’ve lost it all, 

0 “E’s,” two “L’s ” What’s Willie. Then what are you doing 

this ? in my shop ? Get out ! 

Karia (overcome). Oh! Molly (with dignity). I’m going, 

Gulielmo. “I Love Gulielmo.’’ Willie. And 1 haven’t lost my .money 
csiatically). Maria! You love me? at all. I just .wanted to test you. 


[She falls into his arms. Good-bye for ever. 
, - [She goes ^ont. 


Scene III. 

A ivhitehait stud farm at Greenwich. 
Polly is discovered outside one of 
the stables. Enter Alfred. 

Polly. Can’t think what’s the matter 


[She goes ‘ont. Wbllie in despair I 
rushes into the garden and'bnries 
* his head in the mint. 

Scene Y. . 

[This part of William’s dream was quite 
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di'lTerent from tho rosfc, and ifc was fcliG only 
scene in w'lxioh liis wrfe didn’t appear.] 

An actor-manager' s room. 

Actor-manager. Yos, I like your play 
immensely. I don’t suppose any actor- 
manager has overplayed so many parts 
before in one evening. But couldn’t 
you get another scene into it ? 

William. Well, I ’ve got an old cur- 
tain-raiser here, -but it doesn’t seem to 
fit in somehow. 

Actor - manager. Nonsense. In a 
dream play it doesn’t matter about 
fitting in. What ’s it about ? 

William. Oh, the usual sort of love 
thing. Only it 's in the tropics, and I 
really want an ice-pudding scene. 

Actor -manager. Then make it the 
North Pole. 

Williain. Good idea. [Exit to do so. 

Ediloguk. 

Next morning. 

William. I ’ve had an extraordinary 
dream, dear, and — er — I ’ve decided not 
to eat so much in future. 

Mary. My darling boy ! 

[She embraces him; and as the scene 
closes William takes his fifth egg. 

CUIITAIN. A. A. M. 


NEWS EEOM THE EEONT. 

f‘*TiXK Sardine War.” — Headline in a 
datlif paj^er.] 

Tiimre was peace at first in the tight- 
packed tin, 

Content in the greasy gloom. 

Till tho whisper ran there were some 
therein 

With more than tlicir share of room ; 
And I saw tho combat from start to end, 

I hoard the rage and the roar, 

Eor I was the special The Daily 
Friend 

Sent out to tho Sardine Whir. 

Tho courage was higli on every face 

As the wronged ones took their stand 
On tho right of all to a resting-place 

In a tinfoil fatherland ; 

Yes, each one, knowing he fought for 
homo. 

Cast craven fear to the gales, 

And tho oil was whipped to a creamy 
foam 

By thejashing of frenzied tails. 

You may think that peace lias been 
quite assured 

When you ’ve packed thorn tight 
inside, 


Bub the sardine’s spirit is far from 
cured 

When you salt his outer hide; 

They gave no quarter, they scorned to 
yield, 

To a fish they died in the press. 

And, dying, lay on tho stricken field 
In an oleaginous mess. 

ISABEL IN SPEINGTIMB. 

' Tiieuk is a gladness in her eye, 

And in the wind her dancing tread 
Appears in swiftness to outvie 
The scurrying cloudlets overhead; 

In brief, her moods and graces are 
Appropriate to the calendar. 

And yet methinks that Mother Earth, 
Awake from sloop, hath loss a share 
In this, my darling’s, present mirth, 
Than Madame Chic, c:stiimid.re\ 

My love would baiter Spring’s display 
Eor Madame’s window any day, 

“The members at tlio Club dunce last 
Saturday wore rather sinall~~but this i.s only 
natural after four dances in ‘ the week ’ and 
tho summer approaching.”— 2*2 
Certainly nothing gets the weight down 
so quickly. 
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THE IMPRESSING OF PERKINS. 

hope/’ Siiid my friend and host, 
Charles, hope that you’ll manage 
to be comfortable.” 

I looked round as much of the room 
as I could see from where I stood and 
ventured also to hope that I should. 

“The tap to the right,” he said, in- 
dicating the amenities, “is hot water; 
the left tap is cold, and the lap in tl^e 
middle . , I 

“ Lukewarm ? ” I asked. 

“ Soft water, for shaving and so on. 
But Perkins will see to it.” 

Some people can assume a sort of 
detached attitude in the early morning, 
while body-servants get them up and 
dress them and send them downstairs, 
but me, I confess, these attentions 
overawe.; “Perkins is one of those 
strong silent men, is he not,” I asked, 
“ who creep into one’s bedroom in the 
morning and steal one’s clothes when 
one isn’t looking ? ” 

Charles has no sympathy with Spar- 
tans and did not answer, think 
you ’ll find everything you want. 
There’s a telephone by the bed.” 1 
said that I was not given to talking in 
my sleep. “Then,” said he, “if you 
prefer to write here is the apparatus,” 
and he pointed to a desk that would 
have satisfied all the needs of a daily 
editor. 

“Thanks,” I said, looking at the 
attractive bed, “but I expect to be too 
busy in the morning even to write,” I 
yawned comfortably. “ Though it may 
be that I shall dictate, from where 1 
lie, a note or two to my stenographer.” 

Charles doubted, with all solemnity, 
whether Perkins could manage short- 
hand, but promised to enquire about it. 
He ’s a dear solid fellow, is Charles, and 
he does enjoy being' rich. Moreover, 
lie means bis friends to enjoy it, too. 
Lastly, “ If you don’t find everything 
you want,” he said, “ you ’ve only to 
ring,” and he pointed to a row of pear- 
shaped appendages hanging by silken 
cords from the cornice. 

“Heavens,” said I, seizing his arm, 
“you’re never going to leave a de- 
fenceless man alone with half-a-dozen 
bell-pushes ! ” 

Charles softened; he admits to a 
w^eakness for electricity. “ Some are 
switches, some are bell-pushes, and 
one,”he said, blushing, “is afire-alarm.” 

I climbed on to a chair forthwith 
and tied a big knot in the cord of the 
fire-alarm. “We’ll get that safe out 
of the way first,” said I, and then he 
; tutored me in the use of the others. 
After some repetition it was drummed 
into me that the one nearest the bed 
was the switch of the getting-into-bed 
I light, and the next one to that the 


bell which rang in Perkins’ upstairs 
quarters. The other four or five I 
found, when I came to study them 
alone, I had forgotten. 

I clambered into bed and with great 
intelligence pressed the correct switch. 
Had 1 left it at that my^problem would 
never have arisen. 

I have, liowever, a confession to 
make which ill accords with my 
luxurious surroundings of the moment. 
It is that 1 am accustomed to press 
my trousers myself by the homely and 
ignoble expedient of sleeping on them. 
My only excuse is that I am a heavy 
I sleeper. So automatic is the process, 
that I was wrapped in sheets and dark- 
ness before it occurred to me that I 
had » placed the trousers I had just 
doffed under the mattress on which I 
now lay. I could not help thinking 
how tlie masterful Perkins would take 
it when he came to look for theni in 
the morning. I cpaceived him picking, 
up my dinner-jacket here, my waistcoat 
there, '"and wandering round the room 
in a hopeless quest for the comple- 
ment of my suit, 'trying to recall the 
events of the previous night and to 
remember whether I was English or 
Scottish . . . and then, more in sorrow 
than in auger, spotting the lost ones . . . 

As I 'contemplated this picture I was 
moved to pity Perkins, torn asunder 
between two dreadful alternatives, the 
one of leaving the trousers there and 
committing a dereliction of duty, the 
other of removing thorn stealthily and 
committing an indelicacy. I was also 
moved to pity myself, lying supine 
under his speechless contempt. I re- 
solved to spare us both, to get oxit of 
bed and put things right. I stretched 
out a hand for the switch. I grasped 
it with an effort. I pressed the button, j 

No light ensued. ^ ; 

I pressed again . . . and again ... 
with no visible result. I pressed once 
more, and still there xvas a marked 
absence of light. I lay back in bed 
and, cursing Charles, thought out his 
instructions. Cautiously I reached out 
again, pressed once more and succeeded. 
The continued oscillation of the second 
cord revealed to me what you have 
already guessed, that I liad meanwhile 
rung the bell in Perkins’ sleeping 
quarters four times. 

To me the approaching climax was 
horrible ; I could see no way of dealing 
with the situation shortly about to 
arise. To those who have never known 
and feared Perkins or his like it may 
seem that there were at least two 
simple courses to pursue : to lie boldly 
and deny that I had rung; or to tell 
the truth and admit that I had made a 
mistake. Men like Perkins, however, 
j are not to be lied to ; still less may they 


be made the recipients of confessions. 
Methods of self-defence w^ere therefore 
unthinkable, and I knew instinctively 
that I must assume the offensive. I 
must order him curtly, upon his arrival, 
to do something. But what? As I 
waited anxiously I tried to think of 
some service I could require at this 
hour. What can a man want at 1 a.m. 
except to go to sleep ? Even the richest 
must do that for himself. 

There were footsteps outside. . . . 
Perkins’ ... I thought harder than 
I have ever thought before, but my 
life seemed replete with every modern 
comfort. 

“Yes, Sir?” said Perkins. 

“Ah, is that you, Perkins ?” said I 
to gain time, and he said it was. 

I shut my eyes and tried to think. 
Perkins stood silent. I had some idea 
of leaving it at that, of turning out the 
light and letting Perkins decide upon 
his own course of action. I was just 
about to do this when I bad a brain 
wave. After all, he w^as paid to do the 
dirty work and not I. 

At that moment 1 w^as anticipated. 

“ Is there anything I can do for you, 
Sir ? ” said the Model. 

“ There is,” said I, in my most neijlig& 
voice. “ Kindly turn out my light.” 

Perkins may have been annoyed 
about this, but he was certainly im- 
pressed. His demeanour suggested that 
he had met autocrats before but never 
such a thorough autocrat as I. Eor the 
rest of my time there I pressed my 
trousers in the usual way, well knowing 
that lie would regard the process not 
as the makeshift of a valetless pauper 
but as the eccentricity of an over- 
staffed multi-billionaire. 


The Honest Hypocrites. 

“Among tho most formidable foes to tlio 
reform of our industrial system are those who 
pretend to be most bitterly opposed to it.” 

Sunday Tunes. 

Sesn in a window in Clapliam: — 

“ PAINLESS 
Advice 

PitEE 

EXTRACTIONS.” 

This “ derangement of epitaphs” fails 
to attract us. 

‘ ‘ The Counterfoil in centre must be returned 
to the Syndicate, which is placed in the Large 
Wheel with other Subscribers* Tickets for tho 
Draw .” — Derby Sweep Circular. 

“ As foniicrly, tho ticket-holders, with their 
numbers, wore placed in a barreland thoroughly 
shaken up .’* — Hamilton Advertiser. 

These repressive measures ouglit to 
satisfy even the sternest member of tho 
Anti-Gambling Ijeagiie. 
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Harold (wan tin j a ])artner for the next dance) 


CIVIL WAR; 

Or, So7}ie Words about Cabteb, 

Not always for the noblest martyr, 

My countrymen, ye forge * 

The crown of gold nor wreathe the laurel ; 
One protestant ye count as moral, 

Neglect another. Take tlie quarrel 
Extant between myself and Oartei^ 
(Henchman of D. Lloyd Geor(3e). * 

I see the Unionists grow oranger) 

I mark the wigs upon the green, 

The rooted hairs of Ulster bristle 
And all men talk of Carson's gristle, 

Then why sliould this absurd epistle, 

Put down beside my little porringei*, 

Provoke not England’s spleen? 

Did HAMimEN positively jeopardise 
His life, and did the axe 
Extinguish Charles’s hopes of iDOodle 
And all the wrongs of bad days feudal 
For this — that Carter, the old noodle, 
Witli t’s all crossed and dot-bepeppered i’s, 
Should cliange my income-tax ? 


“Are you vacant?” 


My toll for this year must and shall be on 
The sums declared before.” 

If nob — if all things go by jobbery 
And tape dyed red with sin, 

Come, let liim make a small collusion 
And, when lie writes liis next effusion, 

Grant me, we’ll say, six years’ exclusion 
From re-assessmehts of his robbery. 

And then — I may come in. 

Put, if the bond still stays importunate, 

My blood is up. Ad lib,, 

Till at tlie door the bailiff rattles 
And rude men reave me of my chattels, 

I shall prolong these wordy battles. 

And may the just cause prove the fortunate ; 
Plicebus defend my nib ! 

So long as gray goose yields a pinion, 

So long as ink is damp, 

Mine to resist the loathly fetters 
Of D. Lloyd George and his abettors, 
Posting innumerable letters 
To Carter (D. Lloyd George’s minion), 

Minus the penny stamp. Eyoe. 


Thank heaven tliat one heart in Albion 
Eetains its oaken core ; 

• Alone I can withstand my duty, 

And so my answer to this beauty 
Is simply ” Eats ! ” and “ Eooti-tooti ! 


From The Birmimjham Daily MaiVs report of a fire: — 
“ The night-watchniiin was aroused.” 

A shame to disturb the poor fellow’s sleep. 




I 
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Bgliin . ^‘Welii, Matthew, and how abb you now-?” ‘ ^ j 

Convalescent ‘‘Thankee, Sib, I ‘be -better.than I were, but I beant as weld as I were afore I was as bad as I be now.” , 


ASKING FOR IT. 

I The big clock in the station pointed three minutes to the 
hour, and my train went at one minute past, so I didn't 
waste words with the man in the booking-office. 

: “ Third r’turn, Wat'loo." 

Nothing happened. ’ He was there all right, but he 
neither Spoke nor made any attempt to give me my ticket ; 
be merely looked* , 

“Third r’turn, Wat’loo," I repeated, and again, inserting 
my face as far as possible into the .wundow,, very firmly, 
distinctly and offensively, “Third re-turn, -Wat-erdoc.” 

Then he spoke, slowly. “ Sorry, Sir, I can't do* it. You 
have hit on the one station to which we don't issue tickets. 
Any other one I could manage for you, but 

“ Look here," I said sternly, “you don’t seem to know 
your business. If you haven’t got a printed ticket, can’t 
you make one out on paper? Hurry up, man; my train 
leaves in a minute or two." 

“Yes," ho said more slowly than ever, “I could do 
that — wo have blank forms for that purpose; but all the 
same I wmn’t do ifc." 

“ Oh, you won’t ? And why ? ” 

“ Well, I don’t know what the fare is. I ’’ 

“All right," I said. “You don’t appear to be drunk, so I 
imagine you're trying to be funny. As your sense of 
humour doesn’t correspond with mine I shall take great 
pleasure in reporting you to the station-master;’’ and 1 
prepared to stalk off. 

“ Wait a moment, please," he said, leaning a bit forward 
and dropping his voice to a confidential whisper, “I’ll 


give you a tip. You don't want a ticket at all, Sir; you 
can get there for nothing," ’ 

“ What do you mean ? ” said I. 

“ It needn’t cost you a halfpenny," he went on, smiling. 
“It’s not many lines that have a station like this, but 
w^e . • • - 

And then, but not until then, did I realise where I was. 

“Ob,” I said, “er — third return — er— Surbiton." 

: I don’t think railway ticket-mongers ought to be^allow^ed 
to have a sense of humour. 

IN A GOOD CAUSE. 

Mr. Punch ventures to remind his readers that the 
Centenary dinner of the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution is to be held on May 6th, under the chairman- 
ship of H.E.H. . PiuNCE Akthto ' of Connaught. This 
Institution devotes itself to the relief of artists, and tho 
orphans of artists, who are in need, Mr. Punch, who is 
to be represented among the Stewards at tho dinner by 
his Art Editor, begs to return his most sincere thanks for 
the geneious gifts he has already received from lus readers, 
and will bo very grateful for any further contributions 
addressed to Mr. E. 11. Townsend, “Punch” Cffico, 
10, Bouverie Street, E.O. 

“ The King this morning received the Bishop of Sheffield, who wai 
introduoLd to IMr. McKenna (ITome Secretary), and did homage upon 
appointment .” — Bmninglmm Daily Post. 

Mr. McKenna {accejHing homage). “And now' what do you 
think of my Welsh- Disestablishment Bill? " 
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ESSENCE OF P A R L r A M E NT. 

{liXTBACTED FBOM THE DlARY OF TOBY, M.P.) 



“THE INQUEST OF THE NATION.” 

'My. (to Jury of AsQUJTm). “ Geiillemen of the Jury, you have heard the prisoner Abquith plead ‘Not Guilty/ This 

should bo sufficient evidence to enable you to arrive at a unanimous verdict of acquittal.’* 

* [Prisoner leaves court iviiliout a stain on his cJiaracier, 

House of Commons, Monday, April and suchlike fastidious quarters they] Member for Bast Edinburgh, as 

20. — Lively lialf-hour with Questions, are reticent with adjectives. It *s only * usual going the whole Hogue, sug- 
Cluster on printed Paper indefinitely IMrs. Patrick Campbell who couldigested arraignment of Bonar Law on 
extended by suppleincntarics. Only select the appropriate one and give it j charge of high treason. Kellaway, 
once did Speaker interpose. Colonel due emphasis.’* | anxious to get to business, enquired 

Greio, sternly regarding badgered Short of that, Opposition did pretty j “ whether these Questions might not 
Premier, asked, “ Has the attention of well in denunciation of the Plot and be addressed to the spies in the service 
the right hon. gentleman been directed condemnation of dastardly Government of the Opposition.” At end of half- 
to No. 463 of the King’s Eegulations ? ” responsible for its planning. Ciialoner hour even temper of Premiei^ was 
This too much for Spe.UvEr. If it opened fire with demand that judicial ruffled. Asked a tenth Supplementary 
had been the odd 53 it might not have enquiry should be ordered into “ alle- Question by Butcher, ho sharply 
been unreasonable. gations as to an unauthorised plot replied : — ^ 

“The right hon. gentleman,” lie to over-awe ’Dlster by armed occiipa- “I decline to answer any such 
remarked, “ cannot bo expected to carry tion.” Butcher, Worthington Evans, enquiry.” 

all the Eegulations in his head. The Helmsley, Archer-Shee, Locker- Ironical applause of Opposition 

hon. member had better give notice.” Lampson, Kinloch-Gooke — what was drowned in burst of angry cheering 
Cannonade of Questions which opened it Grandolph, d propos of Sclater- from Ministerialists, 
along full length oC Opposition Benches Booth, said of men who “had double- Sark, as mentioned, unusually roused, 
was concerned with the Plot, barrelled names”? — blazed away. As a rule successfully afieets attitude 

“ The Plot ! ” Member for Sark Sometimes in succession ; occasionally of one “ who cares for none of these 
savagely repeated. “That’s the in- in platoons. In each case imper- things.” To-day moved to unsuspected 
effective heading in the newspapers, turbable Premier gave the short reply depths. 

In order to keep up their circulation in that did not turn away wrath. On “ Here,” he says, “is Ulster, for two 

parsonages, board-rooms of directors, the contrary, angry passions rose. years arming with avowed intention of 
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forcibly resisting the law of the land. 
The Constitutional Party in this country, 
bulwark of Law and Order, who, when 
the Southern Counties, of Ireland were 
in revolt, applauded Peince Arthue’s 
Cromwellian command, ‘Don’t hesi- 
tate to shoot,’ backs them up, in my 
opinion very properly. Carson has de- 
veloped Napoleonic genius in reviewing 
troops on parade. P. E. Smith has, 
^Yith startling effect, ‘ galloped ' along 
their massed ranks. ■ Londonderry 
has pledged his knightly word to be 
in the- firing line when the trumpet 
sounds. All the while, to the bewilder- 
ment of onlookers from the Continent, 
who confess they are further off' 
tlu^n ever from understanding - 
John Bull, to the creation of 
ominous restlessness among their 
own supporters, the. Ministry, 

Brer Babbit of established Govern- 
ments, have ‘lain low and said 
nuffinV much less have they 
done" anything. Suddenly,, with- 
out word of warning, they take 
steps for the protection of military 
stores in Armagh, Omagh, and 
Carrickfergiis. - 

“That's their account of the 
transaction. - We know better. 

It was a carefully devised Plot to 
take Gauson's hundred thousand 
armed and drilled men at their 
word and compel them to fight. 

Not since vrar began has there 
been such unjustifiable — don't 
wish to use strong language, but 
must say — such really rude pro- 
cedure on part of a so-called 
civilised Government,” 

Business done, — McKenna 
moves Second Beading of Welsh 
Church Disestablishment Bill. 

Tuesday , — Wholesome spirit of 
enquiry animates House* just now. 
Bonner Law leads off* with 
demand for judicial inquiry into “ the 
Plot.” Pact, that its appointment 
would establish novel precedent in con- 
stitutional procsdure adds interest to 
situation. Premier, with emphatic 
thump of the table that reminds it 
of Gladstone in his prime, stands by 
constitutional practice. 

“If,” he said, “the right lion, gentle- 
man is prepared to make and sustain 
his allegation of dishonourable conduct 
on part of the Ministers, I will give 
him the earliest possible day to bring 
it forward. But,” and here came the 
thump on the long-suffering table, “ ho 
must make it in this House.” 

Inspired by this high principle of 
getting at bottom of shady things, 
Bichardson has Chief Whip up and 
sternly questions him about appoint- 
ment of certain public auditors under 
Industrial and Provident Acts. 


Position of Chief Whip, though dig- 
nified and important, has inevitable 
result, of withdrawing him from par- 
‘ticipa'tioh^ in ‘ debate”. ” * Illingworth 
now has his chance. Made the most 
of it. Bead paper of prodigious length 
containing, memoirs of the two gentle- 
men concerned, together with succinct 
history of the birth and progress of the 
Hetton Downs Co-operative Society, 
county Durham, of which one of them 
had been secretary. 

House entranced. Bounds of cheering 
marked progress of narrative, conclud- 
ing passages inconveniently rendered 
inaudible by tumultuous applause. 

~ Apprehension in some quarters that 



ELEGY IN A GOXJNTBY CHURCHYARD. 
“Harrowing tales were told about churchyards being 
seized, ploughed up and let as allotments .” — Sir Alfred 
Mond m Nonconformist protest against the Disendowment 
of the Welsh Church, 


this will be the ruin of a really capable, 
universally popular Whip. Edmund 
Talbot goes so far as to hint at appre- 
hension that Illingworth will turn 
up every afternoon at Question time 
and give us another speech. 

Pear exaggerated. Illingworth a 
shrewd Yorkshireman ; knows very well 
brilliant success of to-day was due to 
concatenation of accidental circum- 
stance. Not likely to risk suddenly 
acquired reputation by hasty repetition 
of exploit. 

Business done , — Welsh Church Dis- 
establishment Bill passes Second Bead- 
ing by majority of 84. 

Thursday . — Spirit of enquiry alluded 
to above manifests itself in fresh 
direction. The other day Charles 
Price wanted to know all about politi- 
cal pensions granted to ex-Ministers. 
Intrigued by disclosure of particulars 


of estate of our old friend Grand Cross. 
It- appears he left, property valued 
at £91,617. That a pleasant incident 
closing a worthy life. • But, as Mem- 
ber for Central Edinburgh points out, 
he had for twenty-two years been in 
receipt of pension of £2,000 a year, a 
dole from public funds obtainable, as 
Prime Minister admits, only upon 
statutory declaration o£^ a state of 
poverty incompatible witKthe mainten- 
ance of position proper to an ex-Minister. 

* Price wants to know in the interests 
of the overburdened taxpayer whether 
aggregate sum drawn by the noble 
pensioner may not be recovered from 
his estate ? Premier thinks not. 

Price, undaunted, returns to 
the attack to-day. Cites cases 
of two other ex-Ministers drawing 
political pensions in supplement 
of private estate and fees derived 
from manifold directorships in 
public companies. Wants to 
know if payment can be stopped ? 

Premier says it is a matter of 
personal honour. Must be left to 
consideration of noble lords con- 
cerned. 

Business done . — Committee of 
Supply. 

THE SEASON'S DELIGHTS. 
Sir Archibald and Lady Bayne 
Have struggled up to town again, 

Leaving the gentle Shropshire air 
Eor London dust and London 
glare, 

And just that London folk may see 
Their lumpish daughter, Dorothy. 

Sir Archie, in the club all day, 
Thinks of the bills he'll have to 
pay. 

His wife is bored, and hates tlio 
smell 

Of cooking in a cheap hotel. 

She also very much deplores 
The lack of likely bachelors. 

While Dolly, in the season's swing, 
Longs for the Shropshire woods in 
spring 

And a dog chainsd up at homo, poor 
thing! 

“ Mombers of tlio Oxford Uiiivor.->iby ‘ relay’ 
toa arc in fine shape .” — Daily Citizen. 

The one whose business it is to take up 
the running at the muffin stage is par- 
ticularly rotund. 

“ Ho would rather he wont for three years, 
for one could readily understand that for tho 
first year he simply touched the fungi of the 
Council business .” — Hexham Herald. 

Motto for rival town council : “ There’s 
no moss on usf' 
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Sandu (neidy arrived hi the Camdian forest land). '‘^Viiatna bfast ’s rox? Native, ‘‘A Youxa moose.” 

Sandy, “Ocir, haud yek tongue! If that’s a young moose I'd like to see ane o’ yeu axtld rats! ” 


MUSICAL NOTES. 

As a concrete protest against Jumbo- 
mania, or the worship of jnainmotli 
dimensions, the prodigious success of 
Tiny Titus, America’s latest wonder- 
child, is immensely reassuring. In tlie 
Albert Hall, where lie made his cUbict 
amid scenes of corybantic enthusiasm 
last week, the diminutive virtuoso was 
hardly visible to the naked eye. (As 
. a matter of fact ho is only 21 inches 
.high and weighs just under 111b.) 
Yet by his colossal personality he 
dominated the vast assemblage and 
inspired the orcliestra to such feats of 
dynamic diabolism as entirely eclipsed 
tlie most momentous achievements of 
any full-grown conductor from Neko 
to NiiascH. 


What renders the performance of 
this tremendous tot so awe-inspiring 
is the fact that he is not iiierely a 
musical illiterate, who cannot yet read 
a note of music, but tliat he has re- 
ceived no education of any kind ! ]3orn 
at Tipperusalem, Oklahoma, on the 
15th of March, 1912, he has for 
parents a clerk in the Eagle Bakery 
and a Lithuanian laundress. He never 


toadies meat, not even baked eagles, 
but subsists entirely on peaches and 
popcorn. He lias been compared to 
Mozakt, but the comparison is ridicu- 
lous, for MozAiiT was carefully trained 
by liis father, and at the age of four 
was a finished executant. But it is 
quite otherwise with Tiny Titus, who 
knows no music, and yet by the sole 
power of his genius comprehends the 
musical heights unattainable by adults. 
Mozart, in short, was an explicable 
miracle, while Tiny Titus is an in- 
soluble Sphinx. 

From the innumerable tributes which 
have been paid to the genius of this 
unprecedented idienomenoii wb can 
only make a brief and inadequate 
selection. Piince Boris Ukhtomsky 
writes, “W'hen I listen to this infini- 
tesimal giant of conductors I dream 
that mankind is dancing on the edge 
of a precipice. Tiny Titus is — the 
32nd of the month.” Mine. Jolly 
Tartakoir, the famous singer, writes : 
“I have beeii deeply shaken by Tiny 
Titus’s concert. He is the limit.” Of 
the homages in verse, perhaps the most 
touching is the beautiful poem by 
Signor Ocarini, the, charm of which 


we fear is but inadequately rendered in 
our iialting translation : — 

Leaving pop-guii and lii.s l)all, 
goes into the concert hall, 

No more a baby, and proceeds 
To do electrifying deeds. 

Wielding a wizard’s wondrous skill, 

Ho loads us captive at his will, 

But only, mark you, to delight ns, 

Lhiliko the cruel Emperor Titi s. 

O’crcomo by harmony’s aroma, 

I sink into a blissful coma, 

ITiitil, my ecstasy to crown, 

’i'lie infant lavs his baton down. 

l^rom the Equator to the Poles 
Thy fame in widening circles rolls ; 

But once the audience leave the hall 
Thy pop -gun claims tlicc, or thy bail. 

Imagination’s wildest flight 
Pant.s far behind this wondrous mite, 

And St, Cecilia and St. Vitus 
Arc vanquished by our Tiny TitUij. 

The Evening News on the Crystal 
Palace ground: — 

“ The roof, back and sides of the stand have 
been taken away so that people standing on 
‘ Spion Kop,’ the hill at' the back . . . >vill 
have an uninterested view of the whole length 
of '‘the field of play,” 

This, together with a nicely crowded 
journey both ways, makes up a pleasant 
afternoon. 
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ON 


PROFESSOR SPLURGESON 
PERSONALITY. 

Strange Conduct of Fashionable 
Audience. 

Professor Splurgeson delivered the 
first of his Claridge Lectures at the 
tlieatre of the Mayfair University yes- 


duel between the Will and the Under- 
standing. It was ex hyiiotliesi impos- 
sible for the super-man, d fortiori the 
super-^voman, to yield to tlie dictates 
of the understanding. The question 
arose whether we miglit not profitably 
invert metaphysic anA instead of trying 
to locate personality in totality, begin 


terday. The auditorium was crowded’, with personality and work outwards, 
to its utmost extent, ladies largely pre- 1 (Applause.) Otherwise the process of 


dominating. 

Professor 


Peterson Prigwell, in a 


brief introductory speech, said that the 
achievements of Professor Splurgeson 
beggared the vocfabulary of eulogy. 

More than any other thinker he had 
succeeded in reconciling high life with 
high, thinking. 

Professor Splurgeson, speaking in 
fluent American, began by alluding to the 
niimierous links which bound together his 
country with 4hat of his audience, andja part? 
pointed out that nowdiero was 
this affinity more pronounced 
than in their philosophies. 

Both showed a concrete cosmo- 
politanism indissolubly wedded 
to an idealistic particularism ; 
both agreed that truth, no 
matter how abysmally profound, 
could be expressed in language 
sufficiently simple to attract, 
large audiences of fashionable 
women; both, finally, made it 
clear that Pragmatism, unless 
allied with Feminism, was des- 
tined to be relegated to the limbo 
of the obsolete. (Cheers.) 

Professor Splurgeson then 
went on to say that nowhere 
was this happy element of in- 
tellectual compromise more: 

needful than in discussing the' 

problem of personahfcy. That problem 
comprised three questions; What are 
we? What do w'o think of ourselves? 
and What do others think of us ? In 
regard to the first; question, the philo- 
sophic pitch had been queered by the 
conflicting combinations of all thinkers 
from Corcorygus the Borborygmatic 
down to William James. (Applause.) 

Man had been defined as a gelastic 
apteryx, but in view of the attitude of 
women towards the Plumage Bill the 
definition could hardly be allowed to fit 
the requirements of the spindle side of 
creation. The danger of endeavouring 
to find some unifying concept in a 
multiplicity of conflicting details was 
only equalled by that of recognizing 
the essential diversity which underlay 
a superficial homogeneity. (Loud 
cheers.) 

At this point the Professor paused 
for a few minutes while hummel and 
caviare sandwiches were handed round. 
Eesuming, Professor Splurgeson dis - 1 


endeavouring to effect a synthesis of 
centripetal and centrifugal tendencies 
! would. invariably result in an indefinite 


deadlock. 

.Professor Splurgeson then proceeded 
to give a brief outline of what w'e 
usually think of ourselves. It was true 
that the expression of the face held a 
great place in the idea w^e had of other 
personalities, but how was it that in 
the idea of ourselves it played so small 
The reason was that we did 



‘REJECTED’ 


ANOTHER MOYINCr PICTURE 
TRAGEDY. 


PANDEAN. 

'Twas harvest time and close and 
warm, 

A day when tankards foam, 

But when there came the thunder-storm 
We 'd got the last load home ; 

We 'd knocked'ofl* work — as custom is — 
Though ’twern’t but four o’clock, 

And turned in to Jim Stevens’s, 

That keeps “ The Figliting-Oock.” 

The rain roared dowm in thunder- thresh, 
And roared itself away, 

And left the earth as sweet and fresh 
As though ’twas only May ; 

And from outside came stock and clove 
And half-a-dozen more; 

And then up steps a piping cove, 
A-piping at the door. 

We tumbles out to hear him blow, 
TiiAvit, he blew, tn-ure, 

On rummy pipes o’ reeds a-row 
Their likes I never see ; 

And as he blew he shook a 
limb 

And capered like a goat, 

And us bold lads we looks at 
him 

Like rabbits at a stoat. 

An oddly chap and russet red, 
Pie capered and he hopped, 

A bit o’ sacking .on his head 
Although the rain had 
stopped : 

Tu'tree he blow, be blow tii-xoit, 
All in the clean sunshine, 

And oh, the creepy charm of it 
Went crawling up my spine. 

I 


cussed with great eloquence the secular 


not know our own countenances. (Sen- 
sation.) If we were to meet ourselves 
in the street we should infallibly pass 
without a recognition. More than that, 
we did not wish to know them. (Mur- 
murs.) Whenever we looked at our- 
selves in the glass wo systematically 
ignored the most individual features — 
(cries of dissent) ' — and that was 
why we never, or very sffidom, agreed 
that a photograph resembled or ren- 
dered justice to us. The explanation 
was to be found in the fact that we 
thought it undesirable to have too 
individual features, just as we thought 
it undesirable to wear too individual 
clothes. 

At this point a violent uproar broke 
out, many of those present protesting 
against these statements as involving 
a libel on the entire female sex. It 
being impossible to restore order, Pro- 
fessor Splurgeson had to be escorted 
to his hotel by policemen, the date of 
his second lecture being indefinitely 
postponed. 


don’t know if the others 
dreamed — 

’Cos why, they never tell — 

But in a little bit it seemed 
I knew the tune quite well ; 

It seemed to me I ’d heard it once 
In woods away and dim, 

Where someone with a horned sconce 
Came capering like him. 

It held me tight, that tune o’ his, 

It crawled on scalp and skin, 

Till sudden — long o’ choir-practice — 
The belfry bells swung in ; 

The piping cove he turned and passed, 
Till through the golden broom 
A mile along we saw him last 
Go lone-like up the coombe. 

The belfry bells they rang — one — 
two ; 

The spell was lift from me, 

The spell the oddly piper blew — 
Tii-xcit, he went, tu-ivee ; 

The spell was lif5 that he had laid, 

But still — i'U’Xcee, tu-wit — 

I can’t forget the tune he played, 

And that *s the truth of it. 
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THE AUTHOR. 

1 \vAS readiDg proofs in my corner 
of the compartment, as I often do, and 
every time that I looked up I noticed 
the ‘little shabby pathetic man ^vith 
his eyes fixed upon me. 

After a while I finished and put the 
proofs away with a sigh of relief. 

“ So you 're an author too ? he said. 
“ Yes,” I said, though I didn’t want 
to talk at all. 

“ You wouldn’t have thought I was 
one,” he went on, w^ould you ? What 
would you have said I did for a living ? ” 
I am too old to guess sucli tilings. 
One nearly ahvays gives offence. More- 
over, I have seen too many authors to 
show any surprise. 

“I’m not only a writer,” he said, 
“ but I dare say I ’in better known than 
you.” , ' ^ 

“ That ‘s not diflicult,”*! said. 

“ I am read by thousands— very likely 
millions— every day.” 

“ This is very strange,” I said. 
“ Millions? Who are you, then ? Not 
— no, you can’t be. You haven’t a red 
beard ; you ai*e not in knickerbockers ; 
you don’t recall Sh.akspeark. Nor can 
you be Mrs. Baeclay. 'And yet, of 
course, I must have heard your name. 
Might I hear it again, now ? ” 

“My name is unknown,” he said. 
“ All my w^ork is anonymous.” • 

“ Not advertisements ? ” I said. “Not 
posters ? You didn’t write the ‘ Brown 
Cat’s thanks,’ or ‘ Alas, ray poor 
brother,’ or ” 

“ Certainly not,” he replied, “ My 
line is literature. Do you ever go to 
cinemas ? ” 

“Now and tlien,” I said, “when it 
rains, or I have an unexpected lioui', or 
it is too late for a play.” 

“Tiien you have read me,” he said. 
“I wrile for cinemas.” 

“There isn’t much writing there,” 
I suggested. 

“Oh, isn’t there ! ” he answered. 
“ Haven’t you evei* noticed in a cinema 
how letters are always being brought 
in on trays ? ” 

“ Yes, I have.” 

“ And then the hero or the villain 
or the victim opens them and reads 
them? ” 

. “ Yes.” 

“ And then the audience has to read 
them ? ” 

“ Yes ; there ’s no doubt about that.” 
“ Well, those are all written by me. 
I mean, of course, all those that a 
certain film company requires,” 

“ Marvellous,” I said. 

“I not only compose them — and it 
requires thought and compression, I 
can tell you — but I copy them out for 
the photographer too.” 


“ Is that why they h-e ahvays in the 
same handwriting?” I asked. 

“ Yes, that ’s it,” he said. “ It ’s 
mine.” 

“Then you can toll me something 
I have ahvays wanted to know,” I 
said. “I have noticed that when a 
letter written, say, by the Duke of 
Pemmican is Ibrown on the screen it 
is ahvays signed ‘ Duke of Pemmicap.’ 
Wdiy is that? In real life wouldn’t he 
sign it * Pemmican ’ ? ” 

“He might,” said my companion. 
“ I don’t know ; but what I do know 
is that the cinema imblic expects a 
duke to call himself a duke; and we 
pride ourselves on giving them what 
they want.” 

“ If you w^ere making King George 
write a letter,” I said, “ would he sign 
himself * King George * ? ” 

“ Certainly,” he replied. “ Why not ? 
That’s a good idea, anyway. A film 
with a letter from the King in it would 
go. As it is, his only place in a cinema 
has been to indicate — by the appearance 
of his portrait on the screen — that the 
show is over. ' Ifc isn’t fair that he 
should come to be looked upon as a 
spoil-sport like that. It has a bad 
effect on the young. Many thanks for 
your- suggestion. I ’ll give him a show 
with a letter.” 

A QUESTION OF COURTESY. 

“Permit me, Sir, to pass you the 
potatoes.” 

“ After you,” I inclined. 

My fellow-passenger helped himself, 
shrugging his eyebrows. It was a 
provocative shrug— a shrug I could not 
leave at that. 

“ You shrug your eyebrows,” 1 chal- 
lenged, 

“ A thousand pardons,” he answered ; 
“ but one never escapes it.” 

He courted interrogation. “ What is 
it that one never escapes? ” I asked. 

“Tim e]abo]*ate unselfishness of the 
age,” lie replied a little ])etulantly. 
“I had two friends who starved to 
death of it.” 

“ Indeed 1 ” I offered him the salt. 

“ Observe,” said my fellow-passenger, 
“that when you offer me tlie salt I 
accept it. Why should I deprive you 
of one of the little complacencies of 
unselfishness ? You see, my dear Sir, 
either you are to feel smug all over, or 
I am. Now, if I take the salt — so — I 
perform a true act of courtesy ; but, if 
I postpone the salt, raying ‘ After you,’ 
I at once enter into the lists, jousting 
with youfor the prizeoE self-satisfaction. 
Whtli my two friends it was, if I remem- 
ber, a matter of Lancashire relish. It 
appears to me one of tlie ironies of Fate 
that they should have starved to death 


for want of a sauce. I am reminded 
of an epicure who starved to death for 
want of seasoning in his Julienne. 
But doubtless you are more interested 
in my two friends. I bow to your 
impatience. Plugh said, ‘Allow me to 
offer you the Lancashire lelish.’ Artliur 
said, ‘After you.’ Hugli was piqued 
at this attempt to cheat his conscience 
out of a good mark. ‘By no means,’ 
he insisted. But Arthur, with a firm 
smile of politeness, only repealed, 
‘After you.’ 

“Hugh stuck out, and Arthur re- 
mained adamant. The contest lasted for 
nine days. On the first day Hugh was 
studiedly courteous. It was, ‘ I could 
not dream, my dear Arthur,’ et-cetera. 
On the second day he was visibly 
aggravated. It w'as, ‘But, my dear 
Arthur, confess now, was it not I who 
offered you the Lancashire relish 
first ? ’ On the third day he was 
ominously calm. It was, ‘You had 
better help yourself to the Lancashire 
relish, Arthur.’ On llio fourth day 
ho was frankly fierce. It was, ‘By 
heaven, Arthur, if you don't take some 
Lancashire relish . . .’ And the only 
words in Arthur’s vocabulary all that 
time were, ‘After you! After you!’ 
On the fiftli clay they came to grips on 
the floor, and through the sixth day 
and the seventh they swayed witliout 
separating. I suspect that tlie strain 
of this tussle assisted starvation to 
its victory. On the eighth day they 
were too weak for combat ; they could 
only glare at each other passionately 
from opposite corners of the room ; and 
on the ninth clay came tho end. 

“ Arthur held out tlio longer — he had, 
you see, wasted less breath. When he 
saw Ilugli gasping in tho penultimate 
throes of deatli, he rnustoicd sufficient 
strength to .clutch the bottle, and even 
to crawl over to his friend’s side. Hugh 
saw him coining and sliiit Ins teeth. 
Arthur was loo feeble to prize thejn 
open with his hands, hut he had no 
difficulty in knocking out a couple witli 
the butt end of the* bottle, and with a 
faint groan of triumph he succeeded in 
pouring the contents down the cavity 
just before Huglx breathed his last. 

“ The exertion naturally hastened Ins 
own end. lie made an effort to reach 
tho well-stocked table of viands, but 
expired on the way, murmuring a final 
and, as it strikes me, rather too 
dramatic ‘ After you 1 ’ ” 

“ WTien you have quite done witli the 
cabbage,” I rapped out, . . . 

Commercial Candour, 

“ Out* illustration is of an exclusive model 
which we can fake in ‘the latest fabrics for 

guineas.** 

Advt. in ^^Deioshury District News 





A FAIR WARNING. 

Jjrtvber {tuvnUuj shnrjihj rounds to ilio grava disconijltnre of his clients nose). Do^si’t go, Sir; it ’.s tour turn next. 

OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(Ijjj Mr. Punches Sta ff of Learned Clerks.) 

The consideration of Foar seems to have a special appeal 
for the Henson Bros. Only the other day did Kobekt Hugh 
\v]*it 0 a clever and hauntingly liorrible story round it, and 
now hero is AirrHUR Chjustopheu discoursing at large upon 
tlie same tlieino in Where No Fear IKa-s (Smith, Eudek). It 
is a book that you will hardly expect me to criticise. One 
either likes these gentle monologues of Sir. Benson or is 
impatient under thom™-and in any case the comments of a 
third i)arty would be suporliuons. Personally, I should call 
this one of the most charming of those many hortatory 
volumes that have como from his prolific pen ; lie has a 
subject that interests him, and is naturally therefore at his 
best in speaking of it. Many kinds of fear are treated in the 
book — those common to us all in childhood and youth and 
age ; and there are chapters dedicated to men and women 
who have notably striven with and overcome the dragon — 

Johnson and Ghahlottb Bronte and Carlyle, and that 
friend of his, John Sterling, whose letter from his death- 
bed the author quotes and liglitly calls “ one of the finest 
human documents.” So now you see what kind of book it 
is, and whether you yourself are likely to respond to its 
appeal. It will, 1 am firmly persuaded, bring encourage- 
ment to many and ajdd to the already large numbers wlio 
owe a real debt of gratitude to the wi’itor. Somewhere he 
lias a passing reference to the time when first he began to 
receive letters from unknown correspondents. It sot me 
thinking that it %vas no slight achievement to have said so 


many human and helpful things so unpriggishly. And cer- 
tainly no one could call Where No Fear Was a pedantic 
Work; its qualities of gentle humour and, above all, of sin- 
cerity absolve it from this charge and should commend it 
even to those who, as a rule, suffer counsel unwillingly. 

Forrard, so to speak, in Mr. Cutoliffe IIyne’s latest 
hook you shall discover the three redoubtable stokers from 
whom it derives its title of Firemen ITot (Methuen). 
Combining the stedfast affection and loyalty of the Three 
Mmketeeis or the imperishable soldiers of Mr. KiimiNG 
with a faculty, when planning an escapade, for faultless 
English, only equalled by that of the flustered client ex- 
plaining what has happened to the lynx-eyed sleuth, they 
are as stout a trio as over thrust coal into a furnaco or fist 
into a first mate’s jaw. English, American and Scotch 
(and this would seem to be another injustice to the Green 
island), in many ports and on many seas they have many 
wild yet not wicked adventures, knowing, with an instinctive 
delicacy born perhaps of the perusal of monthly magazines, 
where (even whilst crossing it) to draw the line. Aft, 
.you shall come across once more the evergreen Captain 
Keiile, with his sartorial outfit unimpaired, his endless 
tobacco reserves not withered by a single loaf from their 
former glory. About wind-jammers and tramp -steamers 
and tlie harbours of all the world the author writes 
familiarly as usual, and has several ingenious plots to 
unfold,* together with one or two that are not so good ; and 
' 1 suppose that the whisky drunk in tlie pages of Fmmen 
’ Hoi would float a small battleship, and the men laid out 
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with lefts to the jaw, if set end to end, stretch from Hull 
to Plymouth Docks. I sometimes wonder whether Mr. 
CuTCLiFFE Htne ever in an idle lioiir picks up a book by 
Mr. Conrad, and, if so, what ho thinks of it. 

I confess to being both weary and a little sceptical of 
heroines (in novels) who leap from the obscurity of moun- 
tiin glens to fame and a live -figure income as dancers. 
The latest example is the young person who fills the title 
rdle in Belle Nairn (Melrose), and of her I must say that 
she displays almost all the faults of lierkind. She certainly 
did carry on! On the first page she ran away from the 
humble cot of her virtuous parents to seek the protection of 
an aunt whom she supposed (I could not discover on what 
grounds) to be wealthy. However, so far from this, the 
aunt turned out to be even worse-housed than the parents, 
and in point of fact to keep what you might call a gambling- 
cot on her side of the mountains, where a select circle met 
to drink smuggled spirits and entertain themselves in other 
ways that are at least sufficiently indicated in the text. So 
Belle shook off the dust of the aunt also ; and soon after- 
wards found herself in an open boat, which was run down 
by the yacht of some real live lordi, to one of whom she 
mdde violent' eyes ; at the same time giving an estimate of 
her social position that w^ent considerably beyond what was 
warranted by the facts. It 
was about here that I found ; 
that my credulity with re-‘ 
gard to Belle was becoming | 
over-taxed, though it may be ■ 
that Mr. Eoy Meldrum, her | 
creator, believed in her; he’ 
has at least a solemnity and ^ 
sincerity of style that carries ' 
him, apparently unwitting, * 
through every peril of tho| 
grotesque. Of course Belle \ 
comes to town, smashes_ all I 
booking records at the 
Basilica, and establishes her- ' 
self as the idol of society. Later on, I regret to add, she 
becomes," so to speak, tinged' with wine. Perhaps this 
unfortunate failing is the most credible thing about her. 
So, while I envy those readers who will doubtless follow 
her progress with delicious thrills, I can only repeat that 
it left me entirely unconvinced. 


.'expedient was not devised to prevent him from catching 
cold, but to save the picture from being stolen. Indeed, if 
anyone or anything had to be protected, Bidgood, for better 
or worse, undertook the responsibility. A more engaging 
old ruffian T have seldom encountered; among all the phil- 
anderings, conspiracies and mutinies of this wild voyage he 
remains a master of volcanic versatility. And his humour 
s of the right Jacobs brand. 

The really stupid thing about Mr. Fergus Boioley was 
that lie bad never been to see The Great Adventure, 
That popular play must have been running for a consider- 
able while (and the story appeared in book-form of course 
much earlier) before he decided to “fake" a suicide from 
the deck of the liner Transella and leave his large possessions 
to an unknown and penniless nephew. It Will Be All 
Bight (Hutchinson) is the sanguine title wfiiich Mr. Tom 
Gallon has given to his latest novel; but whether he refers 
merely to Mr, Boivley's optimism or to the further possi- 
bility of his readers sharing that gentleman's ignorance of 
current drama, is more than 1 can say. Anyhow, Mr, Boioley 
disappeared, and his nephew succeeded to an estate largely 
impoverished by the depredations of Gabriel Thursion^ a 
fraudulent solicitor and unmitigated rogue after Mr. 
Gallon's own heart (and mine). Meanwhile, Mr, Boioley 

was reduced to playing butler 
in bis own house and thereby 
saving some of the most 
precious of his curios from 
the double w^aste of a spend- 
thrift heir and an unscrupu- 
lous lawyer. There was also 
— need I mention it? — a 
Circe in the case. It Will 
Be All Bight is an exercise 
in the picaresque school, 
lacking none of the author's 
usual raciness and vigour; 
but, if at the end we find 
Mr. Fergus Boioley still un- 
able to reinstate himself, and left with no better con- 
solation -than the “Heigho" of his famous great-uncle 
Anthony^ the fault, I feel, was his own. He ought to have 
looked in at; the Kingsvvay Theatre and provided himself 
with tbe indispensable mole. 



THE SPBEAD OF CUBISM. 


If I had to classify Oh, Mr, Bidgood (Lane), then I 
should call it a confused comedy, but I should want to add 
that Mr. Peter Blundell writes with such delightful 
irresponsibility that the confusion does not make much 
difference. To explain exactly what occurred during the 
voyage of the Susan Dale from Ceylon until she was “ in 
distress ” off the Borneo coast is not within my scope of 
intellect, but I can draw up a short list of her passengers 
(she was not supposed to carry any). I shall give Mr. Todd 
pride of place, partly because he owned her, but chiefly be- 
cause sea-sickness incited him to deeds of gallantry. Then 
there were two skittish nurses, who got on board because 
one of them knew the second engineer; there was Colonel 
Tingle (swashbuckler) ; Senor Canaha (scamp), who bad 
bribed both the captain and the chief engineer (Mr. Bidgood); 
and lastly a brace of crafty Malays, who were the second 
mate’s contribution to the batch, and made a very reluctant 
appearance upon the scene. Quite as important, however, 
as this human freight was Susan's cargo of five hundred 
kegs of gunpowder, shipped as pickled pork, and a wonder- 
ful picture which at one time Mr. Bidgood was induced to 
wear (it was unframed) as extra underclothing. This 


“ON." 

(A contemporary remarked recently lioio many names of 
famous men have ended in “ on.") 

Call no man famous till you know his end. 

“ On " is the most effective. Docked of “ on," 

, Who's Milt? or Nels? or Newt? “Oii” nerves 
Anon 

To blush unseen in public. Say, who penn’d 
Don Juan^^ Was it Byr? Could Burt befriend 
The humpstruck ? So curtailed and put upon, 
Would Caxt or Paxt, would Lift, would Winst 
have shone? 

No, they would not. Their “ on " ’s what Ave commend. 

2 \nd what though “on" too lavishly imj)art 
The gift of greatness (“ Chestert," murmur 
some, 

“ Were ample ; not to mention A. 0. Bens") ? 

We 're spared — remember this in “ on’s " defence — 
A Shawon ranting from a super-cart, 

A Caineon skilled to beat the outsize drum. 
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According- to an official of the Im- 
perial Japanese household, the poems 
composed by the late Dowager-Eaipress 
OF Japan numbered 30,000. But these 
were never published, and the Empress 
died universally respected. 

A foolish hoax is said to have been 
; perpetrated on the authorities at Dublin 
Castle. An anonymous communication 
informed them that a Dreadnought had 
been purchased by the Ulster loyalists, 
and would shortly make her appear- 
! ance off the coast of Ireland disguised 
as an outrigger. Urgent instnictions 
j were in - consequence issued to the 

■ coastguards not to be caught napping. 

; “ I honestly hope,” said General 

Villa, that the Americans will bottle 
, up Vera Cruz so tight that one can't 
; even get ’water into it.” But this surely 
I would place America’s teetotal naVy 
' in a very.awk\yard predicament. 

I 

t His ‘Majesty King Ei^udinand of 
; Bulgaria has, a Paris newspaper in- 
: forms us,’ purchased four elephants as 
pets. We trust that this is the begin- 
I ning of the end of tlie toy-dog craze. 

, We have always considered elepbahts 
' more interesting, and ladies no doubt 
. will not be slow to realise that there is 
more effect to be got out of them. 

‘ • s|e 

> The dogs which are to accompany his 
Gxpeditkwj Sir Ernest Shackleton 
! states, coming' to London and will 
^ (Spend some little time here. It is to be 
hoped that they will be given a good 

■ time and shown the sights, and that 
' no one will be so tlioughtless as to 

mention emeigency rations in their 
• presence. 1 

’ Says Mr. Exlson Young in The Pall 
Mall Gazette : — ** I began yesterday by 
I swimming in a sunlit sea, continued it 
by motoring through a hundred miles 
‘ of lilac and gorse, and ended it listening 
■ : to the most perfect* concert programme 
; at Queen's Hall that I have ever 
heard. . . . Was it not a happy day ? ” 

• The answer, Filson, is in the affir- 
‘ mative. 

Forty years ago, £1,000 a year was 
. spent on wines and spirits at the 
Medway (Chatham) Workhouse and 
Infirmary, while to-day the annual 
expenditure is only £5. In these hard 
times even paupers have to economise. 

' ' St. Mark’s Church, Tunbridge Wells, 
wliich has' been troubled with a plague 
of flies, has had to be closed for a week 

■ for the purpose of fumigation. Many 



“Lknd us a ’and wiv this, will YisR, Mister? Muvver wants ’im ’owe and 'e ’s 

THAT ’EADSTRONC^ ! ” 

members of the congregation had com- any of the leading dressmaking firms 
plained of being kept awake by these to offer a prize for a ciiro for this 
vivacious insects. ailment. 

Apparentlythe modistes have resolved M. Worth also stated that “Quality, 
that this shall be a butcher's year, for not quantity,” is the right motto for 
we are promised leg-of-mutton sleeves, women in matters of dress. For all 
ham-frill skirts, and pork-pie hats, that, we trust that the irreducible 

minimum has now, been reached. 

Although M. Jean Worth,* the 

famous creator of fashions, has de- According to the calculations of a 
dared' that the mania of modern M. Verronet, the earth has only 
women for changing ' styles of dress another two million years to live. We 
amounts to a- disease, it is not, we hope'that the eff’ect of this siiatement 
understand, the present intention of may not be to encourage jerry-building. 
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THE CRITIC AT THE R.A. 

Talking of treacle pudding,’*^ said 
Felicity, helping that delicacy with a 
grace and skill that would have de- 
manded the entire concentration of one 
less gifted— ‘‘ talking of treacle pudding, 
I suppose yon ’ve done the Academy ? ” 
** Not yet,’* I confessed. " 

She looked at me reproachfully. 
“Dear, dear,”- 'she ^ighed, “when 
will the British Public awaken to the 
claims of Art *? We haven’t either/’ 

“ I generally wait--a' bit and find* out 
which are the pictures I am expected 
to admire,” 

“And a very sensible plan jtoo,” she 
rejoined ; “ that is, for yon and me and 
the rest of the common herd. 'Of course 
Papa ’s different. He ’s a critic.” 

Her father coughed dejirecatingly. 

“ When he sees ,, anything really 
artistic,” she w^ent on, “it 'fills him 
with delight,” \ 

“ I wish you wouldn’t use tliat hor- 
riblo word, Felicity,” be groaned. 

“ What horrible word? ” V 
“Artistic.’* ' , 

“Sorry, Papa; I forgot.-/ On the 
other hand,” she continued unabashed, 
“if you show him anything tjiiat isn’t 
it causes him terrible sufiering.' . He 
will cover his eyes with one hand and 
i shoo it away with the other,” 

“ You mustn’t mind my little daugh- 
ter’s nonsense,” he said, “ Someone 
told her the other day she had a sense 
of humour. It was a great inistake.” 

“ That ’s one up to you, Papa,” she 
returned cheerfully; “but before the 
House adjourns I should like to. move 
that we all go to the Academy this 
afternoon.” , 

“I should love it,’’ I replied, “but 
I ’m afraid I must get back to work.” * 
“ Do you loorli ? ” she exclaimed witli 
rapture; “ How frightfully exciting.” 

At a Flapper dance in the evening 
I met Felicity again and she gave me 
the second “ Hesitation Waltz.” After- 
wards she led me to somo nice basket 
chairs in tlio conservatory. 

“ Well, did the Academy come off ? ” 
I asked. 

“Did it come off?” said Felicity. 
“I should say so. It was the nicest 
afternoon I’ve had for weeks. You 
ought to have been there.” 

“I suppose your father was in hot 
form ci’iticising the pictures ? ” 

“Hush,” she whispered, holding her 
finger to her lips. “Papa as an Art 
critic is temporarily under a cloud. 
I ’ll tell you. It came about in this 
way : Papa is a great admirer of 
Sargent, and to-day he was in a par- 
ticularly Sargontesque mood. ‘ Tlie 
great drawback to' the Academy,’ he 


said, as we were setting forth, ‘is that 
the Sargents are spoiled by the other 
pictures. The huge mass of these all 
over the place entirely destroys one’s 
perceptions of “colour value. What I 
should like to do would be to see only 
the Sargents, turning a blind eye mean- 
while to the other paintings.’ ” 

“‘You ought to wear blinkers,’ 1 
suggested. 

“ He was all for it at once. 

“ ‘ That ’s a capital idea, Felicity.’ ■ 

“ ‘ Then you’ll go by yourself, Fapa,’ 
I .said. ‘I'll do some shopping and 
call “tor you at the police station on 
the way home.* 

‘‘ AVell, be abandoned the blinker idea 
eventually, but stuck to his scheme for 
.concentrating ,on .Sargent, and sud- 
denly I saw how tlie afternoon migdit 
be made both amusing and instructive. 
So I said, ‘There’s one thing that’s 
rather pleasing, Papa. You won’t have 
to buy a catalogue, because I’ve got 
one. Some people I bad tea with 
yesterday^ gave me theirs, .£lnd I’ll 
bring it if you like.’ ” . 

She looked at me mischievously under 
her tong dark lashes. 

“ You catch the idea ? ” she asked. 

“ No,” 1 “ not yet.” 

“ Well,* as' scon as we arrived Papa 
took the catalogue and looked up all the 
Sargents— in the index part, you know, 
and wrote the numbers on his cuff and 
then we began to hunt them down.^ 

“The first one was a still life.’ 
Papa .Viewed it . in some'* perplexity. 
*Ah,’ he said at length, ‘just, as I 
thought, I have been anticipating this 
for somo time.’ He adjusted, his spec- 
tacles. ‘ The tendency of modern Art 
—that is to say the best Art — is to- 
wards a return to more classic forms. 
Sargent,^ as might be expected, leads 
the way ; but^ ho infuses the subject 
with his own special genius. I regard 
this as a verjrfine example— very fine, 
indeed. The vitality of the half salmon 
is positively amazing.’ 

“ I led him gently away, and presently 
we stood before the portrait of a City 
gentleman — the kind that is very fond 
of turtle soup. Papa raved over it. 

“ ‘ Here, again,’ he pointed out, ‘ sec 
the loving, care bestowed on eacli link 
in the watch-chain. What a reproof 
to the slovenly slap-dash methods of 
the Impressionists.’ 

“I gazed rapturously into his face 
and urged him onward. Things went 
from bad to worse, but it was really 
‘The Lowing Herd’ that put the lid 
on it. A more lamentable company of 
cows you could hardly imagine. Even 
Papa was baffled for the moment ; but 
after checking the number on the pic- 
ture with the number on his cuff he 
pulled himself together. 


“ ‘ Wonderful grouping,’ he said 
‘ eminently Sargentesque ; ’ and his 
voice seemed to challenge all^ within 
earshot to name another artist who 
could liave produced the work. 

“ ‘ Well, now,’ he concluded, ‘ I tliink 
that is the last of them, and the best 
thing svo can do is to go home. It 
would be a pifcy to spoil the afternoon, 
by looking at any of the lesser lights.’ 

“I hesitated. ‘Don’t you think,’ I 
suggested, ‘it would be nice just to 
look at the Sargents before wo go? ” 
“For some moments Papa was 
speech leSfS. 

“‘The Sargents!’ lie exclaimed at 
length. ‘Well, of all the — Here 
I devote a solid lialf-hour to teaching 
you something about x\it and your mind 
is woolgathering the whole time. What 
on earth wtore you thinking about ?- ’ 

“‘I was thinking about th6 years 
that are gone,’ I said. 

“ ‘ The years that are gone ? ’ 
j “‘Yes, and I’m afraid it’s entirely 
jiny fault, because I brought it.’ 

* “Papa gasped. * 

: ' ‘ WJiat on earth is the child talking 
!ah6iit?’ 

; “/ The catalogue,’ I said ; ‘ it ’s some 
bthor year’s.’ ” ‘ ' 

I ^ ,,, 

; At this moment the fallen Art critic 
^entered tlie” conservatory. 

' “Is that you, Felicity?” ho ex- 
iclaimed. “You’re, cutting a dance 
Kvitli your own father. I never heard 
’;of such a thing,” : 

I She sprang up. 

I “Ob, Papa ! ’/ she cried, “ I am sorry.” 

I She slipped her arm through his, and 
as they moved away together I heard! 
her say, with what seemed unnecessary; 
Idistinctness, ‘‘Wo were talking Art,! 
you .know* and that’s so dreadfully 
absorbing.” 

j 

i Commercial Candour. 

“It k a matter of suqirise/ih more than 
one well-appointed houseliold* that' the best 
'efforts of a skiliful chef can produce nothing 
more acceptable than 

k Tomato Soup.”— 


From a review of a hook by Mr. 
Harold Eussell: — 

“The horrible chigoes, or ‘jiggers,’ arc of 
the flea family, and with them we must leave 
Mr, Russell .” — YorJeshwe Post. 

Is this kind? 


“The three greatest pets in the Darwin 
district arc said, to be the white ant — which 
sometimes grows to the size of a bee — the 
marsh fly, and the great Darwin mosquito.” i 
Adelaide Register. 

Our white ant “Fifi” has just bitten 
through her collar and run aw^ay. If 
found wandering, please return. 
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NOVELIST AND MILLIONAIRE. 

Fortified by the inspiring example 
of Mr. Upton Sinclair, ^vho recently 
picketed the offices of the Standard Oil 
■Company in New York with a view to 
bringing pressure to bear on Mr. John 
Eockefeller, Junr., Mr. Alf. Abel, the 
famous Manx novelist, has ' adopted 
similar measures to bring Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie to reason. The trouble is of 
long stancling and has grown out of 
the movement inaugurated by Mr. Abel 
to induce municipalities and local 
authorities to refuse the gifts of Free 
'Libraries. Such benefactions, as Mr. 
Abel has most conclusively shown, while 
nominally intended to educate tl^ 
masses; in reality have the result of 
li'OStricting the sale and circulation of 
those works of fiction which conduce 
,most effectively to the culture, the in- 
tellectual emancipation and the moral 
'uplift of the nation. Worse still, they 
reduce the legitimate ennolumeiits which 
the authors of these noble works derive | 
■from their beneficent labours. Owing 
to this pernicious system the number 
of copies sold of Mr. Abel’s last work 
only reached 250,000 copies, instead of 
400,000, as he and bis publisher, Mr. 
Goethomann, confidently expecteil. Mr. 
Abel has memorialised the Prime 
Minister, bub without effect, and at 
last determined to take decisive action 
himself. Accordingly, having chartered 
a swift steamer manned by Manx fisher- 
men, and carrying 500 voiunteers wear- 
ing the national uniform, Mr. Abel set 
out from Douglas (1. of M.) on Wed- 
nesday last and, landing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dornoch on Friday night, 
advanced early next morning on Skibo 
Castle, the seat of Mr. Carnegie. ^ 

Tlie famous millionaire, who is an 
early riser, was playing the organ in 
tlie central hall of the Castle when he 
was apprised of the approach of the 
raiders by one of his retinue, and at 
once determined to organise a stubborn 
resistance. The portcullis was let down, 
the moat filled to its utmost capacity, 
while Wincli ester rifles were served out 
to the four butlers, sixteen footmen, 
seven chauffeurs and twenty-four gar- 
deners wliQ compose the staff*. The 
organist was instructed to play martial 
music to hearten the defenders, while 
Mr. Carnegie took up his x^osition in 
the bomb-proof gazebo which is so 
prominent a feature in the Sutherland 
landscape. Meantime Mr. Abel, ad- 
vancing at the head of his volunteers, 
liad taken cover behind an ‘ Araucaria 
and addressed an ultimatum to Mr. 
CarneOie through a megaphone.^ It 
was to the effect that unless he promised 
to forbid the supply of Mr. Abel’s novels 
to his Free Libraries, Mr. Abel would — 



Fobctid into bettbement (happily only tempobaby) by the introduction of tit?: 

TAXI-CAB, OUB DEVOTED FOLLOWEB OF YESTEBDAY 



AGAIN TAKES THE FIELD. 


(1) Let loose 1,000 Manx cats in 
Mr. Carnegie’s -preserves ; 

(2) Permanently establish himself in 
the neighbourhood of Skibo and follow 
Mr. Carnegie about wherever lie went, 
in Elizabethan costume ; 

(3) Make Mr. Carnegie the villain 
of bis next novel; 

(4) Give free recitations froin liis 
works in Dornoch and the neighboiir- 
hood. 

The situation was extremely critical 
when Mr, Jenery Hames, the illustrious 
American novelist, who was staffing 
with Mr. Carnegie, gallantly off'ered 
his services as a mediator, and, sall^dng 
forth under a flag of truce, entered into 
negotiations with Mr. Abel. After a 
protracted interview a via media was 
reached by which, ’while Mr. Carnegie 
undertook to exclude Mr. Abel’s works 
from his Free Libraries, Mr. Abel agreed 
to withdraw bis threat of coming to 
reside in Sutheiiandshire on the under- 
standing that Mr. Jenery Hames con- 
tributed a six-column appreciation, of 


Mr. Abel’s works to The Times, pro- 
vided that the demands, of golf on the 
best pages of that iournal permitted it. 
Subsequently Mr. 0 venegie entertained 
the Manx Volunteers at a sumptuous 
dejeuner, at which Mr. Ilarnes proposed 
the health of Mr. Abel and Mr. Abel 
fell on the neck of Mr. Hames. No 
other casualties occurred to mar the 
X^eaceCul termination of what might have 
X)roved an international catastrophe. 

“Its author could no longer look forward 
withg his old hope or confidence to a continued 
successful resistance to Home Rule.’^ 

Manchester Gxiardian. 

“Half his old hope” a less meticulous 
speaker would have said. 

“The defendants "were ordered to the 
costs, but the Chairman (Mr. T. J. i?rice) 
remarked that if such breeches were repoatea 
the magistrates would have to adopt sterner 
measures .” — Soxith Wales Daily Netos, 

We hope this will be a warning to our 
nuts. 
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BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 

■Week-End-on-Sea, 

Parli Lane. 


tiful is absolutely, will see after it. 
There’ll be none of those ghastly 
glass shelters, but just darling Sheraton 
I benches at intervals, and tlie paraders 


Deaeest Daphne, — I ’ve been doing j will be carefully censored. Nobody who 
Easter with the Clackmannans and | hasn’t something of a profile will be 
helping them with an idea they ’re I allowed to walk up and down — and no 


carrying out. There’s a little coast 
town on their Southshire property 
(Shrimpington it’s been called up to 
now), and they’re turning it into a 
seaside place that ^peoi^le can go to I 
Isn't that dilly? Of course, our coasts 
quite bristle with seaside towns, but! 
they’re places people can't go to be- 
cause everybody goes there. And so 
the Clackmannans are going to supply 
a long-felt want, as old-fashioned people 
say, and give us ^ mlle de bams of our 
very uery' own. Its name is to be 
changed ‘from Shrimping- 
ton to Week -End -on -Sea. 

It has no railway station, 
which, of course, is a great 
' merit it ’s not to- have any 
big blatant hotels or pen- 
sions — nothing but charm- 
ing bungalow-cottages; 
there ’ll be no pier, no 
band, none of those banal 
winter-gardens and impos- 
sible pleasure palaces that 
ces a^Ures delight in, and, 
of course, none of those 
immensely fearful concert 
parties and pierrots. Eut 
we shall have a troupe of 
mermen and mermaids who 
will do classic gambols by 
the marge of the sea and! 
play on pipes or shells or] 
whatever it is that sea- j 
creatures play on . There ’ll 
be bathing parties, when the last sylla- 
ble of the last word in bathing-kit will 
be seen; paddling parties, in carefully 
thought out toilettes pour marcher dans 
Veau, and shell-gathering parties. Stella 
Clackmannan, who has such an active 
brain that everyono’s quite anxious 
about her, is going to have tons of 
really pretty shells laid along a part 
of the beach (above iiigli water), and 
people will go sheli-gatliering en habit 
coquilleux. 

The only feature Week-End-on-Sea 
will have in common with other sea- 
side places is a parade. At first Stella 
wouldn’t hear of having one ; but Norty 
told her there ’s ** a deep-seated primal 
instinct in human nature for sitting 
on benches and watching one’s fellow- 
creatures walk up and down, and it 
would not be wise to thwart this in- 
stinct.” He ’s an enormously clever 
boy, and, wli^i it was put to her like 
that, Stella gave in. So there ’9 to be 
a parade on the sea front, and Eay 
Eymington, whoso sense of the beau- 


woman who takes more than 4’s in 
shoes or who’s wearing a last year’s 
sleeved So you see, dearest, it \yill be 
quite a cachet, both of person and 
style, to be seen walking on the parade 
at our watering-place. Tlio Bullyon- 
Boiindermere woman met Stella in 
town the other day and said, “ My 
dear duchess, how can wo thank you 
for at last giving us a really classy sea- 
side place? ” What a wonderful word, 
Mrs. Boundermerel” answered Stella. 
“ * Classy ’ ! Do tell me what it means ! ” 



Sit;^erb Chauffeur. “ There has been an accident, m’ lady. 


Oh, my best one! Such a simply 
sumptuous storyotte for you ! Even in 
your remote fastnesses you must have 
heard of young Ivan Eowdidowsky, tho 
very very latest thing in Russian com- 
poser-pianists. Playing the piano with 
his elbows, dressed in scarlet velvet, and 
fuller of “ inner meanings ” than any- 
one (even from Bussia) ever was before, 
ho captured Ijondon at the beginning 
of the Little Season, and his vogue has 
boen colossal. lie gave twelve elbow- 
recitals of his own compositions at 
Emperor’s Hall. Those fearsome in- 
terviewers fairly mobbed laim, and he 
told them, in i\\o p^retticst broken Eng- 
lish, that “piano playing with the 
hands suited well enough the pale- 
blooded law-abiding people of yester- 
day, but that the full-pulsing stormy 
emotions of to - day could only be 
adequately expressed by the elboiosl" 
Quite myriads of people made him 
write, “Your affectionate friend, Ivan 
Rowdidowsky,” in their autograph- i 
books, till at last he had cramp in the j 


hand and Sir William Kiddem had to 
be called in. There were reassuring 
bulletins telling the public that they 
needn’t be alarmed about their favourite, 
as cramp in the hand is rarely fatal 
and does not affect the elbows, and 
that, if M. Rowdidowsky stopped writ- 
ing ill autograph-books for a day or 
two, he ’d be quite his wonderful self 
again. 

Popsy, Lady Ramsgate, has been 
folic de lui from the first, and at 
Easter she ’d a big party for him down 
at “Popsy’s Pleasaunce,” her place in 
Sussex, and then and there announced 
that she was engaged to him, and that 
after her mariiage slie would drop tlie 
Ramsgate title and bo known by “ her 
Ivan’s beautiful Slavonic name! ” Peo- 
ple were very nice to her about it and 
didn’t laugh more than they 
' could help, and all went 
I cheerily, Rowdidowsky in 
’ his scarlet velvet playing to 
^ them with his elbows every 
' evening ; and then one fatal 
‘morning (as novelists say) 
Popsy picked up a letter 
ithat her Ivan bad dropped 
! from his pocket. 1 1 was ad- 
’ dressed outside to “ M. Row- 
didowsky,” and this is an 
! extract from what she read 
i inside : “ I was at your 
show at Emperor’s Hall the 
other clay and thought J 
should have split my skin 
at the way the silly jossers 
all round mo were carrying 
' on, and at the thought that 
it was my pal, good old 
' Bert Smith of Camberwell, 

' perched up on the platform 
in red velvet togs pounding away on the 
old piano with his elbows like'" a good 
’un. I put my hands over my face to 
prevent myself from bursting out, and 
tho woman next to mo shoved a silver 
bottle under my nose and gurgled into 
my ear, ‘You’ve an artist-soul! I felt 
just as you do when I first heard tliis 
divine Rowdidowsky 1 ’ Tho silly geeser ! 
Go it, old son! More power to your 
elboivsl And don’t forget, when you ’vc 
made your pile, that your old pal, 
Joe, was part-author of t!ie idea and 
helped you to work it out ! ” 

Popsy, poor old dear, is having tlie 
Gurra-Gurra treatment for nervous col- 
lapse. Lord and Lady Ramsgate are 
enormously relieved at the turn things 
have taken ; and their boy Peg well said 
to mo yesterday, “I’m jolly glad it ’s all 
off! Fancy how decomposed it would 
have been to have Rumtidumsky, or 
whatever his name was, for a step- 
grandfather! ” 

Ever thine, Blanche, 


7Vo t'tui 






OUR OVERBRED RACERS. 

{The Nightmare of a7i Anxious Oumr,) 

‘ FLASH-II^-THE-PaN ” SUDDENLY REALISES THE ENORMOUS ISSUES DEPENDING ON HIM AND PAINTS IN HIS XRVINER'S ARMS. 


PETER, A PEKINESE PUPPY, 

OcjR Peter, who ’s famed as an eater of things, 

Is' a miniature dragon without any wings. 

He can gallop or trot, he can amble or jog, 

But he hies like a hash when he 's after his prog ; 

And the slaves who adore him, whatever his mood, 

Say that nothing is heeter 
Than Peter the eater, 

Than Peter pursuing his food. 

He considers the garden his absokto own : 

It ’s tlie place where a digger can bury a bone. 

Then he tests his pin-teeth on a pansy or rose, 
Spreading ruin and petals wherever he goes ; 

And his mistress declares, when he "s nibbled for hours, 
That nothing is sweeter 
Than Peter the eater, 

The resolute eater of flowers. 

Having finislied his dinner ho wheedles the cook. 

Picks a coal from the scuttle or tackles a book. 

Or devotes all his strength to a slipper or mat, 

To the gnawing of this and the tearing of that; 

Faute cle mieux takes a dress; and his mistress asserts 
That there ’s nothing* to beat her 
Like Peter the eater 
Attached by his teeth to her skirls. 

But at last he has supped, and the momoat is come 
When, his stretchable turn being tight as a drum, 

He is meek and submissive, who once was m proud, 
And he creeps to his basket and slumbers aloud, . 


And his mistress proclaims, as she tucks up his shawl, 
That nothing is neater 
Than Peter the eater, 

’ ' Til an Peter curled up in a ball, 

Asleep and digesting it all. E. C. L, 


BARGAIN 


FASHIONS. 


Whatever may chance in the coming season 
Regarding the fashions in women’s wear, 

I should like to remark that I see no reason . 

Por treating the thing like a German scare; 
Rather let us, the oppressed, ^restricted, 

Assert ourselves as the w'omon ,do; 

It’s tJiHr turn, dash it! to feel afflicted 
By seeing tes flaunting a craze or two. 

It ’s more than time their monopoly ceases ; 

Excepting the vote, I dare assert 
We deny them none of their wild caprices, 

Though I own we jibbed at the harem skirt ; 

We were wrong ; we ought to have let them wear it ; 

Pree w'ill in dress is a sacred right ; 

But we should be equally keen to declare it 
With them who make it their chief delight. 

We must come to terms with our female betters, 
Seeing that summer will soon be nigh; 

If they would be rid of the skirt that fetters, 

They might free n$ from the collar and tie; 
lb’s neck or notliingl I ask you whether 
We can’t be conspicuous'^now and then; 

I think these challenges go together: — 

, Trou,$(ir$ for , women l^Low neck^^ for mm I 
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THE COMPETITION SPIRIT. 

About six weelss ago a Canadian 
gentleman named Smith arrived in the 
Old Country (England). He knew a 
man ^who knew a man who knew a 
man . . . and so on for a bit . . . who 
know a man who knew a man who 
knew me. Letters passed ; negotiations 
ensued; and about a week after he 
bad first set foot in the Mother City 
(London) Smith and I met at my Club 
for lunch. 

I may confess now that I was ner- 
vous. I think I expected a man in 
a brown shirt and leggings, who would 
ask me to put it “right there,” and tell 
me I was “ some Englishman.” How- 
ever, he turned out to be exactly like 
anybody else in London. Whether he 
found me exactly like anybody else in 
Canada I don’t know. An^^way, we 
had a very pleasant lunch, and arranged 
to play golf together on the next day. 

Whatever else is true of Canada there 
can be no doubt that it turns out 
delightful golfers. Smith proved to be 
just the best golfer I had ever met, being, 
in' fact, when at the top ^of his form, 
almost exactly as good as 1 was. Hole 
af^r hole wo halved in a mechanical 
eight. If by means of a raking drive 
and four perfect brassies at the ^sixth 
he managed to get one up for a moment, 
then ' at the short seventh-a screaming 
iron and three consummate approaches 
would make me square again. Occa- 
sionally he would, by superhuman play, 
do a hole in bogey ; biit only 'to crack 
at the next, and leave me, at the edge 
of the green, to play “ one off eleven.” 
It was, in fact, a ding-dong struggle all 
the way ; and for his one-hole victory 
in the morning I had my revenge with 
a ona-.hole victory in the aflernoon. 

By the end of a month wo must have 
playetlu/ dozen rounds of this nature. I 
always had a feeling that I was really 
a better gclfer than he, and this Tinade 
me friendly towards his game. I would 
concede him short putts which I should 
have had no difficulty in missing my- 
self; if lie lost Jiis ball 1 would bog 
him to drop another and go on with 
the hole; if be got into a bad place in 
a bunker 1 would assure him it was 
ground under rejDair. He was just as 
friendly in refusing to take those advan- 
tages, just as pleasant in offering similar 
indulgences to me. I thought at first 
it was part of his sporting way, but it 
turned out that (absurdly enough) he 
also was convinced that he was really 
the better golfer of the two, and could 
afford these amenities. 

One day he announced that lie was 
going back to Canada. 

“We must have a last game,” he 
said, “ and this one must be decisive.” 


“For the championship of the 
Empire,” I agreed. “ Let ’s buy a little 
cup and play for it. I ’ve never won 
anything at golf yet, and I should love 
to see a little cup on the dinner-table 
every night.” 

“ You can’t come to dinner in Canada 
every night,” he pointed out. “ It would 
be so expen.sive for you.” ! 

Well, the cup was bought, engraved 
“The Empire Challenge Cup,” and 
played for last Monday. 

“This,” said Smith, “is a serious 
game, and we must play all out. No 
giving away anything, no waiving the 
rules. The Empire is at stake. The 
effeteness of tlie Mother Country is 
about to be put to the proof. Proceed.” 

It wasn’t the most pleasant of our 
games. The spirit of the Cup hung 
over it and depressed us. At the 
third hole I had an eighteen-inch putt 
for a half. ^ “ That ’s all right,” said 
Smith forgetfully, and then added, 
“perhaps you’d better put it in, 
though.” Of course I missed. On 
tlie fifth green he bent down to brush 
away a leaf. - “ That ’s illegal,” I said 
sharply, you must pick it up; you 
mayn’t brush it away,” and after a 
fierce argument on the point he putted 
hastily — and badly. At the eighteenth 
tee. we were all square"’ and hardly on 
speakin g terms. The fate of the Mother 
Country depended upon the result of 
this hole. 

I drove a long one, the longest of 
the day, slightly hooked. 

“ Good shot,” said Smith with an 
effort. He pressed and foozled badly. 
I tried not to look pleased. 

We found his ball in a thick clump of 
heather. With a grim look on his face, 
ho took out his niblick . . . 

I stayed by him and helped him 
count up to eight. 

“ Where ’s your ball? ” he growled. 

“ k long way on,” I said reproach- 
fully. “ I wish you ’d hurry up. The 
poor thing will be getting cold.” 

He got to work again. We bad 
another count together up to fifteen. 
Sometimes there would be a gleam of 
white at the top of the heather for a 
moment and then it would fade away. 

“ How many ? I asked some minutes 
later. 

“About thirty. But I don’t care, 
I ’m going to get the little beast into 
the hole if it takes me all night.” He 
went on hacking. 

I had lost interest in the perform- 
ance, for the Cup w’as mine, but I did 
admire his Colonial grit. 

“ Got it,” he cried suddenly, and the 
ball sailed out on to the pretty. Another 
shot put him level with me. 

“ Thirty-two? ” I asked. 

“About,” he said coldly. 


I began to look for my ball. It had 
got tired of waiting and h ad hidden itself. 
Smith joined gloomily in the search. 

“ This is absurd,” I said after three 
or four minutes, 

“By Jove!” said Smith, suddenly 
brightening up. “If your ball’s lost 
I win after all.” 

“Nonsense; you’ve given the hole 
■up,” I protested. “You don’t know 
how many you’ve pla 3 *ed. According 
to the rules if I ask you how many, 
and you give wrong information ” 

“ it ’s thirty-five,” he said promptly. 

“ I don’t believe you counted.” 

“Call it forty -five then. There’s 
nothing to prevent my calling it more 
than it really is. If it v;a3 really only 
forty, then I ’m counting five occasions 
when the ball rolled over as I was 
addressing it. That’s very generous 
of mo. Actually I ’m doubtful if the 
ball did roll over five times, but I say 
it did in order to be on the safe side,” 
He looked at liis watch. “And if you 
don’t find your ball in tliirty seconds 
you lose the hole.” 

It was ingenious, but the Mother 
Country can bo ingenious too. 

“How many have you played ex- 
actly?” I asked. “Bo careful.” 

“ Forty-five,” he said. “ Exactly.” 

“Right.” I took my niblick and 
swung at the lieather. “ Bother,” I 
said. “ Missed it. Two.” 

“ Hallo ! Have you found it ? ” 

“I have. It’s somewhere in this 
field. There's no rule which insists, 
that you shall hit the ball, or even that 
you shall hit near the ball, or even that 
you shall see the ball when you bit at 
it. Lots of old gentlemen shut their 
eyes and miss tlie sphere. I ’ve missed. 
In five minutes I shall miss again.” 

“ But what ’s the point ? ” 

“ The point, dear friend,” I smiled, 
“ is that after each stroke one is allowed 
five minutes in which to find the ball. 
I have forty-three strokes in band; 
that gives mo three hours and thirty- 
five minutes in wliicli to look for it. 
At regular intervals of five minutes T 
shall swing my club and probably miss. 
It ’s four-thirty now; at eight o’clock, 
unless I find my ball before, I sliall be 
playing the like. And if you are a 
sportsman,” I added, “ you will bring 
me out some lea in lialf-an-hour.” 

At six -tliirty I was still looking — 
and swinging. Smith then came to 
terms and agreed to share the cup witli 
me for the first year. He goes back 
to Canada to-morrow, and will spread 
the good news there that the Old 
Country can still hold its own in 
resource, determination and staying 
power. But next year we are going to 
play friendly golf again. A. A. M. 
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THE EAVESDROPPER. 

It may not be generally known that, 
on very still nights, in the small hours, 
when there are no taxis rushing past 
and no late revellers returning home, it 
is possiUe, by leaning against a pillar- 
box and placing one’s ear close to the 
opening, to hear the letters converse. 
Provided, of course, that ono has a pure 
soul, as I have. Ofclierwise there is no 
sound. 

Chancing to be out late the other 
night in a very quiet neighbourhood, 

I suddenly noticed a pillar-lDOx and was 
reminded that I liad a letter to post. 

I dropped it in and held iny breath as 
I listened. 

“ Here ’s another ! ” said a voice. 

“ Who are you, pray ? ” 

“I’m an acceptance with thanks,” 
said my letter. 

“What do you accept?” another 
voice asked. 

“ An invitation to dinner,” said my 
letter, with a touch of swank. 

“Pooh!” said the other. “Only 
that.” 

“It’s at a house in Kensington,” 
said my letter rather haughtily. 

“ Well, I'm an accex^tance of an invi- 
tation to a dance at a duchess’s,” was'^ 
the reply, and my ]30or letter said no 
more. 

Tiien all the others began to cliatter. 

“I contain nows of a death,” said 
one. ' . ' 

“ I bring news of a legacy,” said 
another. 

’ “I demand the payment of a debt,” 
said a sharp metallic voice. 

“ I decline an offer of marriage/’ said 
‘ a fourth, rather wistfully. 

“ I ’ve got a cheque inside,” said a 
fifth with a swagger. 

' “ I convey the sack,” said a sixth iji 

triumph. 

• “What do you think I am ? ” another 
inquired. “ You shall have six guesses.” 

“ Give us a clue,” said a voice. 

“Very well. I’m a foolscap enve- 
lope.” 

Then the guessing began. 

' One said a writ. 

Another said an income-tax demand 

But no one could guess it. 

“ I ’m a poem for a paper,” said the 
foolscap letter at last. 

“ Are you good ? ” asked a voice. 

“ Not good enough, I ’m afraid,” said 
the poem. “ In fact I ’ve been out and 
back again seven times already.”. 

“ Guess what I am,” said a senti- 
mental murmur. 

“ Any one could guess that,” was tlie 
gruff reply. “ You ’re a love-letter.” 

“ Quite right,” said the sentimental 
murmur. “ But how clever of you 1 ” 

“Well,” said anotlicr, “you!re not 


the only love-letter here. I ’m a love- 
letter too.” 

“How do you begin?” asked the 
first. 

“ I begin, ‘ My Darling,’ ” said the 
second love-letter. 

“That’s nothing,” said the first; I 
begin, * My Ownest Own.’ ” 

“ 1 don’t think much of cilher^ of 
those beginnings,” said a new voice. 
“ I begin, ‘ Most Beautiful.’ ” 

“ You ’re from a man, 1 sux:)pose ? ” 
said the second love-letter. 

“Yes, 1 am,” said tho now one. 
“ Aren’t you? ” 

“ No, i ’m from a woman,” said the 
second. “ I ’ll admit your beginning ’s 
rather good. But how do you end ? ” 

“ I end with ' A million kisses,’ ” 
said the new one. 

“Ah, I’ve got you there!” said the 
second. “I end with ‘Por ever and 
ever yours.’ ” 

“ TJiat ’s not bad,” said the second, 


I “but my ending 'is x)retty good in its 
j way. 1 end like this, ‘ To-morrow will 
bo Heaven once more, for then V’c meet 
! again.’” 

j .“Oh, do slop all this love talk!” 

! said the gruff letter, when I was con- 
' scions of a liand on my arm and a 
lantern in my face. 

“ Hero,” said tlie authoritative tones 
of the law, “I think you’ve been 
leaning against this pillar-box long 
enough, if you can’t walk I’ll help 
you liomc.” 

Thus docs metallic p)i*ose invade the 
delicate realms of siipernaturo. 


“Caplaiu Amilcar I\Iagalhacs, chief of 
the Brazilian Mission, accomi>anyiiig Mr. 
Roosevelt, says the cx-President has discovered 
a tribe of savages named Panhates. The total 
bag collected on tho expedition amounts to 
about 2,000 specimens, — Reuter.” 

Snmx Daily Kcics- 

The flower of tho tribe, no doubt. 




Promising Memler of Junior Form {Jmnng hccn given (i lesson on Samso^t and told to twite an account of him), 

NAME YOD WAS TELLING US ABOUT, SO* I CALLED HIM ‘ ARCHIE/ ” . i . 


‘I rOROOT THAT 


WATER, IS BEST. 

[General Villa, tuJio is a teetotaler, has 
chnoiinced General Huebta as 'an old 
drunkard,) .... 

When sons of Bacchus 
i Fiercely attack us, 

Lauding the majesty of Alcohol, 

' And, spite of Horsley, 

Indulge quite coarsely 
In panegyrics of dry' Monopole — 

For consolation 
In our vexation 

The news from 'Mexico we gladly hail. 
Learning how Villa 
Shuns’ Manianilla* 

And only slakes his thirst with Adam’s 


No wonder Wilson 
The beer of Pilsen 

Regards as liquid death within the pot, 
When even a bandit 
Can’t stick or stand it, 

And gibes at Huebta as an aged sot ! 

Let senile soakers 
And jaded jokers 

Their bottle-noses still incarnadine, 


But we, with Villa, 

Prefer Vanilla - 

Or Sarsaparilla to the choicest wine. 

Port, brandy, sherry 
' Make idiots merry — ‘ 

They ’ro little use when civil wars begin ; 

“Men who can slaughter 
. Upon barley-water 
Arc in the long run always bound to win. 

NATURE STUDY. 

The following letter may have been 
noticed in the columns of The Daily 
Eye some weeks ago : — 

, The Lilac Grove, 

Moonvale Park, S,E, 

Sir, — On looking out of my bedroom 
window this morning at 6 o’clock I 
observed a cuckoo eating ripe straw- 
borries in the garden next bub one lo 
mine. It occurs to me that for a 
cuckoo to be in a suburban garden 
eating ripe strawberries so early in tjie 
year as April 15 is somewhat unusual. 
Can you tell me whether this has ever 
been known before? 

Yours etc., Augustus Quest. 

We understand that the following 


further letter has been sent, to the, 
Editor of The Daily Eye Jby the writer 
of. the above, but has not appeared in 
print : — .f / 

Sib, — Some days ago I sent you a 
letter in which I mentioned: that on 
April 15th a cuckoo was seen eating 
ripe strawberries in the garden next but 
one to mine, and askirig whether you 
could tell mo if anyiiiing of the kind 
had been known before. I3ut up to the 
present I have received no replyL The 
only result of my letter has been the ^ 
I receipt of a number ot ' circulars an- | 
j nouncing works on the subjects of 
I nature study and fruit culture. From 
a publisher’s announcement which has 
been sent to me, giving specimen pages 
from ‘^How to Tell Our Feathered 
Friends at a Glance,’" I discover that 
the bird I saw in my neighbour’s 
garden could not possibly have been a 
cuckoo, its body being altogether too 
small. And in convcr^iation with my 
neighbour in the train, this morning I ' 
learnt that his garden does not.ccn- 
tain strawberries; the bird, whatever it | 
was, must therefore iiave been eating 
something else. I 

Yours, etc., Augustus Quest. 
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ESSENCE OF PAR- 
LIAMENT. 

(Extracted from the Diary of 
Toby, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Mon- 
day, April 27. — In accord- 
ance witli arrangements 
made last week, House met 
to-day with primai-y inten- 
tion on part of Opposition 
to place Prkmirr ouco more 
on the rack constructed of 
Questions relating to “ the 
Plot'’ for over-aweing 
peaceful law-abiding Ulster. 
Startling things have hap- 
pened since the Friday 
afternoon when JMembers 
went of for well-earned 
week-end holiday. There 
had actually been a pilot in 
Ulster, a real one, not 
compact of circumstantial 
imaginings — a sldlfully 
planned scheme successfully 
carried out in the dead of 
the night, when lionest 
citizens, including the police 
and the military, were 


a.! 


i' 

f 






THE QUESTION GRAZE. 

ScEN 32 — 27^5 Battle of Belfast, 19 — . 

Galloper P. E. Smith, of the Ulster Volunteers, to ask the War 


Lying down? or standing 
up sternly to grapple with 
it in their capacity as cus- 
todians and champions of 
established law? Inquiry 
voiced from Ministerial side, i 
where Members are grow- 
ing increasingly impatient 
with benevolent neutrality. 
Premier’s reply brief but 
w- eighty. 

“ In view of this grave 
and unprecedented out- 
rage,” he said, “the House 
may bo assured that His 
Majesty’s Government will 
take without delay appro- 
priate steps to vindicate 
the authority of the law and 
to protect officers and ser- 
vants of the King and His 
Majesty’s subjects in the 
exercise of their duties and 
iu the enjoyment of their 
legal rights.” 

Cheer after cheer from 
excited Ministerialists punc- 
tuated the ominous sen- 
tences. There was no 
counter-demonstration from 
the Opposition. 

Business done. — Lords, 


sound asleep. Telegraphic minister what are the next tactical dispositions to be carried out by the Opposition, 
and telephonic communica- Military forces of the Crown. Business done. — Lords, 

tions wei'e ruthlessly cut ; [“ these right hoii. gentlemen really suppose that they will be able abandoning rumoured in- 

cordons of armed men wei*e to conduct a campaign against the Government on the field and at the tention of forcing crisis by 
dmwn ,«„«d sd»l«l spoU. ‘^^8 out A™y Bill on 

Thus surrounded and pro- ^ Second Reading, passed the 

tected tlie conspirators landed large Something like a “plot” this, dis- stage without debate. In the Corn- 
quantities of rifles and ammunition, missing into ignominious shade report mons Plural Voting Bill read a second 
distributing them through the country of bloodthirsty intentions of First Lord time. 

by relays of motor-cars. op the Admiralty and the Ex-Secre- Tuesday . — In crowded House two 

TARY OP State for War. nights’ debate opened on motion by 


Tuesday . — In crowded House two 
nights’ debate opened on motion by 



THE POLITICAL “FACE OP THE 
SKY”: APEIL 28. 

Changeable ; threatening in parts with pass 


Interest in the old plot being thus Son Austen demanding Judicial Inquiry 
suddenly, dramatically cooled by vigor- .. . 

ous birth and development of the I'llllllm 

young ’un, it might reasonably have 

been expected that elaborate prepara- jjl;, 

tions for fanning it would be dropped, 

and House would straightway get to 

business on the genuine thing. Not a |l| 

bit of it. Hon. Members who had in 

interests of the nation spent ingenuity 

and energy in compiling ninety-four 

Questions addressed to Prime Minister 

not to lie denied pleasure of putting 

As usual in similar circumstances 

not much change got out of Asquith. ! 

Answered sometimes by monosyllable; 

never exceeded a score of words. Vet 

none could complain of incompleteness __ 

of reply. Performance occupied full 

period allotted to Questions. When 

three, the time - limit of iiitelligeDt " 

curiosity, thronged House drew itself 

together, awaiting next move with indignation of the Rev. Sir 


Changeable; threatening in i^arts with pass- ^i-*^^tnless interest, ilow wouia ttio Chadband Byles at the grave prospect of 
ing squalls; considerable heat at first, milder Government take this^ midnight out- a conciliatory attitude on the part of the 
later; general outlook more favourable- Kv/xolr /-vf on/l iviov"^ 9 OrivnrruYiftnti t.riwn.rdR thfi ITlfster ** rebels.’* 


break of armed and disciplined men ? 1 Government towards the Ulster ^ 
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into the “Plot.’" Circumstances pecu- 
liar. Attack on Government planned 
last week. Since then what is called 
“a great Coup,” as distinct from an 
unnamable “Plot,” startled the world 
and aipset things generally. Austkn, 
above all things systematic and orderly, 
insists on limiting discussion to the 
“Plot.” The wily Winston equally 
determined , on' chatting about the 
“ Coup.” 

Pretty play, watched wdth keen in- 
terest by critical audience, Austen’s 
speech pleasantly differed from some 
familiar of -late > from same quarter. 
Luminous, lucid, temperate yet firm, 
it did' much to uplift' debate with tone 
of late lamentably lacking. 

-Winston, whilst once more replying 
in detail 'to insinuations and allegations 
upon which existence of the “ Plot ” is 
based; * preferred to talk about the 
“ Coup.” 'This naturally goaded Oppo- 
sition into recriminatory retort. In- 
cidentally it led to exhibition of fine 
geneVosity and good feeling, innate in 
House of Commons, peculiarly welcome 
just now. ■ ' 

Winston was drawing vivid picture 
of great- Conservative - Party- com- 
mitted by its Leaders to a policy ' of 
armed violence, to tampering with the 
discipline of the Army and Navy, to 
overpowering the police, coastguards 
and Customs officials, to smuggling 
aims by moonlight.” 

From centre of Opposition Gamp 
I rang the cry, “ Shall- w'e let him go 
I on?” Then came the noble inspiring 
I answer from W^nterton— 

“Oh yes, let him go on.” 

So they did, right on to the end, 
reached by earnest appeal for peace- 
ful settlement of a question which 
between the varied circumstance of 
“ Plot ” and “ Coup ’’has already brought 
Ulster within touch of civil war. 

Business done, — Motion made from 
Front Opposition Bench for Judicial 
Inquiry into the “Plot.” Following 
upon sound and fury there may be ob- 
served indescribable, but unmistakable 
tendency towards peace. 

Wednesday , — When, as happened in 
respect of three speeches, debate on 
motion for Judicial Inquiry turned aside 
to deal with critical situation in Ireland, 
it rose to heights commensurate wdth the 
national interests involved. Yesterday 
Winston, tow’ards close of speech par- 
ticularly exasperating to Opposition, 
suddenly sheathed his sword and waved 
the olive branch. The happy accident 
of Prince Arthur’s chancing to re- 
sume debate this afternoon gave it 
at outset the lofty tone echoed and 
preserved by Carson and the Premier. 
As the latter said, it was impossible for 
anyone to listen to concluding passage 


of Prince Arthur’s speech without 
liveliest emotion. Finely conceived, its 
message was conveyed in language 
whose eloquence had the charm of 
simplicity and sincerity. Carson’s 
yearning fora really united Ireland was 
greeted with sympathetic cheers. The 
Premier’s declaration that he “had 
never closed the door against a peaceful 
solution of the problem, and until com- 
pelled by absolute force of circumstance 
will never do so,” gave fresh assurance 
of a happy issue of what twenty-four 
hours earlier seemed hopeless dilemma. 

Bminess done, — Austen Chamber-; 
lain’s motion negatived by a majority 
of 80 in House of 608 Members. | 

TJmrsday. — Amid turmoil of Parlia- 
mentary week pleasant to look in on 



ONE OP THE NUTS? 

“ No, the form of the right hon. gentleman 
is not the embodiment of the Suburban 
Nut.”~Mr. Lulu Habcourt m tlie- M&inber 
for Wimbledmi, Mr. Chaplin, in the Debate 
on the Dlural Voting Bill. 

Wedgwood Benn in snug little den 
arranged for himself off quiet staircase 
leading from Central Lobby. When 
last week he mounted to roof of West- 
minster Hall, the way led for a quorum 
of Members by that youthful athlete 
Sir Thomas Eoe {(etat, 80), he came 
upon party of grubs which, obedient 
to family tradition that goes back for 
centuries, had eaten into it. Conveyed 
choice specimens to his room and care- 
fully provided for their comfort. 

H'/i favourite is the Xestobhim tes- 
sellatim, which boasts that at least 
35 per cent, of the damage to historic 
roof stands to its credit. Turns out to 
be lively, intelligent creature. Wedg- 
wood, always thoughtful of other 
people’s tastes, brought down with 
him from the roof (in Thomas . Eoe’s 
pocket) a few chips. One of these he 
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placed in a saucer borrowed from the 
tea room. Sere the grub, which for 
brevity we will call X., lives. In in- 
credibly short time X. burrowed through 
the wood, its bright intelligent eyes 
gleaming out on the other side, as who 
should say, “Here I am again.” 

Expects in time to be able to make it 
converse. Busy teaching it difference 
between a coup and a plot. Hasn't 
grasped it yet, its mother tongue 
being Norman -French. But prospect 
promising. 

Business done . — In Committee of 
Supply on Post Office Vote. - 

JOHNNY EIGG. 

Johnny Eigg, the ranger, 

He w'alked in Wood-o’-Lca 
And happened on a stranger — 

A nut-brown maid was she ; 

Ilis heart it did rejoice of her, 

As you may recognise ; 

The wind was in the voice of her, 

' The stars were in her eyes. 

Johnny Eigg, the ranger, 

He followed far away, 
lie didn’t know the danger 
That lurks at time o’ may ; 

She drew him with the smiles of her, 
She left him with a laugh, 
I)ewildered with the wiles of her, 

And moon-struck as a calf. 

Johnny Eigg, the ranger, 

The muckle oaf was he ; 

He followed of a stranger ; 

She led him bonnily ; 

The fox he marked the track of him 
And w^atclied him through the segs; 
Tlie tinkers ran a-back of him 
And stole his pheasant eggs I 

Now, all you jolly rangers, 

When nesting- time is on, 

Don’t go to follow strangers, 
Nut-brown nor white as swan ; 
Beware of ’em, be wise of ’em, 

For sooth it is that 's said : 

When stars get in the eyes of ’em 
The moon gets in your head. 

THE FUSEE. 

In a moment of expansion, Sheila 
Armitage confided in me that she has 
worked it out, and that we are third 
cousins twice removed. I accept her 
word for this, because I have to work 
at other things, getting a living and so 
forth, while her sole occupation is to 
acquire a flair as a hostess, week-ends 
being her speciality. 

I hope that I am not unkind to 
Sheila when I say that she seems to me 
more attractive when she is either in 
trouble or ill-health ; in her more joyous 
moods I simply do not belong — and do 
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“Yes, that’s the sort of man they would give work to — a man wiv no principles I Why, only last week e \^AS 

*AD UP FOB BEATING ’iS WIFE, AND NOW ’JE? TFOBELV’ A CBXJBCH ! ” 


not want to belong-- to her life. A friend ' “‘People tell mo you tried to found a “ The more you can fuse your guests 
of mine once called her a social pirate, salon, but only got as far as a Zoo,” I the better,” she went mi, as if she wore 
and there is no doubt that lier method interrupted. 1 giving^ a lecture. “Everyone knows 

of collecting the people whom she ' For an instant she frowned, then she that; it’s the A 13 G or entertaining, 

wants is to besiege them until they gurgled again. but they must have sometlimg to agree 

eventually surrender. Why, liowever, “Brenda Thornton told you that,” about— a sort of rallying point. Anal 
Bobbie Outran! is always asked to her she protested. “It’s just lier jealousy, was the first hostess to discover that 
smartest week-ends was a conundrum As a fact I’m quito good at getting no party is complete iinless you have 

to me until I met her magnificently only the right people. Fliers have someone in it whom all the others can 

convalescing after influenza at Folke- rather had their day, though they are most cordially abuse, 
stone. Foi^ I know Bobbio, and I still useful, and I like an explorer or “ So that is Bobbie s I said, 

would run a mile or two any clay to two for week-ends, though tho best “ The help that man has been to 
avoid liim. kind seems to be always exploring, me on wet Sundays is beyond belief, 

Sheila was in a bath-chair, but looked But Brenda was getting ahead of me— she replied ecstatically ; “ and Brenda 

radiantlv well, and at once gave me a I don’t mind confessing that to you Thornton is absolutely furious, 
list of her latest victims. —until I thought of Bobbie Outrarn. “ I never expected to be sorry for 

“ They sound all right,” I said. “But He’s my one stroke of genius; even Outrarn, but— 
will Bobbie Outran! like tliem ? ” ' David admits that.” “ My dear J ack, you needn t worry 

At this she gave a little gurgling “ I never thought much of your bus- about Bobbie. He knows all right. I 

laugh and put two lingers on my arm. band’s taste,” I said brutally, and then, told him, and he enjoys it. He s really 

“Of course you know Bobbie. I “in men,” I added gently, as she was rather a dear.^ 

forgot.” recovering from influenza. But at this my gorge^ rose.^ “ At 

“I kicked him at school, I loathed She' smiled again and continued : any rate,” I 'said, “he’s going to 

him at Cambridge, and let him know it, “There is one thing that is indis- Mrs. Thornton s from next Friday to 
and he is still all over me. He brags pensable to a successful week-end.” Tue^ay ; he told me so yesterday, 
about you whenever he sees me before “It can’t be Bobby Outrarn,” I “ The little worm, said bheila. 

I see him.” declared. ‘ Worm is the word, I said ; and 

“He is the greatest success I have “ It is, or somebody like him ; but he as we remained to abuse, Bob oie lor 
ever bad ” she declared. is easily the best. Bobbie is my point another ten minutes with much mutual 

“Then Heaven help yon,” I replied, of contact.” goodwill I suppose he lia,d once more 

‘■you don’t understand; you tliink ‘‘He used often to bo my boot’s,” justified bis existence by a successful 

it ’s quite easy to collect ” I growled. of * fusing. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“The Clever Ones.” 

I DO wisli I had been one of the 
clever ones, for they seemed to be in 
Mr. SuTRo's confidence and able to 
penetrate the obscurity of liis motives. 
At first even I could understand some- 
thing of the scheme, which ran (as I 
thought) like this : — Wilfrid Callender, 
a rich bachelor of Harrow and Oxford, 
has a socialist friend, David Effick, at 
whose meetings he happens to have en- 
countered a Girton girl, Doris Marrahle 
(pretty daughter of a hop-merchant 
in affluent circumstances), who affects 
revolutionary ideals. In order to win 
the approval of this lady he represents 
himself as an anarchist plumber, earning 
five pounds a week ; and to the horror 
of her family they become affianced. 
Having no sor{3 of intention of keeping 
up the imposture, even if he could, and 
being fearful lest the exposure of his 
wealth and education would, in her 
present state, alienate her affections, 
he proposes by practical demonstration 
to disgust her with the mode of life 
which she designs to lead. In collusion 
with Effi>ck he arranges that he shall 
invite Doris to take tea at his friend s 
attic in Bethnal Green, and reveal to 
her the sordid conditions of existence 
in that quarter. 

So far good, and the delightful first 
Act was rich in promise. Then came 
the complexities. There was another 
girl, Bose EJick (a rich relation of the 
socialist), to whom Callender should 
have been engaged but for a misunder* 

; standing. It is her business to divert 
him back to his old love. You w’ould 
naturally say that, if it is Callendefs 
“ object to disgust Doris with the life of 
the people, so that shehnay change her 
mind and take him for what he actually 
! is, it will be Bose's object, since her aim 
is the frustration of this design, to make 
Bethnal Green as attractive as possible, 

' so that Doris will refuse to sacrifice her 
ideals when she learns the truth about 
■ Callender. Yet it looks as if is 
playing Callender's game and not her 
' own. Atfirst, it is true, she tries to'make 
: the attic more supportable ; imparts a 
> pleasant flavour to the meal ; dismisses 
the hurdy-gurdies that Callend-er has 
! chartered from the' Universal Provider. 
But .subsequently she goes slumming 
with Doris to such good purpose that 
^ the latter turns sick'of the whole thing. 

Now, you will say, Callender's way is 
. clear; he will reveal his identity and 
Doris will bo prepared to tolerate his 
wealth. On the contrary, Mr. Suteo 
is not to be defeated by his own 
machinations ; he means to bring Cal- 
lender and Bose together; so he just 
takes and tlrrows them into one 


anoiher*s arms and consigns Doris to 
an old admirer whom we have never so 
much as set eyes on. 

I hope I am more lucid than I seem 
to myself to be — more lucid, anyhow, 
than Mr. Suteo, who has threatened to 
damage an excellent scheme by defiance 
of the first law of drama, even of farce, 
namely, that the audience should be 
permitted to know what the author is 
after. Nor, 'again — though of course 
he was not asking to be taken seriously 
— was he very j) 2 urticular about the 
probability of some of his characters. 
Doris, for instance, was required to be 
too many things at /once. A blue- 
stocking and a sarisculoile (not a very 
usual combination), she was also a 



, , A HAIR-ANJD-TIE ANARCHIST. 
Wilfrid Callender Mr. Gerald du Maurier. 

woman of the very latest cry in frocks. 
Miss Nina Sevening looked pretty and 
wore them well, but beyond this she 
gave us very little help. Bose, too 
(charmingly played by Miss Marie 
Lohr), who disguised .herself as a 
dweller in Bethnal Green by the simple 
expedient of a duster pinned over her 
shoulders—how coiild Mr, Sutro expect 
her dainty skirt and smart white shoes 
to escape the eye of this “clever” 
female, her rival? 

All the same, he gave us much matter 
for mirth, though tlie'Second Act, which 
promised so w'ell, was dragged out by 
interminable. ^trivialities over the pre- 
parations for tea. I wush that authors 
and actors would understand how de- 
pressing it often’ is when people on the 
stage will insist on keeping things bright 
and brisk wdth domestic details. 

As for the wit of “the clever ones/' 
—Doris Mid. her mother and her. aunt — 
I ’don’t know how the first-nighters 


took it, but when I was there a great deal 
of it (when audible) was over the heads 
of the audience. They understood all 
right the humour of things when some- 
body (not a clever one) said “Damn,” 
but I wonder how many of them ap- 
preciated the symbolic force of the term 
epicicr, or grasped the purport of Quern 
dens vuU perdere prius dementat. 

Mr. Sutro ow’ed much to the ex- 
cellence of his cast, Mr. Gerald du 
Maurier w'as, of course, inimitable; 
but there were also Miss Florence 
Haydon, Miss Mary Brough and 
Mr. Edmund Gwenn, all delightful in 
their own specialised veins of humour — ■ 
the plaintive, the rich, the uproarious. 
But Mr. Holman Clark bad not 
enough scope for his unique qualities. 

I I hear rumours of a revision, and 
hope that this means that I shall 
receive an invitation to renew a most 
delightful evening. For my only real 
criticism is that Mr. Suteo thought me 
more intelligent than I actually am — 
an error that 1 always encourage. 

“Dusk.” 

Account Bendered, a comedy of some 
promise, but produced with an extra- 
ordinary inadequacy in the mailer of 
what the programme called “the 
decors,” has been very quickly with- 
drawn from the Little Tlieatre. But its 
curtain-raiser, Dusk, is to be retained 
for the revival of Magic. 

That is nearly all that I have to 
say about. Mr. Vanbittart’b “Oriental 
Fantasy.” It deals with a youthful 
bride who has just boon attached to 
a Persian hareeiii. In the garden at 
dusk she finds a young English traveller 
(who has just told us what a penchant 
he has for “ women, women, women ” 
— ho is very insistent abau.|j^this), and 
being caught in conversation witli him 
is placed by her lord in a sack and con- 
signed to tlie deep ; but not before she 
has explained in fluent verse that in the 
circumstances Ibis abrupt end to her 
young career has no terrors for her. 
But for this ^ courageous attitude on 
her part I should have experienced 
greater relief when the hero appeared 
next morning in his pyjamas and 
indicated that the regrettable incident 
was a figment of his sleeping brain. ■. ' 

I thought I detected some good 
lines among the Englishman’s remarks 
(though I* did not like his voice), but 
I^ prefer to study poetical drama at 
leisure before attempting to pass any - 
comment on it., I may add that I 
don’t suppose that that engaging actor, 
Mr. Fred Lewis, -has ever previously 
played the part of a Persian slaye with 
a taste for philosophic recitation ; and 
I hope he never will again, for, frankly, 
it is not hxsmHier. 0. S. ‘ 








[Circular from head office of a London hank to its branches : “ Suggested t^fc the Cashier should drop his cash-scoop as a warning 
to the remainder of the stafE that a forged cheque is being presented and that they are to detain the presenter. J 

The GoLDSTEi^n beakck has the mispoexcke to naop his scdov acoidestally when cashing a cheque 

FOR THE WORTHY MAYOR OF OUR SELECT SUBURB. 


A SPORTING CHANCE. 

It is generally in the spring that 1 
begin to notice how big my accounts 
are growing. I don’t know why this 
should'be, unless it is because I haven’t 
paid any during the previous year. At 
any rate you must take my word for it. 
I have the accounts here. 

; Then, again, it is a most remarkable 
fact that whenever one has bills to 
pay one finds there are other things to 
be bought. 

A few days ago I discovered that my 
tailor vranted thirty pounds. I also 
discovered that I w’anted a lighter over- 
coat and a raincoat. It was a nice 
problem. 

On occasions of great difficulty like 
this I always consult Edith. Edith 
might liave married me if it hadn’t 
been for Henry. Had she accepted 
' me I should probably have gone in for 
something. As it is I just go on 
existing. 

The really sad part of the whole 
affair is that she seems to be very fond 
of me. Poor girl! We all make 


mistakes. Anyhow, apart from her 
momentary mad infatuation for her 
husband, she is very sensible and I 
always like to consult her. Married 
\vomen are so different from single 
girls; I don’t know why, unless it is 
that they have husbands. 

Edith being married, therefore, 1 
rang her up. 

“I want,” I said, “to consult 3011 
financially.” 

“ Certainly,” she replied. ** What is 
it?” 

“ Piivate. I will come round to tea.” ! 

I rang off. I made a little parcel of 
my accounts and then telephoned for 
a taxi. In due course I found Edith 
in the drawing-room. 

Hello,” she said. “ Is it very bad 
trouble? ” 

“ We are,” I replied, “ in deep W'ater. 
Life is very shallow.” Edith laughed; 
she appreciates wit. 

“ \Vell, let me see if I can help.” 

I sat down. “ I want two ne\v 
coats,” I explained. “ My tailor is 
clamouring for thirty pounds, balance 
of account owing, and,” I added signi- 


ficantly, “ there are otheis. It is going 
to be a big smash.” 

“ Poor boy! ” 

I sighed heavily as 1 opened the 
accounts. 

“ Here we are,” I said. “ Tailor, 
thirty pounds.” 

I paused and again sighed. 

“ Hatter, three pounds.” 

‘‘Three pounds?’* Edith looked 
amazed. 

“ That ’s your fault. I bought a new 1 
hat for your w^edding. Not only was 1 
best, but best-dressed inan. I wore 
beautiful clothes to hide a breaking 
heart.” 

Edith smiled. “ A beautiful hat was 
perhaps superfluous,” she suggested. 
“ They are worn so little in cliurch. 
Are there any more ? ” 

“Plenty. Hatter, three pounds; 
Glover, one pound 

“What for?” 

“Gloves. Need I go through the 
sad list ? ” 

Edith shook her head. “ What ’s the 
total ? ’* 

“Eifby-four pounds, thirteen and 
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fourpence. I’m hoping to avoid the 
foHi’pence in discounts. Total spare 
cash, twenty pounds, and nearly three 
months to go before 1 touch any more.” 

‘*Poor bo^^, have you really only 
twenty pounds ? ” ^ 

‘‘To throw about in bills, certainly. 
I shall want all iny other money for 
rent and food and cash payments.” 

“And are they all clamouring for 
their money?” 

“ Yes, the sharks.” 

Editli lay back in l^er chair and 
tliought. Suddenly she sat up. . 

“It can’t be helped,” she said. 
“Some of them will have to wait. 
We ’ll put their names in a hat and the 
first three we draw out get paid.” 

“Yes,” I objected, “but what about 
my overcoats ? ” 

“ You must wait.” 

“ No,” I said, “ 1 have a better idea.” 
I paused impressively, “ I think that 
we can fairly assume that my creditors 
are sportsmen. At any rate, they must 
have the .benefit of the doubt. That 
being so, I put my own name in the 
hat and draw against them. If I ’m in 
the first throe I get my new coats.” 
“But ■ ” 

“ Not a word.” I slipped noiselessly 
out of the room and came back with 
Henry’s Homburg. In less than five 
minutes everything was prepared. 

“ Now,” said Edith, and she put her 
hand in the hat. There was a tense 
silence. “ (1) Glover, (2) Tobacconist, 
(3) Tailor. Bad luck ! ” 

I suppressed a groan. Had I not 
been sitting down, I should probably 
have reeled. Then, with an effort, I 
pulled myself together and smiled. 

“ Well, that’s all right,” I said. 

“All right?” 

“Certainly,” I said; “I can pay off 
the first two.” 

“ But what about the tailor ? ” 

“I have thought of that,’^ said I, 
“ I shall make a distinction in liis 
favour. I sliall give him an order for 
two coals. Surely that mpans more to 
him than a mere settlement.” 

“ Yes,” said Edith doubtfully. “But 
of course you ’ll pay him the money ? ” 
I laughed amazedly. “ My dear 
girl! Either I pay liis account just 
like the other two, or I distinguish him 
by ordering the new coats. lie can’t 
have it botli ways. And I couldn’t 
very well j)ay for the new coats, if 
that *s what you mean, before the old 
account is settled.. You sea that ? ” 

“ Yes, but still it doesn't seem ” 

“Ah, perhaps not,” I said, “perhaps 
not, at first sight. . I liardly saw it 
inyself at first. It was really a clever 
idea of yours.” 

Edith brightened visibly. “Yes, 
wasn’t it ? ” shq said. 


AN EPIC FROM THE PROVINCES. 

My deae Charles,— I know that 
from your superior standpoint as a 
Londoner you are disposed to regard us 
as dwellers in a quiet backwater, un- 
swayed by the currents of political 
strife, but you must not imagine that 
the stirring events of the past few 
weeks have failed to leave their mark 
on the life of our little town. , A study 
of the Press — that faithful mirror of 
our time— would quickly convince you 
to the contrary. 

The Press, as you know, is here 
represented by The Signal, a fine old , 
weekly journal of inflexible Unionist | 
views. Well, last week, rising on a| 
wave of enthusiasm, The Signal burst j 
into poetry, ^ j 

The Gun Bunners, it is called, by | 
“Cecilia Merrifield.” ^ i 

The air is still, the night is dark ; 

Along the harbour side ^ ■ 

There stands a silent, waiting park 
Of motors, full inside. 

That is the opening stanza. You may 
possibly take exception id the French 
rhyme, but you cannot fail, Charles, to 
appreciate the fine spirit of it. 

What are they full of ? Not of man, 

But rifles, neatly packed, 

Taken from out the good ship Tan, 

Now in the harbour backed. 

Strictly speaking, I believe it was 
not the Fan at all, but that is a 
small matter. 

Bravo men have toiled across the soa 
To bring those rifles in, 

With helm held stoutly hard-a-loo 
Amid the breakers’ din. 

I am nob at all certain of the 
accuracy of the term “hard-a-lee” in 
this connection, but what a lino sense 
of stedfast heroism that run of aspirates 
awakens! “With helm held stoutly 
hard-a-lee.” 

Amid the breakers’ strident cry 
They kept their courage cool, 

For thus, they said, Home Rule must die, 
Wo will not have Home Rule ! 

They ’scaped the vessels of the Fleet 
By lavish u«c of paint ; 

The warships had to own defeat 
With loud and long complaint. 

But I cannot give you more than 
a selection from these noble verses. 
They continue in the same lofty strain 
until the good ship is warped safely 
in port. Then comes another dram- 
atic change of tense. We are again 
on the quayside. 

The night grows darker. All at onco 
An order sharp we hoar — 

The order waited for for months ; 

The motors come in gear. 

Yes, I admit that this stanza is open 
to criticism on more than cno count, 
but I would not have it changed. It 
bears the impress of red-hot inspiration. 
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Criticism must always be silent when ; 
confronted with that. ; 

The joy cf having to obey 
Lights up each driver’s face, i 

And so the motors move away - 

Fach to its destined p>lacc. ’ 

You must not suppose, however, that ’ 
there was no show of opposition. As ; 
you have observed, our poetess believes, 
on the whole, in sticldng closely to 
historical truth. ‘ 

The minions of the Government, I 

A weak and craven breed, 

Stand by, quite helpless to prevent j 

This great heroic deed. ; 

I cannot say I altogether like tlie , 
tone of the second line, but the fury of 
enthusiasm, shackled by the exigencies 
of rhyme, must be forgiven much. Let , 
us continue. • . i 

Across the night the motors throb 
Without the slightest hitch, ; 

For this is quite a business job, ; 

Though in romance so rich. I 

Indeed, the whole stupendous plot 
Is cleverly arranged ; 

Even the motor-cars have got 
Their number plates all changed. i 

1 

And so they speed by tortuous waj s | 

With Freedom in the van, 5 

And patriotism sets ablaze j 

The face of every man. 

And so on. Then wo come from the ' 
general to the particular, and follow 
the fortunes of a single consignment of , 
arms until it reaches its destination. \ 

And into cellar, pantry, shed, ; 

In kitchen, bedroom, loft, ’ ‘ 

The rifles go. Homo Rule is dead ! \ 

The words are uttered oft, i 

The ammunition, too, is hid ; 

In many a secret hole, ; 

Each bearer doing as he ’s bid, \ 

Intent up)on the goal. ; 

The goal being, I tako it, the final j 
death of Home Kule. And now comes 
the wonderful peroration, in which the | 
whole great adventure is brought to its 
dignified and eloquent climax. It runs ; 
into twenty-three stanzas, of which I i 
will give you the last two without ; 
comment — | 

Freedom is Vyliat wo labour for, » 

Freedom, it is our right ; 

Wo have no wish for bloody. war, 

But, if wc must, we ’ll light. | 

This is our mciisagc sent to him, ; 

'rhe dark Dictator’s tool — ' 

Whatever happens, sink or swim, 

\Je Will Not Have 1 Lome Rule I 

There, Charles 1 I cliallenge you to 
produce anytliing approaching that ■ 
I from all your boasted London dailies, 

I Yours, Egbert. • 


“A villager will always tell the difference 
between a good coin and a bad one, but ho 
cannot tell the difference between a bad coin 
and a good one.’’ — Pioneer. 

He must try to enlarge his mind. 





Perspiring Sx)ortsman {who has hem rieUng in foiirteen-stone point-to-^oint rac ^^ “Well, thank goodness that’s the LAsr op 
THE SEASON 1” Friend. “Thought you liked it.” 

Perspiring Sportsman. “Yes, ip it weren’t for the wasting you’ve got to do to ride the weight?” 

all I'ight in the end. Which indeed it did;' leaving all the 
OUR BOOKI IMG*Or r ICE. virtuous characters abundantly satisfied, a feeling that will, 

(By Mr. Bunch* s Staff of Learned Clerks.) I am sure, be shared by Mrs. Eawson's maze-loving public. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Bunch* s Staff' of Learned Clerks.) 

Doubtless you will think, as I did at first, that tlie title 
of The Briceless Thing (Stanley Paul) has reference to 
love or something intense like that. Par from it. Not in 
fifty. guesses would you be likely to discover that its real 
meaning is an autograph of the late William Shakspeare. 
One' knew already that Mrs. Maud Stepney Bawson could 
write a vigorous and bustling tale. If I have a complaint 
to make against The Briceless Thing it is indeed that it 
suffers from some superfluity of plot, and what approaches 
a plethora of villains, real or supposed. For this reason it 
is a story more than usually liard to condense fairly into a 
paragraph. Briefly, however, the P. T., which was the 
peculiar treasure of the noble line of Annerslle, lived in a 
case in the library of their ancestral home. The heroine, 
Anstice, a relation of the Family, was employed by My 
Lord as librarian. When I tell you, moreover, that Anstice 
had run away from her own father on finding that he 
was an expert manufacturer of literary forgeries, and that 
her circle of friends included an American blackmailer, a 
curiosity dealer and a mad Italian vjiio was even better at 
the forgery business than her own father, you will perceive 
that the poor girl was likely to find her situation ” some 
job.’* I could not begin to tell you what really happened. 
Towards the end there had been so much mystery, and the 
story had become such a palimpsest of forged signatures, 
that I 'myself knew no more than Lord Annerslie in which 
to believe. But I think we both had the upholding con- 
viction that an affair of this kind was bound to come out 


Egbert Tressall was a house-painter, a Socialist, and 
very evidently a sincere if somewhat raw thinker. He left 
to his heirs and assigns a manuscript ‘ of many tliousand 
words. It was a novel, oddly entitled The Ragged Trousered 
Bhilantkropists (Grant Bichards), and fell into the hands 
of Miss Jessie Pope, who recognised the genius in it (none 
too strong a word), made some excisions, and now stands 
sponsor for it to the world. It is a grim story of the un- 
picturesque and horribly anxious lives of working-folk, 
specifically of the house-painter and his mates working 
on a job, elated and satisfied at the beginning, depressed 
and despondent as the work nears completion with the 
uncertainty as to how long it will be before another job 
comes along. Nobody who hadn’t lived exclusively in this 
hard environment could have written with such candour 
and intensity. Mr. TriSssall has avoided altogether the 
pretentiousness and literary affectation that betrayed, for 
example, Mr. H. G. Wells’ bathchairman, Mei^ks. The 
earlier part of the book is better than the later, where 
the propagandist ousts the chronicler. ^ The exposition of 
Socialist doctrine is made with a considerable if a crude 
skill. It is disfigured with certain familiar limitations; j 
the author can recognise no work except that done with 
the hands; and, wliether by unhappy accident of actual 
circumstance or through defect of temperament, he sees 
his employers with a disproportionate bitterness that some- 
what discounts his indictment, while he views his fellow- 
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workmen from I'afcher a disdainful lieighfe. But Tlie Bagged 
Trousered Philanthro])ists is a book to be read by any who 
want an insight into the conditions of working-class life 
at its average, with its virtues, itis vices, its courage, its 
intolerable piteous anxieties. 

Mr. Guant-Watson is one of the most resolute and in- 
trepid novel sts I have met, and his directness of speech 
may give offence, I feai% to the more reticent of his readers. 
His stor}'’ of two white men and Alice Desmond ^ freed from 
the social conventions and let loose among the natives on 
a remote island in the Pacific, proceeds apace and with little 
regard for the susceptibilities of civilisation and refinement. 
Familiar but rarely printed language is used when occasion 
demands ; primitive passions stalk naked and unashamed ; 


I am never likely to take part in ' able country magnate. 


of the “ Yea, Nay and Behold ” type ; and when all the 
old legends had yet to be started in ways of which Mr. 
PiDLEY gives his own most original explanations. So if 
you care about this kind of thing (and I had C|uit8 a 
pleasant half-hour from it myself) get it. You will at least 
find here a book entirely different from anything else in 
the library-box; printed in type that is a pleasure to the 
eye, and having, moreover, the classic excuse of being a 
very little one. 

I have for some time 'watched a steady improvement in 
the work of Mr. Ealph Straus. It is therefore a pleaWre 
to greet The Orley Tradition (Methuen) as his best yet. 
The Orley tradition \vas to do nothing whatever, and, like 

.c... c... ..... the House of Lords iu lolaiUhe, to do it very Wl. They 

and when murder is to be done it is done brutally, forthwith were, as a family, noble, of a^ent lineage, and fine stupid- 
and notwithstanding the respective merits, from an heroic ity. John Orley, the hero of the tale, starts out to follow- 
point of view, of active; and passive agents. Being myself .worthily m the footsteps of ns race, as a brainless but agiee- 

thwarts his physical am- 
bitions and awakens his 
mental. Thereafter he 
essays the life of affairs 
— and fails all round ; is 
defeated for Parliament, 
and equally \YOrsted in 
the lists of Art, So, being 
now recovered of his 
hurt), lie says a graceful 
farewell to the career in- 
tellectual and resumes 
the traditional Orley ex- 
istence. This, in brief, 
is his story ; but T give 
it without the pleasant 
style of Mr. Straus's 
telling. There are many 
veiy happily .touched 1 
scenes; m.ore especially 
had I a guilty sympathy 
roused ^ by one in which 
poor John endeavours to 
concentrate his very slip- 
shod .brains upon an 
afternoon of hard re«^ding, 



so situated in life that 
any affair more passion- 
ate and drastic than a 
football match or a laV- 1 
suit, I found the savage 
reality, the candour and 
the unbridled wrath of 
Where Bondslave Loosed 
(DucKWOBTny most wel- 
come by contrast. It 
gave me pleasure to see 
a man’s annoyance being 
worked off* by the use of 
fists, knives and bullets, 
a woraan’s impatience 
spending itself in imme- 
diate violence, .and love 
and hatred being ex- 
pressed in sharp and de- 
cisive* action rather - than 
in deliberate subtleties of 
conversation. In short, 

Mr. Watson left me_wpn- 
dering, "somewhat fondly, 
to whatlefigths-I-myselE 
might go . in my more 
heated moments if ,I too 
were isolated on Kanna Island and beyond the supervision 
of police-constables and next-door neighbours. 

Once upon a time it was my lot to read a slender volume 
of Prose Poems, all about stars and rivers and moons and 
such other things of which prose poetry is made, and 
written by the most intense and soulful young woman who 
ever put pen to paper. Which, being perused, I handed 
to another and eider woman, noted. f6r a great reader of 
books. And after many days, and after (I suppose) much 
fruitless toil on the part of my friend, the volume was 
returned to me 'with this single comment, “ It seems very 
racily written.” I teU you the story, which being true is 
without point, because I have been wondering what the 
same critic would have found to say about another, slender 
booklet called TheJWcrdofTeregor{J^imETi), . My idea of 
it is that Mr. Guy Eidlby, the author, knows and admires 
his Kipling and delights in his Maeterlinck to such 
extent that (possibly after a visit to The Blue Bird) he felt 
himself inspired to sit down and write these Forest- Jungle- 
Book tales of an earlier world, wherein Man and Beast and 
all created things were subject to the benevolent rule of 
Teregor, the Oak-tree ; when everything living had a voice 
and used it, pleasantly enough, in rather mannered prose 


■ * ■ AT THE GLADIATOEIAL AGENCY. 

Manager . VBur, my dear Sib, YOu’noN^T seem to have the physique 

EOR AN ENGAGEMENT OE*^THaS KIND!” i 

""' Applicqnt . “That’s just.,.it. -You. see, I’ve been batheb bun down 
FOR some" time, and MY DOCTOR ADVISED ME TO TAKE A TURN OB TWO IN 
THE ARENA FOR THE SAKE OP MY HEALTH.” ■ . - 


4nd almost all the characters are alive, from the enter- 
taining old lady who keeps the village post-office to Mrs. 
Adderson, the naughty novelist in whose hands John. Orley 
completed his sentimental education. As for the setting, I 
fancy that those who have spent their summers round 
about St. Margaret’s Bay will have little « difficulty in 
identifying Handsfield, ^ Altogether a happy book (more so 
than you would expect from its theme) and one that 
marks, as I said, the further advance of a ready and 
agreeable writer. i 

“By road it is ^'astly different : there is an SO-milo sand desert to 
negotiate, and hundreds of miles of rutty roads and rocky bush tracks 
to drive over ; yet Mr. Murray Aunger, of Adelaide, averaged 38 hours 
per mile from capital to capital.” — Advt. 

If it wasn’t for the chance of being photograx)hod wo 
should always prefer to walk this bit. 

“ ‘ I am,’ he answered in rather indifferent English.” 

“ Derby Advertiser ” feuilletoii. 

Very indiff’erent, we call it. How much better if he could 
have answered, *‘Your statement of the position is not 
wholly unwarranted by the facts,” or something snappy 
like that, v - . 
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proved by the fact that newspapers 
of eivery shade of political ' opinion 
approve it. ... 

'Democracy,” says Lord Haldane, 


will not gain much if at the same time 
it loses its head. 

“A rector,” w’e read, ‘Mias wTittcn 
to liis bishop and to his wdfe announc- 
ing his elopement with the wife of one 
of his parishioners.” This is a little 
act of courtesy which some men would 
not have thought of. 

* ^ 5|! 

The London County Council pro- 
poses to allow on the Aldwych site 
a circular experimental railway ■'On the 


CHARIVARIA- 

Some idea of the amount of distress 
there is among Stock Exchange men, 
owing to the continued depression, may 
be gathered from the fact that a number I " is rapidly finding its feet.” But-it 
of members, anxious to get to Brighton' - 
on their recent holiday on the 1 st inst., 
walked all the way. 

j'; J- 
*1: 

While there would seem to be no 
“Picture of the Year,” the canvas 
\vhich appears to attract anyhow most 
feminine attention is the Hon. John 
Collier's Clytemnestra,” with its 
gues 4 .at the fashion of to-morrow — 
the low-neck blouse carried a little bit 
iiirther. . 4 . 

4 ‘ -I' 

A publication entitled Pictures and 
the Pickcregeer has made 
its ^appearance, and, please, 
we want to know what a 
Pieturegoeris. Suffragettes, 
it is true, are apt to go for 
pictures, but we have never 
known anyone merely go 
pictures, 

•I? ^ ^ 

Sculptors submitting 
designs for a statue of 
Peter the Great, to be 
set up at the Winter Palace, 

St. Petersburg, are required 
by the conditions not only 
to produce a statue which 
will be recognized by the 
man in the street as that of 
the , monarch, but it must 
also coUvey the idea that 
he spent bis last days in 
the Palace. Possibly this 
might be effected by his 
wearing his linen collar 
inside out, plainly showing 
the marking, “ Peter the Gt 
Palace (2),” 


At a recent smoking-match at 
Brighton the winner kept an eighth 
of an ounce o-f tobacco alight for 103 
minutes. The tobacco trade, we under- 
stand, is strongly opposed to the 
holding of competitions of this nature, 
“ which sers^e no useful purpose wdiat- 
ever.” ... 

“ There are ‘ vintage , years * for 
babies,” says Dr. James Kerr. These 
must be the years when they take most 
readily to the bottle. 

::: JiS 

Extract from an account in The 
Birmingham News of a meeting at 
Solihuli: — ‘‘ Tire next' business was the 
presentation of a handsome -breakfast 
egg to the Eev. Gourtmay Smith, BA.” 


Kearney high-speed mono-rail system. [ Once upon a time such gifts were 

confined to political gather- 


IHi.’lJ l . . ■ . - ■ 
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Winter 


In the duel which took place l^st 
week between M. Caillaux and 
dAllieres the ex-Einance Minister 
fired in the air. As a result, we hear, 
aviation societies all over France- are 
protesting against what they consider 
may develop into an exceedingly dan- 
gerous practice. ... 

As regards the result of the duel, M. 
dAlh^jres .was certainly the more 
successful of the twd. Tie fired at the 
ground and hit it. M. Caillaux aimed 
at the sky and missed it. 

The House of Commons has passed 
the second reading of a Bill to enablo 
Health Resorts and Watering Places 
to spend a portion of their rates on 
advertising. The nrgetit necessity for.] 
such a measure -would ' appear to b^ 


Sj; tj; 

In the course 61 his ex- 
ploring expedition Mr. 
Roosevelt lost nearly four 
stone in weight, and it is 
rumoured that J\Ir., Taft 
I may once again follow in 
his footsteps. . 

* ❖ 

A vulgar person with no 
respect for wealth has 
suggested that the Royal 
Automobile Club shall 
change itsname to the Hotel 
Nouveau Ritz. 


Another Mysterious 
Disappearance . 

From a catalogue : — 

“ 20 Dozens Bottles Kxccllcat 
Old Tawny Port, sold without 
reserve by the ,Porb of Londoix 
Authority to pay for charges, 
It seems strange that what is un-[ih® owner having been lost sight 6 f, and 
doubtedly the most rugged and wildest 1 bottled by us last year,” 


-rtrrSfu'Ttt— 


'I saY, I’ve a bone to ncKwiaH you.” 

‘ Pardon me. Sir, that ’s quite impossible, for I ’m a BrmcT 


tract of forest land in London should 
for so long have been without railway 
facilities. To. nature-lovers, however, 
the proposal is as flistasteful as the idea 
of a raihvay up Borrowdale. 

We had thought that races between 
omnibuses bad, owdrig to an entire lack 
of encouragement' on the part of the 
police, died out, but we see that the 
L.G.0.0. is now advertising “ Another 
Motor-Bus Derby.” 

The police are said to bo viewing 
with some apprehension the spread of 
habits of cleanliness among our house- 
breakers, Last wefek, for instance, some 
burglars who paid a visit to a Birming- 
ham firm, after opening a safe and 
removing its contents, obtained a bucket 
of water and carefully removed all 
‘finger-marks. 


We hope that, after this callous con- 
fession, Scotland Yard will' now' take 
'action. 

Musical Candour. 

“ The singing of the Bradshaw.chorus.broke 
up a hapi>y evening .” — Local 

We understand that the famous Pre- 
sidential biography, .From Log-Gabinl 
to White lionise, is to be followed by 
another, entitled, From White House to 
SemLattached Villa, 


“ ‘ Kefloction,’ a picture of an cldoiiy gentle- 
man lost in thought after a lonely dinnbr, ; 
not only suggests a story, but how oSeefcivo 
Mr. Jack is with interiors.” 

CorJc Gonstitiition* 

In this picture, however, the gentle- 
man's interior is wisely left .to the 
imagination. 
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THE UNHAPPY MEAN. 

(How the Budget strikes a Brain-Worker.) 

Would I were poor (but not too poor), 

A working plumber, say, by trade, 

One of the class for whom the lure 
Of Liberal Chancellors is laid; 

For then ~ no single sou from my j’e venue 
Should go to swell the Treasury’s bin, 

Save indirectly through my. breakfast-menu, 

My ] 3 ipe, my beer, my gin. 

Would I were rich (0 passing riel)), 

One of the idlers, softly bred. 

From whom the hands of DAviD itch 
To pluck their plumage, quick or doad; 

For then, a super-man, I’d scorn to grudge it — 

* This super- tax on my estate, 

But like a bird contribute to his Budget 
Tho paltry two-and-cight, 

Alas, not being this nor that, 

But just a middiing iype of nian, 

Neither a bloated plutocrat 
Nor yet a pampered artisan, 

I am not spared, nay, I am hardest smitten. 
Although. Tis held (and I agree) 

That half .the backbone of these Isles of Britain 
. Is made of stuff like me. 

; O brotliers, ye ,who follow Art, 

! Sliunning the crowds that strive and pant, 

Indiff’eront how you please the mart 
So you may keep your souls extant, 

! Lloyd none the less is down upon your earnings, 

: And from the increment that flows 

(Witli blood and tears) from your poetic yearnings 
You pay him through tho nose. 

These very lines, in which I couch 
My plaint of him and all his works — 

Even from these he means to pouch, 

Boughly, his six per cent, of perks; 

Tins thought has left -me singularly moody; > 

I fail to join in George’s joke; 

So strongly I resent the extra 2cL 
Pinched from my modest poke. 0. S, 

[MR. ROOSEVELFS DISCOVERIES. , 

Scrapping the Map in ‘ Brazil. 

We are glad to be able to supplement with some further 
interesting details tjie meagre accounts'of Mr. Eoosevelt’s 
explorations in Brazil whicli have appeared in the daily 
papers. 

Not only did Mr. Eoosevelt add to the map a new river 
nearly a thousand miles long, but he has discovered a 
gigantic mountain, hitherto undreamt of even by Dr. Cook, 
to which he has attached the picturesque name of Mount 
Skyscraper. The lower slopes were thickly infested with 
cannibals, whom Mr. Roosevelt converted from anthro- 1 
pophagy by a sermon lasting six hours and containing 
'300,000 words — almost exactly as many as are contained 
in Mr. de Morgan’s new novel. 

The middle regions are densely covered with an impene- 
trable ^ forest inhabited by rhomboidal armadillos and 
gigantic crabs, to which Mr. Roosevelt has given the 
name of Kermit crabs, to commemorate the escape of his 
son, who was carried off by on'ei of these monsters and 


rescued by a troglodyte guide after a desperate struggle, j 
On emerging from the forest the travellers were faced byj 
perpendicular granite crags, which they ascended on thej 
backs of some friendly condors. . . . The summit proved • 
to' be an extensive plateau, tho site of a prehistoric city, ' 
built of pedunculated wood-pulp. Lying among the ruins * 
was a gigantic mastodon in excellent preservation, which, 
Mr. Roosevelt brought down on his shoulders. 

It was after the descent from Mount Skyscraper, wdiich j 
was accomplished in parachutes, that Mr, Roosevelt; 
struck the new river, the upper parts of which were utterly i 
unknowui except to some wild rubber-necked Indians. In con- ji 
sequence of its character and size Mr. Roosevelt originally | 
thought of calling it the Taft, but finally decided on the; 
Rio Encyclopaedia in virtue of its volume. ; 

The journey was made in canoes and was full of incident. ; 
Descending the great Golliwog Falls Mr. Roosevelt’s! 
canoo w^as smashed to atoms, but ihe ex-President 
escaped with only slight injury to his eyeglasses, after a 
desperate conflict with a pliocene crocodile. The En’cy'clo- j 
pasdia River,- as- described by Mr. Roosevelt, resembles ! 
the Volga, the Hoang-ho and tho Mississippi; but it is | 
richer in snags and of a deeper and more luscious purple 
than any of them. Near its junction with the hlandragora 
it runs uphill for several miles, wibli the losult that the 
canoes were constantly capsizing. Tlio waiters of Man- 
dragora are of a curiously soporific. character, while those 
of the River Madeira have a ‘toxic quality which'* renders 
tliem dangerous when drunk in large quantities. j 

Mr. Roosevelt, it may be added, is shortly expected in j 
London, when he will lecture before the Royal Geographical ! 
Society, Master Anthony Asquith having kindly cbnsented I 
to i>reside. • J 

TO IMY HUSBAND’S BANKER. ' | 

Florence, Ilay^2n(I. [ 
Dear Mr. S., — We have been liere a week, and I feel I j 
really must write and thank you for what I can see is j 
going to be tlie most lovely lioliday. I 

'It was ripping of you to let us como~for sending us, in | 
fact. I can’t think why more people don’t do it — I moan 1 
travel when they can’t afford it. Perhaps it is -that all 
bankers aren’t so good-natured as you are. I shall tell all 
my friends to come to you in future. Of course I sliall 
only recommend the conscientious ones. We are being 
frightfully conscientious. For instance, when we arrived we 
purposely didn’t gd to a hotel some friends of ours were at 
because it was two francs a day dearer than one we found | 
in Baedeker — though as I told Fred I don’t believe- you ’d \ 
have grudged us the two francs a bit. The only thing I have | 
on my conscience a little is that in Paris, where wo stayed ! 
three days on our way out, we did go to rather good restau- ' 
rants. j-)ut I had never been to Paris before, and I thought, 
when you knew that, you would quite approve, because first 
impressions are everything, aren’t they ? It is rather as if ' 

I you were an invisible host everywhere we go. “ Of course 
I you will liave a liqueur with your coffee, Mrs. Merrison? ” . 
I hear you say after dinner; and really, Grand Marnier 
{cordon jaune) is heavenly, isn’t it ? 

^ Then we came on here, and, do you know, Tho Birtli of 
Venus ” nearly made me cry when I first saw it, it ’s so 
beautiful. I shall never forget that it was you who 
introduced me to it, so to speak. 

And isn’t Pisa jolly? 

Oh, there’s just one other thing I wanted to tell you. 
Before we came away we gave a little farewell dinner to 
one or two of our most inSmate friends. It came out of ’ 
the travelling money; and I do feci you ought to have been ■ 








HIGH ART. 

Out very busiest Society Portrait Vainter (who Im rusM bach to his studio after a luncheon in Park Lane). “I’m 1-^“- 
3?Airi,KKEa. Ansbods come? ” Studio Caretaker. “Yes, Sib. I ’ve albeadv shown a labv ub to the dbesshsC-boom. 

Por<rai<Pa!«<«r.' “Is IT THE Countess OP West Middlesex OB Lads Vbea Valtea VERS?” ^ . 

Studio Caretaker. “I’m suke I can’t sas. Sib. Thev ’be th.at covebed up with powdeb and paint I a^s t tell one 

FROM T’OTHER.” 


asked too^ when you were really our host. But you see I , 
don’t know you vei'y well (except through your actions), j 
ail'd I thought that just possibly you might have felt a 
little out of it. But I want you very much to come and 
dine with us one night when we are home again. I think 
it is time we knew each other ever so much better. 

Well, no more now as we are off to lunch. (How ridicu- 
lously cheap food is in Italy, isn't it ? ). We shall be home 
in three weeks, I expect. 1 wish we could stay longer, 
especially as it 's really cheaper to stay here than to come 
home, now we are hero. But we mustn't put too much 

.strain on your hospitality. 

Yours always gratefully, Isabel Mebrison. 

THE NOBLEST WORK OF iVIAN- 

[In an arbiclo on Animal Training it has been stated that “ wolves 
are so stupid it is a waste of time trying to do anything with them, 
and that “ it is a wonderful tribute to the trainer’s skill that he has 
succeeded in evolving so faithiul a companion as the dog from this 
unpromising material.”] 

Full many a time when I 've been overwrought, 

And all has seemed beset by doubts and fogs, 

I have gleaned ample comfort from the thought, 

“ Nature is kindly; she has given us dogs 
To share our griefs with sympathetic eyes 
And force us out for healthy exercise.” 

But, Carlo, I was wrong to take that view ; 

Nature, though wonderful, does not (I find) 

Deserve the credit of evolving you; 

A trainer did it, just by being kind ; 


Your rise from wolfish ancestors you owe 
To some primsoval impresario. 

One sees the scene : how in tlie bygone days 
Our forbears, fresh from bludgeoning their foes, 
Would gather round to watch with glad amaze 
A wolf who balanced rocks upon his nose. ^ 

“ How quaint ! How human ! ” thus their praises 
' flowed ; 

“ Look at his ikey way of wearing woad ! ” 

And ever as the long yeans took their course 
The trainer's skill came further to the front, 

Until, through gentleness and moral force, 

One wolf achiovod the “ trust-and-paid-for ” stunt 
Topical, this produced unbounded fun, 

Coming when commerce had but just begun. 

Then cleverer grow the wolflings year by year, 

And greater yeaily grew the “ spot-cash ” boon 
Given to trainers summoned to appear 
And charm a cave-man's idle afternoon, 

Till came the whisper, “ This is nob the least 
Bit like a wolf's cub; 'tis a nobler beast.” 

And thus the dog was born ; tbe gathered crowd 
• ' Cheered their approval of this wise remark ; 

A glad tail wagged its pride, and clear and loud 
Rang out the music of the earliest bark, 

While envious Naturesigbed, 0^ parlous miss ! 

I was a silly not to think cl this.” 
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IHenry Vill. or somebody institute a | years of eligibilitjs invites bis numerous 
' " “ ' " friends to join with him in celebrating 

his silver celibacy/’ 


A SILVER JUBILEE. ! bounty for uncles ? ’* 

“ Another! ” said George, flinging | “ It can’t be so bad as all that, 
down the card. “ I have had just about 1 “It would not be, if, as I say, the 
ENOUGH OF it!” He spoke Vehemently, j matter was kept within one’s own 
with an intonation that I have tried to [family. But you see it isn’t. ^ I have 
convey by the employrnent of capitals, j now reached that time of life in which 

hpt 


It was obvious that he was deeply 
moved. 

“ Do you mind explaioing? ” I asked. 

“ It explains itself,” he answered dis- 
gustedly, referring to the card. I picked 
it up. It was a printed com- 
munication, in which somebody, 
whose name I forget, requested 
the pleasure of George’s presence 
at the marriage of his daughter 
Something to Mr. Somebody else. 

I read it- aloud. “What’s 
wrong with that?” I asked. 

“Were you in love with her 
yourself?” 

“ I was . not,” said George 
shortly. “To tlie best of my 
knowledge I have never even set 
eyes on the wreiched girl, and 
never want to. My implication 
in the afl’air rests solely on my 
having once been at school with 
the bridegroom.” 

“ Then what more, touching 
than that he should desire the 
presence of his old, comrade, at 
such a crisis ? ” 

began ' George 
bitterly. “ If they ’d said ” 

I stopped him. “I know the 
pun,” 1 said quickly, “and am 
no longer capable - of being 
amused at it. So that js the 
ground of your complaint. I 
must say, George, 'that I regard 
this as a little mean of you.” 

“ You may,” answered George. 

“That shows you don’t realise 
the facts. If you were in my 
position you wouldn’t talk like 
that. Why, look at it,” he went 
on, warming to his subject, 

“liere am I, a baclielor nearing 
fifty, with an income, secure 
certainly, biit by no means lavish ; 
and what do wo find ? Scarcely a day 
goes by witliout my receiving some 
more or less veiled demand from 
persons without a shadow of claim 1 

“ Eelatives,” pursued George, “ one, 
of course, expects. I have myself five 
elder sisters, all of them comfortably 
married with my assistance. • Pianos 
or dinner-sets or whatever it liappened 
to be,” explained George. “I make no 
complaint there. . Not even though 
in these cases the initial outlay was 
only the beginning. I am by now 
seventeen times an uncle. pleasant 
position at first, but repetition stales 
it. The expense of that alone is becom- 
ing appalling. Why on earth didn’t 


the rush of weddings appears to be 
heaviest. Everybody I ever met seems 
to be doing it, and using the fact as 
an excuse for blackmail. I am a poor 
man, and I have had enough of it 1 ” 


The idea is not original,” I said 
coldly, “ but I am interested to know 
why you should select this particular 
moment rather than any other. What 
happened in ’89 ? ” 

George looked faintly conscious. 
“Nothing,” he answered. “That’s 
just the point. It ’s what might have 
[happened. I think you ’ve never heard 
me speak of a girl called 
Emeline ? Anyhovr, I was rather 
struck at that time; we were 
staying in the same house that 
autumn, and I believe everybody 
expected me to propose. Only, 
somehow I didn’t. But it was 
the closest shave I’ve ever had, 
and, as that was just twenty -five 
years ago, I began counting from 
then.” 

“ Did Miss — er Emeline share 
the general expectation? ” 

“To be candid, E rather fancy 
she did. Several of her set 
were quite nasty about it after- 
wards, though it was obviously 
no business . of 'theirs. She 
married’ somebody else- later on, 
and lives in Ireland.” George 
sighed reflectively. 

A« it was apparent that he 
would shortly become senti- 
mental, a condition for which 
he is unfitted, 1 took my leave. 
“ You’re not really going to pnt 
that nonsense in the paper?” 
i I asked. 

j “ L am,” said George, re- 
; covering abruptly. “If there 
[is any way in which a put- 
|upoa bachelor can got equal 
[ with the world, I mean to take 
[ it. I regard it as a public duty. 

I Look in again next week, and 
; \ou ’ll see the ]*esuU.” 

^ o i Curiosity hrouglit mo on my 

Maidai Couni nj Hotel. “Please, Sir, will you use the ! , . . -wiih 

HOT WATER SOON AS THERE ’s AN 'OLE IN THE CAN?” { ^^OOlgO WiUl 

. ^ --'anticipation than usual. The 



I made a sympathetic noise. As a 
matter of fact, George’s Mends agree 
that he is very comfortably otl, but 1 
let that pass. “ What are you going 
to do about it ? ” I asked. 

“This,” answered George unex- 
pectedly. He opened his pocket-book 
and produced a half-sheet of note- 
paper. “This is going in The Morning 
Post to-morrow. I xvrote it some time 
ago, but the hour has now come when 
I must make a stand and endeavour to 
get a little of my own back. So in she 
goes 1 ” 

I took the paper and read as follows : 
“ 1839 — 1914, Mr. George Pennywise, 
of 1096, Upper Brook Street, having 
remained a bachelor during twenty-five 


advertisement had duly appeared. But 
my inquiries found him oddly reticent. 

“Look hero, George,” 1 said at 
lengtli, “ what did that paragraph 
produce ? ” 

“I got stacks of letters, mostly 
humorous, that will require answ’ering.” 

“ No presents ? ” 

“ One,” answered George relucianLly, 
“ from Emeline.” 

This was intriguing, George’s manner 
with regard to it was discouraging, not 
to say morose. But I am not easily 
put off. 

“ What sort of present ?” I persisted. 

“ Oh, handsome enough. A silver 
frame, quite good in its xva 3 % w’ith a 
family group of herself and lier iiusband 
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Lady Canvasser. “I’ve called to ask you to give something for the 0.P.Q*S. 

The ’’ , ’ ' ; I, , * 

Old Ge^itleman. “Hy deal lady, I aleeady give away, one -tenth of my income.” 

■ Lady Cam^asser. “On, ^tust this year/ couldn’t you| maki? it an eleventh?” 


and three kids inside it, I shall take 
that out."' 

“ Any inscription ? 

The moment 1 had said it I saw 
that I had found the trouble. 

Only three words,” answered George 
evasively. He hesitated. * “ But there, 
Emeline never did know how to express 
herself.*’ 

“ George,” 1 demanded sternly, “ what 
were those three w'ords ? ” 

“ A Thanh Offering'' said George. 

GLEANINGS FROM GRUB STREET. 

. {Bij oiir Special Parasite.) 

A BEiLLiANT reception is being pre- 
pared for Professor Hjalmar Storm- 
barner, the Finnish novelist, on the 
occasion of his first visit to' England in 
June. An address of welcome, com- 
posed by Mr. C. K“. Shorteu and Sir 
Kobertson Niooll, with lyrics by Mr. 
Max Pemberton and Lord Burnham; 
will be presented to him at the j 
Grafton Gallery, and Dr. Clifford] 
is arranging what .he happily calls 
a ” pious orgy of congratulation ” 
at the Caxton Hall, at i which Sir 
AtiPRED* Mond, Baron de Forest, and 
Mr. Thornton,' the new manager of the 
Great Eastern 'Eailway, twil-h deliver! 
addresses., A demonstration' in Hyde! 
Park in honour of our guest is also] 
being oi*ganised by his English pub-i 
Ushers, Messrs. Dodder and Dodder, at ! 
which their principal authors will 
speak at tlrirteen- differenjj platforms, 
and a resolution will be" simultaneously 
moved by blast of trumpet' ]that Pro- 
fessor' Stormbarner is the greatest 
novelist in the world. 

Professor Stormbarner is iof course 
best known in this country as the 
author of the famous romances, Letters j 
f’mn Limbo, Thc..D&oiV s^ Ducats, Nar- 
cotic Nelly and The Sarcophagus,, but j 
his versatility a, nd. accomplishments in] 
otlfer departments of mental activity 
will come as a- surprise to his En^^'lish 
admirors. He has penetrated the Arctio 
circle in a bath-chair drawn by rein- 
deer; he plays Avith great skill on the' 
balalaika, 'and he has translated mpsb 
of the works of Mr. Edmund Gosse 
into Mseso- Gothic. At the present 
moment he is undoubtedly the first 
favourite for the NpBEL Prize, though 
Willie’ EerBero..^ mils , him close in 
virtue of the patronage of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie and the 'Dowager, -Empress 
of Eussia. 

.Perhaps the finest and most con- 
vincing tribute to the overwhelming 
genius of tlie great Finnish romancer 
is ‘the quatrain, recently written iti his 
ih*omur.by Mr. Edmund Gosse 


George Eliot, -greatest of blue stockings, 

. losEPH and Silas K. (the Hockings) , 
\Vati’s-Duston and Professor Garner— 

. Arc all united in Stormbarner. 

We’ understand that during his visU 
to London Professor Stormbarner will 
stay with Mr* David Dodder at Hamp- 
stead, but will spend a week-end wdth 
Mr. LlOyd George at Walton Heath. 

, Mrs. Hay Clammer, whose novels in 
praise of Blackpool, written at the 
commission of the municipal council, 
have gained her equal cash and kudos, 
has gone to Australia for a visit, but 
hopes to return in time to spend August 
at the famous health resort which her 
genius has done so much . to adorn. 
Her only regret is that she has had to 
leave* at home her Persian cat* Abra- 
cadabra, called Abe ” for short. ” Abo,” 
by the way, figures prominently in a 
bright personal article about Mrs. Hay 


Clammer wllicU Miss Marjorie Moult 
contributes Pe^iwiper 'tov May.. 

Another' Impending Apology. 

“Meanwhile Dick Smith is matched with 
Carpentier, and will receive ^200 as the loser’s 
end of a £1 ,200 purse oflered by the Liverpool 
Stadium .” — Daily Nail, 

If it is as certain as this we shall put 
our money on Carpentier. 

“l^^ALLEN BY THE WaY. 

jMuking a Deep Impression.” 

Advt. in Era,'* 

Evidently an accident; to the hoavj 
tragedians. 

“Nurse, superior, or Help wanted, immedi 
ately : go to seaside: experienced infant.” 
Advt, in “ The NancJiester Guardian,** 

The infant : Let her come. I thin! 
I sbaii know how to deal with her.” 
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^‘WRONGLY ATTRIBUTED/’ 

You ’ve laearcl of WiIjLy Fereero, the 
]3oy Conductor? A musical prodigy, 
^ 3 ven years old, who will order the 
rifth oboe out of the Albert Hall as 
soon as look at him. Well, he has a 
rival. 

WiiiLY, as perhaps you know, does 
not play any instrument himself; he 
only conducts. His rival (Johnny, as 
I think of him) does not conduct as 
yet ; at least, not audibly. His line is 
the actual manipulation of the piano- 
forte — the Paderewski touch. Johnny 
lives in’ the flat below; and I hear him 
touching, 

On certain mornings in the week — 
no need to specify them — I enter my 
library^'and give myself up to literary 
composition. On the same mornings 
little- Johnny - enters .his music-room 
(underneath) and gives->hiraself up to 
musical composition. Thus we are at 
work together. ’ 

The worst of literary composition is 
this: that when you. have got hold of 
what you feel is a really powerful idea 
you'find suddenly that you 'ha,ve. been 
forestalled by some eaidiier ■iyriter — 
Sophocles or Shakspearb or George 
E. Sms. Then you liaW to think again. 
This frequently happens to me upstairs; 
and^dowi^stairs poor! Johnny '\J;ill find 
to his horror one day that bis great 
work‘d has already been givm* to the 
world by another— a certain Dr. JoiiNi 
Bull, ‘ ^ i 

Johnny, in fact, is discovering “ God 
Save the-King with one finger. 

As I dip my pen in'’ the ink and 
begin to write, Johnny strikes np. On 
the first day when this happened, some 
three months ago, I rose from my chair I 
and stood stiffly through the perform- 
ance^an affair of some minutes, owing I 
I to a little difficulty with Send him 
i. victorious,’* a line which always bothers ! 
Johnny. However, he got right through 
it at last, after harking back no more 
4han twice,' and I sat- down to-my.| 
w ork again , Gen er ally speaking; “ G bd I 
Save the King ”, ends a sliow ; it would | 
be disloyal to play airy other tune after I 
that. fJolmny quite saw this . . , and 
so'began to play “ God Save the King” 
again. ' ' * 

I hope that His IVIajesty, the Lord 
Chamberlain, the late Dr. Bull, or 
whoever is most concerned, will sym- 
pathise with me when I say that this 
time I remained seated, I liave my 
living to earn. 

From that day Johnny lias inter- 
preted Dr. John Bull’s., favourite 
composition nine times every morning. 
As this has been going- on for three 
months, and as the line I jnentioned 
lias two .special .rehearsals to. , itself 


I before coming out right, you can 
easily work out how many send-him- 
victoriouses Johnny and I liave collabo- 
rated in. About two thousand. 

Very well. Now, you ask yourself, 
why did I not send a polite note to 
Johnny’s father asking him to restrain 
liis little boy from over-composition, 
begging him not to force the child’s 
musical genius too, quickly, imploring 
him (in short) to lock up the piano and 
bse the key ? What kept me from this 
course ? The answer is ‘‘ Patriotism.” 
Those deep feelings for his country 
which one man will express glibly by 
rising nine times during the morning 
at -the sound of the National Anthem, 
another will direct to more solid uses. 
It was my duty, I felt, not to discourage 
Johnny. He was showing qualities 
which could not fail, when he grew up, 
to be of value to the nation. Loyalty, 
musical genius, determination, patience, 
industry — never before have these qual- 
ities been so finely united in a child of 
six. Was I to say a single word to 
disturb the delicate balaheo' of such a 
boy’s mind ? At six one is extraordi- 
narily susceptible to outside influence. 
A word from his father to the effect 
that the gentleman above was getting 
sick of it, and Johnny’s whole life I 
might be altered. ' j 

No, I would bear it' grimly, 

I And then, yesterday, who should 
write to me bub Johnny’s father him- 
self. This was the letter : — 

Dear Sir, — I d<5 not wish to inter- 
fare unduly in the affairs of the other 
occupants of these flats, but I feel bound 
to call your attention to the fact that 
for many -weeks now there has been a 
flow of water from your bathroom, , 
which has penetrated through the 
ceiling .of my bathroom, particularly j 
after you have been using the room in, 
the mornings. May I therefore begl 
you to be n}ore careful in future not to'j 
splash ■ or spill- water on your floor, 
seeing that it causes inconvenience to! 
I the tenants beneath .you,? 

I Yours faithfully, Jno. McAndrew.” : 

j You can understand how I felt about 
I this. For months I had been suffering 
I Johnny in silence; yet, at the -first little 
drop of water from above, Johnny’s 
father ‘ must break out into violent 
abuse' 6^ me. A fine reward! Well, 
Johnny’s future could look after itself 
now; anyhow, he was doomed with a 
selfish father like that. 

'' Dear Sir,” I answered defiantly, — 
“Now that we are writing to each 
otherl'w'ish to call your attention to 
the fact that’ for many months 2 )ast 
there has been a, constant flow of one- 
.fingered music from your little boy, 
which penetrates through the floor of 


my library and makes all work im-- 
possible. May I beg you therefore to. 
see that your child is taught a new. 
tune immediately, seeing that the,' 
National Anthem has lost its first.’ 
freshness for the tenants above him?”' 
His reply to this came to-day. 

“ Dear Sir, — I have no child. ; i 
Yours faithfully, Jno. McAndrew.”* I 

I was so staggered that 1 could only | 
think of one aclequate retort. . ' ' . I 

“Dear Sir,” I WTote, — “I never': 
have a bath.” . ‘! 

So that ’s the end of Jolnrny, my ,boyi | 
prodigy, for whom I have suffered so; : 
long. It is not Johnny but Jno. wbo.'.l 
struggles with the National Anthem.' j 
He will give up music now, for hc’i 
knows I have the bulge on him; I can 
flood his bathroom whenever I like.. 
Probably he will learn.something quieter; 
— like painting. .Anyway, Dr. John 
Bull’s masterpiece will too no more; 
through the ceiling of .the flat l?elow. 

On referring to my encyclopaedia, I' 
see that, according To, some authorities,! 
“God Save the King” is “\vrongly. 
attributed” to ‘Dr. JBull. Well, 1 
wrongly attributed! it to Johnny! It! 
is easy to make these mistakes-, 

".WEST HIGHLAND. 

With stern a-droop, a “ dowie chiel,” i 
I see him lugged at Beauty’s heel, - ’ 

A captive bound on Fashion’s wheel, . 

Down Bond Street’s aisle, * ; , 

Far from his land of eaiin and creel . 
In grey Argyle. . 

I wonder if in dreams he goes ‘ 

Afar from streets and kindred woes, 
A-rabbiting with eager nose 

And strenuous paw , . ,, 

In birch-woods where the west wind 
blows * -f’ ' !. , ■' 

By banks of Awe ; ^ 

And if his slumbers take him back " ; ' 
To trail the mountain-fox’s track, 

In corries of the shifting wu*ack ’ ' , 

Where one may spy ' ' ■ ' j 
Old Cruachan’s twin Titan stack ’’ * i 
Heaved to the sky ; ' ; 

" i 

Or, boudoir-bi-cd degenerate, ’ • 

If ne’er he knew the nobler state. 

The birk-clad brae, the* roaring spate, . 

The tod’s dark lair, 

Too spiritless to girn at Fate 

Or greatly care. ! 

And better this, perhaps you ’d say, ; 
Than break his heart for yesterday, • 
Uneasy in the dreams that stray ; 

Where lost trails stretch — 

Well, he ’s my pity either %vay, 

!^Poor little wretch ! ' 
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THE MILITANT SCANDAL, 

I,— The Sex pays the Penalty.' 

Algernon ^{suddenli/ to his aunt' and cousin), “Look here, I hope you both undj 

STAND THAT WHEN WE GET TO THE ACADEMY I DON’T KNOW YOU. I CAN’t BE SE^N fllB 
WITH WOMEN AFTER THIS SaRGENT BUSINESS ‘ ' • ' ' * i ' ' ’ 


now TO IMPEOYE LONDON. 

We were discussing London’s needs. 
Each of us was suggesting some long- 
. felt want which most appealed to him 
or ]ier. 

Some had declared that what London 
chiefly wanted was a tube from Victoria 
to Chelsea. Someone else said that 
what it chiefly wanted was a glass roof 
over Bond Street and the chief shopping 
area. Someone else said that what it 
! chiefly wanted was perforated pave- 
ments to let the rain through at once 
— and so on. 

“ What I want,” said a pretty girl — 
so pretty that I almost got up and’ sbt 
about providing her with it — “is a 

• guide to the cinemas. I adore cinemas, 
but there is no means of knowing what 
is on unless you go to the place itself. 

. Then irtiy likely it *s some stupid long 
play, with more printed descriptions 
than deeds and more letters- to x'ead 
than people to see. Now there ought 
. to be'a list of all the cinema programmes 
. on sale at the bookstalls, ' like’ The 
Thkes'iiud Spectator, 

“ Wouldn’t yoii liave a cinema critic 
; too,” someone asked, . “like Mi\ 

' Walkley, to say how the films 
' amused him, and so on ? ” 

“No, I don’t want that,” she said; 

‘ “But I should like information as to 

• how long they were, and if they wer^ 

' American or Italian * or Drench oi 
- English, and, I should like a star to be 

• put against those which Mr. Bedford 
had not thought splendid.” 

• When it came to my turn I said that 
London’s most crying need was si 
tailors’ clearing-house. 

I “What" on earth is‘ ‘that?” they 
'I asked. 

’ ' “Well,” I said, “I’ll tell you. All 

men have tailors, and for the most part 

• they stick to them, because they find 
I ' them all right, or fear to go further afield 

to begin all over again. But every now. 
;• and then it happens, .no matter how 
good the tailor, that a coat is stubborn, 
l‘ It goes on being wrong. Fitting aiter 
j. fitting leaves it even worse than before.; 

; and the result is that one either loses 
j one’s temper and bangs out of .the place 
; and never enters it again , or, not wishing 
j to hurt the tailor’s feelings, one accepts 
I defeat and gives the coat away the 
next day at considerable personal loss. 

; ! In other words, a time comes ^hen one 
I either cannot', through disgust, bring 
I oneself to visit one’s tailor again on 
; that * matter, or when one cannot, 

: throtigh sympathy, bring oneself ask 
■ him to do any more. Don’t you kno>v 
; that?” ' 
i They agreed. 

“ Very well then. This is where the 
. clearing-house comes 'in. The tailor 


there is prepared to tackle such cases 
as those I have described. He will 
come to the coat with an open mind 
and put it right. You can ask him, 
without any false delicacy, to do so 
because it is his business. That’s what 
London most needs,” I concluded. 

“I daresay you’re right,” said 
another of the party; “but in my 
opinion what London most needs is a 
I good restaurant' which has pork-pie on 
its bill of fare.” 

I 

“An extraordinary amount of destruction 
and annoyance is annually, perpetrated by 
the somewhat unsociable creatures known as 
wasps .’ ^ — Amateur Gardening, 

They are still more annoying when 
they are sociable. 


“'Hasterman jumped out of the'uonveyan 
which also contained several ladies-, and, ov 
taking the animals, succeeded • in turn 
them into a telegraph polo.” 

L inco In sht re Echo 

This trick is a favourite one .with 
good conjurers, but I'arely corner in 
opportunely. The second part of.' i\ 
in which the telegraph pole is turr 
into .a couple of rabbits — is rather 
the nature of an anti-climax. 

The Pall Mall Gazette on Jc 
Burns : — 

“ Johannes lociUiir est; res finite est, O 
we hope.” 

We, too, always hoped at school, s 
then wished afterwards we- had loo 
it up in our Latin* GrammaiV * * ^ • ’ 




<RAve-i- 


TH E M I LITANT SCANDAL. 

II.T^THE 'SKrED iETISI GOMES ISTO HIS OWSC. 


: . PERFECTION. 

'{All U])4oHTdie JRomame of SUtdio Life,) 

Spaghetti, the prince of Futurists, stood * ■ 

And gazed at liis work with a^thoughtful eye; 

It is good,” he murmured, t«'yet .not finite good,” 
lie had labelled it Midsio7n7ne7*‘’Eve iir a^^JVood, - 
But Hie gods knew why, ^ .i . ^ 

A lady's' eyes and a- calf-topped boot,. • : 

And a ticket (punched) for^the Highgate Tube; 
He had painted there, with'sOme crimson fruit ‘ 
And a cpuple of uptomelms, each root ■ * ' 
i ‘‘ A pkfect cube.' . ' ^ ^ ' 

** It is better than all those beastly Dutch 
And;, the old Italian frauds,” he said ; 

“ But fire little something that means SO; much 
Still waits; ” and he gave an anguished clutch 
At his mop-crowned head. 

He went to the further side of the room 
And flecked the canvas with daubs- of mud ; 

He wiped it down with a housemaid's broom, 

And gummed in the middle a jackdaw's plume 
And a ha'penny stud. 

He put on his motor-bicycling mask, 

And prayed to his Muse ; and whilst he prayed 
(So Heaven- is kind to those that ask) 

Like a maenad flushed from the wine-god's flask, 
Behold, a maid! 


Her skirt was draggled, her hair was down,’ 

As, though she had walked by, woodland tracks 
Or come on an omnibus through the town, 

And suddenly forth from, her loosened gown 
She pulled ah axe. 

And Thus ! ” and ** Thus ! ” she observed, and dealt 
^The painted fantasy blow on blow ; 

Thou, tyrannous man, thy doom is spelt ! ” 

She gave it anotherfrightful welt, ' . 

Then turned to go. 

’But the -master, rolling upon the floor, 

Leapt up to his feet like a mountain kid, 

And “ Swdpe it,^' hb said, “ sweet maid,- once more 
Just here where tUe axo hit not before;” 

And swipe she did, ^ ' 

He pressed his bosom, his eyes were wet, 

He knelt and fawned at the damsel’s* feet ; 

“ Be mine,” he bellowed, “0 Suffragette, 

For the noblest ^vork I have painted yet 

Is now complete ! ” ; • Evoe. 

Fair Warning. 

“Any wedding, singing party, dance, consorts, d:amas, social 
gatherings, friendly companion, jolly trips, pleasure enjoyments etc. 

Cannot be performed without at least a Bottle of L. This is 

simple in price but gives lasting odours. “ 

Advt. in United India and Native States N 

“Again I was welcomed by my cheery hostess, and once more 
partook of her simple yet palatable face . Aires Standard. 

The next time he kisses her lie must try not to tell us 
about it. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(Extra crED from tub Diary of Toby, M.P.) 

House of Ooynmons, Monday ^ May 4. 
— Not since epoch-making night four 
years ago has House been so densely 
crowded in anticipation of Budget 
statement. Amongst most honourable 
traditions of English public life is abso- 
lute secrecy in whicli Budgets are 
wrapped till veil is lifted by Chancellor 
of Exchequer. Somehow it gets known 
in advance when a particular one will 
prove to be of 'exceptional public and 
personal interest. Thus it was to- 
night. Hence the crowd that filled 
every bench on floor, every nook and 
cranny of the galleries. 

Expectation fully realised. Lloyd 
Gsokoe, Atlas in miniature, lightly 
bore on his shoulders weight of biggest 
Budget ever presented to House of Com- 
mons. Total expenditure .£210,203,000, 
Total revenue £210,455,000. Balance 
in hand, £252,000. 

How Mr. Micaiohefs heart would 
have glowed over this realisation in 
colossal figures of his cherished prin- 
ciple! You remember his formula to 
young Gop])erfield : ‘‘Annual income 
twenty pounds, annual expenditure 
nineteen nineteen six; result happi- 
ness. Annual income twenty pounds, 
annual expenditure twenty pounds 
ought and six; result misery.” 

Lloyd Geouge, keeping this axiom 
steadily in view, after dallying with 
income and expenditure counted by the 
hundred million, came out triumphant 
with £252,000 in his pocket. 

Spoke for two hours and forty 
minutes. Avoiding flights of eloquence 
that were wont to entrance Gladstone’s 





Mr. Oiancellor Micaiob&r. Annual income 
twenty pounds, annual expenditure nineteen 
nineteen six ; result, happiness.’* 


audience on Budget nights, resisting 
temptation to epigram that beset Mr. 
Chancellor Lowe, was content with 
plain business statement. Tbe massive 
figures dealt with, the millions lightly 
scattered there and sedulously picked 
up here, left some passages obscure. 
Son Austen well advised in reserving 
criticism till he had opportunity of 
studying statement set forth in print. 

A passage in speech followed with 
breathless interest below Gangway 
dealt with increase of super-tax. Chan- 
cellor set forth how what he called 
a “£3,500 man” would, in addition to 
ordinary income-tax, pay l-7c?. in the £. 
Eunning up the gamut to “ a £10,000 
man ” he mentioned that the affluent 
citizen would oblige with an additional 
8-9rf. 

“I can,” he blandly added, “go 
further if anybody specially wants me.” 

General expression of sympathy with 
Houston when he asked what the 
£100,000 man would be called upon to 
pay. 

“ The lion, gentleman,” said the 
Chancellor, with encouraging smile 
bent on inquirer, “ will be let off with 
an additional 15*3c2.” 


The Member for the Toxteth division 
of Liverpool didn’t seem so pleased 
with this prospect as might have been 
expected. 

Bicsiuess done. — Budget brought in. 

Tuesday. — Lord “ Bob ” Cecil, 
whose industry is equalled only by his - 
ingenuousness, posed the Premier with 
awkward question. Wants to know 
“ whether the Government propose to 
continue Sir Nevil Maoready’s ap- 
pointment as resident magistrate ; if so, 
whether he will be able in that capacity, 
in case of civil disturbance, to call upon 
himself as a military officer to give 
assistance to the civil power? ” 

Suggests difficulty at first sight ap- 
palling. On historic occasion John 
Bright found himself in analogous 
quandary. As he then protested in ear 
of sympathising House: “I cannot 
turn "my back upon myself.” True that 
in the last three years of his political 
career he achieved the apparently 
impossible. But exception does not 
make a rule. 

More exact parallel found in case of 
eldest of Dr. Blimber*s pupils. 1/r. 
Toots, we know, occupied his time at 
school chiefly in writing long letters to 
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' himself from persons, of distinction 
addressed “P. Toots, Esq., Brighton, 
Sussex,’' which with great care he pre- 
served in his desk. Thus, in case of 
emergency, Sir Netil Maceeady, Eesi- 
dent Magistrate, might write to General 
Sir Nevil Macreauy in command of 
troops in Ireland a note something to 
this effect : ^ ' f 

SiE, — From information received, 
I expect Ulster will be in a blaze before 
the end of the week. Please hold 
yourself in readiness to co-ordinate 
the action of your troops with that of 
the EojJ'al Irish Constabulary. — ^Your 
obedient Servant,- Nevil Magready, 

: Eesident Magistrate. -To Sir Nevil 
Macread^, - General in command of 
troops in Ireland.” ^ . 

Premier tried to explain away the' 
situation." Eemembering recreation of 
' 3Ir. Too^ 5, "it is not really so bad as 
Lord Bob’s ” earnest desire for preser- 
' vation' of law and order in Ulster leads 
him to fear. . ' ' 

Bicshicss dme . — On motion of Prime 
Minister new Standing Order dealing 
. with ’blocking motions' carried 

co 7 Uradicente, _ V 

- HoiLse of-- Lords, Thursday, — The 
death of the Duke of_ Argyll leaves 
the 'House ' 'pt Lords poorer by with- 
drawal .of a quiet,' gracious^ presence. I 
talked with him- here a few days, before 
the Easter recess.- ToTnigbt Ihe^ Mac- 
Cailean-Mhob, oh his way to Ihs last 
■ ' resting-place in the Highlands, sleeps 
amid the’stately'silence of Westminster 
, .Abbey, . ima wakened by the noiseless 
footsteps of the ghosts of great men 
dead. Thus in Plantagenet times the 
. coffined body of the wife pi Edward I., 
brought from Lincoln to Westminster, 
i imlted by the way, Charing Cross being 
[ the last of the nine resting-places of 
i her bier. 

I ’ A happy marriage which brought him 
I into close kinship with the Sovereign 
I forbade the Duke's taking active part in 
■ political life. It- gave him ‘fuller opport- 
. unity for dallying with bis dearly-loved 
[ foster-mother, Literature. Endowed 
: with the highest honours birth could 
: give or the Sovereign bestow, he bore 
them with a modesty that ‘made others 
momentarily forget ' their existence. 
Circumstances precluding his living 
at Inveraray Castle and keeping up 
its feudal state, it was, characteristic 
of him that he cheerily homed him- 
self in a cottage some two miles 
. down the loch-side, originally built for 
a factor. Little by little he ‘enlarged 
; the residence ,till Dalchenna House 
; became a roomy mansion. Here, in 
; company of a 'few choice companions, 
i it was' his delight to stay during the 
'autumn months. 'He kept to his study 
in the morning, engaged in ' literary 


work or dealing with bis vast cor- 
respondence. After luncheon he led his 
guests forth, usually on foot, to tread 
the Highland ways he knew since boy- 
hood, when as Marquis of Lorne* he 
presented the picture of manly beauty 
in Highland dress that to-day adorns 
the hall of Inveraray Castle. 

In later years he built for himself a 
chalet set amid the pine-trees of the 
ancient French forest of Hardelot, 
within sight and sound and scent of 
the sea. Like Dalchenna this began in 
a small way. Enamoured with the 
peace and rest that brooded "over the 
place, he went on year by year enlarging 
and embellishing it. 

According to long-laid plans he was 
to have spent the Easter recess in his 
French retreat. Almost at the last mo- 
ment duty called him elsewhere, and. 



' * < It was hardly a tactful way of trying to 
convert him to the movement to place a bomb 
under his throne at St. Paul’s.’* — TJie Bishop 
of LONJOOif in the Debate on Lord SjSLBomE's 
Bill for Female EnfranchisemenU 

as was his wont, he uncpmplainingly 
obeyed. * But he insisted that two old 
friends, whom ho had bidden to keep 
Easter tryst with him, should hot alter 
their plans. So the chillet, with its 
dainty appointments and its domestic, 
establishment after the Duive'’s own- 
heart — a French peasant and his wife, 
who acted as butler and cook — was 
placed at their disposal, he bestowing 
infinite pains upon arrangements for 
their comfort whilst under his roof. 

This little episode, the most recent 
in a busy life, is a typical instance of 
his unselfishness and untiring thought 
for others. 

A scholar of wide reading, a man of 
shrewd judgment, and, as his govern- 
ment of Canada disclosed, a statesman 
of high degree, he might have filled a 
parti in public affairs at least as lofty as 
that commanded by his distinguished 
father;; Debarred from such career he 
w^as content to live up to the highest 


standard of Christian conduct. - If fa 
line of commentary might be added 
to the inscription on the coffin \yhich 
to-morrow journeys northward to' lie 
beside those of the ten Dukes of Argyll 
at rest in the burial-place of the Qamp- 
bells at Kilmuh, here it is wu'itten in 
one of the oldest of Books : “ He went 
about doing good.” 

Business done . — Commons resume 
debate on Budget. 

FLORAL DAIMGERS- 

Dear, I do not send you fiov/ers, 
Though I notice day by day 
That, ’-neath Spring’s recurring 
powers, 

All the shops are perfect bowsers 
With the floral wealth of May ; 

I could get you quite a heap, 

Fresh and reasonably cheap. 

Here is many a fragrant rose 
Mingling with the scented pea, 
Hyacinths whose odour flows 
Fondly to the grateful nose, 

' .These, and many more, there be ; 
You should have them like a'shot, 

‘ But I think you’d better not. 

Science ’tis that bids me pause ; ■. ' 

• - 'Tis by* her the tale is told 
That, by Nature’s mystic laws, * 

' Blossoms are a frequent cause* 

, Of a lady catching cold ; ' - 

Their aroma, so she says, 

Irritates the passages. 

Whether this is quite exact 
May be food for questioning ; 

But,, as it ’s a painful fact 
That- your membrane is.attacked . . 

Thus about the prime of Spring, 

I, who hold your welfare dear, 

May not leave it with a sneer. 

Wherefore, much though I aspire 
^ You, and 3^011 alone, to x)lease, 

-I refrain from this desire, 

For ’t would set my hc^rt on fire 
If I made my lady wheeze ; 

I should well-nigh perish if 
Aught from me should rouse a sniff’. 

Dum-Dum. 

“Ill comiection with the daily service at 
Sfc. Enoch’s Parwh Church, it would bo 
possible to have marriage celebrated at two 
o'clock on any particular week-day. That 
meant that in ordi^iary circumstances it 
would be possible to have marriage celebrated 
in St. Enoch’.s Church at two o’clock ou any 
weekday.” — Glasgoto Evening Times. 

Left to ourselves, we were just arriving 
at the same conclusion, 

“Captain W. M. Turner joined Freeman, 
and played, the best cricket of the day. lie 
bit hard on the off-side .” — Daily Tele^aph, 

We always move to the leg side of the 
; field when Captain Turner comes in. ’ 
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JWr, Brown, this civil wab business in Ibeland is terrible — terrible— but, good heavens, Mabia, why isn’t 

THlto ANY ONION SAUCE?’* 

ing, when I read The Vicar of 
Wakefield at an early and inno- 
cent age, ^vhy Dr, Drmrose \vas 
so anxious that Ihs daughter 
Olivia should be married to the 
l)3ast \vith whom she had eloped, 
when it would bo so much better 
for her if Thornhill left her (as 
lie was w’illing to do) and she 
3 ‘oturned unmarried to lior father. 
I am older now, and I Imow 
that in the good Vicar’s opinion 
only thus could bis daughter’s 
“honour” bo “preserved.” But 
tho world is also older now, and 
])erhaps the oldest person in it 
IS the woman suffragist — such a 
one, for instance, as Betty's elder 
sister, Ethel, who carried copies 
of Votes for Women about w'itli 
her when she strolled through 
the home That Ethel 

should share Dr, Primrose's in- 
genuous views on this matter, is 
unbelievable— by me, but not by 
the author. Bor she insisted, 
under threat of cutting off sup- 
plies, that BeLty should 
jg Cecil, and (so to speak)^ become 
a lady again. Betty wisely 're- 

ohly' think of him with hatred. Betty Dunhar .. .. .. Miss Eva MopEH. fused, which left the way clear 

' Now 1 can xeiooGiTihev \\oxxdGv--, Sir Egberf Mngtefield .. j ;C. Mr. H. V. Esmond, lor Sir Egbert Englefieldj and 


AT THE PLAY. 

“The Dangerous Age.” 

When there is a good deal of 
talk on the stage about a certain 
character, wlio however remains 
“off” throughout the play and 
gives you no chance to discover 
for yourself what be is like, then 
I have an instinctive distrust of 
him. If his name is as bad as 
Cecil he is practically doomed. 
Betty Dunhar, widow, ran away 
from her rich sister’s house and 
•spent a night in London with 
such a Cecil. Betty had arrived 
at the dangerous age of forty, 
and w’as temporarily and ridicu- 
lously in love with this young 
bounder (as I felt him to be) of 
twenty-two. But tho fact that, 
at the very time when she was 
thus making a fool of herself in 
London, her younger son, Jack, 
was falling off a tree and nearly 
killing hiniself' in the country 
brought her to her {lenses. Wlion 
she returned to the country to 
ffnd Jack at dpath’s doox*, her 
love for Cecil died and she could 


1 ^ 


mil 


WW I' 

I \ I 

if, //I 





Distracted iMoilwr (at the top of her voice, oidUde si 
son's room), -“lie won’t die I’ Tell me he won’t die ! ’’ 
Author of Play. “No, he won’t die, because this is 
* happy ending ’ play, but the noise that goes on outside 1 
room would kill Mm in ordinary. life.” 
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r'so brought down the curtain. I 
• haven't mentioned Sir Egbert before, 
but he was there or thereabouts all the 
time, and being in the flesh Mr. H. Y. 
Esmond, author of the play, it \vas 
obvious that be would have the pull 
over any unseen Cecil in the final 
arrangonient of paitners. 

Although Ethel appears to be im- 
. possible, and the other characters mostly 
conventional, The Dangerous Age makes 
a very charming entertainment at the 
Vaudeville, a patchwork of humour and 
pathos ingeniously woven together ; of 
which 

jolly as anything I have heard on the 
stage, and the' pathos put me in greater 
danger of. being caught “blubbering 
[like a seal” than I have ever been 
before. It is to Masters Eeginald 
GpvAsdoeff andEoY Royston that 
I owe my special' thanks. Two 
more delightful boys on the stage 
fcanliot be imagined. Indeed I 
jwas at least \as sorry as Betly 
'• when fyek fell off his tree, for I 
knew then that I should' not see 
Master Eoy again that evening. 
Fortunately Reginald remained, 
and acted with great skill a part 
which suddenly became serious. 

But I wish Osborne boys on 
the stage wouldn't 'wear their 
uniforms in tho holidays when 
they climb trees. It emphasizes ' 
their OsbirtIi,(if I may use the 
word) at the expense of their 
boyishness. Miss. Ev.v Moore 
and Mr. EsMOKDwvere excellent, 
the latter playing a perfect 
Wynduam part- without the 
Wyndham mannerisms. Mr. 
Leslie Banks, representing an 
entirely incredible person, was ex- 
actly like somebody I knew; afeat, 
it seems to me, of some skill. 


It was at this point that the critics 
began to think of taking notes on their 
cuffs about Browning's views on the 
danger of “playing with souls,” but 
found on reflection that the case w^as 
not so serious as that. For we knew 
all the time (by the splendour of her 
frocks) that the lady was rich, and wo 
had gathered balf-w^ay through that she 
w^as prepared to accept Bill in mar- 
riage and make an honest man of him. 
Not that their joint adventure had 
actually achieved immorality. She had 
simply dined with him, done a play, 
had supper at the Savoy, gone on to a 
Oovent Garden ball, failed to effect .an 
entrance into her house (having ' de- 
liberately mislaid her latch-key and cut 
the bell-wire), and been taken a little 
before milk-time toiler mother-in-law’s, 



M. 


The W ynmartens. ” 
When a yonng wido.w wants 


to 


commit a flagrant outrage ,on the pro- 
prieties in order to.seandalise a detested 
mother-ill-law, and selects the first 
likely mail' for her 'accomplice, she wdll 
probably not be deterred by fear of any 
damage that may occur to his reputa- 
tion. When Lady Wynmarten engaged 
the services of Bill Garington she 
had the less cpmpunction because he 
was only over from India for a week 
and might rely upon the fresh air 
of the high seas to repair tho damage 
and displace the breath of scandal. 
Unfortunately, liis very limited time in 
England had been carefully scheduled 
. for the execution of several important 
‘ contracts; and when his firm heard* of 
; his escapade and found him twenty 
minutes late ' for a business appoint- 
ment, he was briefly booted. 


BLACK TRIES TO CHECK XYHITE.' 

Lady Wynmarten Miss Mahie Tempest. 

Dowager Lady Wynmarten . . Miss Agnes Thomas. 

where her appearance had caused flie 
greatest confusion and scandal, which 
was indeed the ultimate purpose .of 
the scheme. But the fatal devotion' of 
her French maid, who telephoned next 
morning to all her mistress’s friends: to 
say that her bed had not been slept in, 
and that a xlavk mystery brooded over 
her whereabouts, tended to promote a 
garrulous intoresUia her conduct. 

It was a sad pity that we were not 
permitted to witness any phase of this 
adventure. One seemed to be assisting at 
a farce with the fun left out. I should 
have greatly enjoyed being present at 
the moment when her ladyship claimed 
the hospitality of her mother-in-law’s 
roof. But perhaps this experience 
would have left me in a frame of rqind 
too frivolous for the right reception of 
the grave things that W'ere to ‘follow. 

Yet the play was mixed of all moods, 
froba gay to earnest, and offered excel- 
lent scope for the versatility of Miss 


Marie Tempest. Mr. Clarence’s hu- 
mour, on the other hand, was not so 
well served; and there were frequent 
longueurs during the episodes in which 
the Doivager Lady Wynmarten figured. 
She was meant to be a terror, and had 
some very vicious things to say; but 
Miss Agnes Thomas delivered them 
with superfluously well-bred restraint, 
and the level tone of her bitter suavity 
tended to become a little. tedious. 

Mr. Graham Brow^ne showed a very 
nice self-repression as .the widow’s 
dummy. But he let himself go with 
his cigarettes > which in moments of 
emotion he threw away wuth an 
appalling recklessness after the first 
4wo whiffs. 

.The rest -of the cast did ample 
justice to a play wdiicli, if it is Mr. 

Powell’s first, ‘ must be com- 
‘ mended for its promise. ' But the 
next time he wultes a- Four-Act 
Comedy he must try and give us 
more than one Act without any 
lea in it. 0. S. 


“MILESTONES.” 

(Ladies of the coloured hair school 
are reported to be painting 
dragons on their cheeks in place 
of complexion spots) 

When the world was very young 
'And agog with derring-do, 
Knights went courting maids who 
hung 

Chained, for dragons’ teeth to 
chew ; 

Found their lass, and set her free, 
Having duly on tho spot 
Slain the dragon (or, maybe, 
Having failed to slay, did not). 

Ijater, when your maid demure, 
Long of lash and coy of mien, 

Seemed a conquest swift and,sur 0 , 
Fiercer monsters stepped between : 

Mrs. Grundies, grey and grim, 

Kept Miss Proper closely tied ; 

Beaus dissolved before the prim 
Portly dragon at her side. 

Now there dawns a lighter day ; 
Chaperons are nearly dead ; 

Undefended lies the way 
For your amorous wight to tread, 

Yet we 'still must pay our toll, * 

We who woo the guarded rose : : 

Frightful at the very goal 
Lurks the dragon by her nose. . ‘ 


Modern maidens, if upon 
Cheeks that court the curious stare 
Voluntarily you don 
This insane pictorial w’oar, 

Know your tricks intrigue us not, 
Frankly; ladies, they appal ; 

Out, I say, cut, damnM spot 1 
We don’t like your cheek at all. 
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THE SULTAN OF MOROCCO. 

‘‘It was here yesterday/' I said. “I am quite sure I 
saw it.” 

“ Saw what? ” said the lady of tlie house. 

“ A letter,” I said, “that required an answer.” 

“Weil,” she said, “there are about fifty letters of that 
kind on your table there. Why don’t you answer some of 
those? You can take your pick of them.” 

“Those are difi'eront,” I said. “They've waited a long 
time, and it won’t hurt them to wait a little longer. The 
one I want came yesterday, and required an immediate 
answer. 1. remember it quite distinctly.” 

“Why not answer it, then, wuthout finding it? Ill 
dictate to you : — ‘ Dear Sir or Madain, — In answer to your 
obliging letter, I beg to say that I mucli regret I shall be 
unable to attend the meeting of the blank committee on the 
blank of blank, owing to a previous engagement to be 
present at the meeting of tlie blank association for the 
blank blank blank. I enclose lierewith my subscription of 
blank, and remain, with apologies for my delay, yours 
blankly, etc., etc.’ Fire away ; you can’t go wrong.” 

“I am not sure,” I said, “that I like all those blanks. 
It ’s a good model, of course, but it 's just a bit too sketchy^” 

“If you remember the letter so perfectly you can fill in 
the blanks as you go along.” 

“ 1 didn’t say I remembered it so perfectly as all tliat. I 
remember getting it. T remember it was marked ‘Urgent 
and confidential ’ or ‘ Private and immediate,’ or something 
of that kind, and I remember f)utting it down on this 
writing-table and making up my mind to answer it at once, 
but I don’t remember who it ^vas from 

“ Whom it was from.” 

“Amiable pedant! I don’t remember wlio my importu- 
nate correspondent was, or what address lie or she wrote 
from, or what it w'as about. It was one of those letters 
that produce a general sense of discomfort, tlie sort you 
want to forget but can’t.” 

“Oh, but you can. I never heard of any tiling so com- 
pletely forgotten as this unfortunate letter.” 

“Eeally,” I said, “you drive me to despair. Can’t you 
see that a man may remember the existence of a letter 
without remembering all its petty details ? For instance, I 
know there ’s a Sultan of Morocco, but I don’t know what 
he ’s like, or what his name is, or how he ’s dressed, or what 
his exact colour is. Still, there he is, you know.” 

“ Where? ” 

“Oil, I don’t know. Morocco, I suppose, would find liim.” 

“Then all you’ve got to do is to write him a res|)cctful 
letter, saying that you can’t accept his Majesty’s kind 
invitation to the small and early dance at the Palace,” 

“I am not,” I said, “in a humour for frivolity. I want 
to write a letter.” 

“And I,” she said proudly, “am doing my best to help 
you.” 

“I put it down on this writing-table, and one of you lias 
moved it. Possibly it looked untidy, and one of you has 
tidied it— you yourself, for choice. In that case I shall 
never, never find it. To think that tliere is some one in tlie 
world who is eagerly expecting a letter from me, who is 
watching for the postman as he comes on his rounds, who 
is constantly disappointed, who lapses finally into a sullen 
acquiescence, who considers me unbusinesslike — and all 
because you saw a letter which didn’t please you, and so 
you tidied it away. After all, it ’s my writing-table, and in 
future I won’t have anyone at it except myself,” 

“Don’t be harsh,” she said. “How do you know any 
of u^ have been at wliat you call your table ? ” 

“How do 1 know?” -I said bitterly. “Look at tl eie 


neat little packets of papers all put carefully one on top * 
of the other. Look at my pens, look at my bills, look at 
my cheque-book, look at my notepaper and envelopes — 

I mean, don’t look at them, because if you did you wouldn’t ' 
see them. They’re tucked away out of sight, and all that 
is left to me is a blotting pad, on which you have done ' 
several interesting money addition sums, and Peggy has 
drawn four Ped Indians in crayons, and Helen 1ms tenta- 
tively written in ink the words ‘alright ’ and ‘allright.’ Oh 
yes, some of you have invaded my private domain and sat 
at my table, and have first scattered and then re-asserted 
my papers.” 

At this moment John entered the room, came and stood 
beside me, and abstracted from the table a pencil and a 
sheet of foolscap. 

“There,” I said, “you can see the result of your dread- 
ful example. Even this innocent child has learnt to pil'br 
my writing materials.” 

“John,” said his mother, “ would you like to sea:ch ^our ' 
father?” * ' 

“ What ’s ‘ search ' ? ” said John. ’ 

“Feel in his coat pockets and see if you can find a 
letter.” , 

John was quite willing. He inserted a pudgy Imnd into 
ono pocket after another, and finally extracted a rather 
crumpled letter. . 

“ Hurrah 1 ” I said. “ He’s got it.” 

“ What is it ? ” she said. 

y It is a courteous communication from Messrs. Wilfor and 
Wontner, liighly commending the virtues of their renowned 
Hygeia tabloids, two to be taken daily after dinner.” 

“It’s the most private and urgent letter I ever heard 
of. And now, I suppose, you’ll withdraw your most unjust • 
decree against our using the writing-table.” 

“Not at ah,” I said; “I make it stricter than ever. If 
you hadn’t used my table 1 should have looked in my coat * 
pocket and found the letter long ago.” i 

“Anyhow,” she said, “it’s a comfoi't to think you won’t 
have to write to the Sultan of Morocco.” P. C. L. ' 


THE LOPD OP THE LEVIATHANS. 

There harbours somewhere in our midst to-day 
A visionary whom I long to meet ; 

He shuns publicity, and yet his sway 
Is felt in many a teeming London street, 

From staid Stoke Newington to sylvan Sheen, 
From gay Mile End to higU-browed Golder's 
Green. 

’Tis be who planned the routes for motor-bi, 

Who set tliem in the way that they should go, 

That Maida Vale might wot of Peckham Pyo, 

That Walbam Green might fraternise with Bow — 
For him a Norwood bus stormed Netting HiJJ, 
’Erb at the helm, Augustus at the till. 

“ Tooting is fair,” lie mused, “ but what of Kow ? 

Shall Oricklewood and Balham bo forgot ? ” 

Mindful of regions Barking never know, 

He linked them up with that idyllic spot, 

And then, his wild imaginings to crown, 

He ran a bus from Barnes to Camden Town. 

Dreamer of dreams! above the city’s strife 
I picture him, in soino lone eyrie pent, 

What time the crash and roar of London’s life 
Drone deep-mouthed up in sullen music blent, 
x\nd, hearkening, he weaves with lonely glee 
A wondrous web of bus-routes yet to be. 
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Farmer’s Wife {to visifot). “Kow, Johknv, will iou go astd 
ypu KN.ow wnAi’ thet’ee ijob?” 

Johnny. “On, yes; they ’kb fob a patiebn to show ’em 


OUR BOOKIIMG-OFFICE. 

(By MTs Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Mil. Beresford is most warmly to be congratulated upon 
his new book, The House in Demetrius Road (Heinemann). 
Mr. Beresford’s work lias had from tlie first remarkable 
qualities that place him beyond question amongst the first 
half-dozen of the younger English novelists; but never 
before, I think, have his talents liad a subject so exactly 
suited to their best display. It would be difficult to praise 
too highly the grim and relentless effect of the author’s 
treatment of his subject, Robin Gregy is a drunkard, and 
everyone about him — liis secretary, his sister-in-law, his 
little girl — is cauglit into the dingy cloud of his vice. The 
hduse also is caught; and very fine indeed is the way in 
which Mr. Berespord has presented his atmosphere — the 
rooms, tlio dirty strip of garden, the shabby suburb, the 
iLondon rain— but beyond all these things is the central 
•figure of Gregg himself. Here is a character entirely new 
to English fiction — a man who in spite of his degradation 
has his brilliance, his humour and, above all, his mystery. 
■It is in this implication that, at the very heart of the man, 
there are fine things too degraded and degraded things too 
fine for any human record of them to be possible that the 
exceptional merit of Mr. Beresford’s work lies. In his 
desire to avoid any possible cheapness or weak indulgence 
he misses, perhaps, some effects of colour and pathos that 
might, a little, liave heightened the contrasts of his study ; 
'and I do not feel that the woman is as vivid as she should 



COLLECT THE EGGS, AND DON’T TAKE THE CHINA ONES. I SUPPOSE 


row TO MAKE THE OTHERS.” 

be. These things, however, affect very slightly a story that 
its author may indeed bo proud to have written. 

Penelope was the heroine. She was in what are called 
reduced circumstances, and was moreover encumbered by' 
sisters who were not quite all that could have been wished 
in the way of niceness. One day Pcnelogje, looking through 
an iron gate, saw a beautiful garden, full of fiowers; and 
the master of the garden, himself unseen, saw Penelope, and 
loved her. So she accepted the invitation of his voice and 
went into the garden and found that the master was a 
young man so disfigured by a recent accident that he 
had to wear blue spectacles and a shade. However, he 
loved her and she didn’t mind liim, so that after a time 
they became engaged, which was pleasant enough for. 
Penelope, who had henceforth the run of the. garden and 
leave to take home roses and things to the not-nioe sisters. 
Do you want to be told how presently these began to tempt 
Penelope, urging her to insist that her lover should unmask, 
and what happened when she yielded ? Or have you seen 
already that the story here called A Garden of the Gods 
(Alston Eivers) is just a modern version of one that we* 
all used to be told in the nursery ? Moreover, Beauty and 
the Beast bad been used once at least in this fashion 
before Miss Edith M, Keatb happeiled on the idea. ^ But 
that does not make the present any the less an amiable, 
quietly entertaining story, if a little obvious. The characters 
have never anything but a very distant resemblance to life ; 
and their speech is for the most part that of a lady novelist’s 
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of Father O' Flynn there is a good- deal of very tolerable 
Irish “ atmosphere; ” a very tepid love affair between Miss 
Eileen Pope and a gentleman from England “ over for the 
hunting ; ” a lob about old Mr. Pope— a, moody maniac who 
owned an illicit still at Cion Beg House, incurred the enmity 
of the United Patriots, was in the habit of keeping foUoweijs 
away from his beautiful step-daughter with a duek-gun, 
and finally (after locking, up his brother who came to 
recover a debt) set fire to his own mansion — ^but practically- 
nothing at all about the reverend , gentleman outside. 
Beyond a few conversations with the “ boys ” and some 
rescue work at the end, Father O'Flynn scarcely comes 
into the plot. There is humour in the book and some 
good description in patches, but towards understanding the 
Irish priest it will probably assist Sir Edward Carson and 
Mr. John Eedmond vei-y little more than it will assist a 
settlement of the problems of Ulster. However, it may 
give them an agreeable hour or so in a railway train, and 
the am^Hiicenrent (also made on the cover) that it is “ ah, 
entirely new novel, now published for the first time,” may 

call their attention to 
as 


creations rather than of human beings. But those who 
demand “ a good tale,” with beauty properly distressed till- 
the last page, and there beatified with the knowledge that, 

“ the darkness that surrounded her was scattemd for ever,’ 
will find some highly agreeable pasturage in A Garden of 
the Gods, 

The Modern Chesterfield (Hurst .ind Blackett) is a 
book that I enjoyed only after overcoming a considerable 
and partially- justified prejudice. .In the first place, I 
generally dislike stories told in epistolarj^ form ; in the 
second, I almost always detest books that their publishers 
advertise by selected “ smart sayings.” But I must honestlj’’ 
admit that The Modern Chesterfield conquered me— chiefly, 

1 think, by its good-nature. The writer of these very 
up-to-date paternal admonitions is supposed to be one 
Sir Benjanin Bndqen, Bart, “of Budgen House, Fleet 
Stv,eet, E.C. and Cedar. Court, Twickenham, Middlesex.” 

The addresses tell you what to , expect — a satire on the 
methods of popular journalism. This in fact is what you 
get ; but the satire is , 
so ueat (and withal so 
genial) and Mr. Max 
Rittenbeeg has so 
happy a knack of con- 
veying character in a 
few lines that you are 
simply bound to enjoy 
reading him. One other 
facility be has . that 
deseiwes the highest 
praise: he tells his 
stoiy, in letters that 
emanate from one side 
only, without weari- 
some repetition. There 
is, I, mean, hardly any 
of that “You say in 
your last that — and 
ask mew’hether— etc.,'’ 
which in similar vol- 
umes always bores me 
to ill-temper by its un- 
likeness to the letter- 
writing custonds of real life. An explanatory line pr two 
at the head of each epistle puts you in possession of the 
facts — that Norman^ the son to wh^ they are written, has 
left OamW'idge, is proving .unsatisfactory, has married an 
Earl's daughter, and so on. That known, the letters tell 
their own tale. They reveal the writer too (I refer to 
Sir Benjamin) : shrewd, clear-headed, vulgar and of bull- 
dog courage. , The disasters that overwhelm him in the 
end. do not, leave his readers unmoved; bankrupt and 
■ beaten he goes down fighting, wdtli -the final characteristic 
wire, in response to a suggestion of compromise by his 
chief enemy, “ Surrender be damned,” A little book to 
enjoy. . , , . 

T,he village priest of; -Cloghei’, as. depicted in two coloui's 
: on the paper wrapper oi^Fathm' 0* Flynn (HuTCiimsoN), is 
a man of plethoric habit and -sanguine countenance engaged 
in brandishing a large horsewhip. The book is dedicated 
by Mr. H. db Verb STAerooLB to Sir E, Carson and 
Mr. Eedmono, and in a short preface he says: “The Irish 
■Roman Catholic priest is the main factor in present-daiy 
Irish affairs. I have attempted to catch him at his best in 
the butterfly net of this trivial story. I am anxious 

hot to do Mr. Staopoole an injustide, but I do feel that 
(as an entomologist) he gets easily tired. In the 250 pages j her income-rtax no less renowned than War.” 



JovicU Person {to siveep]. 
lookin' so well.” 


Hullo, Chawlie me boy. Ol-vd ter see yer 


the value, in art 
^vell as politics, of em- 
phatic tautology. 

I could wish that The 
Fjscape of Mr, Trimm, 
His Plight and Other 
Plights (Hodder and 
Stoughton), bad been 
one continuous whole, 
instead of a number 
of separate items, for 
though Mr. Irvin S. 
Cobb tells a tale well 
he has not such a genius 
for the short story that 
he needs must express 
himself through that 
medium. Moreover, the 
people of his imagina- 
tion are too interesting 
to be- readily parted 
with; I should, for in- 
stance, have liked to see how that gentleman convict, 
Mr, Trimm, fared when, after his odd vicissitudes, he was 
restored to the clutches ,of the Law . and was set on to 
do his time wiUi the worst of them. There w'as plenty 
of criminal company available, for Mr. Cobb makes some 
speciality of perpetrators Of dark deeds, and I feel that all tiio 
characters and e^^eats of the, .subsequent stories could, with 
a little ingenuity, have been worked into the one plot with 
our fraudulent financibr as t-lle Centrepiece. That wrong- 
headed but chivalrous relic of the- Southern Confederacy, 
Major Putnam. Stone, would fife in as the virtuous or comic 
relief, his inborn lust for battle and his chance employment 
as a newspapei'' reporter being Just the things .to combat 
these felonious activities.* There is certainly a Tack of 
lovable woxnen in the book, yet I have,, always been led to 
suppose that the U.S.A., the locus in ^uo, overflows with 
feminine charm, and our author is obviop.sfy man enough to. 
appreciate and reproduce, it for us. Hoy'eiver, even a critic 
must take things as they are', and it is collection of short 
stories that I have to complain about. My complaint, then/ 
reduces itself to this, that in the case |ofi each of them I 
regret their shortness. • i 

Mb. Lloyd Gbobge {to shade of Pitt). “Peace hath 
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do not receive, correspondence which ^ “ Mothers’ Day ’’ at the London Central 
they expect, instead of at once jumping Y.M.-C.A., an eloquent address was 


It is comforting to know that we to the conclusion that it has been lost, deliveredby the secretary of theassocia- 


need not yet despair of human nature. tion, ' Mr. Virgo. The thought that, 

Even the most abandoned politician As a consequence of recent outrages in spite of his name, this gentleman, 
may have one redeeming quality. For at the- Eoyal Academy the Council is try as he might, could never become a 
example, The Exioress tells us that Mr. reported -to be testing “unbreakable mother is said to have raised a lump 
Wf-N'STON Churchill^ is a reader of glass.” -No doubt the Indestructible in the throat of many a member of the 
The Express. ... ... Paint Company is also circularising audience. ... 

, ‘ artists. .. ' ” • *' ' 

It is reported to be the intention of We are glad to hear that “Hospital 

General Botha to visit this country in A man walking across St. Paul’s Egg Week” has been a success. We 


June or July, and the Labour 
Party here are said to be 
already taking steps with a 
.view to having -him deported 
as an undesirable. 

. ..... . 

If Mr. HENitY Chaplin has 
been correctly report^ he is i 
even more of a reactionary 
than most of his opponents 
imagined. In the course of 
the debate on the Sunday 
Closing Bill he is said to 
have delivered himself as fol- 
lows: — “Drunkenness is 
diminishing, and I say Thank 
God ; long may it continue.” 
The pious ejaculation would 
seem to be an expression of 
gratitude for the joys of 
inebriety. * 

. . 'fi . 

• “Does the nightingale 
really boycott the land of 
Llewelyn and Mr. Lloyd 
George — and- why ? ” asks 
an anxious inquirer in a con- 
temporary. If it is so we 
suspect the reason is a fear 
on the part of the bird that 
the Chancellor may get to‘ 
know of the rich quality of 
his notes and tax him out of 
existence 







find it difficult, how^ever, to 
believe one account, which 
states that sufficient new- 
laid eggs have been con- 
tributed to last the whole 
year.' ' 

“If Adam had lived till 
now,” says Mr. Snowden, 
“and had worked hard at 
honest labour, 'the whole 
time, and had I)een -a .thrifty 
man withal, ho would jaot 
have had an incomer like 
some of those enjoj^d to- 
day.” -Mr. Snowden is 
apparently presuming that 
Adam’s wife W’'outd have lived 
as long as her husband. 

- 5 !: 

t'fi 

At his examination in 
bankiuptcy a Clacton monu- 
mental mason attributed his 
failure to the .healthfulness 
of the neighbourhood. Sug- 
gested motto for Clacton 
funeral artists.: “Si 'tmnu- 
mentuvi requtris — go else- 
where.” ... ... 


THE NEW DEESS. 


the Chancellor may get to‘ 7 Among probable forth- 

know of the rich quality of •• \ \ coming^ improvements at the 

his notes and tax him out of \ ' V Zoological Gardens is "the 

existence. ... 1 ^ ^ provision of a band on Sun- 

^ day. But one great difficulty, 

Mr. George Storey has ' \ imagine, will be to per- 

beenelectedaEoyal . ^ siiade the laughing hyena 

Academician. This will sur- DEESS. . and certain other rowdy 

prise no one. Burlinc^ton “Going along Oxford Street, are you? I sik^ld love to ; animals not to take part in 

House has always favoured yq^ see, I haven’t shown it to Bond Street yet.” ‘ / - tlie peiioimanoes. 

the Storey picture. And as 

regards Mr. H. S. Tcke, who was Churchyard gave a remarkable exhibi- The didactic drama is with us again, 
promoted at the same time, his serial tion of presence of mind one day last and this time we ai^e to be taught to 
tale, “ Three Boys and a Boat,” week. He was knocked down under a feel affection for the unpopular. Love 
has now been running for quite a motor-omnibus, but managed so to Cheats is the liortatory title of a play 
number of years. arrange himself that the wheels passed to be produced by Miss Horniman’s 

clear of him. Cinema operators wdll company next month. 

“English,” says Mr. Balfour, “is beobligedif he will give them due notice 
abominably difficult,” But Erse is of any intention to repeat the turn. Mr. Margam Jones has written a 

worse. ... volume entitled Angels in Wales. 

“ The London General Omnibus Nonconformists, we presume. 

'Despatched at Teddingfcon twenty- Company advertises itself, so why 
three years ago a postcard has just been shouldn’t we ? *’ said the L.0.0. Tram- a rx t a 

delivered at Walton-on-Thames. The ways — so they had a nice little collision “BAD LANGUAGE, 

postal authorities trust that the -pub- on the Embankment last week. * From Sm Herbert Tree, 

licatteh of this fact will induce people * ^ Editor of The Daily Mail,'* 

to exercise a little patience when they' At the second annual celebration of We hope the Editor replied suitably. 


Mr. Margam Jones has written a 
volume entitled Angels in Wales. 


‘BAD LANGUAGE. 


VOL. CXLVI. 


X 
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WHO FEARS TO SPEAK OF "-NINETEEN-SIX? 

[Tliouglits oil “CA Bill for ike Better (sic) Government of 
Ireland''^ 

There was an Isle all green and fair 
Where milk and whisky used to flow, 

Where, thanks to lavish legislators, 

The pious cult of pigs and taters 

Filled with content the l3almy air — 

Eight little years ago! 

Distressful she had been, a land 
Of kine curtailed and burning ricks. 

Until we others oped our purses 
To rectify her feudal curses ; 

And freed the soil with generous hand — 

Prior to nineteen-six. 

Though still the casual moonlight raid 
Occurred at seasons, just for joy, 

New brands of owners, fat and thriving, 

Had lost their use for cattle-driving, 

And agitation^s artful aid 
Pined for its old employ. 

Then came the Liberals in and eyed 
This land where Peace had poised her wings ; 
And *‘0!*’ said they, “how sad a smutch on 
Our clean United Kingdom’s ’scutcheon! 

It is our duty to provide 
A Better State of Things," 

Eight years ago! And now we see 
The dogs of war about to bay; 

The Bill for Euling Ireland Better 
(Strangely enough) has so upset her 

That pretty soon there ought to be 
The Devlin’s self to pay. 

So, when the general atmosphere 
Becomes opaque with flying bricks. 

And those who ran the Home Eule movement 
Bid me applaud this marked improvement, 

From pure politeness I shall fear 
To speak of nineteen-six, 0. S. 


BUSIIMESSFRIENDSHIP, 

Have you Imardfrom > this year? Mine came last 
night. Ot course (to keep it among ourselves) I am not 
going to say who ^ is beyond mentioning (for the 
purpose of handy reference) that he appears to have been 
christened Josef and that the capital from which he writes 
(or alleges that he writes) is associable with a high standard 
of musical comedy. His communication is very much 
I underlined, very profuse of the mark of exclamation in 
quite unnecessary places (until, indeed, the sign begins to 
assume an absolutely satirical value), and very ornate with 
little amputated hands, all pointing out the short cut to 
illimitable wealth. Now you undei'stand. 

The envelope was addressed, as Josef himself assures me 
that his future communications will be, “in the most 
discreet manner," and yet , . . 

Put it into the waste-paper basket, my dear," I said to 
Philippa, who had brought it in with some curiosity, 
“ We need not open it. It is only Josef offering us another 
fortune," Need I say that she at once opened it ? 

, My address, according to Josef, had been given to him 
“by a mutual businessfriend." This threw me into a 
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contemplation. Who could it be ? Spraggs had certainly 
toured the capitals of Central Europe last autumn, but he 
never mentioned Josef on his return. Harris? Well, one 
would scarcely call Harris a 6wsmc55friend. Filmer ? No, 
Filmer is too selfish, I fear, to do me so good a turn. Ah, 
of course 1 Kelly, dear old burly rubicund Kelly, with his 
unfailing memory for an address and his delightfully abbre- 
viated style. And he goes everywhere too : the very man. 
I can almost hear him saying it: “Then there’s Johnson, 
my staunch old businessfriend Johnson, whom I can trace 
right back as far as my impressions of 1912 ; ^mustn’t leave 
him out. I think I can — yes, I have it: John Fdk. 
Johnson, 72, Chestnut Av., Mayfield Pk., S. W. You ’ve got 
that ? " Josef has it. . ' 

Josef, it appears, possesses a few tickets, and I gather 
that for some reason he does not require all of, them him- 
self. Naturally A he turns to the friend of ' our mutual 
businessfriend. , Will I participate in the distribution of 
“many, many million within five months ?’*.'. The first 
prize is one — biit perhaps I 'had better express it as Josef 
loves to do. The first prize is 

One Million crs. 

. The chance; he goes on to say, is “without any risk 
worth mentioning.’’ Still, he does mention it. : He men- 
tions it quite explicitly so that there shall be no mistake. 
The risk is as follows : — 

1/4 Ticket sh 8/6. 

1/2 Ticket sh 17/. 

1/1 Ticket sh 34/. 

“ All tickets forwarded (paid for) belong to the customer," 
I am assured, “from the moment of dispatch and play, of 
course, on his account." i 

I fancy 1 see what Josef means, but I don’t think that 
the expression,' “play, of course, on his account," is 
altogether well chosen. I think it might have been phrased 
more felicitously. 

You will not bo surprised to know that Josef’s interest, 
stimulated by our mutual businessfriend, goes beyond my 
mere personality. He reminds me — ^,Philippa is quite 
affected by this — that there are others. “ The astonishing 
advantages . . . must induce to serious consideration anyone 
who is looking after his own welfare, and that of those near 
and dear to him as well." - Yet Josef can be almost stem 
when there is occasion, and he tersely warns me that it 
is a chance which “ probably never will be offered to you 
again Ah, well. 

I suppose that I shall give a miss as usual. It isn’t that 
I doubt a single word of Josef’s' splendid optimism on my 
behalf. It isn’t that I really mind the always, to mo, 
inexplicable fact that every second ticket is guaranteed to 
draw a prize, while the loioest prize is double the amount 
charged for the ticket. It isn’t (altogether) that I distrust 
Philippa’s rosy presentiment'. I think it is the concluding 
paragraph that settles it. I read : — 

Will you become 

I A Millionaire ? 

Fill out this Order-Form and send it to me by 
return of post with the necessary remittance! 

That last and entirely superfluous note of exclamation 
seems only to be adequately vocalised as a chuckle. And 
as I listen it does not seem to be myself that is laughing. I 

Mr. Lloyd George is already using bis influence with 
the new War Minister. In the Army Orders for March, 
1914, we read : — 

“ Paragraph ,C53, line 4. For * id,^ suhstltlite * 9d/ 
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THE PIERCING OF THE VEIL. 

“ I THINK,'’ says Dr. Lynch in The 
Daily Ghrojiiclc, “that a man leaves 
some trace of himself in every sentence 
that he writes. What then of works so 
extensive as_ Shakspeare’s? Certainly 
we should see him through and through 
if we only knew how to look.” 

We do know how to look, and we 
have done so with results that can; 
hardly fail to astonish the reader. It 
has long been known, for instance, that 
Shakspeahe was a good man of busi- 
Lness, but until our researches no one 
I had realised quite how good. His 
I theatre had to pay, and ho knew as 
well as any modern manager how to 
make it do so. That he realised, for 
instance, the attractions of American 
dance tunes is evident from his refer- 
ence to “rags to split the ears of 
the groundlings” (Ilamletj Act III., 
Scene 2). - 

Apart from his business Shakspeaue 
had private ambitions. We all know 
that he applied for a grant of arms, 
but few are aware that he also stood 
for Parliament, and, like many another, 
regretted the expense after it was in- 
curred. “ Almost all,” he says feelingly, 
“repent in their election ” {Goriolanm, 
Act II., Scene 3). His exact political 
views are still uncertain, but, at any 


rate, we may be sure that he disap- 
proved of the Lords, for he boldly 
announced the fact in the Ttvo Gentle- 
men of Verma, Act V., Scene 4, where 
he says, “One house, one mutual 
happiness.” 

But these are serious matters. What 
of his hours of ease? That he golfed 
there can now be no manner of doubt. 
In The Tempest y Act lY., Scene 1, he 
refers to the “ short grassed green,” and 
in Hamlety Act II,, Scene 2, he earns 
our x'espect by the simple statement, 
“ I went round,” without any tedious 
details. Possible the “ thousand marks 
in links ” in the first part of Henry IF., 
Act HI., Scene 3, explains this reti- 
cence, but, at any rate, he occasionally 
found one whom he fancied he could 
beat; witness his remark in Ttuelfth 
Nighty Act II., Scene 3, “ Sir Toby, I 
must be round with you.” 

And, golf over, he liked his pipe and 
his glass. The “ smoke and lukewarm 
water” mentioned in Timon of AthenSy 
Act III., Scene 6, only needs the 
addition of a dash of whisky to make 
an evening any of us might enjoy ; and 
his w^'ords in Anthony and Gleopatray 
Act I., Scone 2, “.We bring forth weeds 
when our quick minds are still,” will 
find an echo in many a chest. In this 
connection.it might be noted that be 
took an occasional holiday in France. 


That at least seems a reasonable as- 
sumption \vhen so keen a smoker cries, 
as he does in The Merchant of VenicCy 
Act III., Scene 1, “ I have another bad 
match.” 

A YAGEAN1\ 

The humble bee 
No skep has ho, 

No twisted, straw-thatclied dome, 
A ferny crest 
Provides his nest, 

The mowing-grass his home. 

The crook-beaked shrike 
His back may spike 
And pierce him with a thorn ; 

The humble bee 
A tramp is ho 

And there is none to mourn. 

O’er bank and brook, 

In wooded nook. 

He w^anders at his whim, 

Lives as he can, 

Owes naught to man, 

And man owes naught to him. 

No hive receives 
The sweets he gives, 

No flowers for him are sown, 

Yet wild and gay 
He hums his w^ay, 

A nomad on his own. 
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THE SUFFERER. 


Having engaged a sleeping-berth I 
naturally hurried, coin in band, to the 
conductor, as all wise travellers do 
(usually to their discomfiture), to see if 
I could be accommodated with a com- 
partment to myself and be guaranteed 
against invasion. 

The carriage was full. 

I then sought iny compartment, to 
learn the worst as to my position, 
whether above or below the necessarily 
oliensive person who was to be my 
companion. 

He was already there, and we ex- 
changed the hard implacable glare that 
is reserved among tlie English for the 
other fellow in a wagon-lit compart- 
ment. 

When I discovered that to him had 
fallen the dreaded upper 
berth I relaxed a little, 
and later we were full of 
courtesies to- each other 
— renunciations of hat- 
pegs, racks and so forth, 
and charming mutual 
concessions as to the 
light, which I controlled 
from below — so that by 
morning we .wore so 
friendly that be deemed 
me a fit recipient of his 
Great Paris Grievance. 

This grievance, which 
he considered that every- 
one should know about, 
bears upon the prevalence 
of spurious coins in the 
so-called Gay City and 
the tendency of Parisians 
to work them olf on 
foreigners. As he says, 
a more inhospitable course one cannot 
conceive. Foreigners in Paris should 
be treated as guests, and just now, 
with all this Entente talk, the English 
especially. But no. It is the English 
who are the first victims of .the pos- 
sessor of obsolete francs, two-franc and 
five - franc pieces guiltless of their 
country’s silver and ten-franc pieces 
into wliose composition no gold has 
entered. 

He had been in Paris but an hour or 
so when — but let me tell: the story as 
my travelling companion told it to me. 

“ I don’t know \yhat your experience 
in Paris has been,” he said, “but I 
have been victimised right and left.” 

He was now getting up while I lay 
at comparative ease in my berth and 
watched his difficulties in the congested 
room and thought what horrid vests he 
wore. 

“I bad been in Paris but a few 
hours,” he continued, “when it was 
necessary to pay a cabman, I handed 


him a franc. He examined it, laughed 
and returned it. I handed him another. 
He went through the same perform- 
ance. Having found some good money 
to get rid of him, I sat down outside a 
cafe to try and remember where I had 
received the change in which these use- 
less coins had been inserted. During 
a week in Paris much of my time was 
spent in that way.” 

. He sighed and drew on bis trousers. 
His braces were red. 

“I showed the bad francs to a waiter,” 
he went on, “ and he, like the cabman, 
laughed. In fact, next to an undressed 
woman, there is no stroke of wit so 
certain of Parisian mirth as a bad coin. 
The first thought of everyone to whom 
I showed my collection was to be 
amused.” His face blackened with 
rage. “ This cheerful callousness in a 



“Curfew small not ring to-nigiit.” 

matter involving a total want of prin- 
ciple and straight-dealing as between 
man and man,” he said, “ denotes' to 
what a point of cynicism the Parisians 
have attained.” 

I agreed with him. 

“The waiter,” he continued, “went 
through my money and pointed out 
what was good and what either bad 
or out of currency. He called other 
waiters to enjoy the joke. It seemed 
that in about four hours I had acquired 
three bad francs, one bad two-franc 
piece and two bad live-franc pieces. 
I put them away in another pocket 
and got fresh change from him, which, 
as I subsequently discovered, contained 
one obsolete five-franc piece and two 
discredited francs. And so it went on. 
I was a continual target for them.” 

Here he began to wash, and the story 
was interrupted. 

When he re-emerged I asked him 
why he didn’t always examine his 
change. 


“ It 's very difficult to remember to 
do so,” he said, “ and, besides, I am not 
an expert. Anyway, it got worse and 
.worse, and when a bad gold piece came 
along I realised that I must do some- 
thing; so I wrote to the Chief of the 
Police.” 

“ In French ? ” I asked. 

“ No, ill .English — the language of 
honesty. I told him my own ex- 
periences, I said that other English 
people whom I had met had testified to 
similar trouble; and I put it to him 
that as a matter of civic pride— 
de imys — be should do bis utmost to 
cleanse Paris of this evil. I added that 
in my opinion the waiters were the 
worst offenders.” 

“ Have you had a reply? ” I asketl. 

“ Not yet,” he said, and having com- 
pleted his toilet he made room for me. 

I thought' about him 
a good deal and sym- 
pathised not a little, for 
I he seemed a good sort of 
1 fellow and might pos- 
Isibly have had his cal- 
1 dilations as to expen- 
j diture considerably upset 
' by bis adventures. It 
certainly was a shame! 

Later, meeting him in 
tberestaurant-caiT asked 
I him to show me his store 
I of bad money. I wanted 
to see for myself what 
these coins were like. 

“I haven’t got them,” 
ho said. 

“ You sent them to tl)e 
; Chief of the Police with 
! your letter, I suppose ? ” 
j I said. 

J “No, I didn’t,” ho 

replied. “The fact is — well —as a 
matter of fact I managed to work them 
all off again.” 

“At the beginning of the season good 
bowling performances are not unusual — 
batsmen get themselves out so easily — but 
Barratt’s bowling yesterday was better than 
his figures . . . Five times yesterday he broke 
right across the wicket from leg, but none of 
those magnificent balls got wickets, perhaps be- 
cause it was too early in the season.’* — Times. 

The beginning of the season seems 
rather a tricky time. 

“Death of Collar: Gobham Stud’s severe 
loss.** — Yorkshire Post. 

The converse of this accident occurred 
to us the other day, when our White- 
friars collar lost its stud. 

“ Bichard 1. ... at once began to prepare 
the third crusade. In 1190 he started, and 
reached Acre in June, 1911.’* 

“ Everyman Encydojycedia. 
Thus missing King George Vth’s 
Coronation. 
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VANDALISM. 

i The new proposals with regard; to 
the; water supply of the City of Glasgow 
; are causing, we are not surprised to 
» iearn, the utmost fury- and consterna- 
: tion throughout Scotland. Criticism 
: has .concentrated especially upon two 
I points : .the imminent risk of submerg- 
j ing,EoBERT THE Britce’s Stone and, 

; Jbt course,, the danger of tampering in 
i however slight a degree with, the birth- 
' place of Eob Eoy. The passive re- 
t sistance movement has already assumed 
1 such proportions that one enterprising 
I publisher feels justified in announcing 
I a new cheap edition of the Waverloy 
t Novels," illustrated from local photo- 
1 graphs. 

There is. of course, another side to 
. the. question. As far as the stone goes 
I it is contended : — 

I (1) That no one knows why it should 
; have belonged to Egbert the Bruce, 

I where he got it or what be did with it 
i when he bad it. 

I (2). That the fact of its being under 
' water would not impair its value in 
. any way and at the same time would 
i give an historical flavour to every glass 
1 of mitigated whisky thereafter drunk 
j in the City of Glasgow. 

(3) That it could very easily be shifted 
[ a bit up '^he hill if it is desired to keep 
it dry. and a small permanent umbrella 
' erected over it. 

; With regard to Eob Eoy's birthplace 
j the conteution is that it is practically 
I impossible to construct a new reservoir 
. in., these days anywhere north of the 
1 Tweed which will not interfere in some 
, way with, one or other of the places 
} where JiOiHKoY was born. 

I lb is not only Scotchmen, however, 
.wbp have been touched to the quick by 
this irreverent and thoughtless pro- 
; posal. The whole literary profession 
j is up in arms. A memorial is being 
prepared to be presented to the Prime 
Minister, under the heading, “Hands 
off Eob Eoy!" Mr. Pmch himself 
I has not been idle in the matter. He 
has spent the last week in eliciting the 
,i opinions of some of our leading writers 
j on this vital question. 

I ‘Mr. William De Morgan (in a 
I charming, if rather discursive, letter 
j of 32 ,Q 00 words) demands legislation. 

! “Who knows," he asks, “to what 
: lengths this modern craze for water 
I supplies may go ? It is even possible 
[ that. -within a century, attempts may 
: b.e made to submerge that delightful 
; little cottage in the county of Essex 
I where Ghost met Ghost." 

. l^r. Bernard Shaw, interviewed on 
' his doorstep, derided the action of the 
' 1 Qlasgpw Corporation. No amount of 
* ' water, he told our representative, could 



Customer . “This is a beautiful chop, waiteb, the best you We ever- 

Waiter . “Yes. an’ I won’t ’are cop nothing. That was the boss’s chop what 


I’ve civ you in mistake.” 

have the least effect in making our 
modern cities less beastly than they 
were. For his part, however, he vras 
taking no risks. He had that morning 
arranged for the erection of a spiked 
iron fence twenty feet high round the 
(supposed) birtliplace of Eliza Doo- 
little. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett writes: — “I 
have every sympathy with the wide- 
spread indignation of my fellow-authors, 
but personally I am not very closely 
concerned. My position is secure : no 
one is likely to tamper with the Five 
Towns in an attempt to improve their 
washing facilities." • 

“Might I suggest to the learned 
^ pundits of the House of Lords, if it is 
‘ not too late," writes Mrs. Florence 
Barclay, “that a writer who, in his 
day, enjoyed such a circulation as that of 
Sir Walter Scott — ^this is, of course, 
fundamentally a question of circulation 
— is not . to.be .treated_m this cavalier 


fashion? For oneself., whatever fate 
may be in store for the precious local 
associations of one’s past work, it is 
fortunately possible to make the future 
secure. 1 am laying the scene of my 
new romance, of which the fifth chap- 
ter is almost completed, on the top of 
an inaceossiblo hill." 

Mr. H. G. Wells points out that 
there is no particulai neeji in his* case 
to take action. He hopes that by the 
day when the conditions in time and 
space of, his latest novel come into 
being every household in the country 
will bo supplied with its own water by 
a process of filtered absoi’ption from the 
atmosphere. 

It is anticipated that something defi-. 
nite will be done by the special, com- 
mittee of the Authors Society which 
has been appointed with the view of 
extending the law o£ copyright so as to 
secure the author s undoubted property” 
in his local associations. 
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BILLET DOUX. 

Monday’s breakfast is never a jovial 
affair. One always has the feeling that 
something dreadful has happened or is 
going ^to happen. Thus, three days ago 
i had with a light heart handed over 
my practice to a locum and my books 
to an accountant, telling the one to look 
up my bad patients and the other to 
look up my bad debts, while I went 
i away to end the week with the 
I Wrefords. Twelve hours ago it had 
i seemed that I should never know such 
1 happiness in this world again as I had 
found with them, and here we all were 
on Monday morning with everything 
changed, Mrs. Wreford sulking in bed 
and Wreford displaying a polite but 
firm hatred of me and all the world. 
In this -case my feeling was that some- 
thing dreadful was happening. 

“ Mornin’, Wreford,” said I, as I took 
my place at table. 

“ Mornin’, Everall,” he grunted, 
barely looking up from his letters, and 
that seemed to end the dialogue. 

' When, however, one’s host is also one’s 
most valuable patient, there is call for 
a special efbrt. He had all thcT eorre- 
j spondence, I had none ; in an emergency 
I this suggested itself as a matter of 
comment. 

“To me,” I said chattily, “things 
seem to be just as badly managed at 
the Post O£3c0 as they were in 
Samuel’s time,” 

“Was there a x^ost oflQce in those 
days?” he asked, without noticeable 
enthusiasm. 

“ The Samuel; Heubekt,”! explained, 
and that again- seemed to end it. 

After a pause, “However,” I said 
kindly, “ you enjoy your letters and I 
will find what consolation and company 
I can in a poached egg,” 

“Enjoy?” asked Wreford. “But 
you are being sarcastic, no doubt.” 

“ Only panel doctors can afford to be 
that,” I murmured. 

Wreford’s first letter appeared to 
pain him, and he looked at me sternly, | 
as if the evils oE this life were all my 
fault. Then he unbent a little. 

“Tell me, Bverall,” said he, “liave 
you enjoyed your little visit to us ? ” 

The question took me by surprise 
but it was, at any rate, one to be 
answered in the afiirmative. 

“ And you are proportionately grate- 
ful ? ” he pursued. 

I protested, somewhat lamely, that I 
most certainly was. 

“ Gratitude, it seems,” said he, “ may 
express itself in the most odd manner.” 

“Mine,” I replied stifHy, “will ex- 
press itself in the customary letter.” 

“ What, another ? ” he asked, adding, 
after a pause, “ Do you refer to the note 


which your solicitors will write mej 
forthwith and charge me three-and- 
sixpence for? 

I thought deeply but was baffled.* 
“It is full early in the morning for the 
cryptic and abstruse,” I said. ; 

Wreford sighed as he slowly folded 
up his letter and put it in its envelope. 
“It is the one moment in the vreek,”. 
he explained, “when the very worst 
'must be expected.” ' 

I begged him to elucidate the position. 

“ Suppose,” said he, “you had invited 
a man to stay with you for the week-^ 
end, had motored him down from town 
on the Friday night and given him 
dinner and a nice big bed, and on 
Saturday more meals and more bed, 
and on Sunday still more meals and 
still more bed, and on the Monday 
morning a nice yellow - and - white 
poached egg all to himself.” 

“ I quite appreciate all that,” said I. 

“And suppose, while he was still 
sitting at your table and working his 
way through the bit of toast where the 
egg once sat, you received a letter from 
him.” 

“ A letter from me ? ” I cried. 

“You said your thanks would be 
expressed in a letter, but the prompt!-; 
tude of it has surprised even yourself, 
hasn’t it? I should have received it 
yesterday, but that there is no Sunday 
post, happily.” 

“You remember I said I was very 
grateful,” said I, stiU not understanding. 

“And I said that gratitude had a 
queer way of expressing itself some- 
times,” said he, handing over the letter 
at last.* ‘ Head it aloud,” he added ; “ I 
find the style original.” 

“Harley Street;, W. 25th April, 
1914,” I read. “ Thomas Wreford, 
Esquire, debtor to John Everall. For 
professional services, 1912 to 1913, 
thirty-eight guineas.” 

“Go on,” he said. **The postscript 
is where your gratitude becomes the 
most exuberant.” 

“Your attention will oblige,” I 
finished. 

“ Well, what do you think of it ? ” ho 
i asked with a smile, 

“ I prefer not to,” said I, also smiling 
tentatively. 

There was a silence. “ However,” 
said Wreford eventually, ** let us say no 
more about it,” At this my smile 
became firmer and more expansive. 

“ Let us agree,” ho said significantly, 

** to let bygones be bygones,” 

My smile died out suddenly, as 
smiles do on a Monday morning. 

“In pracMce yesterday Mr. Hilton did 72 
in a three-hole jnatch.’* 

Liverpool Daily Post 
Wo must challenge him at once. 


HIGHWAY LOOT. 

Ah ! the lapse of courtly manners, 

Ah! the change from knighthood’s 
code ' ' ‘ 

Since the day when oil and spanners 
Ousted horseflesh from the' road ! 
This I realised rnost' fully 
Last week-end at Potter’s Bar 
WJien a beetle-flattening bully 
Held me up in Laura’s car. 

“Where,” I shouted, ‘* are the graces, 
Officer, of days long dead ? 

Never mind ho\v hot our pace is, 
Conjure up the past instead ; 

Dream of chaises and postilions, 
Turnpike bars that ope and shut ; 
Try to get some more resilience 
Into your confounded nut. 

“ Blooms are bursting in the covers 
Even as they burst to-day 
(Not to mention tyres) ; two lovers 
Post to Scotland, let us say ; 

Sudden from the hedge comes Turpin, 
Pistols cocked and debonair ; 
j Both the horses stand up perpen- 
dicularly in the air. 

“ What occurs ? The gallant caitilT, 
Noticing the swain is poor 
(Courtesy witli him is native, 

Not like you, suburban boor), 

Bows, and says in accents sunny, 

‘ Pass along, Sir— make good spotjl ; 

I ’m convinced you ’ve got no money • 
And I do not want your bleed. 

‘ Sweet be May time to your noses ; 
Short is life, but love is sweet, 

There ’s a city man named SIosos 
Whom 1 ’ve simply got to moot ; 

On you go, you two young larkcrs ; ’ 
Then he bids his Jew disgorge 
Or reserves his brace of barkers 
For the coach of D. Lloyd George.’ 

“ Such the good high Toby fashion ; 

Surely in your bosom stirs, 

Constable, a like compassion 
For our two poor cylinders ; 

All we have is vile and shoddy ; 

See that low-liung touring brute — 
There’s a bonnet! there’s a body 
Worthy of a road-kniglit’s loot 1 ” 

Thus I spake ; but, still phlogiiiatie, 
Im]ierlurbal)le and stout, 

Rendering Doric for my Attic, 

Robert pulled his note-book out , ; 

Said, ** Me dooty is me dooty,” 

And retiring to his trench 
Pondered further schemes of booty ; 
For the footpads on the Bench. ‘ 

Evoe. ; 

I 

"‘The enthunasm of the people was so greatj 
that it was not damped by a real Scotch 
milk.” — Liverpool Courier, ’ 

When did whisky ever damp the en-i 
thusiasm of a Scotch crowd ? j 
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ROYAL ACADEMY-SECOND DEPRESSIONS. 




Marlegiim. “ Never 
MIND, MY dear; I ’LL 
HAVE A FEW* WORDS TO 
BAY TO THE LIMELIGHT 
MAN ABOUT THIS 1 


The Caed-Shabpers. 

2 s car Female, **Stop cheating for a minute while 

I GET MY POBTEAIT TAKEN,’* 


A Phantasy in the Centbal 
Hall.— “ Caught.” 


A Deadlock. 

” If WE GO forward we’ll get sunstroke, and 

JF WE GO BACK THERE ’S A BLIZZARD ; SO WE MAY 
AS WELL STOP WHERE WE ARE AND HAVE OUB 
l^ICTURB PAINTED.” 


Floods in the Thames Valley, 

The family of a well-known stockbroker takes 

ADVANTAGE OF THE SITUATION TO I’RACTISB A LITTLE 
FIBST-AID, AND INCIDENTALLY GET ON WITH THE WEEK’S 
WC^SHING. 


The Sea-Maiden, ” Catch me ! ” 
The Shrinvp - Hunter (regretfully), 
“I’d like TO, BUT UNFORTUNATELY 
THIS IS THE CLOSE SEASON FOR MER-' 


The Art of Achieving the Th- 
rossiBLB— A Cubist picture gets a 
pIjAcb on tub line. 


Youthful athletes, while train- 
ing FOB nJHE NEXT OLYMPIC GaMES 
(three-legged race), ABB HAMPERED 
BY THE PRESENCE OF LARGE, FIERCE 
BIRDS. 
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First Territorlah *‘Well, what do you think of oue manjeuvees, Bill?” 

Second Territmal ^iWierto unaeguainted with field-days). Thank ^evin we*ve got a Kiyy! ” 


•| BELOW THE WBIB. 

:,Beyonp the pxmt the swallows go 
L’iLike blue-black arrows to and fro, * 
;No\v stooping where the rushes grow, 

• Now flashing b*er a shalloxv ; 
jAncl overhead ia.-blue anrd white - > 

. jHigh Spririg and Summeriiold delight ; 
^*All right!’ I the black-cap calls, All; 
right!” 

His mate says from the sallow. - 

i0 dancing stream, 0 diamond day, 

;0 charm of lilac-time and May, 

0 whispering meadows green and gay, 

0 fair things past believing ! 

Could but the w’oiid stand stili;- stand 
still 

•When over wood and stream and hill 
’This morn’s eternal miracle 

1 The rosy Honrs ai*e weaving ! 

Eternal, for I like to think 
‘That mayliowers, crimson, white and 
pink, 

When 1 am dust the boughs shall prink, 
On days to live and die for ; 

That snn and cloud, as now, shall veer, 
And streams run tumbling off the weir. 
Where still the mottled trout rolls clear 
For other men to try for. 

I like to think, 'when I shall go 
mTo this essential dust, that so 
J yet may share in flowers that blo.w. 


And with such brave sights mingle, I 
If tossed by summer breeze on high 
I ’m carried where the cuckoos cry 
And dropped besMe old Thames to lie 
A sa'nd-grain on a shingle. 

Meanwhile the swallows flash and skim 
Like blue-black arrows notched - and 
trim. 

And .splendid kiugcups lift a brim 
‘ Of gold to king or peasant, ^ > 
And ’neath a sky of blue and white 
High Spring with Summer weaves 
delight ; 

“All right!” the black-cap calls, “all 
" right!” 

And life is very pleasant. 


' THE LANGUAGE OF OOLOUE. 

“ My dear Olkrice,” I said, “ I niay 
say, in the circumstances, my very dear 
Clarice, I like being engaged — to you, 
that is ; no, I ’ve never been engaged 
before — ^but I don’t see the sense of 
getting married. Even the State seems 
to deride the idea of our union.” 

“ What do you mean? ” said Clarice. 
“I’m almost alarmed. Have they 
discovered that you suffered from 
toothache as a boy ? ” 

“lb isn’t,” I said, “a question of 
eugenics. I was at Somerset House 
to-day getting a copy of my birth 
certificate, and ” 


“ They surely didn’t say anything 
about our engagement at Somerset 
House. I didn’t suppose they oven 
know ofit,” said Clarice. 

“Ill news travels apace,” I said. 

“ But that by the way. I was about to 
say that red is a noble colour. Jt is a 
bold, a striking colour. A day on which 
a great event occurs is called * a red i 
letter day.’ Black, on the other hand, 
may mean nothing, or it may denote 
sadness.” 

“ Why this going off at a tangent ? ” 
said Clarice, “ Why this dissertation 
on colours ? ” 

“ I say, that ’s a good word*— I mean , 
that long one just near the end. Did j 
you really learn it, or did you merely i 
come by it ? But, as I was saying, red i 
is a colour used for indicating notable 
events. The State considers a birth 
is a notable event. Birth certificates 
are printed in red.” 

“ And death certificates,” said Clarice, 
“in black, I suppose? ” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ a delicate hint that 
the State feels sad.” 

“And marriage certificates?” asked 
Clarice. 

“Ah!” I said, “that’s the strange 
thing. Nothing may be implied really, 
but it is significant that they print 
them in ” 

“ Pu^le ? ” said Clarice eagerly. 

“ Verdant green,” I said. 



Mb. Eedmond. “ LOOK HEEE, I UNDEESTOOD YOU WEEE TO GET ME MY FULL 
POUND OP PLE8H!” 

*Me. Asquith XMs counsel). “ YES, YES, I KNOW : BUT IT EATHEE LOOKS NOW AS IP 
WE' MIGHT HAYE ..TO- SETTLE POE THEEE-QUAETEES.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. II 

(Extbacted fbom the Diary of Toby, M.P.) i|l!|j| Ij || i|| il 

— For a Avliile Prime Minister’s pro- 
test against inordinate questioning, 
his announcement of determination not 

to take part in further shorter cate- * I /n 

chism more or less distantly related to ^ 1 ! — M 

the ‘‘ plot ” and the coup/’ had whole- 
some ehect. As he stated^ since the 
plot was discovered he had made seven 
hundred replies to friendly inquiries. 

A Member below Gangway to his right 
added the seven hundred and first. 

Wanted to know whether it is true 
that the argumentative questions 

crowding the notice paper are the ^ ^ 

product of a factory in the neighbour- 

hood of Parliament Street, presided r— 

over by an official whose name suggests / 'Jy^ / / 

that he has been “ made in Germany. * 1 ^ </ / / 

Expeditiously turned out, as from a / / 

sausage machine, is it true that they / 

are nicely sorted and distributed among 

Members of the Opposition, who in Hn* Lloyd George Regards Mr. 

turn pelt the Premier with them ? If every conciliatory offer pub fonvard b 

After brief lull epidemic breaks out displayed by the right hon. gentleman, that i 
afresh. Twenty-three Questions ad- 
dressed to PniMB Minister to-day is based onafamiliarBiblicalinjunction 


5a 






n 
/ / 


Mr. Lloyd George Regards Mb. Balfour's Attitude as Bellicose. 

** If every conciliatory ofEer pub fonvard by the Government is to be treated in the spJr’t 
isplayed by the right hon. gentleman, that is the way to promote civil war.” 

Mr, Lloyd Geobge. 


dressed to Prime Minister to-day is based onafamiharBiblicalinjunction. say, ” The answer is in the negative,” 
appear on printed paper. As each, -with It is largely composed of ” Yea, yea,” or ”in the affirmative,*' as the case 
the aid of semi-colons, represents two, and ''Nay, nay.” In the case alluded to, might be. As for John o' Gorst, he 
three, occasionally five distinct queries wherein the Fourth Party gave play to would have referred him to a speech 


they reach aggregate of half a hundred, 
This not counting Supplementaries. 
Happily the Premier is incomparable 


their insatiable desire for information, made on a particular preceding date, 
he would have replied to Grando^h, "to which I have nothing to add.” 


• Lloyd George 


Happily the Premier is incomparable "Yes, Sir;” to Wolff, "No, Sir.” Had Business do 7 ie, — Lloyd George 
master of tlie rare art of brief reply, he been exceptionally lured into ver- farther ^explains his Budget. Eeso- 
wherein he presents pleasing contrast | bosity he might have gone as far as to lutions founded thereupon agreed to. 


to the manner of his old master, 
Gladstone. Had he chanced 
to be Premier when the Fourth 
Party were struggling into 
notoriety their task would have 
been more difficult, their triumph 
delayed if not unattainable. 

When Grandolpii, Wolff 
and Gorst, with Prince Arthur 
looking on, set themselves to 
"draw Gladstone,” as was 
tlieir custom of an afternoon, 
that astute personage became 
as a child in their hands. 
Grandolph led offi with a ques- 
tion, to which long reply was 
made. Wolff, profusely grate- 
ful for the right hon. gentleman’s 
courtesy, shunted the Premier 
on to another track, along wlhcli 
he cheerfully sprinted. Then 
came John o’ Gorst. Witli 
tlie subtlety of a trained but 
not practising barrister he put 
a third question, drawing a 
third speech. Thus merrily sped 
a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes, deferring by so much 
the progress of public business. 



THE BILL AND THE AMENDING BILL. 
JSfurse Asquith. " Now, take the powder like a good boy.” 
Master Bonab Law. " Where ’s the jam ? ’ * 

Ntirse Asquith. Oh, that comes later,” 

Master Bonab Law, " Well, I want to see it now. What 


Asquith’s share in the con- it made of?” 
tersation at the Question hour l^^urse Asquith. "I must have notice of that question.” 


Tuesday . — What at outset 
promised to be businesslike 
debate verging on dulness sud- 
denly leapt into flame and fury, 
signifying angry passion stirred 
by Home Rule Bill. In studi- 
ously moderate speech Premier 
moved resolution identical with 
^ tliat adopted last year, whereby 

I Committee stage of Home Rule 

^ Bill, Welsh Church Disestab- 

lishment and Plural Voting will 
^ 1)0 forgone. Pointed out that 

Committee stage is designed for 
purpose of providing oppor- 
tunity of amending Bills. Since 
f under Parliament Act none of 

I* tliese measures can be amended 

® in the Commons, what use to 

^ go into Committee on them ? 

Being in increasingly busi- 
nesslike mood Premier went 
' '^7= a step further. Abandoned pro- 

posal to submit and discuss 
"suggestions” to Home Rule 
Bill. Authoritatively announced 
by Walter Long and others 
that the Lords are predeter- 
Whai mined to tlirow it out on second 
reading. Wb at use then to formu- 
late and discuss suggestions 
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that could be dealt with by the Lords 
only in subsequent Committee ^ Finally 
announced intention of getting Bill 
through all Parliamentary stages be- 
fore Whitsuntide, placing. > it on 
Statute Book by automatic process of 
Parliament Act. ' Will then bring in 
Amending Bill dealing with Ulster. 

It was Prince Arthur who roused 
crowded House from chilled condition 
following upon douche of ibis applica- 
tion of ordinary business principles to 
legislative procedure. In -best fighting 
form. Stirred to profoundest depths 
of scorn for actual working of .that 
detested 'statute, the Parliament Act. 

“We aif/’ he said, amid _ strident 
cheers from Opposition,^ welcoming 
their old captain- back to the fighting 
line, “asked to force through under 
the Parliament^ Act a Bill which by 
hypothesis requires amendment. What 
. is worse than i^hat is that we are to 
I be icompelied to read it a third time 
; and to part with it while we know that 
; it is to be amended, but while w'e have 
’ not tile smallest conception in what 
. respects, or 'in what -way.*'- Insisted 
. that before Home Pule Bill is added to 
[ Statute Book Parliament should know 
, in what points- it would he amended. 

; “Let us have the Amending Bill first."' 

Prince Arthur having, stirred the 
embers of slumbeiing 'fire,* C hancellor 
OR Exchequer vigorously fanned 
them. - “ . . 

“If,"" he said, “every conciliatory 
offer put forward by the Government 
} is to be treated in the spirit displayed 
I by the right lion, gentleman, that is the 
\ w^ay to promote civil war." 

1 Sereupon storm burst over Opposi- 
1 tion quarters. Shouts of “ Shame ! " 

’ and “Liar"’ hurtled through the 
I suddenly heated ^itmosphere. The 
i Ohancellor"s attempt to proceed with 
I his speech bafflied by continuous cry, 
“ Withdraw ! Withdraw ! At length 
Speaker interposed with suggestion 
that the Chancellor had been mis- 
understood. Claimed for him the right 
of explanation. This conceded, Lloyd 
George pointed out that what ho had 
meant, to say was that argument such 
as that forthcoming from Front Opposi- 
tion Bench, making it diflEicult for the 
Government to submit proposals of 
peace, would have effect of promoting 
civil war. 

Prince Arthur naturally falling into 
“old style" of. House of Commons 
debate, not only frankly accepted ex- 
planation but chivalrously took upon 
liimself blame of the outbreak, which 
he 'said “apparently arose from an un- 
fortunate .expression of mine/"* Ended 
with pretty turn of grave satire that 
greatly pleased the House. 

After this, debate quietly proceeded;. 


to appointed end, everyone mutely in- 
voking 

Blessings on the falling out 
That all the more endears, 

When we fall out with those we love 
And kiss again with tears. 

. Business done, — Premier’s resolution 
carried by 276 votes against 194. 
Majority 82. House of Lords by 
common consent passed second reading 
of useful little Bill for protection of 
grey seals threatened with extinction 
by mercenary sportsmen. 

Thursday, — Eemarkable how Shak- 
spbare (or was it Bacon?) wrote not 
only for all time but for all circum- 
stance. The marvel came to light again 
in scene in House yesterday. 

Writing of the time of Borneo and 



MR. ROWLAND HUNT IN HIS BEST 
FORM. 

“ I don’t know [laughter] what honourable 
Members [renewed laughter] are laughing 
about [loud and prolonged laughter] 

Jidiet Shakspeare I'eports dialogue be- 
tween two fighting men of the houses 
of Caj^ulet and Montague, Meeting 
Sampson in a public place in Verona, 
Ab7'a7n truculently asks, “ Do you bite 
your thumb at us, Sir? 

Sa77i, I do bite my thumb, Sir. 

Abr, Do you bite vour thumb at us, 
Sir? 

Sain, {aside, io his comrade Gregory). 
Is the law on our side if I say ay ? 

Greg, No. 

Sam, No, Sir, I do not bite my thumb 
at you, Sir ; but I bite my thumb." 

Kinloch-Oooke, having put question 
to Wedgwood Benn, following it up 
by two supplementary inquiries, put a 
third when the Speaker interposed.. 
Shrugging liis shoulders in silent pro- 
test against this tyranny Kinloch- 
OooKE resumed his seat. 

Said the Speaker sternly, “It is no 
good shrugging your shoulders at -me." 

This is prosaic account of incident 


given in this morning’s papers. Eefer 
to Hansard and see how it runs. 

Sfjsaeee, ' Do * you shrug your 
shoulders at me, Sir ? .... 

Kielocb-Gooke. 1 do shrug my 
shoulders, Sir. . 

Speaker. Do you shrug your 
shoulders at me, Sir ? • i 

Kinloch-Gooke (aside to Winter- 
ton). Is there anything in the Standing 
Orders’ that forbids my shrugging my 
shoulders at the Speaker ? 

WiNTERTON (who is tixiining for 
Syeahership and has them all by hcai^t). 
Yes. 

Kinloch-Gooke. No, Sir, I do not 
shrug my shoulders at you, Sir ; but I 
shrug my shoulders. 

Speaker. Order I Order 1 

Business done, — Another plot that 
failed.^' For some weeks Opposition 
have not attempted to snap a division. 
Ministerialists, lulled into sense of se- 
curity, off guard. * Secret preparations^ 
sedulously made for trapping them this* 
afternoon. Questions over, division 
challenged on formal motion. . Minis- 
terial Whips awake in good time to 
emergency. Urgent messages had been 
sent out to their men by telephone and 
special messengers. Arrivals watched 
with feverish interest. Ministerialists 
Imrriedly drop in by twos and threes, 
presently by tens. Illingworth’s 
massive brow, temporarily seared wibh 
wrinkles, smooths out. When, after 
division, Clerk hands paper to him indi- 
cating that ambush lias been baffled/ 
hilarious cheer rises from Ministerial 
benches. Renewed when figures read 
by the Speaker show that the motion 
is carried by 255 votes against 234. 

“ Not a high-class game in imperial 
politics," says .Sark. “ Rather akin to 
the humour of making a butter slide 
on the pavement for the discomfiture 
of unsuspecting passors-by. But boys 
will be boys." 

A NATIONAL CALAMITY. 

Great Peri^ormer contemplates 
Retirement. 

Once more the Atlantic liner has 
delivered Mr. BamborougU (n6 Bam- 
berger) back to us, and once more 
British concert-goers should in con- 
sequence rejoice. But their natural 
jubilations are unfortunately tempered 
by a momentous announcement which 
the great violinist made to our repre- 
sentative at Plymouth last week, on 
the arrival of the Julius Geesar, to the 
effect that he has decided to retire from 
the active pursuit of his profession. 
On receiving the news of this national 
calamity our representative fell into a 
heavy swoon, and was revived, with 
S.ome -difficulty. The thought of the 
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Small Brother (whose sisters are worlcing for their girl guides' mihulance badge). ‘‘Gome 02T, here’s a bit op luck for you 
I ’ye made BuPERT’S nose bleed.’’ V ./ J.VX,. iuu. 


permanent withdrawal from public 
life in his golden prime of the great 
■virtuoso, with his opulent physique, 
his superbly Mosaic features and his 
luxuriant chevelure, was altogether 
too poignantly overwhelming. Let us 
hasten then to reassure our readers 
that the blow, though it must in- 
evitably descend one day, is merci- 
fully deferred for a considerable period. 
To begin wit^h, Mr. Bamborough is 
under contract to give five farewell 
tours in the United States at intervals 
of four years before entering upon the 
penultimate stage of his severance from 
the British concert platform. This, 
which , will begin in the autumn of 
1934, is likely to continue until the year 
1948, when he is booked for an ex- 
tended tour in Polynesia, Japan, New 
Guinea and Java, On his return to 
England in 1950 he proposes to give 
sixty farewell recitals at intervals of 
three months, culminating in a grand 
concert at the Albert Hall. 

‘'And then,*’ mused the illustrious 
artist, “farewell to the platform for 
ever I * I find it hard indeed to realise 
that the concert-going public and I by 
that' time will have been intimate friends 
for more than seventy years, but so it 
will be, for I was only nine when I 
made my first appearance in London, 1 


in , a velvet knickerbocker suit with 
pepl buttons and a Fauntleroy collar. 
Still, it will all make a lovely retrospect 
for me, and when I finally retire it will 
be witlx a heart very full of gratitude to 
my generous friends in all four hemi- 
spheres of the globe.'* 

“And after that?** suggested our 
representative, now partially restored 
by these reassuring tidings. 

“ Afterihat — ^literature,’* was the em- 
phatic reply. “ 1 have already signed a 
contract with Messrs. Goodleigh and 
Champ to write my Eeminiscences in 
the form of a Musical Encyclopaedia. 
My father-in-law, Sir Pompey Boldero, 
j is giving me valuable assistance in prc- 
I paring the material, but as he is already 
I sixty-five I cannot, unhappily, count 
'with absolute confidence on his being 
spared to witness the completion of 
the work. Still, he is so full of vigour 
that M. Metchnikopf considers his 
chances of becoming a centenarian de- 
cidedly promising. In any case the 
collaboration of my children, whose 
filial devotion is only equalled by their 
talent, is secured, and Mrs. Bamborough, 
as you know, wields a vivid and 
trenchant pen.' ' But literature will not 
occupy all my time. My estancia in the 
Argentine 'will need supervision, and 
I hope to spend an occasional summer 


in the Solomon Islands, where the 
natives are strangely attached to us.’* 
Mr. Bamborough pointed out that 
Sir Johnston Fobbes-Robertson, who 
also returned by the Julius Gcesar, 
had only drawn receipts amounting to 
£107,000 in a tour of thirty weeks’ 
duration, while he (Mr. Bamborough) 
had netted no less than £150,000 in a 
tour lasting twenty-seven weeks and 
three days. In addition to the receipts 
in S 2 )ecie, Mr. Bamborough had received 
several nuggets from the gold miners 
in Colorado, and a bull moose from 
Mr. Kermit Roosevelt, while Mrs. 
Bamborough had been the recipient of 
of a highly-trained bobolink, and a 
charming young alligator from tbo 
cedar swamps of Louisiana. 

Other notable passengers on the 
; Julius Caesar were Miss Topsy Cooney, 

! the famous coloured pianist, who plays 
[Only on the black keys and entirely 
by ear; Little Dinky, the marvellous 
calculating boy, who does not know 
the names of the numbers ; and Blaine 
Eunnymede, the child contralto, who 
can only sing the whole tone scale. 

Commercial Candour. 

From a catalogue : — 

“Also made in cheaper and better quality 
models.” 


» 
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‘‘GRUMPY/’ 

it might as ivell have been,) 

Act L — The OiaMJi. 

Scene — Mr. Grumpy '' Biillivau/s 


liby^ary. Enter 


Virginia and Mrs. 


his grand-daughter 
Maciaren. 


Act II.— The Sleuth-Houxd. 
Time — Ne^Tt morning. 

Grumpy. Tut-tut. Iseverything just 
as it was last night ? 


You say that when you discovered Mr. 
Ernest" he was lying on his back, and 
in his right hand he was clutching 
Mrs. Maciaren. What a remarkable’ this — what did you call it ? 
man Mr. Jarvis seems to be, dear — soj Buddo'ch [the valet). A dicky, Sir. A 
amusing at dinner ! And he writes for ; detachable shirt-front. 


Tiddly Bits, he tells me. Where did 
you meet him ? 

Virginia. Quite accidentally in Hyde 
Park. He told grandfather a long story, 
about a gold brick, and grandfather -was- 
so charrhed with him he asked him 
down at once for the w’eek-end. 

Mrs. Maciaren. Such a know- 
ledgd' of character yoiir grand- 
father has, love. 

Virginia. Yes, but you must 
remember he used to be the 
cleverest criminal lawyer of his 
time. He saw directly that Mr. 

Jarvis was a nice man. ‘ 

[Exeunt t. 

Enter Ernest Heron aiid 
“ Grumpy ’’ by opposite doors. 

Grumpy (when the audience's 
delight at scewigMr.CxniL Maude 
again has at last been got tmder). 

W o'w-wow-wo w-wow-wo w ; tut- 
tut -tut -tut -tut (and other okh 
gcntlemannoises): Ah, Ernest, my 
bo}^ what are you doing here ? 

Ernest. Just back from Africa, 
uncle, with a diamond weighing 
— I mean costing — ninety thou- 
sand pounds in my belt, which 
I’m taking vip to the firm in 
London. May I sleep here ? 

Grumpy. Do, my boy. 


Then the first 
did this — er — 


Gnimpy. Excellent, 
question is — to whom 
richard belong ? 

Buddech Yes, Sir. 

Gnimpnj (musing). Could it have been 
bis own? In the fierceness of the 



(Enter put the diamond in the safe, my boy. 

Mr. Jarvis.) Ah, Mr. Jarvis, lot You’llbsruinedif anybody steals it.’ ^ 
me introduce my ne23bew, Mr. Ernest. “Yes, hut the play vill he ruined if nobody 
Heron. He’s just back from 

Africa with a (To himself) tvt.: 

No, perhaps better not. Well, 

struggle might he have torn it off ini 
order to give himself greater freedom ? ; 

Was he offering it to his assailant as 
a bribe ? Was he — but first we must 
find if he w'as wearing one at all. Call 
Susan. 

Enter Susan, the lady's-maid. 

Grumpy. Susan, y'ou were the first 
to see Mr. Ernest when he came in last 
night. Did you happen to notice if he 
was wearing a detachable shirt-front, 
a — h’m — dicky ? 

Susan. Yes, Sir. 

Grumpy. Ah I (Re hands her the 
all-important clue.) Was this it? 

Sttsan (examining it). No, Sir. 

Grumpy. Tut-tut, are you sure ? 

Susan. Yes, Sir; Mr. Ernest’s was 
an india-rubber one. I know, because 
he said he’d been travelling all day, and 
he asked me to sponge it for him. 


good night to you both. Wow-wow’’- 
wow, tiit-tut-tut-tut. 

[Exit, foUoioed by Mr. Jarvis. 
Ernest is left alone luitk his dimnoud. 
Seeing a suspicious shadow at the 
u'indoio he rushes to it and leans out, so 
as to give anybody a chance of sand- 
bagging hi?n. The chance going beg- 
ging, he talces his diamond frojn his 
belt to see if it is still there. The only 
other precaution he can think of is to 
draio the curtains. At this moment a 
hand steals through the door and turns 
out the lights. A terrible stmiggle in 
the dark ensues; there is a noise of 
somebody's larynx going; and then 
the curtain goes down and up ... to 
disclose the body of poor Ernest on 
i he floor. Is he dead ? Certainly not ; 
he *s got to marry Virginia ; but the 
jdiamond is gone. 


Grumpy. Thank you, Susan. Had- 
dock, we must find that india-rubber 
richard. If Ernest has his assailant’s 
shirt-front, what more likely than that 
Very well, then. j his assailant has Ernest’s? Probably 
the}^ exchanged them before the battle, 
as, you may remember, Glaucus and 
Diomed did at the siege of Troy. 
Buddock. . Yes, Sir. 

Grumpy. Every shirt-front w’e see 
we must suspect. Let us go and look 
for some. • ^ [Exeunt. 

Enter Jarvis and Virginia. 
Virginia. Still in evening dress, Mr. 
Jarvis ? 

Jarvis. Yes, I was so busy fetching 
the doctor last night that,! had no time 
to change. I am going back to 
London now. (fTenderly) I should 
like to think you had some little 
memento of me. ijle removes his 
shirt front.) Keep this and think 
of me sometimes when you look 
at it. 

Virginia. Oh, Mr. Jarvis 1 But 
I must give something too. 
(She goes out and returns tviih 
one of her grandfather's shirt- 
fronts.) Wear this in place of 
tlie one you have given me — 
always. ‘ [Exit. 

Be-enkr Grumpy. 
Gninvpy. Nenv, Mr. Jarvis, I 
wonder if you w^ould help me. 
You were the first to find the 
body last night. Would you mind 
lying down in the position in 
which it lay? It may give me 
an important duo. 

Jarvis. Certainly. (lie pre- 
pares to lie down.) 

Gnimpy. Takecare, you mustn’t 
crumple your shirt-front. Perhaps 
it removes? Ah, allow me. (He 
detaches it and hastily substitutes 
the other one for it.) Ah, thank 
you so much. Hero is your 
shirt-frout again. 

[Exit Jarvis. 
Buddock (eagerly). Is that it. Sir ? 
Grumpy (examining Jarvis's shirt- 
front carefully). No, linen, confound it. 
Euddock, w'e must find that india- 
rubber richard. Who has it ? Ah I 
Curtain. 




Act III Traced. 

Scene — Jarvis’s rooms in London. 

Eeble (his man). Terrible thing that 
assault on Mr. Heron, Sir. 

Jarvis. Yes, terrible. 

Eeble. I hope they don't suspect me 
of it, Sir. 

Jarvis. Why on earth should they 
suspect you ? 

Eeble. Well, I was known to bo 
jealous of Mr. Heron, Sir. I found 
Susan sponging his shirt-front, and 
Susan and I are as good as engaged. 
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LITTLE SPALPEENS, LOOK AT THAT AND THEY WHAT YE CAN DOT’ 

The Yorkshire Daily Observer on the 
income tax : — 


Jarvis {mildly interested). How can 
you sponge a shirt-front ? 

KcHe, It was an india-rubber one, 
Sir; they sponge off quite clean, and 
save the laundry bill, Sir. My 

Jarvis, Good Heavens, I’m ruined! 
Euler Isaac Wolfe, Ms partner. Exit 
Keble. 

Wolfe, Got the diamond, my boy ? 

Jarvis {moodily), Yes^ . . . I’m done 
for ; I must leave the country. 

Wolfe, What d’ you mean ? You ’ve 
got the diamond ? 

Jarvis (rapidly), I throttled him in 
the dark and got the diamond. My 
shirt-front fell off in the struggle. I 
notitsed one on the .floor and picked it 
up. I thought it was mine. It was 
his ; his had fallen off* too ; and he was 
found with mine in his hand. 

Wolfe, Well, why did you leave it 
there ? 

Jarvis, I thought it was his own — 
and that, anyhow, as long as we each 
had one, no one would notice. But 
his was an india-rubber one ! 

Wolfe, And that’s the one you’ve 
got now? Well, burn it. 

Jarvis {bttrying his foe i in his hands). 
It isn’t ! I cannot ! I gave it to Miss 
Bulllvant. {Grimly) But I shall get 
it back again. 

Curtain. 

Act IV. — The Sleuth-Hound’s 
Triumph. 

The Library agcAn, 

Grumpy, Well, Virginia, and how ’s 
Ernest? Better, hey? He ought- 
Good heavens, child, what ’s that you've 
got in your hand ? 

Virginia, Just a dicky, grandfather. 

Grumpy {excitedly). Let me look , , . 
Virginia, it’s an india-rubber one! 
{Sternly) Where did you get this ? 

Virginia, Mr. Jaivis gave it to me. 

Grumpy. Mr, Jarvis! Aha! {He 
hides behind the sofa.) 

Enter Mr. Jarvis. 

Jarvis {to Virginia). I'm afraid my 
conduct must seem very strange, but I 
had to come back to see you. 1 — er — 
lost the shirt-front you gave me. Could 
you let me have my own back again ? | 
You see, I ’m going abroad and I must 
have one. 

Grumpy {popping Ms head up). Ah, 
Mr. Jarvis, did I hear you asking for a 
shirt-front? Allow me to offer you 
one — an indiarubber one, Mr. Jarvis! 
(Jarvis blenches.) And the price, Mr. 
Jarvis, is the diamond in your waist- 
coat-pocket I 

Curtain — except that Ernest gets 
engaged to Virginia first. 

Postscript. — On reading this through 
I feel that it hardly does justice to the 
clever acting of Mr. Maude as an 


always delightful old gentleman, the 
excellent support given him by the rest 
■of the company, and the pleasantly 
exciting melodrama provided for them 
by Messrs. Horace Hodges and T. W. 
Percyval. To all of them my thanks 
for an entertaining evening. 

A. A. M. 

Erom a letter to The Scotsman : — 

“It goes without saying that when recog- 
nising a friend in the street one raises one’s 
hat by the hand removed from that friend.” 

Of course. But it is proper to return 
the hand immediately after the, little 
ceremony with a few words of thanks. 

“For the latter an excuse must be offered 
in that he was badly hit on the left hip by the 
previous ball — ^a yorker — to that which bowled 
him . ’ ’ — E vening Uews, 

In the over before he had been stunned 
by a sneak. 


“ a Bradford widow has been left with five 
children under 15 years of age. Her income 
is dBSOO a ear.” 

Or £3,600 in all. We refuse to bo moved 
by her hard case. 

“ Miscellaneous Yoliimos. 10s. per cwt. (No 
theology.) 

Theology. 5s. 6d. per cwt.” — Catal.ogue. 
Money being tight, we are ordering 
8 stone 7 lbs. of theology for the 
drawung-room. 

“The Government has introduced another 
Bill to regulate the sale of milk and the in- 
spection of dairies. This disgracefully dilutory 
Parliament of ours has been playing with 
similar Bills for five years .” — Daily Herald, 

The dilutory milkman is really more 
to blame. 
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MEDIATION. 

[Scene — A room at Niagara, Falls. The Argentine, the 
Brazilian and the Chilian mediators are mediating ; 
that is to say, they are sitting on roching chairs not 
'very close to a large table covered toith ^aggers, pens, 
ink, etc. A deep noise of falling water pervades the 
air. Out of compliment to Canada the conversation is 
carried on m English^ 

Argentine Mediator. Cold, isn’t it ? 

Brazilian Mediator. Yes, there ’s a great deal of cold in 
the atmosphere. 

Chilian Mediator. We often get it colder than this in 
Chili. 

{A pause) 

A. M. There ’s a lot of water coming down. 

B. M. Yes, and it keeps coming, too, doesn’t it ? 

C. M. It isn’t as noisy as I thohght it would be, though. 

A. M. Oh, I don’t know. It ’s quite noisy enough. 

B. M. Yes, it ’s very difficult to concentrate one’s mind. 

We ’ve got a waterfall in Brazil which has the same effect. 
You can’t do any work near it. People go there for a 
rest-cure. | 

G. M. There are a good many waterfalls in Chili, too, and 
they make more noise than this one. ' 

{A pause.) 

A. M. How long do you think we shall he here ? 

B. M. A week, or a month, or a year — I don’t know, 
i G. M. It ’s a dull place, isn’t it ? 

A. M. Yes, it is, dull as ditch water. 

B. M. Dull as a difcchwaterfall. Ha, ha. 

G. M. and A. M. {together). Ha, ha. That ’s capital. 

B. M. You fellows must remind me to telegraph that 
home to Brazil. 

A. M. By the way, I see Eoosbvelt has been in Brazil. 

B. M. Yes ; isn’t ilj awful ? 

G. M. Discovered a river, hasn’t he ? 

B. M. Something of that sort. He ’ll discover the world 
next. 

A. M. Anyhow, I ’m glad he ’s not here. 

B. M. By Jove, yes. Wouldn’t it be dreadful if he were? 

C. M. Don’t. You make my flesli creep. 

I B. M. After alii I ’m not sure he *s worse than Wilson. 

I They ’re all alike, these Yankees. I ’ve no use for them 
and their Monroe Doctrine; have you? 

A.M. Not the slightest. If they think we’re children 
i they’ll soon find out their mistake. 

G. M. Hear, hear ! 

(i pause) 

A. M. Anything new from Mexico? 

B. M. No. Same old game. 

C. M. What ’s Huerta up to ? 

B. M. Sitting tight. 

A. M. And what ’s Villa doing ? 

B. M. Oh, he’s been capturing Tampico a good deal 
lately. 

C. M. Isn’t a fellow called Zapata chipping in some- 
where ? 

B. M. Yes, he ’s having a go too. 

(-4 pause) 

A, M. 1 say, you men, I ’ve got an idea. 

B. M. Out with it, then. 

0. M. Yes, let ’s have it, 

A. M. Well, then, suppose we start by saying that 
Huerta and Wilson must both be eliminated. That’ll 
please both sides. Huerta will be tickled to death if 


Wilson has to go, and Wilson will be delighted at our 
backing up his policy. What do you think ? 

B. M. I can’t think at all in this noise. 

G. M. Nor can I, but I daresay it ’s all right. 

A.M. I’m glad you like the idea. It’s fair to both 
sides, you see. That ’s what mediation ’s for. 

{Left mediating) 

THE BATH UNREST. 

My bath awaits me ! It contains to-night. 

Besides the customary water — stay: 

Before I name ingredients, let me say 
Exactly who and what I am who write, 

(My bath awaits me !) I am known to fame. 

First, as a rising music-hall artiste; 

But, secondly and chiefly, I ’m the beast 
Who Puts Things in his Bath. You ’ve met my name. 

(My bath awaits me !) People come, you see. 

With sample packets of the Lord knows what, 

And want me to “ endorse ” the silly rot. 

Well, I “ endorse” ; receiving £ s. d. 

(My bath awaits me !) But I specialise 
In baths. I will not “ like it in my soup,” 

Nor take five drops before I loop the loop ” ; 

Nor wdll I “ find it helps to keep off flies.” 

(My bath awaits me !) Am I over-nice ? 

I cannot thank you for the lovely sox,” 

Nor shall ** my children quarrel for the box.” 

I Put It In My Bath. Let that suffice. 

(My bath awaits me !) Now, to take the list : 

Mustard, by thirteen makers ; salt, by six ; 

Saponica; Shampoona; Sozothrix; 

Eau-de-Cologne (nine samples) ; Bathox ; Vrist. 

(My bath awaits me !) These and more than these 
(I drop the catalogue) in pungent strife, 

Stench hard at grips witli stench for loathly life. 

Yon seething cauldron holds. Excuse a sneeze. 

(My bath awaits me !) Why the cauldron ? Why 
Not desecrate the dustbin ? Here ’s the rub : 

All the endorsements specify my tub ; 

The dustbin is not mentioned. Can I lie ? 

(My bath awaits me !) So I made a vow, 

Soon as the groaning shelf could bear no more, 

In one doomed bath to mix ’em. What I swore 
I ’ve done. The night of reckoning is now. 

My bath awaits me ! True. But then I said 
Not ** use ” but “ put.” Why have my beastly bath? 
Bed, too, awaits me ; be the bedward path 
My choice. I do not Put Things in my Bed. 


“ The following are good dishes for a small luncheon, nol a complete 
menu, but suggestions for filling one out with those light and tempt- 
ing dishes which the jaded modern palate so greatly prefers to the 
solid English cookery of our forefathers.’^ — Truth. 

That is all very well, but if one really wants filling out 
these little kickshaws are no good ; roast beef and Yorkshire 
pudding is the thing. 

“Folds of net and thick white face lighten the effect of the 
corsage. * ’ — Westminster Gazette. 

The writer seems keen, but we are not. 
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THE SCRUTINEER. 

Eliza Jane . ’Eas, that last 02 te didn’t seem like a full sack to me.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Not the least attractive feature in Madame Waddington's 
new book, My First Years as a Frenchwoman (Smith, 
Eldeb), is the revelation, nndesignedly made, of a keen- 
sighted, vivacious, exceedingly womanly woman. During 
her residence in Prance as the wife of a highly placed 
Minister she had rare opportunity of watching the progress 
of historic events from a favoured standpoint behind the 
scenes. When slie married M. Waddington, in later 
years known to this country as Prench Ambassador, the 
National Assembly was sitting at Versailles. Thiers, first 
President of the Eepublic, had been overthrown and 
MaoMahon reigned in his stead. Madame Waddington 
was brought into personal touch with these statesmen, 
with their successors, Jules Gniivy, de Preycinet, Oarnot 
and with their varied entourage. Of each she has something 
shrewd, sprightly and informing to say. While immersed 
in international politics, perhaps not wholly free from 
anxious conviction that she was in some measure responsi- 
ble for their direction, slie had a seeing eye for frocks. 
Prequently, when describing social gatherings at the height 
of political crises, she stops to tell you how some lady was 
dressed and how the apparel suited her. Amongst other 
men of the epoch she has something to say about Blowitz, 
the famous Paris correspondent of The Times. It is evident 
that, without premeditation, he managed to offend the lady. 
She reports how Prince Hohenlohb expressed a high 
opinion of the journalist, x’emarking, “ He is marvellously 


well-informed of all that is going on.” “ It was curious,” 
writes Madame, how a keen clever man like the Prince 
attached so much importance to anything Blowitz said.” 
Por the side-lights wAich it flashes on high life in Paris 
at a critical period of the Eepublic the volume possesses 
exceptional value. 

The subtleties of human motives, tlie fine problems of 
temperament, tlie delicate interplay of masculine logic and 
feminine intuition, what are these compared to blood, 
thunder, plots, counter-plots, earthquakes and, from the 
final chaos, the salvage of the “ sweetest woman on earth ” 
effected in the nick of time by a herculean and always 
imperturbable hero? Mr. P'rank Savile is not out to 
analyse souls. The opening chapter of The Bed Wall 
(Nelson) plunges us into a fray, irrelevant to the narrative 
.save in so far as it introduces Dick Blake and Eileen 
O'Creagh and removes any possible doubt that might ever 
have been felt as to their respective merits and their mutual 
suitability. That preliminary complete, we proceed to the 
real business of the agenda, and momentous, passionate, 
nefarious, diabolical, mysterious and incessantly exciting 
business it is, covering the gamut of private emotions and 
international complications. In such narratives I demand 
three things : the first, that my author should combine a 
graphic (and grammatical) style with the professional knack 
of imparting an air of probability to his tale ; the second, 
that things should go all wrong in the beginning and come 
all right in the end ; the third, that if any German schemers 
are involved these should be eventually outwitted. Mr. 
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Savile has abundantly satisfied me in all particulars ; 
although I incline to carp at the opportuneness with which 
nature is made to erupt from time to time, and I venture 
to suggest that men and women never were and are pro- 
bably never going to be like Dick and Eileen* The book 
is, however, of the sort which is to be read and enjoyed 
but not considered further. 

Joe Quinney, the curiosity shop man in Mr. Horace 
Annesley Yachell*s Qmnneys* (Murray), is undoubtedly'! 
a card;’ not unrelated, I should say, to Mr. Eennett’s 
Maclim* He is an entertaining fellow with his enthusi- 
asms, his truculences, his fluctuating standards of honesty. 
Mr. Vachell didn’t quite get me to believe in Joe's expert 
knowledge, which indeed seemed to be turned on and off 
in rather an arbitrary way as the exigencies of the story 
rather than the development and experience of the character 
dictated; but he did make me see and like the fellow. 
Mrs* Quinneyy that faithful timid soul, is admirably drawn, 
both in her courtship 
and her matronly days. 

But I found Qiiinney a 
little hypocritical in his 
denunciation of Miggott, 
the chair-faker, who was 
not really sailing half so 
close to the wind or so 
profitably as Qiiinney 
and his bibulous friend 
of a dealer, Tcmlin. 

There are some interest- 
ing side-lights upon the 
astonishing tricks of the 
furniture trade, which 
are reflected by the 
authentic experience of 
the bitten wise. An 
entertaining and clever 
book; but why, why 
should H. A. V. drop 
from his Hill into the 
discreditable fellowship 
of those who have mis- 
quoted ‘^honoured in the 
breach ” ? 



(A mrvous individual^ leaving hem advised by a sjpecialist that he must unde7'go 
an operationf calls ujpon his own doctor to ask him to administer the ancesthetic.) 
The Doctor {a conscientious practitiomr)* “ Well ! I wilu administer the 


ANESTHETIC, BUT— YOU KNOW, I NEVER 
ALWAYS JOOWiT ON THE ANJE8TSET1ST. 


Anybody can understand how extremely annoying and in- 
convenient the complete disappearance of a husband would 
be to a wife after a mere fortnight or so of married existence, 
before he had even begun to complain of the — well, any- 
how that is what happens in Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’s 
latest novel, The End of Her Honeymoon (Methuen). The 
Dampiers arrive in Paris, a Paris en fete and crowded 
beyond all custom because of the state visit of the Tsar, 
and are obliged to pccupy rooms on different floors of the 
Poulains' hotel. Next morning Mrs, Dampier awakes to 
find herself in the awkward predicament of Ariadne on the 
beach of Naxos, with the aggravation (spared to Theseus’ 
bride) that the hotel people absolutely deny that she came 
with a husband at all. A punctilious if sceptical American 
senator (refreshingly guiltless of accent) and his enthusiastic 
son and daughter take pity on her, and the rest of the book 
resolves itself into a detective story, saved from convention- 
ality by the pleasantly distinguished style in which the 
author writes and the intimate knowledge which she appears 
to possess of the Paris prefecture de police* Gerald Burton, 
the young American, not entirely platonic in his solicitude, 
is baffled ; Saigas, a famous enquiry agent, is baffled ; and 
I am ready to .take very long odds against the reader’s 


unravelling the mystery, unless he happens to be familiar 
with a certain legend of the plague (though no plague 
comes in here). Indeed, it is only a chance conversation 
in the last chapter that throws light, my dear Watson, on 
this particularly bizarre affair. And what then, you ask, 
had happened to Jack Dampier after all? Ah 1 

I wonder why it is that so many books about walking tours 
should be written in much the same style. At least I don’t 
really wonder at all, since it is quite apparent that E. L. S. 
and Modestine are the models responsible for this state of 
things. And, since the- style in itself is pleasant enough, 
I don’t know that any one need complain. What put me 
upon this reflection was Vagabonds in Perigord (Consta.ble), 
which, for the modulation of- its prose, might almost have 
been an unacknowledged work of the Master, but is actually 
written by Mr. H. H. Bashford. It concerns the wander- 
ings on foot of certain pleasure pilgrims along the course of 
the river Dordogne; and- is, for those that like such" things, 

one of the most attrac- 
tive volumes I have met 
this great while. I liked 
especially the author’s 
happy gift of filling his 
pages with a holiday 
atmosphere ; there is, in- 
deed, so much fresh air 
and sunshine in them 
that the sympathetic 
reader will emerge feel- 
ing mentally bronzed. 
Nor does Mr. Bashford 
lack an agreeable humour 
of phrase, Those won- 
derful three-franc dinners 
that seem to fall like 
manna upon France at 
seven o’clock every even- 
ing” is an example that 
lingers in my memory. 
Moreover, running 
through the whole is a 
hidden joke, and very 
cunningly hidden too, 
only to be revealed in 
the last paragraphs. 
Not for worlds would I reveal it here ; I content myself 
with admitting that I for one was entirely fooled. I am 
less sure whether as a record of travel the book tempts to 
emulation. The drawbacks are perhaps too vividly rendered 
for this — heat and thirst through the flaming June days, 
and by night not wholly unbroken repose. But I am 
delighted to read about it all. 

Bram Stoker, wffiose too early cutting off saddened a 
wide circle of friends, was the Fat Boy of modern writers 
of fiction. He knew how to provide opportunity in fullest 
measure for making your flesh creep. A series of stories 
named after the first, Dracula's Guest (Eoutledge), is a 
marvellous collection of weird fancies wrought with in- 
genuity, related with graphic power, that come as near 
Edgar Allan Poe as anything I am acquainted with. 
There are nine, widely varying in subject and plot. I 
have read them all, and am not ashamed to confess that, 
finishing one before commencing another of the fascinating 
series, I found it convenient and agreeable to turn aside 
for a while and glance over less exciting pages. Not the 
least marvellous thing about the banquet is that it is 
provided at the modest, charge of a shilling. 


LIKE DOING IT. THE JUBY ABE 
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The Patriarch. “I don’t believe this ’ere about tellin’ a man’s ciiaracteb just 
BY lookin’ at ’is face. It ain’t possible.” 


CHARIVARIA- 

! We hear that the news of the defeat 
of Messrs. Tea vers, Evans (“Chick”) 

, and OuniET in the Amateur Golf 
j Cliampionslhp was received by Presi- 
dent Huerta’s troops with round upon 
round of cheering. Frankly, we think 
, it rather petty of them. 

• - The statement in The Daily Mail to 
: the effect that about two million pounds 
; have been sunk in the new German liner 
I Vaterlaiicl is apt to be misconstrued, 

! and we are requested to state that the 
i vessel is still afloat. 

i There was a fire at the Press Club 
! off’ Fleet Street last week, but we refuse 
I absolutely to credit the rumour that 
: this was the work of a member anxious 
1 that his paper should have first news 
I of the conflagration. 

I We came across a flagrant example, 

! the other day, of an advertisement that 
I did not speak the truth. Seated on the 
top of an omnibus ^vere six persons 
I with most regrettable faces. Under- 
neath them w^as an inscription, «which 
ran the length of the knife-board : — 
“Things we’d like to know.” 

i\t sl« 

I Persons who are hesitating to visit 
1 the Anglo-American Exposition . may 
I like to know" that the representation 

■ of New York there is not so realistic 
as to bo unpleasant. 

Mr. A. Kipling Common wrrites to 
The Daily Mail deploring England’s 
lack of great men. We are sorry that 
The Times should be so shy in using 
its power to . remedy this defect. 

, Letters from the great are always 
.j piinted by our contemporary in large 
‘ type. A few promotions might surely 
be distributed now and then among 
j the small-type men ? 

' A friendly intimation is said to have 
j been conveyed by the Boyal Academy 
to a restaurant in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood which advertises an Academy 
luncheon that ita name might with 
advantage be changed to^one of a nature 
I less inciting to Suffragettes. Wo refer 
, to Hatchett’s. 

! Is cannibalism to be Society’s latest 
; fad? We notice that , somebody’s 
{ Skin Food is being advertised pretty 
I freely. 

i The Criterion Eostaurant, we see, is 
, advertising a “ Souper DansanL” Per- 

■ sonally we dislike the kind of supper 
which, when eaten, will not lie down 

’ and rest. 


It looks, we fear, as if in Break the | 
Walls Down the Savoy Theatre has 
not found a play which will Bring the 
House Down, 

The proposal that a “full blue” 
should be aw^arded at Cambridge to 
those who represent the University 
at boxing was recently considered but 
not adopted. We should have thought 
that a “ black and blue ” would have 
been the appropriate thing. 

s{? -'fi 

Some idea of the heat last wreck may 
be gathered from the following order 
issued by the Cambridge University 
Officers’ Training Corps : — 

INTEE-COIiIPANY COMPETITION, 
Dbess : — Two pouches will bo worn on tlio 
right. 


A translation is announced of a book 
by August Strindberg, entitled “ Fair 
Haven and Foul Strand.” Those of us 
who remember the Strand of twenty 
years ago, with its mud baths, wflll not 
consider the epithet too strong. 

There is, we hear, considerable satis- 
faction among the animals at the 
Zoo at the result of a recent com- 
petition open to readers of The Express, 
It has been decided that the ugliest 
animal in the collection is the orang- 
utan, who resembles a human being 
more closely than any other animal. 

Meanwhile it has been decided, hu- 
manely, not to break the news to the 
orang-utan himself until the w^eather 
gets cooler. 
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liiely to get out of this suggestion, lie asked me outright 
DE MORTUIS NIL NISI BONUM. what I was worth. I don’t think,” he suggested, ‘ that 


Lines dedicated to the outraged memory of Keats. 

[Two pretty i)oor sonnets by Keats bave been exposed by a iMr. 
Horner and exploited in facsimile, twice over in one week, by The 
Times, In its Literary Supjjlement, where they made their second 
appearance, we are told with cynical candour that afterwards, when 
he had become ashamed of his crowning” (the foolish episode which 
is the subject of these two sonnets) Keats ‘ ‘ kept them from publica- 
tion; and Reynolds” (the friend to whom he confided them), 
‘•knowing the story, respected his feelings after his death.”] 

What is there in the poet’s human lot 
Most beastly loathsome ? Haply you will say 
influenza in the prime of May ? 

Or haply, nosed ip some suburban plot. 

The reek of putrid cabbage when it’s hot? 

Or, witli the game all s<juare and one to play? 

To be defeated by a stymie? Nay, 

I know of something worse — I ’ll tell you what. 

It is to have your rotten childish rhymes 
(Eotten as these) dragged from oblivion’s shroud 
Where, with the silly act that gave them Birth, 
They lay as lie the dead in sacred earth, 

And see them, twice in one .week, boomed aloud 

To tickle penny readers of The Times* 0, S. 

THE AUDIT. 

This income of mine, in which the world has suddenly 
become so interested, must be calculated from'tlie following 
returns of past years, being the figures supplied privately 
, to Phyllis : — ' 

(1) guineas. £ 

1911- 1912. By fees as specialist . ^ 113 By occasional papers 

in Medical Journals 85 

1912- 1913. ditto . 152 ditto <L2 

1913- 1914. ditto '. . 203 ditto 37 

(2) My capital is invested in Ordinary Stock, and brings 
in anything from £50' to' £100 a year, in accordance with 
the varying moods of the directors. . 

(3) Lastly, I have now bought, out of my earnings, the 
freehold of tlie premises in which I carry on my practice. 

making out a Balance Sheet this item must be regarded 
either as a liability or as an asset accordingly as one takes 
the dark or the bright view of the position. Either 1 owe 
myself so much a year for rent of the premises, in which 
case it is a liability : or else myself owes me so much for 
rent, in which case it is an asset. Practically speaking it 
doesn’t much matter, because it is a bad debt either way. 

Those amongst my (apparently) most intimate’ friends, 
who are money-lenders, do not ask for details. They are 
content to assume the worst and hope for the best. Sir 
Reginald Hartley and Mr. Charles Dugmore, Assessor of 
Taxes, the most interested enquirers, are not, however, 
money-lenders, ' 

Sir Reginald is not naturally an inquisitive man, and his 
concern for me, in spite of my frequent appearance at his 
table, liad hitherto been limited to my services in getting 
the port decanter round its circuit. It was I who, when 
one evening we were doing this alone, led up to the subject. 

“ Sir Reginald,” said I. 

He passed the port again, hoping thus to damp down my 
conversational powers. I, hoping to stimulate them, 
helped myself. 

“Well, what do you want now, my boy?” he asked 
reluctantly, noting my unsatisfied air. 

“ I ’ll tell you what I should like. Sir,” said I, “ and that ’s 
,a father-in-law. Would you care for the job ? ” 

I Not, I think, entirely with a view to what he himself was 


I could very well let my Phyllis marry anyone with less' 
than five hundred a year, eh ? ” 

I got out paper and pencil, puckered up my brow, andi 
worked out a sum. “ I am happy to announce,” I said 
eventually, “that we may put my income on the other side 
of that figure.” 

To show my honafideSy I set out my sum : — 


MY INCOME (’14 to ’15): £' 

(1) Fees. (To estimate this item it is necessary to take actual 

figures of last three years, which show an annual 
increase at the' rate of about 33% . The ’13 to '14 
figure is 203 guineas ; add 33% and you get total 
for ’14 to ’15, 284 pounds, say 300' 

(2) Add annual value of professional premises, which is . . 50 

(3) Occasional literatim. This is practically a tegular . 

,,, _ stipend, at the fixed figure of £40. But , 

a happy marriage should promote inspiration. 

- Allowing for' same, put this figure at, say. . . 51: 

(4) Interest on Investments say . , 100’ 


I Grand Total (E. & 0. E.) . « . ^501< 

These, however, 'were not the figures I quoted to Charles' 
Dugmore, A.T. \ , . j 

■ There was' no port about him, and still "less did he wait, 
for me to introduce the subject. He sent me a' sharp note: 
and gave me twenty-one days to answer, in default of which j 
he said he would have the law oh me. Still, thef*e is a certain j 
rough kindness even about your Assessor of Taxes ; this one! 
enclosed a slip of paper, which he hoped I wouldn*t‘read,j 
but which, when I’ did read it, suggested to me niy middlej 
course of safety. !“ Work, out your income,, on lines con-' 
sistent with honesty, at less than £160, and you’ve won,”! 
it said. With the assistance of the advice it gave, I had no 
difliculty in doing this; thus : — ^ * 

MY INCOME (’14 to ’15)': £ 

(1) TracUy Vocation or Profession, A Specialist. (To estimate 

this item it is necessary to, take actual figure.s 
of list three years, which show an avoiago of 
1C4 pounds. It is difficult to say hew much of* 
this will ho nett profit after making allowaiico 
for estimated rental of professional promises 
and other liabilities, but lot us give the Inland 
Revenue the benefit of the doubt and say 59%,. 

50% of 164 is 82 

(2) Ditto, Occasional litcraiui'c. (This a lluctuating 

stipend, at the figure of (circa) 35. But one's 
inspiration gets exhausted. Allowing for same, 
and for pens, ink and paper, put this figure at . 27 

. (3) liitcro&t on Investments, say .V) 

• Ulster may fight and Mexico may be right ; nevertheless 
these things are apt to be forgotten when conversation 
reverts, as it always does, to My Income. 

The sordid subject came up again for discussion when 
Phyllis and I went to have a preliminary chat with iiie 
house-agent. 

“ You have spoken with eloquence and conviction aljout 
reception-rooms, out-lionscs, railway stations, golf courses i 
and h. and c.,” said I, “ but sooner or later some one must) 
rise and say a few pointed words about Rent.’’ I 

“ That all depends on what you are prepared to give,” he! 
replied. “ Tlie rough-and-ready rule is to fix one’s rent at 
a tenth of one’s income.” 

“Yes, but which income?’’ 1 asked. “For I have two 
incomes and I can’t afford a separate house for each.” 

He had no formula for my case and I left him a little 
later under a cloud of suspicion. Your house-agent is an>‘ 
ill judge of the subtler forms of humour. 
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THE COLONEL TALKS. 

The great hunter and explorer re- 
ceived us with profound affability. 
Thinner he may be, but his terrible 
privations in the perilous back blocks 
of Brazil have left his dazzling bon- 
zoline smile unharmed. Every one of 
the powerful two-and-thirty extended a 
separate welcome. 

“ Sit right down,” he said. 

We sat right down. 

“ Say, Colonel,” we began in the 
vernacular, “tell us about the river. 
Some river, ain’t it ? ” 

“You are right. Sir,” ho replied. 
“ It ’s a river.. The Thames, according 
to your great statesman, Colonel Burns, 
is ‘ liquid history ; ’ my river is 

“ According to Savage Landor,” we 
interrupted, “ * liquid mystery.’ ” 

The explorer’s face fell, “ I will deal 
with him later,” he said. “ Meanwhile 
let me tell you, Sir, that this is no 
slouch of a river. It has all the neces- 
sary ingredients of a river; It has 
banks and a current. . There are fish in 
it. Boats and canoes can progress on 


its surface. Twenty-three times did I 
risk my valuable life in saving boats 
and canoes that had got adrift. It has 
rapids. Twenty-eight times did I nearly 
drowm in negotiating them. It has 
some ugly snags. The ugliest I have 
called ‘ Wilson,’ the next ugliest, 
‘Bryan.’”. 

He stopped for applause and we let 
him have' it. 

“ It was a great discovery of yours,” 
we said, after he had bowed several 
times. 

“No, Sir,” he replied, “lot us get 
that right. It is not my discovery. It 
is the discovery of Colonel Eondoe.” 

“ Well, you keep it among the 
colonels anyway,” we said. 

“ In America, Sir,” replied the moderii 
Columbus — “in G. 0. C., by which I 
mean God's Own Country — we keep 
everything among the colonels. But 
to proceed — it is not my discovery. 
All that I did was to trace it to its 
source in order to put it on the map. 
That is my ambition — the crowning 
moment of my ex-officio life~to put 
this river on the map. It will mean a 


boom in South America at last. They 
are all out-of-date and new ones must 
be made.” 

“ And what will you call the river? ” 
I asked. 

“ 1 am not sure,” he said. “ Some 
want it to be known as the ‘ Eoosevelt,’ 
but that does not pleas© me. The 
‘Kondor’ w^ould be better, or ‘The 
Two Colonels.’ Can you suggest any- 
thing?” 

“Why, not ‘The Sixty-five’?” wo 
said, “ since you lost sixty-five pounds 
in your travels,” 

“Good,” he said. “I will put the 
point to Kermet.” 

“ And is that your only triumph,” w^e 
asked — “ the river*? ” 

“ Oh, no,” he said. “ There is a bird 
too. A new bird, about the size of a 
turkey.” , 

“Turkey in Europe or Turkey in 
Asia? ” we asked. 

He pulled a gun from his belt and 
stroked it lovingly. There are moments 
when even an interviewer recognises 
the^ dangers of importunity, and this 
w^as one. 
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OF OUR GREATEST. 

x\n Interview. 


It was naturally not without clijffi- 
culty that I won my way to the presence 
of so busy and influential a publicist. 
A man who' spends his whole time in 
instructing the readers of so many 
different papers in the delicate art of 
discerning the best and ignoring the 
rest cannot have much margin for in- 
quisitive strangers. 

However, I succeeded in penetrating 
to bis sanctum and, while waiting for 
the lion to appear, had an opportunity 
to look round. It was severely fur- 
nished — obviously the room of a great 
thinker. I noticed on.tlie desk, which 
was covered with paper and note-Books, a 


is naturally interested in the person- 
! ality of so widely read an author. May 
j I know how you obtained your amazing 
command of w’ords ? Your fluency ? ” 

“1 have ever made a study of the 
finest writers,’* he said. “ From Moses 
to De Coueville, I have read them 
all. These studies and constant inter- 
course with the brainiest Americans I 
can meet have made me what I am.” 

“But your certainty in discrimina- 
tion,” 1 said— “diow did you acquire 
that? Most of us are so doubtful of 
ourselves.” 

“I never am,” he replied; “I am 
sure. One thing at a time is my theory. 


Concentrate on one thing and forget 
all the rest. In other words, trusty to 

^ ^ elimination. That ’s what I do. Having 

copy of IlojGET’s2Vzc5a2irii5 and Taylor’s ‘found something that I know to be 
Natural History of Enthusiasm. With j good I instantly eliminate all thought 
two such works one can, of 
course, go far. On the wall 
w^ere the mottoes, “ We 
needs must love the high- 
est when ^ve see it,” and 
(from The Bellman) “What 
1 tell you tlu'ee times is 
true.” "l noticed two por- 
traits also: one was of a 
deligliiful grande dame who 
might have graced a pavane 
in tl3G clays of Louis Quinzb, 
inscribed to her “ fellow- 
worker in the great cause, 
from Madame de Boccage,” 
and another was the plioto- 
graph of a gay young 
Frenchman in English 
clotlies, signed “To mon 
clier colleague from ’is sin- 
cere friend Alphonse.” 

There were also three tele- 
phones on tlie table and several type- j of the existence of rival claimants and 
writers here and there. concentrate on that discovery and its 

A moment later the wizard came in ; exploitation.” 



“ Now and then,” I said, “ 3*011 puzzle 
me a little. The columns in the even- 
ing papers go fairly straight to the 
point, but you are not always so direct. 
One now and then has to search for 
the true purpose of the article.” 

He bent his fine brows in perplexity. 

“ As wlien ? ” he asked. 

“Well,” I said, “those third leaders 
in The Times, for example. I often 
read them without making perfectly 
sure which department of the great 
House you are recommending : to which 
of its varied activities you are drawing 
particular attention.” 

He looked more bewildered. “Tlie 
third leaders in The Times"} ” he asked, 

“Yes,” I said. “Don’t j^ou write 
those ? ” 

“ No,” he replied with emphasis. 

“Great Heavens!” I said, “I’m 
very sorry if I ’ve liurt you. 

! But I always assumed that 
i you did.” 

' The simultaneous ring- 
ing of the three tcle- 
, phones warned me tliat my 
time W’as up and I rose to 


I “ Good - hye,” he said, 
“ good - bj^e. You know 
! wliere to go if you want 
anything, don’t you? No 
J matter what it is — ties, 
I socks, dross - suits, scent, 
afternoon tea, civility, per- 
jfection. You know wliere 
1 to go ? ” — and he bowed me 
; out. 


“’Aep a mo, Ohawley; let’s wait an’ see ’im sit down.’ 


And that is 
Callistlienes. 


liow I met 


— a tall scholarly-looking figure, witli 
all the stigmata of tlre'gi’eat thinker 
beneath one of the highest brows im 
Europe. 

“ And what,” he asked, bowing with 
perfect courtcsj% “ can I do for you? ” 

“ [have come hoping for the privilege 
of an interview,” I said, 

“ But why,” he replied with charm- 
ing diffidence, “should you interview 
me ? Why am I thus honoured ? ” 

“ Because you are a very remarkable 
person,” I replied, “ You are the only 
journalist w’ho can contribute the same 
articles regularly to The Pall Mall, 
The Westminster and I don’t know to 
liow many otlicr papers besides. That 
is a feat in itself. You are the only 
journalist who always has the same 
subject.” 

He admitted these fine performances. 
“ So I should like to ask you a iew 
questions,” I continued. “The public 


Marvellous,” 1 murmured. “ And 
how do you think of all your variations 
on the one stimulating theme ? ” 

“ Ah 1 ” lie said, “ that is my secret.” 
He tapped his massive forehead. “ It ■ 
wants a bit of doing, but I think I may 
say that up to date I have delivered 
the goods.” 

“ You may,” I said. “ Have you no 
assistants ? ” 

He flushed angrily and I changed 
the subject. 

“ In your spare time ” I began. 

' “I have none,” he said. “I want 
none.” 

“ But surely now and then,” I urged, 
“ after office hours ? ” 

‘“I never relax,” he said. “ If I am 
not writing I am worshipping. I walk 
up and down on the other side of the 
street, gazing this way, wondering and 
adoring,” 

What a man ! 


BLUDYARD. 

Mr. Hudyaud Kipling’s few^ remarks, 
made beneath the blue sky of tlio 
Empire at Tunbridgei W^ells, have not 
yet lost tlieir effect. The famous 
orator’s letter-bag is daily crowded 
with communications from total 
strangers who have striven in vain to 
resist the impulse to tell him wliat 
they think of him and his speech. 

“ T understand from the local paper 
that you’re an author,” writes one 
correspondent from Haggerston ; “if 
you can write like ^’ou can speak, 
your books ought to sell in hundreds.” 

“ Your speech was quite good,” writes 
another, “ so far as it went ; tho only 
fault I have to find with it is that it 
was not strong enough, Sir, not strong 
enough. The blackguards ! ” 

An envelope of palo imrple, gently 
perfumed, contained that \Yell-ktiown 
work (now in its tenth thousand), 
“ Gentle Words, and How to Use 
Them, By Amelia Papp.” ^Yo under- 




. Accobding to a scheme suggested by the Koyal Statisticaii Society everyone should be given a number and an index 

CARD AT HIS BIRTH. ThIS WOULD HELP THE POLICE TO TRACE MISSING^ PERSONS, PREVENT FRAUDULENT MARRIAGES, ETC. IT 
would _ BRIGHTEN THE SCHEME IP EVERYBODY WAS COMPELLED TO WEAR HIS NUMBER IN A CONSPICUOUS X’OSITION, AND IF A 
'H ’''DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE WAS ISSUED. 


{ starnd*’that the receipt of this famous 
: pamphlet had a tremendous effect upon 
'I ' Mr.’ Kipling. 

, ’ The' speech has put courage into the 
‘j heart of a young literary man known 
to us. “I have long yearned to break 
• away from the weaklings who can do 
i|] nounoro than call a spade a spade,” he 
said the other day. I feel that I 
now have a master's authority for 
doing so. In gratitude I can do no 
less than send Mr. Kipling a copy of 
ray new book, The Seven D's, when 
ifc is ready.” 

■ “ I cannot be too grateful for your 
impressive speech,” wrote a lady from 
j Balham. “Bor many weeks now' 
I I consider that my butcher has been 
; sending joints that are perfectly dis- 
! graceful, and I have been quite at a loss 
I to know how to deal with him. But 
li thanks to your great utterance I was 
I able to get together just the words I 
( wanted, and on Tuesday last I sent 
; him snch a letter. You will be glad to 
know that Wednesday’s shoulder was 
I excellent.” 

; An anonymous correspondent, dating 


from a temporary address at Lime- 
house, has -written, “ Why don’t you 
come over on our side? You and I 
together could do great things.” 

THE SWEET O’ THE YEAE. 

Get your summer smocks on, ye little 
elves and fairies ! 

Put your winter ones away in burrows 
underground — 

Thick leaves and thistledown, 
Eabbit’s-fur and missel-dowm, 
Woven in your magic \vay which no 
one ever varies, 

Worn in earthy hidey-holes till 
Spring comes round ! 

Get your summer smocks on ! Be clad 
no more in russet I 

All the flow’rs are fashion-plates and 
fabrics for your wear — 

Gold and silver gossamer, 

Webs from every hlossomer, 
Fragrant and so delicate (with neither 
seam nor gusset), 

BilmUy“you spin them, but they will 
not tear! 


Get your summer smocks on, for all the 
woodland’s waking, 

All the glades with green and glow 
salute you with a shout, 

All the earth is chorussing 
(Hear the Lady Flora sing ! — 

Her that strews the hj^acinbhs and sots 
you morry-making), 

Oak and ash do call you and the 
blackthorn ’s out 1 

Get your summer smocks on, for soon ’s 
the time of dances 

Soon’s the time of junketings and 
revellers’ delights-— 

Dances in your pleasaunces 
Where your dainty presence is 
Dangerous to mortals mid the moon- 
light that entrances, 

Dazzling to a mortal eye on hot Juno 
nights ! 

“Apum 23, 19U. 

350tli Anniversary of the birth of William 
Makepeace Shakespeare.” — Kootenaian. 

Oliver Wendell Cromwell, the dis- 
itinguished author-politican, w^as born 
[ much later than the poet-novelist. 
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A HAKGING GARDEN IN BABYLON. 

“ Are you taking me to the Flower 
Show this afternoon?’* asked Celia at 
breakfast. 

“ No,” I said thoughtfully ; ‘‘ no.” 

“Well, that’s that. What other 
breakfast conyersatioii have I ? Have 
you been to any theatres lately ? ” 

“ Do you really want to go to the 
Flower Show ? ” I asked. Because I 
don’t believe I could bear it.” 

“ I ’ve saved up two shillings.” 

“ It isn’t that — not only that. But 
tliere^Ji be thousands of people there, 
all with gardens of their own, allpoint- 
ing to things and saying, ' We ’ve got 
one of those in , the east bed,’ or 
' Wouldn't that look nice in the south 
orchid house ? ’ and you and I will be 
quite,' quite out of it.” I‘ sighed, and 
helped myself from the west toast-rack. 

It is very delightful to have a fiat in 
London, but there are times in the 
summer wlien I long for a garden of 
my own. I show' people round our 
little 'place, and I point out hopefully 
the Hot Tap Doultonii in the bath- 
room, and the Dorothy Perkins loofah, 
but it isn’t the same thing as taking 
your guest round your garden and tell- 
ing him that what you really want is 
rain. 'Dntil I can do that the Chelsea 
Flower Show is no place for us. 

“Then I haven’t told you the good 
news,” said Celia. “ We are gai'deners.” 
She paused a moment for effect. “I 
have ordered a window-box,” 

I dropped the marmalade and jumped 
up eagerly, 

“Celia, my child,” I cried, “this is 
glorious pews ! I haven’t been so 
excited since I recognised a calceolaria 
last' year, f and told myhost it* was a 
calceolaria just before he told me. 
A window-box ! What ’s in it ? ” 
t “ Pink geraniums and — and pink 
; geraniums and — er ” 

“ Pink geraniums ? ” Lsuggested, 

“Yes. They’re very pretty, you 
know,” 

“ I know. But I could have wished 
for something more difficult. If we 
had something like — well, I don’t want 
to seem to harp on it, but say calceo- 
larias, then quite a lot of people 
mightn’t recognise them, and I should 
be able to tell them what they were. 
I should ])e able to show them the 
calceolarias; you can’t show people 
i the geraniums.” 

“You can say, *What do you .think 
of that for a geranium?”’ said Oelia. 
“Anyhow,” she added, “you’ve got to 
take me to the Flower Show now.” 

“ Of course I will. It is not only a 
pleasure, but a duty. As gardeners 
we must keep up with floricultural 
progress. Even though we start with 


pink geraniums now, we may have — 
er — calceolarias next year. Eotation 
of crops and — and what not.” 

Accordingly W'O made our w^ay in 
the afternoon to the Show. 

“ I think we ’re a little over-dressed,” 
I said as we paid our shillings. “We 
ought to look as if we’d just run up 
from our little window-box in the 
country and were going hack by the 
last train. I should be in gaiters, 
really.” 

“ Our little window-box is not in the 
country,” objected Celia. “ It ’s w'hat 
you might call a — a 2 )ied da ierre in 
town. French joke,” she added kindly. 
“ LIuch more difficult than the ordinary 
sort.” 

“Don’t forget it; we can always use 
it again on visitors. Now what shall 
we look at first ? ” 

“ The flowers first ; then the tea.” 

I had bought a catalogue and was 
scanning it rapidly. 

“We don’t vrant flowers,” I said. 
“Our window -box — our garden is 
already full. It may be that James, 
the head boxer, has overdone the pink 
geraniums this year, but there it is. 
We can sack him and promote Thomas, 
but the mischief is done. Luckily there 
are other things we want. What about 
a dove-cot ? I should like to see doves 
cooing round our geraniums.” 

“Aren’t dovo-cots very big for a 
window-box ? ” 

“ We could get a small one — for small 
doves. Do you have to buy the doves 
too, or do they just come? I never 
know. Or there,” I broke off suddenly ; 
“ my dear, that ’s just the thing.” And 
I pointed with my stick. 

“Wo have, seven clocks already,” 
said Celia. 

“But a sun-dial! How romantic. 
Particularly as only two of the clocks 
go. Celia, if you ’d let me have a sun- 
dial in my window-box, I would meet 
you by it alone sometimes.” 

“ It sounds lovely,” she said doubt- 
fully. , 

“ You do ^vant to make this window- 
box a success, don’t you?” I asked as 
we wandered on. “ Well, ilien, lielp 
me to buy something for it. I don’t 
suggest one of those,” and 1 pointed to 
a summer-house, “ or even a ^veatber- 
eock ; but we must do something now 
we ’re here. For instance, what about 
one of these patent extension ladders, in 
case the geraniums grow very tall and 
you want to climb up and smell them ? 
Or would you rather have some mush- 
room spawn ? 1 would get up early 

and pick the mushrooms for breakfast. 
What do.,you think ? ” 

“I think it’s too hot for anything, 
and I must sit down. Is this seat an 
exhibit or is it meant for sitting on? ” 


“ It ’s an exhibit, but we might easily 
want to buy one some day, when our 
window-box gets bigger. Let ’s try it.” 

It was so hot that I think, if the man 
in charge of the Eustic Bench Section 
had tried to move us on, -we should 
liave bought the seat at once. But 
nobody bothered us. Indeed it was 
quite obvious that the news that we 
owned a large window-box had not yet 
got about. 

“ 1 shall leave you here,” I said after 
I had smoked a cigarette and dipped 
into the catalogue again, “ and make 
my purcliase. It will bo quite inex- 
pensive; indeed, it is marked in the 
catalogue at one-and-sixpence, wln'cli 
means that they will probably offer mo 
the nine-shilling size first. But I shall 
be firm. Good-bye.” 

I went and bought one and returned 
to her with it. 

“ No, not now,” I said, as she held 
out her liand eagerly. “ Wait till wc 
get liome.” 

It was cooler no\v, and \ve wandered 
through the tents, chatting patronis- 
ingly to tine stall-keeper whenever we 
came to pink geraniuins. At the 
orchids we wore contemptuously sniffy. 
“Of course,” I said, “for those who 
like orchids and led tlie way Inack 

to the geraniums again. It was an 
interesting afternoon. 

And to onr great joy the window-box 
was in position when wo got homo 
again. 

“ Now 1 ” I said dramatically, and I 
unwrapped my purchase and placed it 
in the middle of onr new-mado garden. 

“ Whatever ” 

“ A slug-trap,” I explained proudly. 

“ But how could slugs got up hero? ” 
asked Celia in surprise. 

“ How do slugs got anywhere ? They 
climb up the walls, or they come up in 
the lift, or they get blown about by the 
wind — 1 don’t know. They can fiy up 
if they like; hut, however it -be, when 
they do come, i mean to bo ready for 
them.” 

Still, though our slug-trap will no 
doubt come in iisofully, it is not what 
we really want. Wimt we gardeners 
really want is rain. A. A, I\L 

The Tandem* 

“ The winner was Hr. E’. Williams, on an 
A.J.S. machine, while, on the same machine, 
Mr. G. Williams finished second.” 

Lirerjyool Evening Exxn'os^. 

Ho should have insisted on tlie front 
seat at the start, and then he might 
have finished first. 

“ Wanted immediately, experienced pressers 
for ladies’ waists.” ■ ..i 

AdvtAn^^ ^lontreal Daily , 8ta}\ ’ ' 
Doo^f Juan, forward. 
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Mathematical Master (after car efiilly ex])laining new rule), “Well, Tertius, and what is four ter cent, on dg6?’* 

Tertius, “ Ten shillings.’* Mathematical Master, “Ko, no.** ' Tertius. “Five shillings.’* 

Mathematical Master, “Nol**. . , Tertius, “ Half-a-crown.** 

Mathematical Master, “Now, Tertius, it’s no use guessing; just think. I’ll give you halp-a-minute to pull yourset^p 
together.” (After interval of half-a-minute) “Well?” Tertius (loith confidence), “ Please, Sir, there isn’t one.” 


DRASTIC REFORM OF SCHOOLS. 

Eemaekable Speech. 

Owing to the ruthless condensation 
of the Parliamentary Eeports in the 
daily Press, no mention was made of 
Mr. Alfred Dunstanley’s motion last 
Thursday, under the ten-minutes rule, 
fot* leave to bring in his Bill for the 
Eeform* of Public Scliools. That omis- 
sion we are now able to make good, 
thanks to the enterprise of a corres- 
pondent who was present during the 
debate in the Strangers’ Gallery. 

Mr. Dunstanley remarked tliat he 
was not prompted by any animosity 
to our public schools and did not 
propose to exterminate or annihilate 
them. But lie was convinced that in 
the best interests of the nation they 
ought to be purged of the excrescences 
and anomalies which militated against 
their utility. The Bill accordingly pro- 
vided that, pending the extinction of 
the hereditary peerage, peers or peers’ 
sons, if they insisted on going to 
public schools, should ..be/ carefully 
segregated and kept in - a state of 
perpetual Coventry. Jt was not ad- 


visable that the healthy sons of our 
democracy should associate with these 
effete and tainted aristocrats. The 
Bill stopped short of sending them to 
the lethal chamber, but recommended 
that they should pay triple fees. 

Mr. Dunstanley explained that he 
had no feeling against tilled persons 
as individuals. But the facts were 
against them. Thus the word viscount 
was in Latin vice-comes, in itself a 
terrible admission. Again, baronets 
were almost invariably depicted in 
lurid colours by the best novelists. 
In short tlieir presence at our public 
schools could not be safely tolerated, 
as even the children of good Eadicals 
were not immune to the danger of 
snobbery and sycoxDhancy. The Bill 
also provided for compulsory vege- 
tarian diet and the abolition of all cadet 
corps, rifle-shooting and caning. 

Mr, Dunstanley concluded by observ- 
ing that it pained him to bring forward 
this motion, as he had many friends who 
had been born in the purple, and some 
had survived the demoralising influences 
•involved in their birth, hut he felt it 
his solemn duty to lodge a practical 


protest against the fetish worship of 
rank and wealth and war, which, in 
the opinion of his great-headed col- 
league, Mr. John Ward, was ruining 
the country. 

From a letter to The Accrington 
Gazette : — 

“ I do hopo that tho Accrington Town 
CouDcil will read, mark, loam this epistlo and 
lay these precepts to their hearts, which in 
Latin I will quote; ‘Quod Hoc Sibi Vult.’ 
It means that the exposed food stuffs will not 
only bo impregnated with the vclcanic like 
dust representing tho cremated remnant of 
tho town’s horrible organic refuse, but will 
also bo tainted with the smell that tastes.” 

Our contemporary’s correspondent 
would have pleased our old Sixth Form 
Master, who was always complaining 
that our translations did not bring out 
the full meaning of the passage. 

‘‘Great Pictures under the Hammer.” 

The Times, 

The Suffragettes continue to be busy. 

I “"Who shall say howqsstNj wodnnf.” . 

Manchester Daily Dispatch, 

f Who wants to ? 
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CHABJIINa MAN. By-the-by, what do^s he do?” , 

“ Oh— ER— WELL- r-ER— D* YOU KNOW, I REALLY HATEN’T HAD TIME TO ASK HIM ; BUT I EXPECT PaPA COULD TELL YOU IP YOU 


PARTICULARLY WANT TO KNOW.” 


INSPIRATION. 

(A Suhiirhan Bhapsody.) 

I SAID, “ WifcLin the garden trimly bordered, 

Assisted by the merle, I mean to woo 
The Heavenly Nine, by young Appllo wardered,’' 

And Araminta answered, ” Yes, 'dear, do. 

The deck chair 's in the outhouse ; lunch is ordered 
For twenty-five to tw^o,” 

I sat within the garden’s island summer 
And heard far oif the shunting of the trains, 

Noises of wheels, and speech of every comer 
Passing the entrance — heard the man of brains 
Talking of George’s Budget, heard the plumber 
Planning new leaks for drains. 

These things did not disturb me. Through the fencing 
I liked to bear in mind that men less free 
Must toil and tramp, whilst I was just commencing 
To court the Muses, foolscap on my knee, 

Helped by the sweet bird in the shade-dispensing 
Something-or-other tree, 

1 wrote : Ah, who would be where rough men jostle 
In dust and grime, like porkers at a trough, 

■^Vlien here is May and May-time's -blest apostle ” 

Just then, without preliminary cough, 

Suddenly, ere I knew*, the actual throstle 
Too’d up and started off. 


It drowned the distant noise of motor-’buses, « 

It drowned the shunting trains, the traffic’s roar, 
The milk, the broad, the meat, the tradesmen’s fusses, 
And the long secret tale told o’er and o’er 
That all day long Eliza Jane discusses 
With the new girl next door. 

So sweetly the bird sang. Great thrills wont tlvrough ib. 

It seemed to say, ” Tlie glorious sun hath slione, 
Flooding tho Avorld liico treacle wrapped round suet ; 

Why should wc harp of ago and dull years gone? ” 
Time seemed to be no sort of object to it — 

It just went on and on. 

Therefore I rose, and later (o’er the trifle), 

When Araminta with her tactful gusli 
Asked if the garden seemed to help or stifle 
The Muses* output, I responded, ‘‘Tush ; 

When you go out, my dear, please buy a rillc ; 

L want to shoot that thrush.” Evoe. 


Soon in a Birmingham shop window^ : — 

“The Smartest Flannel Trouser in the Citv, C/11.” 

If he had another one, even though not quite so smart, 
wo might consider it. 


j “ Tho world’s longest and most accurate golf ball.” — Advt, 

I Personally wo prefer the short ones when it comes to 
1 putting them into the tin. 


THE AMENDING BILL. 

' Me. Eedmon].). “ WELL BIDDEN 1 " 

Me. Asquith. ‘‘YES'’'‘i KNOW; BUT AS WE CAME BOUND THE OOENER AN ‘OBJECTION 
OCOUEEED TO MB, AND I EBEL BOUND TO LODGE IT MYSELF. I HOPE YOU WON’T MIND.’ 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

{Extracted from the Diary oe Toby, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Monday, 2Iay 18. 
— Eield-Marslial Asquith, on military 
duty in attendance on the Kino at 
Aldershot. Takes opportunity to give 
His Majesty a few hints on the 
setting of a squadron in the field. In 
his absencG depression customary on 
reassemliling after week-end recess 
asserts itself with increased force. 
Through early portion of Question- 
hour benches half empty. As hands of 
clock approached the mark 2.4o, stream 
of arrivals increased in volume. At con- 
clusion of Questions House so densely 
crowded that side galleries were in- 
vaded, and group of Memliers stood at 
Bar. 

Strangers in Grllcry rubbed their 
eyes and asked wliat this miglit por- 
tend? Explanation simple. Within 
limit of Question-hour no division may 
take place. As soon as boundary passed 
danger zqxiq for Ministerialists entered. 
Last week Ox3position snapped a division 
at earliest possible moment and nearly 
cornered Government. To-day at least 
two divisions on Welsli Church Bill 
imminent. Ministerialists, obedient to 
urgent Wliip, in tlieir places in good 
time. When divisions were called — 
one on report of financial resolution of 
Welsh Church Bill, the other closing 
Committee stage — 298 voted with 
Government against 204 for rejection 
of motion. By rare coincidence figures 
in both divisions were exactly the same, 
re-establishing Government majority at 
94. 

This done, Members trooped out in 
battalions, leaving Hume Williams to 
spend on wooden intelligence of 
empty benches able argu- 
ment in support of motion 
for rejection of Bill at Third 
Reading stage. Lifeless de- 
])ato temporarily uplifted by 
speech of simple eloquence 
from William Jones, who, 
after long interval, breaks 
the silence imposed upon a 
Whip. Quickly gathering 
audience listened from both 
sides with obvious pleasure 
io a speech wind), as 
STUART-WojiTiiEY Said, was 
'‘marked by real fervour 
and manifest sincerity.” 

We have not so many 
natural orators in present 
House that we can witli 
indifference see given up 
to the drudgeiy of tlie 
Whips* room what was 
meant for mankind. 

One passage, a sort of 
aside, brought tears to eyes 


of case-hardened section of the audi- 
ence seated in Press Gallery. They 
furtively dropped when Member for 
Carnarvon described how, a small 
boy visiting the Strangers* Gallery, he 
found seated there “a saintly Pressman, 



Mr. Lloyd George and tub Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill. 

“ For the rest it was the same grinding out 
of barrel-organ tunes that has been going on 
these three years.** 

a frail and fragile figure in bad health, 
who wrote weekly letters to the Welsh 
Baner, I saw him,** he added, “at 
lucid intervals, writing his letters.’* 
House loudly laughed at picture thus 
graphically drawn. Pressmen, not 
essentially saintly, know how desirable 
is the accessory of lucid intervals for 
tlie writing of London Letters. 


Business done . — Under Procedure 
Resolution agreed to last week Welsh 
Church Disestablishment Bill carried 
through Committee as quickly as Chair- 
man could put formal motion. Debate 
opened on Tliird Reading. 

Tuesday . — “I rejoice,” said E. E. 
Smith, rising at ten o’clock in half 
empty House to support motion for 
rejection of WelsIi Church Bill on 
Third Reading stage, “that debates on 
this measure are approaching termina- 
tion. We are all driven to make the 
same speeches over again and to cite 
old illustrations of the insane consti- 
tution under which we live.” 

This fi’ank admission of the inutility 
of stretching debate over two sittings 
not agreeable to feelings of those I’e- 
sponsible for weary waste of time. All 
the same, lamentably true. 

Only impulse of vitality given to pro- 
ceedings came from speech of George 
Cave. Member for Kingston does not 
frequently interpose in debate. Long 
intervals of silence give him opportunity 
of garnering something worth saying, 
a rule of Parliamentary life that might 
bo recommended to the attention of 
some who shall liere be nameless. For 
the rest it was the same grinding out 
of barrel-organ tunes in varied keys 
that has been going on tliese three 
years. McKenna gave touch of origin- 
ality to bii? ]-emarks in winding up 
debate by avoiding reference to the late 
CiiULDUS Cambrensis. Thus moment- 
arily refreshed, Members gratefully went 
out to Division Lobby, and Third Read- 
ing was carried by majority of 77, 

In two other divisions concerning 
Welsh Church Bill taken yesterday, 
wliat the late Mr. C. P. R. James if he 
were starting a new novel would de- 
scribe as a solitary figure — 
“ a solitary horseman ” was, 
to be precise, the consecrated 
phrase — might have been 
observed sitting in corner 
scat below Gangway on 
Opposition side. It was 
William O’Brien assuming 
the attitude of passive re- 
sistor to a measuro which, 
in respect of an esbablishe<l 
Church that national feeling 
regards as alien, jiroposes to 
do for Wales what nearly 
half a century ago Glad- 
stone did for Ireland. In 
Parliamentary parlance, 
“the hon. Member in 
possession of the House ” is 
the gentleman on his legs 
addressing the Speaker. 
Whilst a crowd of Members 
sbreanied out, some into the 
“ Aye ” Lobby, others into 
the “No,” William O’Brien 



A PASSIVE RESISTER. 

“ Let degenerate Irishmen, suborned by bargain with a Saxon Govern- 
ment, go forth to save it in the Division Lobby.’* 

(Mr. William O’Brien.) 
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remained seated, for a moment or two 
literally the Member in possession of 
the House. 

Let degenerate Irishmen, suborned 
by bargain with a Saxon Government, 
go forth to save it in the Division 
Lobby. Sea-green (with envy of John 
Eedmond, whose name will, after all, 
be imperishably connected with the 
final success of a National movement 
inaugurated forty years ago by Isaac 
Butt) incorruptible, William O’Brien 
thus protested against a course of events 
he has been unable to control. To those 
Avho remember his fierce eloquence in 
past years dominating a hostile audience 
there w^as something pathetic in 
the spectacle. 

Business done . — Welsh Dhurch ^ 

Disestablishment Bill read third 
time. Sent on to meet predestined 
fate in Lords. . 

Thursday . — Quite lively goings 
on. House met to open debate 
on Third Eeading of Home Rule 
Bill, at special, desire of Oppo- 
sition to be extended over three 
sittings. Campbell had given 
notice of intention to move 
rejection. Everything pointed to 
long dreary ^evening, the serving- 
up of that ‘'thrice boiled cole- 
wort ’’ which Carlyle honesily 
believed to form the principal 
dish in the House of Commons 
shilling dinner. 

Expected that PbiImier would 
indicate purpox’t and scope of 
promised Bill amending an Act 
not yet added to Statute Book. 
Questioned on subject he an- 
nounced that Bill will be intro- 
duced in the Lords. Judged by 
ordinary business tactics this 
seemed a reasonable arrange- 
ment. On return from Whitsun 
holidays the. Lords, will find 


“ What ’s he playing, do you think ? ” 
WiNTEETON asked Rowland Hunt. 

“ As far ,as„ I can make out,” said 
the Man for. Shropshire, “it’s ‘The 
Campbells are Coming.’ ” 

“By Jove, .they shan't come, said 
WiNTEETON, who was in his element 
(hot water). “’Jouim! ’JournI Mourn !” 
he shouted, leading again the storm of 
interruption that ^ w^ord 

being heard from Campbell. 

Speaker at end of five minutes asked 
Bonnee Law whether this refusal of 
the Opposition to hear one of their 
leaders met with his assent and ap- 
proval? Bonnee Law" haughtily re- 


outraged 



nothing more happened, except that 
Hasleton and another Irish National- 
ist, passing empty chair of Sergeant- 
at-Arms, lit, the one a pipe, the other 
a cigarette. 

“ Shocking ! ” cried an 
Member of the old school. 

Not at all,” said Sark. “ When 
the House of Commons is enlivened by 
pot-house manners there is surely no 
harm in two customers lighting up as 
they pass out.” - 

Business. — Outbreak of disorder. 
Speaker suspends sitting. 


; BUYING A PIANO. 

1 HAD often thought I should 
like to possess a really good 
piano — not one of those dumpy 
vertical instruments; but a big 
fiat one with a long tail. For 
a long time I hesitated between 
a Rolls-Royce, a Yost, a Veuve 
Cliquot, and a Thurston. At 
last ^ I put tlio problem to a 
musical friend. He said : 

. .“It's a piano you w"ant, not 
a motor-typewriting-ebampagne- 
- table? Very good, then. You go 
to Sfceinbech’s in Wigram Street. 
They ’ll fix you up. Mention my 
name if you like.” 

“ What ’ll happen to me if I 
do?” > 

“ They ’ll sell you a piano. 
That ’s what you want, isn’t it ? ” 

So I went. I told the man 
at Steinbech’s that I believed 
they sold pianos. He said that 
my belief was not without founda- 
tion, but that, in any case, they 
would be prepared to stretch a 
point in my favour and sell mo 
one. What sort did I require ? 
“A big fiat one with a long 


“MORITHURI TE SALUTHAMUS.” 

“ In regard to the Home Rule Bill, the position of him- t-Q/il ” I replied 

Home'Eule BiU at their disposal. ^ “Ah, you want a full concert- 

Do not conceal intention of ^ Healt. 


throwing it out on Second Reading. 
Whereupon, Parliament Act stepping 
in, it w"iJl be added to Statute Book. 
Meanwhile Lords, having no other 
business on .hand, might devote their 
time to consideration of that settlement 
of Ulster question which all parties 
speak of as their heart’s desire. 

House of Commons is, liowmver, 
above consideration of ordinary busi- 
ness ways. Announcement of Minis- 
terial intention with respect to Amend- 
ing Bill raised clamour w’orthy of 
our best traditions. Poor Campbell 
getting up to perform appointed task 
was greeted by his own friends with 
stormy cries for adjournment. For full 
five minutes he stood at Table, -with 
nervous fingers rapping a tune on* lid 
of brass-bound box. 


fused to answer. Winteuton and 
Kinloch Cooke more delighted than 
ever. Uproar growing, the Speaker 
declared sitting suspended and left the 
Chair, 

A critical moment. So high did angry 
passion run that there might liave 
been repetition of the famous fisticuffs 
on floor of House that marked progress 
of first Home Rule Bill. Ominous 
sign when Royds of Sleaford, ordinarily 
mildest-mannered of men, rushed be- 
tween Front Opposition Bench and! 
Table and shook a minatory forefinger 
at Asquith. 

Premier only smiled. Happily his 
indifi'erent good-humour prevailed on 
his own side. There was interchange 
of acrid compliments as parties joined 
each other on the way out. But 


grand ? Then kindly step into our 
show-room, Sir. Now, this one,” he 
said, indicating a handsome brunette, 
“is a magnificent piano. Best w"ork- 
manship and superior materials em- 
ployed throughout. Splendid tone and 
light touch. Price, one hundred guineas. 
Examine it ; try it for yourself, Sir.” 
And he opened the keyboard as he 
spake. 

“ Er — what order are the notes 
arranged in ? ” I asked. 

“In strict alphabetical order,” he 
answered. “ A, B, C, and so on.” 

“ You must excuse my asking the 
question,” I w"ent on, “ but the fact is 
I ’ve never seen a Steinbech before. I 
thought perhaps that different makers 
adopted different arrangements of the 
notes, as makers of typewriters do. 
Now, will this piano play Beethoven ? 
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THE PARAFFIN HABIT. 

(Doctors generally arc ^prescribing refined paraffin for various ailments,) 

Mistress. ‘‘The oil finished again, Mary? It seems to go very ovickly.” 

CooJe. “It’s the Master, Mum» Whenever ’e runs out op ’is ‘refined* ’j3 comes 
a-dipping into this ’ere.” . ^ ; 


I particularly ^vant a piano that will play 
the ‘Moonlight’ and the ‘ Waklstein.’” 

“You’re not thinking of a lyianola, 
Sir, are you ? ” 

“ No,” I replied, “ I am not. I have 
no sym}Dathy with music that looks 
like a Gruyere cheese. Tlie music I 
want my piano to play is the ordinary 
printed kind — black-currants and stalks 
and that sort of thing.” 

“Well, Sir, you will find that this 
piano is specially adapted for playing 
all kinds of printed music. Music in 
manuscript may also be rendered upon 
it.” 

“That’s one point settled then,” I 
said. “ Now, if you will kindly prize 
the lid olf, I should like to look at the 
works.” 

Hejifted the lid and propped it up 
with a short billiard-cue which fitted 
into, a notch. All danger of sudden 
decapitation having been removed, I 
put my .head inside. 

“ Hallo ! ” I cried. “ What ’s tliis 
harp doing in here? Doesn’t it get in 
the way ? ” 

“That is not a harp, Sir; that is 
part of the mechanism — the wires, you 
know.” 

1 plucked a few of them, and tliey | 
gave forth a pleasing sound. So 1 ; 
plucked some more. 

“ Yes,” I said decidedly, “ I like 
the rigging very much. And now 
perhaps you will be good enough to 
tell me what those two foot-clutches 
are for, which I noticed underneath 
the keyboard. I suppose they are the | 
brake and the reversing-gear ? ” 

I was wrong. The man expounded 
their true functions to me. Then I 
said, “ I should just like to examine it 
underneath, if you wouldn’t mind turn- 
ing it on its back.” 

The fellow told me that it was 
unnecessary and unusual — that I had 
seen all there was to see. This made 
me suspicious. I was certain he was 
trying to conceal some radical defect 
from me. So I made up my mind to 
' see for myself. I took o&* my coat and 
! crawled underneath. As I suspected, 
I found two large round holes in the 
flooring. When I had finished rubbing 
"my head, I drew the man’s attention 
to them.. He was able to give a more 
or less reasonable excuse for them. I 
forget what he said they were — ventila- 
tors, I think. 

He concluded by saying that the 
instrument would be certain to give 
me the utmost satisfaction. 

“You would not recommend my 
having a more expensive one ? ” 1 
' asked. “ A Stradivarius, or a Ben- 
venuto Cellini ? ” 

He thought not; so we clinched the 
deal. 


“I think,” I said, .as. I handed him 
my cheque, “ that I should like my 
name-plate fixed on it somewhere — 
say, on one of the end notes tliat I 
shall never use.” 

But he advised me against this. 
None of the players handicapped at 
scratch ever thought of sucli a thing. 

“Very well,” I said. “ Just wrap it 
up for me, and 1 ’ll ” 

“Hadn’t we better send it for you,” 
he suggested, “ in one of our vans, in 
charge of our own men? ” • 

“Just so,” I agreed. “Good morn- 
ing.” . 

The piano duly arrived, and when 'we 
had taken the drawing-room door out 
of its socket and demolished a large 
portion of two walls, they got it in — 
: just in. With* care I can squeeze into 


the room. However, I am liappy, 
though crowded, for I have achieved 
my heart’s desire. 

It has been with me a year now. I 
must soon think of learning to play it. 

. f * M - » , * « i ^ 

The New Dramatist. 

From “Books Beceived” in The 
Daily. Chronicle : — 

“ jMi.salliance, The Dark Lady of the Sonnets 
and Fanny’s First Play; with a Treatise 
on Parents and Children, by Bernard 
Constable, Cs.” 

I “ Ouimet was born at Brooldinc. ... As 
his name rather suggests, his x>arcnts were 
French Canadians, who moved to Brookline 
from Montrcal.”-^PuZZ Mall Gazette, 

It seems a great deal for the name to 
suggest. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“The Great Gamble/’ 

A MAN \vho elopes with his friend’s wife 
cannot fairly expect to command general 
sympathy when, sooner or later, he has 
to pay the claims of offended morality. 
Yet one could not help being a little 
sorry for Colonel Herrichy the leading 
delinquent in Mr. Jerome’s play. For 
scarcely had they started for the Conti- 
nent from Charing Cross (to be precise, 
the train was passing through Chisle- 
Imrst) when the lady suddenly repented 
of her rash act and burst into unas- 
suageable tears. If, on reaching Dover, 
he had had the happy thought of 
despatching her back to her home as 
unaccompanied baggage, he 
would have saved himself a 
vast deal of trouble. But, 
being a soldier, he set his 
teeth and went forward, and ^ 
for eight days she made the 
hotels of Europe ring with 
her lamentations. Nor \vas 
this his only spurce of dis- 
comfort. Though, for con- 
venience, they appeared in the 
visitors’ books as man and 
wife, the lady’s attitude com- 
pelled the maintenance of 
platonic relations, and, where- 
as in actual life this would 
merely have meant that he 
had to occupy a separate 
bedroom, in Mr. Jerome’s 
vision of things as they miglit 
be it meant that he had to 
sleep in the bath-room. 

It will be readily under- 
stood that, to The Colonel, 
the advent of the infuriated 
husband was of the nature 
of a relief. Thanks to the 
intervention of a laige as- 
sortment of fiieuds, and after 
assurance given of the lady’s technical 
retention of her virtue, he agrees to 
take her back if she cares to rejoin 
him. It is true that before the happy 
conclusion, so satisfactory to The 
Colonel, is reached, a duel manq^id is 
interposed ; but this is designed for the 
sole benefit of the audience and does 
not affect the result. 

Meanwhile, the lady adopts an 
enigmatic behaviour. On the appear- 
ance of her husband she exchanges the 
black dress of remorse for the gay 
yellow garb of a mind at ease; yet 
under his very nose she permits her- 
self to exhibit a very intimate delight 
in The ColoneVs more obvious attrac- 
tions. So cryptic indeed is lier conduct 
(botii for us and her friends) that it is 
arranged that her choice between the 
two men shall be decided by the test 
of a dream. In consequence, however, I 


of an attack of insomnia this dream (like 
the duel) fails to come off and shortly 
after midnight her waking doubts are 
resolved in her husband’s favour. 

It will be seen that the stuff of Mr. 
Jerome’s play is sufficiently fatuous; 
but Mr. Edmund Maurice as The 
Colonel was always amusing, and in 
the multitude of counsellors there was 
merriment. Unfortunately Mr. Stanley 
Cooke, as a Ilerr Frofessor and leader of 
the chorus, did nob quite succeed in 
executing his share of the fun. 

The farce was varied by a very ama- 
teur romance as between a young 
American and the niece of an hotel- 
keeper; also by a slab of melodrama 
(dealing with the girl’s parentage) 





visitor at a moment’s notice. Its 
Statue of Venus (fully draped) afforded 
an authentic incitement to the making of 
love. Its environs enabled Mr. Jerome 
to dispose of his puppets whenever their 
presence became undesirable. They 
simply said,“ Let us stroll in the woods;” 
or “Come for a walk with me,” and 
he was rid of them. Finally the 
“Ancient Grove” contained a central 
patch of boscage in whose cover one of 
the duellists, arriving on the terrain a 
little before the time, remained i^erdu in 
slumber, undisturbed by a loud conver- 
sation carried on within a few feet of 
him by all the other parties to the 
combat. 

Indeed the scenery put in some good 
work, and I really don’t know 
what we should have done 
without it. 

The Great Gamble was, of 
course, the lottery of marriage. 
Bub for some of us it meant 
the risk \ve ran in attending 
the first night of a play by 
IMr. Jerome after our bitter 
experience of his Bowena in 
Search of a Father. To say 
that his present work is an 
improvement upon his last 
would be to damn it with a 
fainter praise than it de- 
serves. The Great Gamble 
is a strange and inscrutable 
medley, but it has its ex- 
hilaiating moments, and the 
humour of its dialogue, 
though it is mitigated by 
Ijie Ihofossor’s contributions, 
is worthy of a much hotter 
design. 0. S. 


How Unhappy could I be with Either ! 

The Husband Mr. Michael Sherbrooke 

The Wife Miss Sarah Brooke. 

The Colonel Mr. Edmund LIaurice. 


which only escaped from pure banality 
by the too brief glimpse it gave us of 
that admirable actress, Miss Euth 
Mackay. 

The scene (perhaps the best part of 
the whole show) was laid in “An 
Ancient Grove ” adjacent to a German 
University. (The catalogue, peculiarly 
reticent about proper names, offers 
my memory no refreshment.) This 
“Ancient Grove,” unchanged through- 
out the play, served a number of useful 
purposes, "it made excuse for the 
intermittent apparition (otherwise in- 
explicable) of a little woodland figure 
that played upon a pipe. Its proximity 
to an hotel afforded occasion for meal 
after meal en plein air. Its proximity 
to a University Town encouraged the 
frequent passage of German students, 
vivacious and vocal; also the convenient 
appearance of any foreign resident or 


“Now that C^cil L'jitcli 
has won the Ladies’ Golf Chim- 
pionship after seven years’ un- 
successful striving, it may be 
suggested that she might alter the spelling of 
her name to Leach. Just to show how slic 
stuck to it ! ’’ — Glas(/02v Kveninej News. 

The writer should have stuck to his 
dictionary. 

“It was ofiicially stated yesterday that Dr. 
Herbert William Moxon, the son of a former 
Xiromincnt Unionist in West Derbyshire, had 
consented to address a meeting of Liberals 
with^ a view to his adaptation as Liberal 
candidate for West Derbyshire.” 

Daily Mail, 

These adaptable politicians. 


“Mr. Palmer would still deserve to bo 
crowned with unfading laurels.” — Times* 

Palmer qui meruit feraL 

Latest Cannibal News. 

“Djaraboub ordinarily contains only 3ti0 
inhabitants but these are swollen by pilgrims. ’ * 
Siam Observer. 
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First Jack Tar Abroad (to second, very “ busy riding*'), ^Ulloa, Bill; logics like yer workin’ yer passage.” 
Bill, “Yuss; ’AD bloomin’ rough weather, too; but it’s all right ie ye ’old on to this ’ere eorestay.” 


VERY MUCH GREATER LONDON. 

[One result of the introduction of the 
Bachelet flying train should certainly 
be the extension of London's suburbs, 
Weextract the foUoiving from ascason- 
ticlcet holder s diary of tlienear future,] 

Strap-hung again to-day; 
London train abominably crowded. 
That is the worst of living in these 
inner suburbs. Men who live on the 
other side of the Orkney Tunnel tell 
me the train only begins seriously to 
fill up at Caithness; before that, one 
has reasonable hope of a seat. Brown, 
for instance, says that, coming up from 
Kirkwall and entering train before 
pressure begins, he rarely has to use 
strap. Don’t know how the poor 
wretches at Newcastle and Durham 
ever get to town at all, though, living 
so close to King’s Cross, they can per- 
haps afford to stand for the few minutes 
they are in train. . . . 

No change for better, so have been 
studying agents’ lists ; some items at- 
tractive. For example : — 

Belgian Tunnel Line, — Antwerp and 
Liverpool Street in 29 minutes; low 
season-ticket rates; excellent mid-day 
service, enabling business men to take 
luncheon at home. 

Charming Maisonettes in fine healthy 


suburb, S.W. London (Penzance dis- 
trict) ; bath b. and c. ; Company’s water; 
two minutes Bachelet Railway-station ; 
25 minutes Paddington and City. 

Sunny Cairo, S,E, — Nice self-con- 
tained flats; charming desert view; 
low rents ; ninety-five minutes Charing 
Cross; five minutes Sahara golf links 
(inland course but real sand bunkers). 

Week-End Cottage for Harassed City 
Worker, Siberia (near London), — To be 
let furnished; bracing air; perfect 
quiet. 

SYNTHETIC MUTTON. 

In view of the impending scarcity 
of meat, so vividly foreshadowed in a 
recent article in The Times, it is most 
reassuring to learn that a new comesti- 
ble, palatable and nutritious, yet en- 
tirely free from the drawbacks of all 
flesh foods, has been invented by a 
German scientist and will shortly be 
put upon the market at a price which 
will bring it within the reach of the 
humblest household. 

Professor Schafskopf, the inventor, 
has long been engaged on experiments 
with a view to the i)i'oductioa of syn- 
thetic mutton, and his diligent efforts 
have now been crowned with success. 
The basis of the new food is compressed 
peat, which is so permeated with a 


variety of nutritive juices, applied at 
high pressure by a grouting machines 
as to be practically indistinguishable 
from the best Southdown mutton. 

By way of putting liis discovery to 
the test "Professor Schafskopf enter- 
tained a number of distinguished guests 
at the Fitz Hotel last week, and 
with hardly an exception they were 
astonished at the succulent and sump- 
tuous flavour of the new food, which 
is called by the attractive name of 
“ Supermut.” 

Professor- Bino Byles, interviewed at 
the close of the banquet, said that 
Supermut ” was a distinct success. It 
had all the digestibility of tripe with 
an added aroma of Harris Tw^eed. 

Mr. Gullick, the famous motorist, 
said that ** Supermut ” reminded him 
of the best cormorant. He believed 
that it could also be used for making 
unpuncturable tyres. 

Lord Findhorn, the eminent Scots 
Judge, said that ** Supermut ” had con- 
verted him to carnivorous food, though 
he was an hereditary vegetarian. 

Finally we note that The Forcej)s in 
a laudatory article pays a handsome 
tribute to the new food, and says, It 
must be conceded that a very reliable 
substitute for mutton has at length 
been produced, We found it hard to 
distinguish it from a saddle." 
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A MAY PICNIC. 

Someone has settled (it ’s not my fault ; 
And, whatever we do, let ’s take some 
salt) — 

Someone has settled, don’t you see, 
'Without referring tlie thing to me, 
That this is a day to be bright and 
hearty, 

And to take our lunch as a picnic 
party — 

To lake our luncli with toil and care 
Away from home in the open air. 

Now I maintain that it can’t be right. 
When there isn’t a single wasp in sight. 
To have mint-sauce and a joint of lamb. 
Some currant cake and a pot of jam, 

A gooseberry tart, with sugar and 
cream, 

Ard some salad dressing, a bottled 
dream — 

All the things tliat a w’asp loves best 
Wlien he buzzes aw’ay from his hidden 
nest ; 

And you all shout Wasp ! ” and Hick 
at the follow, 

.\i d you miss his black and you miss 
his yellowy 

And only succeed in turning over 
‘l our glass of dnnk on the thirsty clover. 
A picnic? Pooh! Why, you merely 
iW^aste it 

AVhen tliero isn’t a w'asp to come and 
taste it. 

However, a picnic’s got to be, 

Though they haven’t referred the thing 
to me. 

Tliere ’s a boat and w'© i)ut our parcels 
in it, 

And otr w’e push in another minute. 
And our pace is certainly rather slow, 
Por everybody wants to row;’ 

And there ’s any amount of laugli and 
cliaiter, 

And crabs are caught, but it doesn’t 
matter ; 

For w^e ’re all afloat 
In an open boat, 

And the breeze is light and tlie skv is 
blue, 

And the sun is toasting us througli and 
through. 

By a buttercup field we came to land 
And every passenger lent a hand 
To unload our food and spread it out, 
While the cows stood flapping their 
tails about. 

And Peggy as waitress played lier part, 
And John fell into the gooseberry 
tart. 

I can’t explain, thougli I wish I could, 
Why everything tasted twice as good • 
As it does at home in the cheerful gloom 
Of the old familiar dining-room. 

.Every picnicky thing was tliere, 
Including the girls and .the son and 
heir, 


A red-cheeked frivolous knife-and-fork’s 
*crew, 

Who hadn’t forgotten, oh joy, the cork- 
screw ! 

And, last, we furbished our feasting- 
green, 

And left no paper to spoil the scene, 
Did up the remains in a tidy pack 
And took to our boat and drifted back. 

E. 0. L. 

THE CORNCRAKE. 

The corncrake has arrived. As I 
turned in at the gate last night lie 
reported himself in the usual w^ay. So 
now we are in for it. The priceless 
boon of silence in the hours of darkness 
will be denied to us for many weeks to 
coiiie. ' ' 

?I do not know how to describe his 
utterance. It could ^ not without ex- 
travagance be called a note, still less a 
chirp, and least of all a song! It is not 
a bark — not quite. It is hardly a growl 
or a grunt or a snort ; I should behorry 
to call it a bray or a yel^D. And'yet I 
am not going to admit that it is a 
quack or a bleat ; and it isn’t a screech 
or a squeal or a sob. Nor is it a croak, 
though now w’e are getting nearer to it. 
The puzzling thing about it is that it 
was clearly meant by Nature to be an 
interjection, littered once, suddenly, 
from the far side of a hedge it would 
admirably convey such a sentiment as, 
** Hi 1 ” “ What ho !*” or Here w'c are 
again! ” But in practice it is the one 
sound in the wdiole landscape that 
never interjects. It is a monument of 
barren reiteration. 

I w’onder why he does it. No doubt 
he has some end in view. He must get 
something out of it — some bodily ease 
or mental stimulus or spiritual conso- 
lation. But he must surely have been 
born with a prodigious passion for 
monotony. It may surprise you to 
learn that in the course of tlie season 
he will make that same remark over 
tw^o million times. I have worked it 
out. Two million is a conservative 
estimate. It only allows for eight 
hours’ work out of the twenty-four, for 
a term of six w^eeks : so that it is well 
within the mark. 

Our corncrake — I don’t know what 
the usual standard maybe — does ninety- 
eight to the minute. He is as regular 
as the ticking of a clock. You can’t 
hustle him and you can’t w^ear him out. 
At times when I have thought he 
might ^ be getting tired and thirsty I 
have imagined that he was slowing 
down ; but he never gets below ninety- 
six ; and in his most active and feverish 
moments he very rarely touches the 
hundred. At short measured intervals 
he punctuates the night with his dry 


delivery, unhasting yet unresting, his 
sole idea to get his forty-seven-thoiisand 
up without a break before the morning. 
He just doesn’t know the meaning of 
the w^ord emphasis; he has absolutely 
no sense of rliytbm. Once I tried to 
believe that he w^as talking in three-four 
time, or at least that he w^as occasion- 
ally accenting a note. But he never 
does. He gets no louder or softer, 
higher or lower, quicker or slow’er — he 
just keeps on. 

You need not suppose that 1 have 
meekly sat down under this thing. 
This is his sixth year, and I have 
been at war with him all the time. 
But Anally he holds the field, and my 
only hope now is that his powers may 
begin to fail as old age creeps on. Even 
if he dropped to eighty a minute it 
would be an intense relief. But I dare 
say he means to bequeath the pitch to 
a successor at his deatli — perhaps to a 
relative. 

At first I used to throw things at 
him oiit of the bedroom window — hair- 
brushes and slippers and ])Ooks and all 
sorts of odds and ends. I had to go 
round with a basket after breakfast 
collecting them. But it whis no good; 
be never dropped a beat. Then I de- 
liberately devastated tlie garden, with 
a view to deprive him of cover. I had 
all the buslics taken up and the flow^er- 
beds removed, and I laid down, just 
under my ))edroom windows a wide 
expanse of tar-macadam, as bald and 
flat as a mirror — a bcotlo couldn’t have 
hidden Jjimself on it. (I had to call 
this a liard tennis-court for the sake of 
appearances. We do as a matter of 
fact i)lay on it sometimes.) But it 
had no oflcct on the corncrake. Of 
course the truLli is that 1 never have 
the least idea where ho is ; no one has. 
No one has ever seen him or ever will. 
He is endowed witli groat vontilloquial 
powders. That is a provision of Nature, 
and if you wn*ll reflect a moment you 
will see that it must be so. For, 
granted that he is to go on talking like 
that, if he could not throw his voice 
about ^from place to place and tluis 
make it impossible to get at iiim, the 
species would become extinct. 

There is nothing more that I can do, 
and it is only fair to admit that tlie 
whole thing is my own fault. When I 
built my house six years ago I might 
have shown a little common foresight 
in tliis matter. I got everything else 
right as far as I could. My rooms are 
w^ell placed for sunshine and they have 
the best of the view. The w^ater-supply 
is good ; there is plenty of fall for the 
drainage system; wo are w’ell out of 
the motor dust. But I omitted one 
precaution. I should have had the 
ground surveyed for coimcrakes. 




Hotel Waiter. “Come, Sir, you iieally must go off to bed, Sm.” (Yawns,) “ Wiiv, tub dawn’s a-bkeakiyg, Sui.” 
Late Beveller, “Let it biieak— and i-»ut it down in the bill, waiteii.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Bunch's Staff of Learned Clerics.) 

In The World Set Free (Macmillan) Mr. H. G. Wells has 
seen a vision — the vision oi a world plunged into blazing and 
crumbling cliaos by the ultimate logical issues of military 
violence. Defence, becoming always loss and less olTective 
against attack, which is always more and more a matter of 
the laboratory, finally succumbs before Ilolsien's discovery 
of “Carolinum” and its final disastrous application in tlio 
“ atomic bombs.” Eomancing on a theme out of Sonnv’s 
Interineiation of lladinm, Mr. Wells, with those deft 
strokes of allusive and imaginative realism — so convincing 
is ho that realism is tlie only apt word for his daring con- 
structions of tlie future — depicts tlie shattering of the 
headquarters of the War Control in Paris, followed by a 
swift counterstroke against the Central European Control 
in Berlin by the aviation corps, the destruction of capital 
after capital, and the final great battle in the aii’, with the 
bombing of the Dutch sea walls. Thereafter comes the 
attempt at I'econstruction by the Council of Brissago, a 
convention of the governing folk of the world — the dream 
and deed of the Frenchman Leblanc, “ a little bald, 
spectacled man,” a peacemonger whom, till that day of 
ruin, everyone had thought an amiable fool. One monarch,' 
“ The Slavic Fox,” sees in the assembly a chance to strike 
for world sovereignty, and the failure of his bomb-fraught 
planes and his final undoing in the secret arsenal are 
lireathless pieces of description. 

A subject for wonder is tlie astonishing advance in the 
author’s technique. The World Set Free is on an altogether 


diflerent plane from The War of the )Vorlds and those other 
gorgeous pot-boilers. It combines tlie alert philosophy and 
adroit ciiticism of tlie Tono phase with the luminoiis 

vision of Anticipations and the romantic interest of lus 
eccentric books of adventure. The seer in IMr. Wells 
comes uppermost, and I almost think that when the liisto-y 
of the latter lialf of the twentietli century comes to 1:.. 
written it will lie found not merely that ho has prophosic'i 
surely, but that his visions have actually tended to sh..o]j^ 
the course of events. Short of Ilolsien's “atomic bomlis’' 
(which may or may not bo developed) klr. Wells makes a 
fair foreshadowing of the uprush of subliminal sanity which 
may very well bo timed to appear befoio lf/93. I enn’t 
take niy liat off to Mr, Wells liocauso I ’ve bad it in my 
band out of respect for liiin those last few years. Ho I touch 
my forelock. 

Boding Bectory (Stanley Paul) is in many respects the 
best novel Mr. Archibald Marshall has written. Those 
who remember Kxion Manor and the tliree books^ dealing 
with the lives and deeds of tlie Clintons will consider this 
to be high praise, as, indeed, it is meant to be. Mr. 
Marshall preserves tlio ease and amenity of^ stylo which 
we have learnt to expect of him ; he creates his characters 
—ordinary English men and. women, animated by ordinary 
English motives — with all his old skill, and he sets them to 
work out their destinies in that pleasant atmosphere of 
English country life which no one since Trolloius’s death 
has reproduced with greater truth and delicacy than Mr. 
Marshall. This time, however, the clash of temperaments 
and traditions is more severe, the story cuts deeper into 
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liumanity, and the narration of it is, I think, more closely 
knit. The Eector of Eoding, the Bev. Henry French, is a 
fine figure of a man honourably devoted to the duties of his 
parish and abounding in good works. It is sad to see him 
cast down from his pride of place by the sudden revelation 
of an ill deed done in his thoughtless youth at Oxford. In 
an interview managed Vyuth an admirable sense of dramatic 
fitness he is faced by a son, the living embodiment of his 
aIl-but"forgotten sin, and soon the whole parish knows of it. 
But the Eector, with the aid of his wife, fights his fight and 
in the end wins back his self-respect and the respect of his 
neighbours. He is helped, too, by Dr, Merroiv, the Con- 
gregational minister, a beautiful character drawn with deep 
sympathy. Indeed, it is Dr. Merroiu who has the beau rdle, 
and, I must add, deserves it. For the rest I must let Mr. 
Marshall’s book speak for itself. He has written a very 
powerful and interesting story. 

Among reviewers of books ' 
there is a convention by | 
which the matter of a first i 
edition — whether a single! 
story or a collection of , 
stories — which has been re- ^ 
produced from a magazine ; 
or magazines, is treated as 
if it were a novelty, it is 
,.a sound and benevolent con- 
vention, because the stuff of 
magazines only receives at 
best a very sketchy notice. 

Miss May Sinclair, how-| 
ever, is apparently prepared j 
to risk the loss of any 
advantage to be derived 
from it, for her, collection 
of short and middle-sized 
stories republished under 
the title of the first of 
them, The Jiulgjnentof Eve \ 

(Hutchinson), is prefaced! 
by an article in which she | 
replies to those critics who 
took notice of some of them 
at the time of their appear- 
■ ■ By 



belongs to the latter type, takes up very nearly as much 
space as “ The Judgment of Eve,” which belongs to the 
former. Of course no critic of even moderate intelligence 
would propose to fix a limit of length for every type of 
story, but it may safely be said that, if you take Maupassant 
for a standard, the best short stories have concerned them- 
selves with situation rather than -with character; and, 
though I have not had the privilege of reading the 
criticisms which are the subject of Miss Sinclair’s rebuke, 
I can easily believe that they were governed by tliis 
elementary reflection. It must have occurred to Miss 
Sinclair herself, even if she did not find it convenient to 
take cognisance of it in her reply. Perhaps she will have 
something to say on this subject in some future edition of 
her very interesting book, and I should indeed be flattered 
if she would consent, in a brief phrase or two, to review my 
review of her review of her reviewers. 


Good costume novels are 
not so common nowadays 
that I can pass Desmond 
O'Connor (Long) without a 
most hearty welcome. For 
it is an excellent example 
of its class— full of rescues, 
of swashbuckling and of 
midnight escapes; with a 
i gallant hero (and Irish at 
I that), a lovely lieroine, two 
bold bad villains and a 
sufficiency of kings and 
other historical celebrities 
to fill the background pic- 
turesquely. In fact Mr. 
George if. Jessop has seen 
to it that 


no 


ingredient 


The 


proper to this kind of dish 
shall be wanting, and I have 
groat pleasure in congratu- 
lating him upon the result. 
Desmond was a soldier of for- 
- tune, a captain in the gallant 

■ T. ^ ‘ i Irish Brigade that served 

NEW Cash Register as used at the Royal College op -- - ^ 
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I King Louis XLV. 


against 


anee in magazine form, 
this recognition of judgment already passed she sets me 
free to regard her stories as old matter, and to confine 
myself to a review of her introduction. In this answer to 
her critics I cannot feel that she has been w^ell advised. 
Even in a second edition critics are best left alone, unless 
the author can correct them on a point of fact or inter- 
pretation of fact. Here it is on a matter of opinion that 
she joins issue with them. They seem (the misguided ones) 
to have rashly said that '‘The Judgment of Eve*’ was “a 
novel boiled down,” and that “The Wrackham Memoirs,” 
on the other hand, was “a short story spun out.” But 
Miss Sinclair is very sure that she knew what she was 
about. She can “lay her hand on her heart and swear 
that ‘The Judgment of Eve ’ W'ould have lost by any wmrds 
tliat could conceivably have been added to it; ” she is cer- 
tain that “ Charles Wrackham required the precise amount 
of room that has been given him.” I dare say she is right, 
but I wish she could have left someone else to say so. For 
myself I should have thought it obvious that a story dealing 
with character and its development by circumstance de- 
manded more room in which to spread itself than one that 
dealt with a situation, dramatic or psychologic ; yet “ The 
Wrackham Memoirs,” which, whatever its complexity, 


j the Allies. During tlie siege 
' of Bruges the young captain 
chanced to see one morning at mass the fair Margaret, 
Cozmtess of Anhalt. She had lately fled to the town to 
frustrate the intentions of Louis, who would have given 
her hand to an equally unwilling suitor. There was also, 
hanging about, a certain De Bnssac, who in the event of 
the countess’s death or imprisonment would succeed to her 
estates. So off we go, cut and thrust, sword, cloak and 
rapier, all to the right jingle of tusbery, till the last chapter, 
in which King Louis relents and does what kings (of France 
especially) always do in llie last chapters of historical 
romances. Eeally it seems sometimes as though the Louvre 
under the Monarchy must have been run as a kind of 
superior matrimonial agency in a large way of business. 
Anyhow he rings down the curtain upon a bustling tale 
that should add to the reputation of its author. 

The Conqueror of Ouimet. 

As the grief of a lioness reft of her cubs, 

Or a general ragged by the rawest of subs, 

Or a rigid supporter of temperance clubs 
Accused of frequenting the lowest of pubs, 

Or a burglar defied by the skill that is Chubb’s, 

Is America’s grief at the triumph of Tubbs, 
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When the King and Queen risit 
Nottinghamshire as the guests of the 
Duke and Duchess of Portland at 
Welbeck, three representative colliery 
owners and four working miners will/' 
wo read, “be presented to their Majesties 
at Forest Town.” A most embarrassing 
gift, we should say, and one which can- 
not, wdthout hurting susceptibilities, 
be passed on to the Zoological Society. 

Are the French, we wonder, losing 
that valuable quality of tact for which 
they have so long enjoyed a reputation? 
Amongst the Ministers introduced at 
Paris to King Christian op Denmark, 
who enjoysKis designation of “ The tall 
King,” was M. Maginol, who is an inch 
taller than His Majesty. He should 
surely have been told to 
stay at home. 

In the Bow County Court, 
last week, a woman litigant 
carried- with her, for luck, 
an ornamental horse -shoe, 
measuring at least a foot in 
length, and -won her case. 

Magistrates trust that this 
idea* pretty as it is, may 
not spread to Suffragettes 
of acknowledged markman- 
ship. * * 

Extract from an account 
in The Daily Chronicle of 
the Silver King disturb- 
ance: — “ The officers held 
her down, and, with the 
ready aid of members of the 
audience, managed to keep 
her fairly quiet, though she bit those 
who tried to hold their hands over 
her mouth. A stage hand was sent 
for . . .” If we are left to assume that 
she did not like the taste of that, we 
regard it as an insult to a deserving 
profession. 

“Do people read as much as they 
used to ? ” is a question which is often 
asked nowadays. There are signs that 
they are; anyhow, getting more particu- 
lar as to what they read. Even the 
House of Commons is becoming fas- 
tidious. It refused, the other day, to 
read the Weekly Rest Day Bill a second 
time, and the Third Reading of the 
Home Rule BiU was regarded as a 
waste of time and intelligence. 

❖ 5*4 

The superstitions of great men are 
always interesting, and we hear that, 
after his experience at Ipswich and on 
the Stock Exchange, Mr. Lloyd 
' Georgb’ is now firbily convinced that 
it is unlucky for him to have ^anything 


to do with anyone whose name ends 
in “ oni.” ^ 

'“hs"' 

Professor Metchnikofp, the great 
authority on the prevention of senile 
decay, will shortly celebrate his seven- 
tieth birthday, and a project is on foot 
to congratulate him on his good fortune 
in living so long. 

The Central Telephone Exchange is 
now prepared to wiike up subscribers at 
any hour for threepence a call, and it 
is forming an “Early Risers' List.” 
So many persons are anxious to take 
a rise out of the Telephone Service 
that the success of the innovation is 
assured. ^ 

By crossing the Channel in a biplane, 
the Princess Loewenstein-Wertheim 



Bay last week, and many of the fish 
were caught by what is described as a 
novel form of bait, namely a cigarette 
paper on a hook drawn through the 
water in the same w^ay as a “ spinner.” 
As a matter of . fact we believe that 
smoked salmon are usually caught 
this way. 

We learn from an announcement in 
The Medical Officer that Dr. T. S. 
McSwiney has sold his practice to 
Dr. Hogg — and it only remains for us 
to hope that Dr. Hogg has not bought 
a pig in a poke. ,,, 

It looks as if even in America the 
respect for Titles is on the wane. We 
venture to extract the following item 
from the Catalogue of an American 
dealer in autographs: — “ Bryce, James, 
Viscount. Historian. 
Original MS. 33 pp. 4to of 
his article ‘Equality/ In 
this he says: — ‘The evils 
of hereditary titles exceed 
their advantage. In Great 
Britain they produce snob- 
bishness both among those 
who possess them and those 
who do not, without (as a 
rule) any corresponding 
sense of duty to sustain the 
credit of the family or the 
caste. Their abolition would 
be clear gain. . . And 
now he is a Viscount. 
Price 3.0 dollars.” 


Pugilistic Veteran, “Coirn erlong, young un— coaie erlong; tut 

SOME BEEP INTO IT. ThaT AIN'T THE STUPE I BID AT YOUR AGE.” 

has earned the right to be addressed | 
as “ Your Altitude.” 

We see from an advertisement that 
we now have in our midst an “ Institute 
of Hand Development.” This should 
prove most useful to parents who own 
troublesome children. No doubt after a 
short course of instruction the spanking 
power of the hand may be doubled. 

Reading that two houses in King 
Street, Choapaide, were sold last week 
“ for a price equal to nearly £13 10s. 
per foot super,” a correspondent asks, 

“ What is a super foot ? ” If it is not a 
City policeman’s wo give it up. 

There are now 168 house-boats on 
the Thames, states the annual report of 
the Conservators, and it has been 
suggested that a race between these 
craft might form an attractive item at 

Henley. ^ * 

* 

Shoals of mackerel entered Dover 


Here African TTnrest. 
From a letter in The East 
African Standard : — 

“We have indood reached the stage known 
as the last stra%Y on the earners back, and I, 
for one, am quite prepared, as one of the least 
component parts of that camel, to add my 
iota to the endeavour to kick over the traces. 
Let us unite and, marching shoulder to shoul- 
der and eyo to eye, set sail for that glorious 
and equally well-known goal — ‘ Who pays the 
piper calls the tune.* ’* 

No man of spiril; could resist so stirring 
an appeal. 

Embarrassing Situations. 

I. 

From the latest Official Report on 
anti-aircraft guns : — 

“Another arrangement, constructed by 
Messrs. Lonz, is that in which the layer's 
seat is attached to the muzzle of the gun/' 

II. 

“The mediators who are to intervene to 
bring peace in Mexico have begun their 
sittings at Niagara in a situation which is 
full of perplexity.” 

The Saturday Westmuisfer Gazette, 

If the spot alluded to is immediately 
under the Falls we can well understand 
their lack of confidence. 
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THE HOLIDAY MOOD. 

To THE Liberal Part^ — British Section. 

[*‘Tlie effect, however” (of the Nationalists’ enthusiasm) “was 
somewhat marred by the apathy of the Liberals.” — “ The Times,” 
on the Third Bcaduuj of the Home Buie Bill,'} 

Why \vas tlie timbrel’s note suppressed? 

Why ra,ug tliere not a rousing paean 
Wlien Ireland, waiting to be blest, 

Hanging about for half an oeon, 

Achieved, at length the heiglits of Heaven 
By a majority of 77? 

Why was the trombone’s music dumb? 

Why did the tears of joy not splash on 
The vellum of the big bass drum 
To indicate your ardent passion 
For that Green Isle across the way 
Which you must really visit some line day? 

AYas;it the thre& elections (by-) . ", 

That left you for the time prostrated 
(They should liave raised your spirits higl), ' 

So Infant Samuet^ calculated), ^ * 

Concluding with tlie worst of slips wliich 
Occurred between thb cup and mouth at Ipswich? 

Was it because your Home Pule Bill 
(Though perfect) craves to be amended, 

And^to the Lords you love so ill 
. That you would gladly see ’em ended 
Tlie delicate task has been referred 
Of patching up the places where you eri*ed ? 

Was it that you were pained to find 
How Ulster took your noble Charter; 

With what composure she declined 
To bear it like a Christian’ martyr; 

■ How there she stood, too firm to shake, ^ , 

With no idea of stepping to the stake? 

Or did you hear a still small voice 
Under your waistcoat, where your heart is: 

‘‘ We fought by contract, not by^ choice, ’ ‘ 

‘ Ay, and the spoils. are not our party’s; 

The Tories may be beat, but we know 
This is not Asquith’s, it is Pedmond’s beano ” ? 

Or did you doubt if all was right 
^ With Erin when you heard O’Brien 
Foreboding ^-dooin by second sight 
Aikl roaring like a wounded lion, 

And saw-wlaat venomed hate convulsed her 
Apart from any little tiff with Ulster? 

Or could it be you felt so fain 
About your imminent vacation 
That the same breast could not contain 
The “"joy of Ireland -as-a-Nation ? * 

There wasn’t room for both insjde, 

And so the Bill gave way to Whitsuntide ? 

If that was why you would not hail 
Your chance of bringing dowm the ceiling, 

But let -the holiday mood prevail, 

I understand, and, share your feelipo*; 

I find my bowl of joy o’er-bubbling 
Whenever Parliament has ceased from troubling. 


NEWSPAPER WAR. 

Cut-throat Parish Magazine Competition. 

The amazing upheaval in provincial journalism consequent 
on the issue of the Little Titley Parish Magazine at one 
penny is the sole topic of conversation in Dampshire, to tlie 
exclusion of Ulster, Mexico, the scarcity of meat, and even 
golf. Perhaps the most remarkable and significant outcome 
of this momentous cliange is the sudden abandonment by 
the Nether Wambleton Parish Magazine of its familiar claim 
that its sale amounted to an average which, if tested, 
would show an excess of two to one over any other church 
periodical in Wessex. The Nether Wambleton Parish 
Magazine in its May numlDcr contented itself with asserting 
that it is the largest religious monthly in North Damp- 
shire, also that its average sale, if tested, would show a cir- 
culation calculated to stagger humanitj". 

. These assertions have led to a long and recriminatory 
correspondence in the columns of The Tittersham Observer, 
The Rev. Eldred Bolster, Vicar of Little Titley, writing in 
tlie issue of May 9th, characterises them as grotesque and 
preposterous fabrications. He points out, to begin with; 
that the Nether Wambleton Parish Magazine only contains 
eighteen pages, of w-hich no fewer than sixteen are provided 
from London and have no reference to local matters, while 
the Little Titley Parish Magazine contains twenty-four 
pages, of whicli no fewer than four are entirely devoted to 
parish ' affairs. As regards circulation, Mr. Bolster sar- 
castically observes that humanity is sometimes staggered 
by the infinitely little even more tlian by the infinitely great,! 
and challenges the Vicar of Nether Wambleton to publisli 
the net figures of the sale of liis periodical; - • 

Tlie challenge was promptly taken up, and in the issue of 
The Tittersham Observer of May-lfith the Vicar of Nether 
Wambleton prints the followiiig statement 'of? the sales of 
his magazine since April, 1913. ' The figures arc as follows : — 


1013, May . . . 

. 54 

1013, November . 

; 59 

,, Juno . . . 

. 57 

,, December.. 

. 57 

„ July ... . 

. 51 

1914, January 

. C)1 

„ Augu.sfc . . 

. 49 

,, February . 

. 55 

,, September . 

. 52 

, , ^larcli . . 

. 59 

,, October . . 

. 58' 




The statement is signed by *the Pev. .Auriol Potts, Vicai* 
of Nether Wambleton, and Andrew Jobling and Septimus ; 
Wicks, sidesmen.. 

This evasive reply could not be expected, to satisfy 'Mr. 
Bolster; who returns to the charge in The Tittersham Observer 
of the 23rd May. Side by side \Yith the sale figures of tho 
Nether Wambleton Parish Magazine ho priixts those of liis 
own periodical, which for the same period never fell below 
sixty and on the occasion of the Harvest Festival reached a 
total of seventy-nine. With scathing emphasis lie points out 
that the Nether Wambleton figures cease w'ith the month in 
which Little Titley came down to one penny, since whicli 
the latter has gone up by leaps and bounds, no fewer than 
eighty-four copies of the. May number having already been 
sold. Moreovei', these are net sales, while tlie Noiher 
Wambleton- figures (for all he knows) represent gross cir- 
culation, including copies gratuitously distributed at mothers’ 
meetings, xhoir treats and other gatherings. 

It might have been thought that Mr. Potts would have . 
j withdrawn from the controversial arena after this painful 
exposure, but with a persistence worthy of a better cause 
he rejoins in a long and irrelevant letter in The Tittersham 
Observer of the 30th May. He undoubtedly scores a point 
in maintaining that the Netlier Wambleton Parish Magazine ; 
IS the largest in Wessex on the strength of the fact that its 
page is lialf-an-ineh longer and a quarter-of-an-incli wider * 
than that of its rival, but in other respects his reply can ^ 
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THE emeus OF EUEOPE. 

t„..bt •di'' PCHPbsEi era me back the whip.” 







Svmmthetie Fiiend (to gloomy batsman, disgusted at being given out for a catch at the wicket). “ Woi ’s wrong, Bill? ix 

DAHTFUii?” Batsman. “DahtfolI I should think it was daktfdlI I could ’abdly ’eab it myself. 


hardly be considered convincing. Tor instance, he la 3 fs 
stress on the fact that the gigantic gooseberry grown in his 
parish and chronicled in his current ispe was appreciably 
greater in diameter than that described in the corresponding 
issue of the rival publication. He also dwells on the 
superior artistic quality of the programme, of the Penny 
Reading in his parish hall as compared with that of the 
Little Titley Temperance Reed Band at their annual 
concert. And, finally, with ill-timed levity, he disclaims 
any intention of “ bolstering up " his parish magazine by 
crude appeals to democratic sentiment — an allusion to the 
name of the Yioar of Little Titley which has been deeply 
resented by the numerous admirers of that esteemed cleric. 

The saddest feature about this painful controversy is the 
personal estrangement which it has brought about between 
the two vicars. Only six months ago the Rev. Mr. Bolster 
presided at a meeting at which the friends and parishioners 
of the Rev. Mr. Potts presented him with a testimonial and 
a set of electro-plated fish-knives to commemorate the cele- 
bration of his silver wedding. The testimonial, which was 
composed by Mr. Bolster, was a document couched in terms 
of the most affectionate admiration, and special reference 
was made to Mr. Potts’s editorial abilities and the extra- 
ordinarily high literary standard of his parish magazine. 
In acknowledging the presentation Mr. Potts said that 
Mr. Bolster’s energy and goodwill in carrying it out had 
given him more satisfaction than anything else, and when 
the two eminent divines were photographed in the act of 
embracing on the platform there was hardly a dry eye in 
the huge audience, numbering fully forty persons, who 
attended the proceedings. 


THE TATTIE-BOGLE.- 

A PAKMEii once, to scare the birds away. 

O’er his poor seeds set up, to leer and ogle, 

A raffish moon-face, stuffed with straw and hay, 

A Tattie-Bogle ; 

And rook and daw and stare their pinions spread 
Incontinent; for, so they judged the matter. 

Some scowling foe stood there, and off they fled 
With startled chatter, 

A week the portent stood in sun and rain 

And fluttered rags of dread. A sparrow, nathless, 

Whose nestlings cried, dashed down and snatched a 
grain, 

And got off scathless. 

Emboldened, back she flew; to such good end 
The others followed, craning and alarmful. 

To find the monster, if perhaps no friend, 

At least unharmful. 

To-day the bogle wags, a thing of jest 
And open scorn ; the very pipits mock it ; 

A jenny- wren, I ’m told, has built her nest 
In one torn pocket ! 

Heart of my heart, and so prove aught of awe 
That darkens on your path ; the buckram rogue 11 

Stand, when you face him, but a ghost of straw — 

A Tattie-Bogle 1 

* Scarecrow. Scots, 
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THE THREE-CARD TRICK. 


This was to the hatchet-nosed man 
who (as though involuntarily) had 
Although the last race on the pro- • pointed out an obvious defect in the 

’manipulations. . Seeming to be 


gramme had yet to be run the railway 
station that adjoined the course was 
already packed to discomfort with the 
crowd of those who had left early in 
order to avoid each other. When the 
train that had been waiting drew 
alongside the platform there was a 
considerable bustle ; but the individual 
whom (from his eosturne and general 
appearance) I will call the Complete 
Sportsman was nimble enough to secure 
a corner seat in a compartment that 
was* immediately filled. A couple of 
quiet-looking elderly men, wearing hard 
hats and field-glasses, took the corners 
on the far side and began to discuss 
the day’s events in under- 
tones. They: were followed 
by a' stout red-faced gentle- 
man in a suit of pronounced 
check, a curate (at sight of 
whom the Complete Sports- 
man elevated his eyebrov^s) 
and a hatchet-nosed indi- 
vidual in gaiters who looked 
like a vet. 

As the train started, “Bed- 
face, catching the eye of tho 
Complete Sportsman, smiled 
genially. “Nice bit o’ sport 
to-day, guv’nor,”he observed. 

- The person thus addressed 
agreed, a little nervously. ' 

“And ‘why shouldn’t we 
keep it up?” continued the 
other. He gazed round upon 
the company at large. “If 
so be as no gentleman here 
has any objection to winning 
a bit more.” 

Since no one offered any 
protest it appeared that no 
such prejudice existed. Bed- 
face, diving into the pocket of his check 
coat, produced cards and a folding 
board, “Then here goes!” said he. 
“ Who’s the Lady and Find the Woman. 
Half-a-quid on it every time against 
any gent as chooses to back his fancy] ” 

With an air of benevolent detach- 
ment he began- to shuffle three of the 
caifis face downwards upon the board. 
Still no one appeared willing to tempt 
fortune. 'The two quiet men’ in the 
far corner, after a hasty and somewhat 
contemptuous glance at Bed-face’s pro- 
ceedings, had resumed their talk and 
took no further heed of him. 

The cards fell, slid, were turned up 
and slid again under his nimble fingers. 

“ In the centre — and' there she is I ” — 
showing 'the queen. “ Now on the left, 
quite correct. Once more, thie time on 
the ri~^no, Sir, as you say, left again. 
Pity for you we weren’t betting on 
that round!” , r ^ ^ 


en- 
couraged by this initial success, he 
bent forward with sudden interest. 
“Don’t mind if I do have half-a-quid 
on it just once,” he said. 

It certainly seemed as though the 
Bed-faced man must be actuated by 
motives of philanthropy. Quite'a' con- 
siderable number of times did Hatchet- 
nose back his fancy, and almost always 
with success. The result was that 
perhaps ten or a dozen sovereigns were 
transferred* to his pockets from those 
of the bank. Even the curate was 
spurred , by the sight into taking a 
part~though he was only fortunate 



JExas^eraied Subsct'iber {havhu/ found six different numbers engaged). 
Well, what nxjmbebs HAVE you got?’’ 

;enough to find the queen on three 
occasions out of five. 

It was apparently this last circum- 
stance, and the ease with which he 
himself could have pointed out the 
errors of the reverend gentleman, that 
finally overcame the reluctance of the 
Complete Sportsman. He blushed, 
hesitated, then began to feel in his 
waistcoat pocket. 

“It looks easy enough,” he ventured 
dubiously. 

“ Easy as winkin’,” said the red-faced 
man. “At least to the gents in this 
carriage. Begin to wish I hadn’t pro- 
posed it.” ; ^ ' 

. , However,' he' didn’t show any signs 
of abandoning his amiable pursuit ; not 
eveff when the Complete Sportsman, 
haying assiduously searched all his 
pockets, produced a leather wallet and 
extracted thence a couple pf notes. 

“I’m afraid that I haven’t got any 


change,” he said in rather a disap- 
pointed tone. 

“ Perhaps,” suggested the card-mani- 
pulator, “this gentleman could oblige 
you.” 

It being obvious that Hatchet-nose, 
the gentleman in question, was fully 
able to do this out of his recent 
winnings, he had, of course, no excuse 
for hesitation. The two five -pound 
notes chauged hands ; and the Sports- 
man pocketed twenty half-sovereigns. 
Then he turned towards the cards with 
alacrity. The quiet couple in the 
corner had not been wholly unmindful 
of these proceedings. The ' slightest 
glance of amused and derisory intelli- 
gence passed between them as the Com- 
plete Sportsman plunged into the game. 

For the first two attempts 
he was successful. No sooner, 
however, did he settle to 
serious play, beaming with 
triumph at his good fortune, 
than it unaccountably de- 
serted him. He lost the two 
half-sovereigns that he had 
just won, and then another 
and another; till in the event 
he found himself no less than 
four-pounds-tenout of pocket. 

“ I — I seem somehow to 
have lost the knack of it,” 
he said, glancing round at the 
company with an air almost 
of apology. 

Bed-face was loud in his 
commiseration and encour- 
agements to proceed. ^‘Luck ’s 
bound to tuim,” he protested. 

The Complete Sportsman, 
however, seemed to have had 
enough. No amount of per- 
suasion could induce him to 
tempt fortune further, though , 
to do him justice, he appeared 
to take his rebuff in a philosophic sj)irit. 
Desisting at length from his good- 
humoured attempts, the proprietor of 
tile cards and board replaced them in 
his pocket and lit a cigar. 

“Ah, well, somebody’s got to lose, I 
suppose,” he said tolerantly, adding, as 
the train slackened speed, “By Jove, 
Vauxhall already ! I get out here. So 
long, all ! ” 

He was on the platform immediately. 
By a coincidence ’ as surprising as 
pleasant it appeared that Hatchet-nose 
and tho curate were also aligiiting. 
The three walked away together ; and 
the Complete Sportsman was left to 
share with the quiet couple a compart- 
ment in which there was now Ample 
room to stretch his : fawn,- coloured 
limbs. , , „ . . 

He did so with a-fsigh of relief, lean- 
ing back and smiling gently to himself 
as the train glided forward upon its 
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Mistress, “Why, Mary, isn’t this youe Sunday afternoon out? Aren’t you going for a walk this lovely day?*' 
]!^ ary .' ‘‘ Please, ’M, I ’d rather stay in. You see, most of the people out on a Sunday is couples, and I don’t like 


to be conspicuous.”. 

final stage. His recent misfortune 
appeared to trouble him not at all; 
indeed, as Waterloo was approached, 
the smile grew if anything more pro- 
nounced. He might have been think- 
ing about some subject that amused 
him greatly. 

Presently, turning towards his com- 
panions, he found the gaze of both the 
quiet men fixed upon him with a look 
of somewhat derisive compassion. It 
was apparent that the ease with which 
the Sportsman had been tempted into 
parting with his money bad excited at 
>once their pity and their contempt. 
Por a time he endured this regard in 
uneasy silence. Then, as the prelimi- 
nary jar of the brakes heralded Water- 
loo, he spoke. . . 

“I perceive, gentlemen,” said he, 
“ that you are apparently labouring 
under a delusion with regard to my 
part in the transactions that you have 
just .witnessed.”- 

“I was wondering,” returned the 
first of the quiet men, “how anyone, 
could . in these days be ,gplled l>y .so 
trRospaTent a set of rogues,” 


“Your wonder is, as I have said, 
misplaced. With regard to the persons 
who lately left us, the word transparent 
is, if anything, an understatement. The 
curate, the horsey stranger and the 
red-faced man were, of course, dis- 
credited before Noah entered the Ark.” 

“And yet,” said the quiet man, 
staring, “ we have this moment seen 
them take good money from you! ” 

“That,”' answered the Complete 
Sportsman as he prepared to alight, 
“is precisely where you make your 
mistake. The notes for which you 
saw me obtain change from one of the 
confederates, and of which change I 
lost less than half, were themselves — ” 
He paused, startled by the alteration 
that had taken place in the demeanour 
of the quiet men, who had risen 
simultaneously. The train had now 
stopped, and, glancing hastily over his 
shoulder, he saw that Eed-face and his 
companions, who must have continued 
their journey in another compartment, 
were now surrounding the door. 

For the first time the smile of the 
Complete Sportsman betrayed uneasi- 


ness. “ What — ^what does this moan ? ” 
he demanded. 

“ Merely,” said the first of the quiet 
men blandly, “ that your game is up. 
You uttered at least twenty of those 
notes on the course to-day, and we 
were bound to have you. My name is 
Inspector Pilling, of Scotland Yard, and 
these gentlemen are my colleagues. We 
are iSve to ono, so I suggest that you 
come quietly.” 

To the curate he added, as they 
entered a waiting taxi, “ Y'ou were 
quite right, George; the chance of that 
little score was a soft thing.” 

The comments of the Complete 
Sportsman are best omitted. We are 
not the author of Pyginalion, 

From the Great North of Scotland 
Eailway's advertisement in The Aber- 
deen Daily Journal : — 

“ A train will leave Aberdeen at 7.30 p.m. 
for Aberdeen.” 

Thus enabling the cautious Aberdonian 
to improve his mind by travel at a 
minimum of expense. 
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THE COMPLETE DRAMATIST. 

Introductory, 

I TAKE it that every able-bodied man 
and woman in this country wants to 
. write a play. Since the news first got 
about that Orlando What ’s-his-name 
made £50,000 out of ■ The Crimson 
Sponge, there has been a feeling that 
only through the medium of the stage 
can literary art find its true expression. 
The successful playwright is indeed a 
man to be envied. Leaving aside for 
the moment the question of super-tax, 
the prizes which fall to his lot are 
worth striving for. He sees his name 
(correctly spelt) on 'buses which go to 
such different spots as Hammersmith 
and West Norwood, and his name 
(spelt incorrectly) beneath the pKbfo- 
grapk of somebody else in The Illus- 
trated Butler, He is a welcome figure 
at the garden-parties of the elect, who 
are always ready to encourage, him hy 
accepting free seats for his play ; actqr- 
' managers nod to him ; editors allow 
him to contribute without charge to a 
symposium on the price of golf balls. 
In short he becomes a “prominent 
figure in London Society — and", if he 
is not careful, somebody will say so. 

But even the unsuccessful dramatist 
has his moments. I knew a young 
man who married somebody else’s 
mother, and was allowed by her fourteen 
gardeners to amuse himself sometimes 
by rolling the tennis-court. It was an 
unsatisfying life; and when rash ac- 
quaintances asked him what he did he 
used to say that he w^as reading for the 
Bar. Now he says he -is writing- a 
play — and we look round* the spacious 
lawns and terraces and marvel at the 
nm InaJast.one must have had. 

However, I assume that you who read 
this are. actually in need of the dibs. 
Your play must be not merely a good 
play but a successful one. How shall 
this success be achieved ? 

Frankly I cannot always say. If 
you came to me and said, “I am on 
the Stock Exchange, and bulls are going 
down,” or up, or sideways, or whatever 
it might be ; “ there 's no money to be. 
inade in the City nowadays, and ! want 
to write a play instead. How shall I 
do it?” — well, I couldn’t- help you. 
But suppose 3^011 said, “I’m fond of 
writing; my people always say my 
letters homo are good enough for Bunch. 
I ’ve got a little idea for a play about a 
man and a woman and another woman, 
and — but perhaps I ’d better keep the 
plot a secret for the moment, Anyhow 
it 's jolly exciting, and I can do the dia- 
logue all I’ight. The only thing- is, I 
don’t know anything about .liechnique 
^ and stagecraft and the three unities and 
I that sort of rot. . Can you- giye me a 


few hints ? ” Suppose you spoke^ to me 
like this, then I could do something for 
you. “My dear Sir,” I should reply 
(or Madam), “you have come to the 
right shop. Lend me your ear for 
a few weeks, and you shall learn just 
what stage-craft is.” And I should 
begin with a short homily on 

I. — Soliloquy. 

If you ever read your Shalcsjyeare — 
and no dramatist should despise the 
works of another dramatist; he may 
always pick up something in them which 
may be useful for his next plaj^ — if you 
ever read your Shalcspeare, it is possible 
that you have come across this 
passage : — . 

“ Enter Hamlet. 

Ham, To be, or not to be ” 

And so on in the same vein for some 
thirty lines. 

These few remarks are called a 
soliloquy, being addressed rather to the 
world in general than to any particular 
person on t h e stage. Now the obj ect of 
this soliloquy is The dramatist 

wished us to know the thoughts which 
were passing through Hamlet's mind, 
and it was the only ^vay he could 
think of in which to do it. Of course a 
really good actor can often give a clue 
to the feelings of a character simply by 
facial e.xpression. There are ways of 
shifting the eyebrows, distending the 
nostrils, and exploring the lower molars 
with the tongue by which it is possible 
to denote respectivelj^Suiprise, Defiance 
and Doubt. Indeed,- irresolution being 
the keynote of Hamlet's soliloquy, a 
clever player could to some extent indi- 
cate the whole thirty lines by a silent 
working of the jaw. But at the same 
time it would be idle to deny that he 
would miss the finer shades of the poet’s 
meaning. “ The insolence of office, and 
the spurns ” — to take only one line — 
would tax the most elastic face. 

So the soliloquy came into being. 
We moderns, however, see the absurdity 
of it. In real life no one thinks aloud 
or in ail empty room. The up-to-date 
dramatist must at all costs avoid this 
hall-mark of the old-fashioned play. 

What, then, is to be done ? If it be 
granted, first, that the thoughts of a 
certain character should be known 
to the audience, and, secondly, that 
soliloquy, or the habit of thinking 
aloud, is in opposition to modern stage 
technique, how shall a soliloquy be 
avoided without damage to the play? 

Well, there are more wa^^s than one; 
and now we come to what is meant by 
stage-craft. Stage-craft is the art of 
getting over these difficulties, and (if 
possible) getting over, them in a showy 
manner, so that- people .will say, “ How 
remarkable his stage-craft is for sO: 


I young- a writer,” when otherwise they 
mightn’t have noticed it at all. Thus, 
in this play we have been talking about, 
an easy way, of. avoiding Hamlet's solilo- 
quy would be for Ophelia to speak first. 

Oph. What are you thinking about, ; 
my lord? i 

Ham. I am wondering whether to ])e | 
or not to be, whether ’tis nobler in the 

mind to suffer 

And so on, till 3^011 get to the end, 
when Op/ifiZia might sa}^ “ Ah, 3'es,” or 
something non-committal of that sort. 
This would be an easy way of doing it, 
but it would not be the best wa5^, for . 
the reason that it is too easy to call 
attention to itself. What 3"Ou want is 
to make it clear that 3"Ou are conveying 
Hamlet's thoughts to the audience in • 
rather a clever manner. 

That this can now be done we have • 
to thank, the well-known inventor of . 
the telephone. (I forget his name.) • 
The telephone has revolutionised the- 
stage; with its aid you can convey ’ 
anything you like across the footliglits. 
In the old badly - made play it was ' 
frequently necessary for one of the 
characters to take the audience into ! 
his confidence. “ Having disposed of 
my uncle’s body,” ho would say to tlie 
stout lady in the third row of the stalls, 

“ I now have leisure in which to searcli 
for the will. But first to lock the door 
lest I should be interrupted by Harold. 
Wotnott.” In the modern well-con- 
structed play he simply rings up an 
imaginary confederate' and tells him | 
what he is going to do. Could any- • 
thing be more natural ? 

Let us, to give an example of how j 
this method works, go back again to 
the play we have been discussing. 

Enter Hamlet. He icalks quickly across ’ 
the room to the telephone, and takes 
up the receiver impatiently. 

Ham. Hallo ! Hallo ! I want double- 
nine — hal-Zo.' I want double -nine 
two — bal-ZoZ Double-nine two three, 
Elsinore . , . Double-7n'7i<?, yes , . . 
Hallo, is tliat you, Horatio ? Hamlet 
speaking. Er — to be or not to bo, 
that is tho question; ^YhetheL• ’tis 
nobler in the mind to suffer tho 
slings and arrows What? No, 

Hamlet speaking. What ? Aren’t you 
Horatio ? I want double-nine two 

three sorry. ... Is that you, ex- ’ 

change? You gavo me double-yZt’^, I 
want double-7iZ7ie . . . Hallo, is that ‘ 
you, Horatio? Hamlet speaking. To 

be or not to be, that is the What ? 

No, I said, To be or not to be . . . No, 
^be' — ]>e. Yes, that’s right. To be 
or not to be, that is the question ; . 

whether, ’tis nobler 

And so on. You see how effective it is, ; 
But there is still another way of | 
avoiding the soliloquy, which is some- ' 
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times used with good results. It is to 
let Hamlet, if that happens to be the 
name of your character, enter with a 
small dog, pet falcon, mongoose, tame 
bear or whatever animal is most in 
keeping with the part, and confide in 
this animal such sorrows, hopes or secret 
history as tlie audience has got to know. 
This has the additional advantage 
of putting the audience immediately un 
sympathy with your hero. **How 
sweet of him,” all the ladies say, “to 
tell his little bantam about it ! ** 

If you are not yet tired (as I am) of 
the Prince of Dejimarh, I will explain 
(for the last time) how a modern author 
might re> write his speech. 

Enter Hamlet icith Ms favourite 
hoar-lionnd. 

Ham. {to B.-H) To be or not to be — 
ah, Eido, Fido 1 

That is the question — eh, old Fido, boy? 
Whether ’tis nobler in — liow now, a rat ! 
Eats, Fido, fetch 'em — in the mind to 
suffer 

Tlie slings and — down, Sir! — arrows 
— put it down ! 

Arrows of— it, Fido; good old 
dog ■ 

And so on. Whicli strikes me as 
rather sweet and natural. A. A. M. 


‘‘SOCIETY'^ NEWS. 

The S.P.C.L.A. (Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Labour Agitators) 
has mooted a novel and, we consider, 
very far-seeing scheme. It is recog- 
nised now that a time must come when 
no State will be able to ship its un- 
desirables to another country, for tlie 
simple reason that the available dump- 
ing grounds will gradually be exhausted 
or refuse to be dumping grounds any 
longer. That is wliere the S.P.C.L.A. 
comes in with its proposal, whicli is to 
charter or, if necessary, build a 50,000- 
ton liner as an ocean hotel for the 
unfortunate exiles. This leviathan will 
bo coaled by lighters outside the three- 
miles limit and will ride the liigh seas 
for ever and a day. In the event of in- 
ternal disturbances (in the liotcl itself) 
another maritime hostelry will be char- 
tered, until — who knows— some day we 
may witness the almost unthinkable 
anomaly of a Labour Fleet. 

The kindly action of the N.L.E.S.E.O. 
(Navvies’ League for the Encourage- 
ment of Spectators at Eoadmending 
Operations) in providing deck chairs 
upon the pavement at a penny an hour 
is universally appreciated, and it is 
now no Uncommon thing to see a navvy 
taking a holiday and egging on his 
sturdy comrades to greater efforts from 
a seat marked “ Deadhead.” 

The S.P.S.K.K. (Society for* the 



Petty Officer of Patrol. “Hullo, you. What’s youh sum?” 

Sailor (returiiiny from revelry), “ ’Ow long ’ave you been busd? Jt’s wbotb plain 

ENOUGH ON MY CAP, AIN’t IT?’’ 


Promotion of Steam-heating in Kaffir 
Kraals) displayed a regrettable lack of 
judgment in choosing Christmas Day 
for the laying of its foundation pipe, 
Christmas being the South African 
midsummer. 

The D.M.S.P.T.O.H. (Dyspeptic Mil- 
lionaires’ Society for the Promotion of 
Their Own Happiness) is in urgent 
need of funds. 

At the unveiling of the statue to 
its founder by the S.I.D.E.I. (Society 
for Insisting on the Divine Eight of 
Iconoclasts) it is understood that 
several conversions w-ere effected 
through the conduct of a band of 
youthful enthusiasts who, faithful to 
their principles and unable to restrain 


tlieir zeal for the cause, rushed , at 
the newly -revealed inasterpicco and 
smashed it to atoms. 

The S.F.S. (Society for the Forma- 
t'on of Societies) and the S.F.S.F.S. 
(Society for the Formation of Societies 
for the Formation of Societies) are both 
doing splendid Avork. 

The Brokers, 

From a poster : — 

‘ ‘ Kew King’s Capital Invested by Rebels. ” 
In something safe, we hope. 

Commercial Candour. 

Notice in a gramophone shop - 
window ; — 

“Just Suitable for the Riveb.*-’ 





l^ew Proprietor of jpuhlic-liotm [that levies a fine for every swear-tocyrd), **.*Ere, Bill, that’s a pekny you owe to the pabsoh’s 
SWEAR-BOX.’* ' BilU “I 'd better do what I DOXE AFORE—PUT A ’aRF-CBOWN IN AND ’AVE A SEASON-TICKET.” 


THE SMILE OF THE SEA-KINGS. 

(A reflection on the recent Amateur Golf 
Championship at Sandwich suggested 
ly a study of the illustrated-papers.) 

They swung with the accurate grace of 
the clockwork at Greenwicii ; 

Their brassies unswervingly held to 
the line of the pegs ; 

Their chip-shots came down on the 
greens and mistook them for 
spinach, 

And stopped like poached eggs ; 

Not theirs the desire for the sand- 
pit, not theirs the inadequate legs. 

Or if ever they failed to lie moribund, 
dauntless the heroes 
Stooped down to impossible putts for 
a half or a v;in, 

Stooped down in voluminous knickers 
and all sorts of queer hose 
And stufifed the ball in, 

Like American packers of pig-meat, 

■ hard home to the flooi* of the tin. 


Having somehow offended Poseidon or 
else Aphrodite, 

' Got chucked from the fray, 

Passed forth till they left Mr. Jenkins 
sole lord of the hazardous bay. 

When the ultimate putt was holed out 
in' each notable duel 
How grandly they took it, remarking 
;* I think (or I guess) 

That the right man has conquered,’* not 
shouting that Portune was cruel. 
Not murmuring, Bless ! ” 

What a glory illumined their features 
when snapped by the popular Press I 

Full glad is the face of the earth when 
the vineyards are laden ; 

Loud laughs with innumerous laugh- 
ter in wreath upon wreath 
The ocean at Blackpool or Margate; 
most blithely the maiden 
Unfastens the sheath 
Of her mouth like the bloom of a 
musk rose, when Fangol has 
furbished her teeth ; 


Those things I admired ; but I wondered So fair was the smile of the sea-kings ; 
still more when the mighty, ‘ so sweet was thedookion 

The mystical thumpers of pills by the The faces of Hezlet and Ouimet and 

marge of the spray, ’ * most of- their peers . . • - , • 


When they passed from the contest, a 
smile with a sort of a hook on, 
Unclouded with tears ; 

It went slap through their cheeks 
down the fair-way and bunkered 
itself by their ears. 

And if e’er in the future, cast down from 
the promise of Heaven, 
Half-stymied by William, I grumble 
and groan at my fate 
When he captures the hole (and the 
game) with a pretty bad 7, 

Whilst my score is 8, 

And I bubble with impotent anger, 

. I seethe wifch tumultuous hate. 

Let me think of my album of photos, 
whose title is “ After,” 

All cut from the dailies ; it gives you 
most wonderful tips 
For producing without any pressure the 
right kind of laughter ; 

It gives you the grips 
And the stance of the teeth of the 
pins men, and how to get length 
from the lips. Eyoe. 

“ Hobbs Ibw b Bold c Pearson.” — Scotsman. 
Pearson ought really to be told that 
you* cannot, catch a man off his pads. 















A HOLIDAY TASK. 


Peime and Wae Ministee. “AIEAID I’VE LET YOU IN FOR RATHER AN AWKWARD JOB 
WITH THIS AMENDING BILL." 

Lord Geewb. “MY DEAR FELLOW, YOU’RE SO VERSATILE— WHY NOT SPEND THE 
REST OF THE RECESS MAKING YOURSELF, A BARON OR A BISHOP? THEN YOU COULD 
TAKE IT ON INSTEAD OF ME.’’ 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIA- 
MENT. 

{Exteacted feom the Diaey op 
Toby, M.P.) 

House of GominonSf Mondcuj, 

May 25. — “ Let the curtain ring 
down, Mr. Speaeee, and the 
sooner the better. It is a farce, 
and I think a contemptible farce,’* 

Thus Bonner — the farce 

being the Third Beading of the 
Home Buie Bill. 

The curtain had risen on a 
thronged and excited House. 

Were it the custom at the T. E. 

Westminster to put out notice- 
boards one might have borne the 
legend dear to the heart of the 
manager, “ Standing room Only.** 

Even late-comers among the 
peers were fain to stand by the 
doorway opening on the Gallery, 
where earlier birds had found 
twigs on which to sit. Overflow 
of Commoners into the side 
galleries gave the last touch to 
stirring scene presented but twice 
or thrice in history of a Session. 

Ordered business of sitting was 
the stage of the measure alluded Conjurer. “Ladies and gentlemen, I will now i>laoe this 
to in phrase quoted from Leader scroll in the hat, and in a few weeks 1 shall show you 
OP OppOSiTioi But. as ^vas testi- somethmg-or-somethmg which will surprise you. 

fled anew last Thursday, business ^ 
in House of Commons does not 
always run through expected 

’ responded in a few luminous, courteous 
sentences, which did not add a syllable 
of information beyond what had been 
reiterated in previous references to sub- 
ject. It was then that Bonner Law, 
with rare dramatic gesture, gave the 
command, “King down the curtain!’* 

“It is the end of the Act, bub not of 



Conjurer. “On the contrary, 
* Wish to Heaven I had ! ’* 


the 


gen llomcn . * ^ (^46* ide) 


through 
in 


courses. In strained temper of 
hour anything might happen, even 
a bout of fisticuffs. What actually 
did haippen was that within space of 
hour and a-half from Speaker’s taking 
the Chair, a period including the or- 
dinary Question-hour, Home Eule Bill 
was read a third time and carried over 
to House of Lords 
clieering crowd waiting 
Central Lobby. 

Speaker introduced sooth- 
ing note by frank confession 
that, when on Thursday ho 
invited Leader op Oppo- 
sition to state whether he 
approved , the outburst oC 
disorder among his followers 
which prevented their auth- 
orised spokesman being heard, 
he was betrayed into an 
expression lie ought not to 
have used.” Bonner Law 
“ gratefully accepted the ex- 
planation,” and eloquently 
extolled the character of the 
Speaker. ^ 

Speaker invited Premier 
to yield to insistent demand 
of Opposition and give further 
particulars with regard to the 
Amending Bill. The Pre- 
mier, always ready to oblige, neck.’" — Mr. William O'Beien, 



THE HOME BULB BABY. 


the play,’* he added amid loud 
cheers from host behind him, re- 
inforced this afternoon by arrival 
of recruits from North - East 
Derbyshire and Ipswich. “ The 
final Act in the drama will be 
played not in the House of Com- 
mons, but in tho country, and 
there, Sir, it will not be a farce.*’ 
Prime Minister, amid con- 
stant interruption from benches 
opposite, made short reply. Car- 
tain about to fall as directed when 
William O’Brien hurried to 
front of stage. Eeasonably e.x- 
pected that, having through forty 
years made strenuous fight for 
Home Eule, he was now about to 
sing a pman suitable to eve of final 
victory. On the contrary what 
he wished to remark, and like the 
Heathen Chinee his language was 
plain, was that, “ If the Bill be- 
comes an Act it will be born 
with a rope round its neck.” 

Home Eule for Ireland all very 
well. But nob Home Eule cum 
John Eedmond and sine William 
O’Brien. 

House listened with impatience 
to this tirade, calling again and 
again for the division. When it 
was taken it appeared that 351 
voted for Third Beading and 
274 against, a majority of 77. 
Bedmondites leaped to their feet 
and wildly cheered. Ministerialists did 
not respond to’ enthusiastic outburst. 
They were dumbly glad that a measure 
wrangled over for three sessions was 
out of the way at last, leaving behind, 
it is true, the shadow of an Amending 
Bill. ' ^ ‘ 

Business done . — Both Houses ad- 
journ for Whitsun recess. 
Commons resume 9ih of J unc ; 
Lords six days later. 


From an advertising 
tailor’s guarantee : — 

“If tliG smallest hole ai)pears 
after si.x months’ wear, wc will 
juako anotlicr absolutely froo.” 

It is a very kind ofl*er, but 
we would always rather find 
somebody wlio would mend 
the first liole. 


“It is an interesting fact that 
!Mr, Gidnoy (Marlborough) wont 
round the course in, approxi- 
mately, 97, which is, wo under- 
stand, a record for the Hungerford 
course, the bogey for which is 82,” 
Marlborough Times* 

Somebody must have done 
it in more than this. Per- 


‘If the Bill becomes an Act it will be born with a rope round its son ally we arc always good 

foracontnry. 
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THE MOUSE OF MYDRA. 

When Mr. Walford Sploshingfcon 
bought Hydra House we all hoped that 
beyond papering and painting, dabbing 
on a bit of plaster where it was needed, 
and grabbing the groundsel in the drive, 
he would^Uow it to remain in the state 
of old-world picturesqueness in which he 
had found it. We would not have ob- 
jected even if he had decided on having 
water laid on ; although this -.would 
be getting dangerously near our limit, 
as there was a dear old draw-well in 
the garden and one in the ripping old 
courtyard. * We were justly proud of 
the fact of , Hydra House- being the 
finest and purest example of -Tudor 
architecture in our corner of England. 


houses. In short, he did everything to 
outrage the decencies. He even carried 
his vandalisms out to the old gate- 
way. There he erected two Corinthian 
columns, and spanned them with the 
roof of a pagoda. It was a surprise 
to us that he retained the ancient 
name of Hydra House. We had ex- 
pected, even hoped, that he \vould 
change it to something ornate and 
vulgar, and so leave nothing to remind 
us of the old place of which we had 
all been so iond and proud. But one 
sunny morning a ^ sign-painter » began 
work on the Corinthian columns.* Gad- 
dingham and I did not, of course,* stand 
to watch him ; but, having occasion to 
pass the pagoda during the afternoon, 


as it happens, no one but you is in a 
position to decide. Passing your gate 
the other day, w^e-were both struck by 
the beauty of the gilt stencilling on the 
column on either side, more especially 
by the chaste, idea followed out in the 
ornarnentation’ of the initial letters — 
the H's.*’ They are, as I am conyinced 
you are aware, suggestive , of the letter 
“ M,'" and this it is that has led to the 
little difierence between my friend and 
myself. I hold the opinion that this 
suggestion is intentional, and that in 
giving' your instructions to the deco- 
rator's artist you had in mind the 
celebrated Mouse of Mydra. My friend, 
whose strong point, I regret to say, 
is not history, confessed ignorance of 
this famous animal, .and I had to en- 


111 uuL Ljuiuci ui jcjugiana. I happened upon Sploshingbon himself, tnis lamous animal, .ana 1 Had to en- 
Vv^ben I say “ we ” I mean the Weather- standing in the middle of the road, lighten him there and then by telling 
spoons, .the Malcomson-Pagets,' Gad- poising his head this -way and that, ; him how the sagacious little creature 
din eh am.- and one or two. ' 


dingham,- and one or two 
others, and myself. It was 
as near to being a mansion 
as it is reasonable to expect 
a house to be without its 
being actually a mansion; 
and there was a romance 
in its very name that com- 
pelled our reverence. The 
first owner — the ancestor in 
a direct line of tiie gentle- 
man who, because of the 
increased cost of petrol com- 
bined with the Undeveloped 
Land Tax, was obliged to 
sell it to Mr. Walford Splosh- 
ington, the highest bidder — 
was one of those fine fellows 
who in the spacious days 
of Elizabeth did so much 
towards making England 
what she is to-day, or rather what 
she was until the G^eral Election of 
1906. On one of his voyages of adven- 
ture he visited the Hydra Islands, in 
the Gulf of .ffigina, where he became 
enamoured of the daughter of a vine- 
yard proprietor. As she heartily recip- 
rocated his affection, he married her, 
and, bringing her home to England, 
installed her as mistress of a brand-new 
home presented to him by a grateful 
Queen a.nd country. Given a similar 
set of circumstances, ninety-nine out of 
any hundred newly-married men would 
have done as he did, and called it Hydra 
House. 

But Mr. Walford Splosliington dis- 
appointed us.. He did more^: he grieved 
us; he insulted our instincts, senti- 
mental and artistic, and he ofi'ended 
our eyes. He filled in the dear old 
wells. He mutilated the Tudor garden 
out of all semblance of a Tudor garden, j 
He enlarged windows and made 
bays of them. He painted a vivid 
green all the exposed timbering that- is. 
the characteristic feature of Tudor 



TO BEIGHTEN UP THE BOYAL ACADEMY. 

and quite obviously lost in admiration 
of ten six-inch gilt letters, five on eacli 
column. 

The five on the left-hand column 
made up the mystery word ** Mydra." 
Those on the right constituted “ Mouse." 

Of course, I got it right almost the 
moment I had passed. What I had 
taken to be an “ M " in each word was 
merely a highly-ornamental “ H " with 
its horizontal bar sagging in the centre 
with the weight of its grandeur. There 
had never been a name on the gate in 
the whole history of Hydra House, but 
we agreed that Sploshington felt that 
after all his vandalism no one would 
recognise the place unless he labelled 
it, and, of course, he was unequal to 
providing a plain, unassuming label. 

Then Gaddingham and I took coun- 
sel together, and we decided that I 
should write a nice letter to Sploshing, 
ton. This is what I wrote: — 

Deak Sie*, — I trust you will pardon 
the liberty I am taking -in writing to 
you, but a friend of mine and I have 
made a small bet on a question which, 


saved the life of the King 
of Mydra by nibbling at 
his ear while he slept one 
night, all unconscious of 
an outbreak of fire in the 
palace, thereby rousing him 
in time to enable him to 
make his escape. And how, 
in gratitude, the King de- 
creed that every family in 
his realm should on every 
1st of April — the date of 
the fire — ^receive three bar- 
ley loaves, a Dutch cheese, 
and a stoop of ale; and 
every child be given a pink 
sugar-mouse. My friend, 
however, holds to the opin- 
ion that the resemblance of 
the ** H " to an M " is 
merely accidental. x\s we 
have both backed our fancy, as the 
saying is, to the extent of five shillings, 
we shall be grateful if you will settle 
the little dispute for us. 

Yours faithfully, F. Melbush. 

We had no fear that Sploshington 
would know that Mydra and its king 
and its mouse were as apocryphal as 
Mrs, Ilarris ; but his reply exceeded our 
wildest expectations. This is it : — 

Deab Sib, — I am obliged by your 
letter, and am pleased to inform you ^ 
that you have won your bet. The I 
resemblance of the II " to an “ M " is 
not accidental, as I had the incident of 
the Mydra Mouse in my mind when 
giving my directions to the artist. It 
may perhaps be of further interest to 
you to know that on every 1st of April 
it is my intention to present every 
working-class family in this parish 
with three four-pound loaves, a Dutqh 
cheese, and a gallon, of six ale; and 
every child with a pink sugar-mouse. 

Faithfully yours, 

Walford Sploshington. 
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Little Girl (in disgrace, to Mother as she enters nursery). “Do you love me, Mummy?’* Mother. “Yes, eaeling,” 

Little Girl. “Do you love me very much?” - Mother. “Of course, darling.” ' 

Little Girl. “Well, I’ve frown my pudden under the table.” 


NOT A LINE. 

Dear Sir, I shall not write a line to-day, 

Though many subjects merit my attention. 

To take one instance only, there is May 

(The month) ‘at present in her last declension. 

Lord, what a dance she leads us on her May-toos, 

And spoils the beans and ruins the potatoes. 

The gloomy gardener stands and counts the cost, 

His once proud thoughts to slieer depression 
turning. 

Darkly he marks the intempestive frost, 

' ' Though the laburnum still keejps on laburning, 

And though the rose renews her ancient story 
And bursts her bonds and blazes in her glory. 

No, Sir, I shall not write a single line, 

Not though the Tories storm with angry lips 
which 

Salute the serried ranks of the combine 

With shouts of “'journ, *journ, ’journ” or howls 
for Ipswich. 

These do not stir m.e, and I see, unheeding, 

The Home Eule Bill receive its hundredth reading. 

As for my dogs, at any other time — 

One is a massive hound and three are particles — 
They might proyo!^e a stave or two of rhyme. 

Or shine in prose and be described in articles. 

But, if I owned the swift melodious Meynell, 

■ To-day I would not write .about my kennel. 


The woes of butlers and the ways of cooks, 

The contumely of wives, the scorn of daughters ; 
Golf, too, and tennis, or reviews of books ; 

Breezes and bees and trees and rippling waters, 
All these are writable, but I, Sir, shun them — 

Take thirty lines : I *ve been and gone and done them 1 


ALL SQUARE. 

“A banker's business,” the cashier explained, “is to 
borrow money from one customer and lend it to another.” 

I smiled an innocent smile. 

” To me, for instance,” 1 suggested. 

“No, not to you. The general state of your account 
does not warrant an overdraft.” 

I bowed respectfully and promised to be careful. , 

As a matter of fact it has been eStremely difficult. They 
keep a little book which tells them exactly how much I have 
got left. At the end of last year it was 25. Until the 
beginning of this month I let it stand at that ; then I grew 
restive and' ordered a new cheque-book. The cashier's eyes 
glistened as he handed it over. “ Thirty, I suppose,” he said 
sarcastically. I'thanked him and withdrew. Half-a-crown 
aside ; balance nothing. 

Yesterday I wfent in and wrote out a cheque. Meanwliile 
the cashier disappeared into the back regions. Perhaps he 
went to make sure how I stood, but I am certain he knew 
all the time. On his return the cheque was ready. 

“ I 'm just off for a tour round the world,” I said. “ You 
might take care of this till I come back,” and I handed him the 
cheque-book. Then I drew out two shillings and fivepence. 
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ANOTHER iMFORMATION BUREAU. 

To-day’s Phoblems and the Eeplies 
TO Them. 

The Cost of Ennoblement.— A Loveh of 
Art.— A Yeby Natural Inquiry.— The 
Oaks. — ^A Remarkable Old Master. — A 
Delicate Trial of Tact. — Old Books. — 
Mr. IQplinu. 

The Cost of Ennoblement. 

Canyon tell meiuliat I sJionld have 
to pay to become a marquis^ My 
loije has a gi'cat desiremio he a mar- 
chioness before slie dies. Is there the 
title of marchioness in any other 
country besides England ? I mean, 
do you think I could get it done in, 
say, Turkey or some place in need of 
money ? . Not America, I suppose ? 
Anything you can tell me about it 
lailt be nseful and will earn our 
gratitude. — H. F. G. {Bedford Park). 

The market price of a marquisate 
at^this moment 'is’ £150,000. A few 
questions are asked. ' It; is not usual to 
inake‘“a commoner a marquis at one step. 
There afe-no Turkish’- marquisates, nor 
any yet in Albania, but as one never 
knows what that country may bring 
forth perhaps it would be wise to wait 
a little. America confers no titles of 
such importance as marquis, but a 
dental degree is not difiScult to obtain 
at, say, Milwaukee. Tammany has its 
bosses, but that title carries with it no 
distinction for the wife. 

A Lover of Art. 

Gan you, tell me ivJiere the best 
choppers are to be obtained and what 
are the most valuable pictures in the 
Tate Gallery ? — F. W. M. {Chelsea). 

There are excellent chopper shops 
near Smithfield. Opinions differ as to 
the best pictures in the Tate Gallery, 
individual taste being a powerful factor 
in the making of a choice, 

A Very Natural Enquiry. 

Canyotc tell me xchere I can pro- 
cure a book which instructs one how 
to ivrite a szoccessful revue ? I have 
quite a lot of spare time just noiu and 
wish to add to my income. — K. M. 
{Homertoji). 

We do not know that one has yet 
been published, but doubtless many are 
in preparation. We advise you to 
write to the Eevue King, Mr. Max 
Pemberton, who is always delighted 
to answer letters and is the soul of 
courtesy ; or to Mr. Alfred Butt, who 
has plenty of time on his hands. 

The Oaks. 

Will you kindly give me some facts 
about the race called the Oaks ? It is 
to settle a bet, I have always under- 


stood that the Oaks is a race run two 
days after the Derby ccs a kind of 
consolation for those horses zvhich 
wez'e unplaced in the Derby ; but a 
friend says that he believes I am 
mistaken and that the Oaks is for 
three-year-old fillies. — 31. S. {Hartle- 
pool). 

Your friend, I am told, is right. You 
must have been confusing oaks with 
acorns. 

A Eemarkable Old Master. 

I have a picUi/re tvhich my friends 
tell me is either by Leonardo da 
Vinci or Bembbandt. May I send 
it to you for your opinion, and if so, 
tvhai guarantee have I that I shall 
see it again?— tW.F. G. {Woohoich). 

^ From your description of your pic- 
ture we imagine it to be one of those 
on which these two clever artists colla- 
borated. It would, however, be wiser 
to take it to one of the experts than to 
bring it to a noisy and restless news- 
paper office. We recommend, either 
Sir Sidney Colvin, Sir Charles 'Hol- 
ROYD or Sir Claude Phillips. As a 
precaution against the negligible risk 
mentioned in the second^ part of your 
query we advise you, when submitting 
the picture to these gentlemen, to have 
it chained to your body. 

A Delicate Trial op Tact. 

The other day I had lunch loith 
an uncle ivith whozn I wish to be 
on the best of terms. I should say 
that he fancies himself as a judge 
of wine. We went to a restaurant 
and he ordered champagne, tvhich 
came, already opened, in an ice- 
basket. When the wine was poured 
out he tasted it, smacked his lips and 
said'i ** That ’s perfect ! What a 
bouquet! What an aroma F' . J 
sipped and found it most vilely 
corked. I also noticed ihat~ the 
waiter teas grinning, and I then 
realized that he kneiu it too, and that 
toe had been given a bottle which 
someone else had rejected. What teas 
lio do? If I told my uncle that the 
wineivas corked he would be furious 
to have been detected in an error of 
judgment. If I did not drink it he 
ivould be furious too. If I did drink 
it I should be sick, and I should also 
be a fool in the eyes of the ivaiter. If 
nothing teas said the restaurant peopfle 
would profit by their low trick. Mean- 
while uncle was sipping and beaming. 
—P. E. L. {Norbiton). 

.. Your problem is a very interesting 
one and we should find it easier to 
answer if you had told us what you 
actually did. To rise suddenly, appar- 
ently for the pui’pose of flinging your 


arms round your uncle’s neck in a 
spasm of affection, and at the same 
time to sweep from the table the bottle 
and both glasses seems to us the course 
which possesses most elements of tact. 
The circumstance that you were in- 
spired by admiration and love would 
mitigate your uncle’s wrath, and a new 
and sound bottle could quickly be ob- 
tained. We admit that the restaurant 
would remain unpunished; but then 
that is a restaurant’s mHier. 

Old Books. 

I have recently turned up in a 
loft the folloiuing hooks : “ Complete 
’ Farrier,'" Law's ** Serious Call," 
Bobinson Crusoef Wesdey" s 
Hymns," *^The Shipiureck," by 
Falconer, iivo odd volumes of The 
Spectator,” and PRENDEBdAST's 
“ Sermons." All are very old, dirty 
and worm-eaten, and I feel sure must 
therefore be very vahcable. Can you, say 
tvhat I am likely to get for them from 
a good dealer ? — E. G. {Croydon). 

Fourpence for the lot. 

Mr. Ktplino. 

Kindly tell me if the Mr. Kibling 
who has been making such a splendid 
speech about theCabinet and their mer- 
cenariness and the treacherous nature 
of the Irish is the same Mr. Killing 
tvho wrote The BecessionaV" and 
“ Withozit Benefit of Clergy " ? Some 
one here says that he is, but I doubt 
it. — A. L. D. {Swindon). 

We are making enquiries. 


HULLO, BEDROOM SCENE! 

When Elizabeth presented me with 
my first safety razor we were both ex- 
tremely hopeful about the future. ’ She, 
fresh from the influence of a chemist’s 
assistant, was convinced that breakfast 
would receive my attentions at more 
nearly its ojBScial hour ; while I, reading 
folded eulogies that had nestled mid 
the dismembered parts of the razor 
itself, was looking forward to quite ten 
minutes extra in bed each morning. 

Incidentally we were both 'disap- 
pointed. 

For some time everything went well. 
And then the disused razor blades began 
to collect ! 

Now, one of the duties of our seventh 
housemaid (the seventh this year) was 
to light gas and things in the bed- 
rooms when it became dark. And one 
evening, when she was groping about 
with her hands and snatching at things 
on the dressing-table in the hope of 
finding matches, she clutched a group 
of discarded razor-blades by mistake, 
strewed them and her blood over 
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Elizabetli's best blue carpet, and gave 
notice the next morning. 

^^NoWj what is to be done?*' said 
Elizabeth next day as she sat on the 
floor and massaged the blue Axminster. 

“ No housemaid, and a bedroom carpet 
disguised as a third-rate murder clue.’* 

“Either get a red carpet, or apply 
for your next housemaid to a Society 
for Destitute Aristocrats, blue blood 
guaranteed,” I suggested. 

Elizabeth left ofl: massaging and 
gazed searchingly at the murder clue. 

“ All because you didn’t throw away 
those wTetched razor blades,” she said. 
“Hnghie, I hate youl Throw them 
away at once ! ’* 

“ Unhate me first,” I stipulated. 

Elizabeth unhated me, rulEing my 
newly-made hair in the process. 

It took but two strides to reach the 
dressing-table; it was the vrork of 
hardly one minute to collect that ever- 
growing herd of assertive “has beens,” 
and then ... I began to wonder where 
I was going to throw them. 

"Where did one generally throw away 
things ? Out of the window ? 

I turned my head away in horror. 
Who was I that I should shower razor 
blades on that passing archdeacon ? 

The waste-paper basket ? 

My housemaid’s life was too valuable. 

The dust-bin ? 

But there again the dustman might 
delve ; the Employers’ Liability Act is 
a tricky business and I am only insured 
against my own death — which always 
seems to me silly. 

“Look here,” I said, “it’s not so 
easy to throw these things away as you 
appear to think. Where am I to throw 
them ? ” 

Elizabeth opened her mouth to sug- 
gest places. Then she shut it again with- 
out speaking and became thoughtful. 

“Yes,” she admitted at length, “it 
is a little difficult. One can’t even 
bury them in the garden in case they 
should damage the potatoes.” j 

“There,” I cried triumphantly — 
“ they ’ve floored you too ! ” 

Elizabeth gathered together her pails 
and sponges and held out a hand to be 
helped up. 

“ Not at all,” she said. “ All you ’ve 
got to do is to put them in a cardboard 
box and make them into a nice parcel, 
and I *11 write a label. 

“Now,” she said, when she had 
finished attaching it, “let’s take the 
dogs for a walk, just to the end of the 
road. This parcel contains things that 
are dangerous to the public welfare, 
doesn’t it? Very well, then, I shall 
make sure that it’s taken into safe 
custody by the nearest policeman.” 

“Look here, Elizabeth,” I said 
firmly, “ I ’ll have nothing to do with 



your silly ass tricks. If we draw blood 
from the police ” 

“Oh, that’ll be all right,” she 
remarked cheerfully as we reached the 
end of the road. “We shan’t wait to 
explain. Quick I There is a policeman 
coming! Here’s the parcel. Put it 
down iust at the bottom of the letter- 
box.” 

As I stooped with it, “ He won't get 
hurt,” said Elizabeth. “He’ll open it 
too gingerly to cut himself. He '11 think 
it 's a bomb.” 

“Why?” said I. 

And then first I saw the writing on 
the label. It said, Votes fob Women. 


“IPSWICH 

ELECTION 

RESULT. 

Words and Music of 

DON’r YOU MIND ir, IIONKV/ 

“ Ueynolds posfer. 

This has cheered Mr. Mastebman up a 
good deal. 

“ Ho loft to his eldest sen to devolve as an 
heirloom his picture by Velasquez of a girl 
with a bird on her finger and a boy and a 
basket of limes and to the Foundling 
Hospital. * ^ — Times, 

No doubt the Hospital will be grateful 
for its three legacies. 
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A GREAT OCCASION- 


As ^vas anticipated by the promoters 
of the teicentenaiy celebration of the 
discovery of Logarithms, to be held 
next July, tlie application for tickets 
has been over'whelming. Tlie Albert 
Hall, Olympia, and the White City, 
each of ^vhicll in turn was selected for 
the place of meeting, have been suc- 
cessively abandoned as inadequate, and 
it has now been decided to roof in the 
whole of Hyde Park. Even with the 
huge amount of accommodation thus 
available it is feared that many millions 
will have to be turned aw-aj^ 

Excursion trains will be run from all 
parts, and the advanced bookings are 
already said to have eclipsed the record 
for the Cup Einal. 

The whole period of the celebi*ation 
will be regarded as a public holiday, 
and the Stock Exchange will be closed. 

Some idea of the entertaining char- 
acter of the festival will be gathered 
from the following al^stracts from the 
preliminary programme, a copy of 
wliicli we have had tJie privilege of 
inspecting. . . 

The ceremony will open to ilie strains 
of Sir Edwin Elgar’s Lo(jaritlimlc 
Symphony, composed specially for the 
occasion. 

Among the papers to be read in il^e 
course of the proceedings we note : — 

“ State- aided Logaiithms,” by Mr. 
Lloyd George. 

“ Shakspearb’s indebtedness to tho 
Logaritlim,” by Sir Sidney Lee. 

“ The Logarithm in relation to 
Federal Home Eulo,” by Mr, P. S, 
Oliver. 

“My Favourite Logaritlnn,” ])y Mr, 
T. P. O’Connor. 

“Logs I have Boiled,” by Mr. C. K, 
Shorter. 

“The Logaritlnn at the Olympic 
Games,” by Mr. Theodore Andrea 
Cook. 

“The Logaiithm in the Home,” by 
Mr. Gordon Selfridge. 

“The Logarithm in the Nursery,” 
by “ Amit-Louisa ” (of Tips for Tots). 
“Logs and the Higher Criticism,” 

[ by Sir Oliver Log. 

! “ Logarithms and the Hire System,” 

by Lord Catesby of Droll. 

“The Paradox of Logarithms,” by 
Mr. G, X. Chesterton. 

“ Logarithms and the Animal World,” 
by the Editor of The Spectator. 

Mr. John Masefield will recite a 
poem, entitled “ The Log of the Widow’s 
Cruise.” 

An interesting contrast to the flood 
of eulogy will be supplied by Sir 
Almroth Wright, who, taking the 
view that the simplicity with whiclp 


logarithms can be handled is leading 
tl^e nation inevitably towards mental 
atrophy, will introduce the question, 
“ The Logarithm : is it a Public 
Menace ? ” 

The programme will conclude with 
a costume ball, at which everybody 
present will be disguised as a different 
logarithm. 

THE WAY OUT- 

I CAREFULLY Searched througli all 
my pockets for the third time. 

“ Smithers,” I said, “ I have lost my 
railway ticket.” 

“ Not really ? ” replied Smithers, 
scarcely looking up from his news- 
er, “ Have another look.” 
had another look. I looked in my 
hat-band, in the turned-up bottoms of 
my trousers, and in the hole in my 
handkerchief. “No,” I said firmly, 
“it’s gone!” 

“ Extraordinary thing ! ” 

“I have no doubt,” I continued, 
“that the railway company are in some 
way to blame for it, but for the moment 
I cannot quite fix the responsibility. 
Let us view the matter bravely. We 
are now within a few miles of our 
destination ; in a short time w^e shall 
be asked to produce our tickets ; wliat 
are we to do ? ” 

“ I shall give mine up.” 

“ Smithers,” I said, “ there is a 
selfish callousness about your reply 
whicli I do not like. A crisis in the 
life of another evidently does not move 
yon.” 

“ You can, I presume, pay again ? ” 
“No,” I said, “I have an absurd 
2Drejudice against paying twice for tlie 
same thing; I inherit it from a great- 
aunt on my mother’s side.” 

^ “Then you’d better exiilain to tlie 
ticket-collector.” 

“ Explanations are a sign of mental 
and moral weakness.” 

“ AVell, I ’ve nothing more to suggest. 
You ’ll have to pay again,” 

“ I shall not pay again,” I replied, 
taking the paper gently from him. “ I 
am a man and an Englishman; and 
Englishmen are not to be intimidated.” 

“Do you think,” I continued, “that 
you could hold the collector in conversa- 
tion while I glide imperceptibly from 
the ]precinets of the station ? ” 

“I’m perfectly sure I couldn’t.” 

“I was afraid not,” I said sadly; 

“ that would require imagination, tact, 
pluck, adroitness^ in .all of which com- 
modities, my dear Smithers Well, 
no doubt it *s a .good thing nature 
doesn’t mould us all alike.” 

“ No doubt, else your handicap would 
not be 16 , while mine is scratch.” 

“ Golf is not life,” I answered. “ But 


I will tax your genius a little less. 
Could you for a few moments look 
like a director of the line or a foreman 
shunter, or something of that sort? ” 

“ I could try.” 

“Then,” I said cheerfully, “we will 
bluff the collector — bluff him into 
believing we are that which we are not. 
Many peojple go through life like that. 
It is quite simple. All we have to do 
is to stroll up the station looking as 
much like commercial or mechanical 
desj)ots as possible ; give a kindly smile 
of condescension to the ticket- collector, 
make a casual remark about the work- 
ing of the coupling rods, and pass out 
of the station.” 

“ Yes,” said Smithers. 

“ Is that all you have to say ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Smithers. 

“ I see how it is,” I said, taking my 
golf clubs out of the rack as the train 
pulled uj). “ You have no stomach for 
it.; the spice of adventure it contains 
does not appeal to you. Well, so 
much for modern civilisation. I will 
go through alone with it; pray, if you 
wish, detach yourself from me until we 
are out of the station,” 

I sprang out and Jiurried up tlie 
platform; a servant of the company 
\vas in waiting. 

“Tickets, please,” he said coldly — 
unnecessarily coldly, I thought. - • 

I smiled. “I am glad to see,” I 
observed genially, “ that on my line at 
i any rate even the commander-in-chief 
cannot pass the sentries unchallenged. 
Your sense of duty shall not go un- 
rewarded; let me have your card.” 

He stared at me stonily. 

“ Don’t you recognise me?” I asked, 
“Tickets, ^ffease,” he repeated. 

T have never seen a face so lacking 
ill that gracious trustfulness which is 
at once the jiride and the adornment 
of the normal ticket-collector. I think 
in his youtli lie must have committed 
a murder or robbed an orchard, for 
the sliadow of a crime seemed to hang 
over him. I felt instinctively that he 
was not fit to jilay tho part I ho.d 
allotted to him. 

I looked liack. Smithers was pluckily i 
doing up his bootlace several yards • 
away” a tactless grin seemed to desolate 
liis features. The grin decided me. 

“ Smithers,” I called, “ hurry up with : 
the tickets ; the insjiector is waiting 
for them. Good day, inspector.” 

And I walked briskly from the ! 
station. 


“ One hundred and seventy started out, the 
number including the best of the English 
Xdayers and the entire American continent.’^ 
Montreal -Gazette. 

If this is so America was hardly wortli 
discovering. 





*' • I V ^\]V\ 

Long-suffering Vegetarian Lodger, xiiouelf. to oook tue cateewllars in future, Mr?. Okuge. I eat them.’* 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Bunch's Staff of Learned Clerhs,) 

Tnii: dry sticks, as it were, of The Bale Fire (Hutchin- 
son) are uot very cunningly laid, with the result that from 
a spectacular point of view the conflagration fizzles out rather 
tauioly. But there are so many bright i>assages in the book 
and so many sympathetic sketches of characters that I can- 
not help wisliing the Fraskhs (Hugh and Mrs.) had either 
written a longer story depending completely on the inter- 
play of temperament, or else liuilt more carefully on their 
melodramatic substructure. For though Captain Mayhune, 
the villain of the piece, is tlie proprietor of a gaming-hell 
and terrorises Lady Trague with a piece of blotting-paper 
on which may be read a portion of her letter to a young 
man whom she indiscreetly though innocently adores, 
nothing very serious comes of his machinations, and our 
interest in the book is mainly confined to the emotional 
relations between Sir GharleSy a fussy elderly martinet, his 
too young wife, and Maisie, her seventeen-year-old step- 
daughter, who varies from deeper moods to those of a silly 
and self-willed child. Then there is Captain Maylmne 
himself, a man of good impulses and evil, in whom, some- 
how or other, though never without a struggle, the evil 
ahyays triumphs. Other characters are rather jerkily 
introduced, amongst whom a family of good-natured and 
thoroughly **nice’* Americans, who Iielp to straighten 
things out and bring x)eople to a better understanding, are 
most conspicuous. But that piece of blotting-paper! If I 
were a stationer and kept a circulating library, I think I 


sliould try to turn an honest penny l)y selling sand to my 
customers along with their packets of linen- wove and bliic- 
' black writing - fluid. “ Simple, effective, and leaves no 
chance to the blackmailer,” 

It is pleasant to receive in this ago of realism a novel 
that is frankly romantic. Miss KAvn-BMiTn in Three against 
the iVorld (Chapman and IIald) colours up life with lavish 
brush. We liave a returned convict who fiddles in the rain for 
the benefit of dancing village children ; wo have impresarios 
wlio stand at the doors of inns and bear him thus fiddling ; 
an untidy heroine who speaks in gasps and gurglings ; 
and a lover who goes to literary parties in London and 
therefore (the inference is implied by the author) falls in 
love with two ladies at once. Such a novel is refreshing 
after the mathematical accuracy with which dorks, bar- 
maids and politicians are perpetually presented to us by 
our novelists, but I am not at all sure that Miss Kavk- 
Smith is wise in trusting our credulity too far. Tliere was 
a day when one would have accompanied her Tramping 
Methodist anywhere, but of late years that promise has not 
been fulfilled, and her last novel is, I think, distinctly her 
poorest. I like her afl'ection for Sussex, her catalogue of ! 
Sussex nanses, the fine colour of her descriptive work ; but 
her story is on the present occasion too obviously arranged 
behind the scenes. One can see the author working again 
and again for the romantic moment, and scenes that^should 
have convinced and wrung the reader’s heart (always eager 
;to be wrung) liave in their appearance some suspicion 
of the paint and paste-pot of tlio cheaper drama. 1 hope 
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tbab Miss Kate-Smith will get back ia ber ncEfc book to I Tbese are drawn from 


her earlier strength and sincerity. 

That Second Nature (Duckworth), which John Tjravehs 
has in mind, is the innate sense of obligation which compels 
a gentleman to be a gentleman, whatever else he may be, 
in all that he does, says, thinks, eats, drinks and wears. 
The family of Westfield went back to times past remem- 
bering, and it came a little hard to the descendant of such 
a stock to have to choose his wdfe from among women who 
had done time or else to lose that legacy by the help of 
which alone he could hope to keep up the ancestral castle 
as a going concern. But so it was, p 
by reason of the testamentary caprice | 
of a spiteful uncle ; and the position 
was not eased by the special condition 
for publicity, designed to bring it 
about that the family records, which 
began proudly in Doomsday Book, 
should conclude ignominiously in The 
Daily Mail. For /fm, always the 
gentleman, there was choice only 
between the devil of poverty or the 
deep sea of the Prisoners* Aid Society. 

He resorted to the latter (refusing Suf- 
fragettes), and cams by Joan Murphy 
for wdfe who, with all her excellent 
capacity, was no lady. Manslaughter, 
however, may be a venial crime and 
physical beauty is a very saving grace, 
and, as these things all happened in 
the earliest chapters, I readily fore- 
saw an ultimate end of the happiest 
nature and a solution of all difficulties 
worked out in defiance of the pro- 
babilities. A disappointed prophet is 
a captious critic and, the story turn- 
ing out quite otherwise, I was very 
much on the alert for latent faults. 

Of these I found none. True, I did 
not altogether like Jim Westfield^ but 
then I doubt if I was altogether 
meant to. Furthermore I give many 
extra marks to the author (as to 
whose sex, by the way, I have in my 
ignorance had moments of doubt) for 
moving the scene to India and thus 
giving substance and colour to a very 
remarkable love-story, while at the 
same time assisting his original theme 
with the subtle comparison, rather hinted at than dwelt 
upon, of caste. 

^ Pot-Touni Mixed hy Tivo (Smith, Eldee) is a book to 
live with, but not to be read at a sitting. After spending 
some hours with Mrs. 0 . W. Earle and Miss IEIthel Case 
I found that my critical palate was unequal to the demands 
of so liberal and varied a banquet ; and when I had finished 
a poem by Mr. Masefield, and found that it was followed 
by a recipe for cucumber soup, I wanted badly to laugh out 
loud. My advice, therefore, to readers is to take a snack 
from time to time, but not to make a square meal of it. 
While dissenting from some of Mrs. Earle*s opinions— I 
do not, for instance, think that the paper she mentions is 
“ the best of all evening papers *’ — there is no getting away 
from her sincerity or from a certain indefinable charm 
which prevents her from causing irritation even when she 
is proclaiming her very pronounced views. Miss Case, the 
other mixer, supplies some really valuable hints on gardens. 


succinctly enough. The only fault to be found with her is 
that in her efforts to be a pot-pourrist she occasionally finds 
it easier to mix than to blend. With each chapter we are 
furnished with various recipes which should, at any rate, 
gladden the heart of all vegetarians. Even I, whom Mrs. 
Earle possibly would think a heretic, am prepared to take 
my chance with salsify scallops, walnut pie and hominy 
cutlets. 

The Magic Tah of Harvanger and Yolande (Mills and 
Boon) is set forth by a ne.w scrivener, to wut, one G. P. 

Baker, in more than ordinarily 
flamboyant Wardour Street English. 
Harvanger y a Shepherd, hies forth on 
his Quest for the Best Thing in the 
W^oiid. It turneth out in sooth to 
be Love and Yolande. Perhaps Mr. 
Baker, an easy prey to the magic of 
jolly old words, has let himself do a 
little too much embroidery to the 
square inch of happening. There are 
indeed some good fights, though, by 
reason of this excess of embroidery, 
they are a litlle vague and difficult 
to follow. It is very well to have 
orgulous messires and men of courte- 
oisie, with cdtehardie of crocus or 
hose of purpure (showing how History 
repeateth herself), gearing and graitli- 
ing for battle, mounted on coal-black 
destriers and generally behaving right 
this, that and the other withal ; but 
when Yolande^ asking Harvanger 
what will happen to her when he 
is away, receiveth for answer, Truly 
I fear that thou wult be very dull 
or when Bernlak^ the fighter, says of 
a (lead man, ‘*1 took over such efects 
as he left" (very much after the 
manner of my solicitor), one can’t 
help feeling a little let down. Of 
such indeed are the perils of the 
Higher Tushery. They should not, 
however, be allowed to prejudice tlie 
consideration of a painstaking narra- 
tive \vhich may well delight the 
confirmed romantic. 





ANOTHER LONG-FELT WANT SUPPLIED. 

A CIGAR-HOLDER FOR THE USE OP DIVERS. 


Mr, Laurence Kettle, as quoted by The Irish Volunteer 
and re-quoted by The Dublin Evening Mail (and they may 
share the glory between them) : — 

Those geutlemen of tlio ariny could be described by the poet 
Milton as the Oiled and Curley Assyrian wolves.” 

However, it is no good going to the Zoo to look for these 
in the Wolf House. Stay at home quietly and read “ Maud" 
and “The Destruction of Sennacherib," and then you will 
understand how Milton Avould have plagiarised Tennyson 
and Byron in one line if he had only lived long enough. 


“ W'hcn Mr. Asquith came in ho was greeted with Oi>positioii shoi 
of * Ipswich ' and ‘ Where's IMasterman ? ' Mr. Asquith said — *1 


shouts 
Asquith said — The 
Government adhered to decision not to take part oRicially in Panama 
Exposition.” — Star. 

If Mr. Asquith wishes to be a success in the House he 
must improve his powers of repartee. At present his back- 
answers are entirely lacking in snap. 
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Mr. Eedmond is said to have 
vigorously opposed the suggestion that 
British troops should be sent to 
Durazzo on the ground that the pre- 
sent is not a time when our home 
defences should be weakened. 

:;c ijs 

The presence of some ladies on the 
Holyhead links disturbed Mr, Lloyd 
George to such an extent, one day last 
week, that he foozled a shot, and it is 
reported- that the Government is at last 
contemplating serious steps against the 
Suffragettes. 


the old-fashioned dens and cages. They 
consider that these too ought to be 
opened. y,: 

Jls 

By the way these new quarters are 
proving so popular among the animals 
that there is some talk of advertis- 
ing them extensively in Central Africa 
and other haunts of big game with a 
view to attracting new tenants to the 
Eegent’s Park Garden City. 

Eegulations for the killing of flies 
have been issued to the troops at 
Aldershot. Curiously enough, artillery 


but we are not told what particulars 
will be asked for. Probably merely 
name and address, not religion, ' 

‘‘Pygmalion for Threepence’' at- 
tracted a large number of the working 
classes to His Majesty’s Theatre in 
spite of the price being higher than 
“A Twopenny Damn.” 


Among 


“Lord Strathcona’s Seati 
FOR Sale.” I 

Daily Mail, \ 
We would respectfully draw | 
Mr. Masterman’s attention j 
to the above. 

Europe’s G.6.M., the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph, is now 
so well that his doctor’s 
visits have been discontinued, 
but the statement that he 
went for a long ride last 
week on a motor-bicycle is de- 
clared to be an exaggeration. 

According to The Express 
there was some little un- 
pleasantness in Paris last 
week owing to the Chairman 
of the London County-Coun- 
cil claiming precedence over 
the Lord Mayor. It is 
thought that this could never 
have happened had the Lord 
Mayor taken his coachman 
with him. 


Corsica is now claiming 
that Columbus was born 
there, and not in Genoa, and 
there is much evidence to 
prove that the claim is 'svell-founded. 
Still, it seems a little bit greedy of 
Corsica, which already has some rep.u- 
tation as the birth-place of another 
distinguished man. It is possible, how- 
ever, that Genoa may give way if 
somebody will reimburse her for the 
very heavy expense of her statue of 
l| Columbus. 

Owing to a strike the demand for 
patent-leather boots for Ascot cannot 
be met, and many visitors to this race 
meeting will have to spent the day in 
comfort. 

The announcement that the Mappin 
Terraces at the Zoo have now been 
opened has, we hear, caused consider- 
able discontent among the animals in 



“Come on, 

LAWYERS.” 


THE SIGHTS OP LONDON. 
(Jiist after feeding-time— Inner Temple.) 
’Tilda, bring 


’IM ALONG AND LET ’iM LOOK AT THE 


is not to be employed. One would have j 
supposed that this sport might have 
afforded invaluable training for bringing 
down hostile aeroplanes. 

From a statement just issued wo 
learn that Mr. A. Lock, of Edenbxddge, 
has slaughtered more than 18,000 
queen wasps, and that for eighteen 
successive years he has secured premier 
honours for wasp-killing at a local 
horticultural show. Orders, we learn 
from an exceptionally well-informed 
insect, have now been issued to the 
W. (Wasps) S.P.U. to sting Mr. Look 
on sight. : 4 c 

“ A census,” we i-ead, “ is to be taken 
of all the birds of the United States by 
the American Board of Agriculture,” 


the 'workers’ organisations 
which booked seats was the London 
Glass Blowers’ Society. Hitherto, we 
understand, the favourite expression of 
the members of this Society has 
been the innocuous “You 
be bio wed,” and it is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that Mr. 
Shaw’s play will not have 
given these gentle souls a 
taste for anything stronger. 

After holding up an elderly 
man in broad daylight in an 
arcade off Ludgate Hill last 
week two highwaymen i-an 
aw-ay and were captured in 
the Old ]3ailey. It is thought 
that the homing instinct took 
them there. 

A TOAST. 

Hail to the Bard, iho simple 
Baul, 

Who wrote the little song, 
And to his Muse, who la- 
boured hard 
To help the work along. 
Health to iho Candid Friend 
also 

Who had his word to say, 
And to the kindly G.P.O. 
That sped it on its way. 

A blessing on the Editor 
Who let it see the light ; 

! Likewise the patient Printer, 
for 

' Ho got the colons right ; 

Here’s to the “sub,” whose special 
line 

Was spacing it to fit, 

And to the cheery Philistino 
Who lit his pipe wdtli it. 

An Empire Bay Essay. 

“Dear Teacher, — On Empire day 
we had a holiday. I had a flag on 
Frideday. On Fridday I wa^ very 
happy, w’as you Teacher when wo had 
a holiday.” 

“Tho King has conferred the Grand Cross 
oE tho Victorian Order on M. Doumorgue, tho 
Premier of France.” 

And The Sydney Sim heads this 
“Horrors in France.” The Victorian 
Order, however, is not really so dan- 
gerous as that. 
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ULSTER FOR SCOTLAND. 

mortalihus ardui esL^'^Q, Horatjus Flaocvs. 

When Hoeace made those sound remarks 
Shelving — in spite of Jove’s decree — 

How mortals rode in impious arks 
Transilient o’er the sacred sea, 

How there’ was not beneath the sun 
A task so tough but what he’d back us 
Somehow to go and see it done 
(Such was the flair of Tlaccus) ; 

Little he guessed how wind and tide 
Should be the sport of human skill 
How steel and steam should mock their pride 
' And get the deep reduced to -nil \ 

How we should come in course of years, ^ 

' Either by cable or .Marconi, ' / 

To hold across the hemispheres 

A conversazione. : 

^ . ! ‘ 

He ’d learn with even more surprise ^ 
after working all this while 
OiiTways and meana to minimise 
..The severance^of -isle and isle, 

Erin-, we find as far away, 

As rudely severed by a windy sea, 

As Athens seemed in 'Hoeace’ day 
From old Brundusium * (BriildiM). 

Strange, too, in yonder hybrid land 
.This myth about a racial knot 
Binding the gay Hibernian "and 
The dourly earnest |Ulster-Scot — 

Neighbours whose one and only Imk 
(A'"fdil to, their profound disparity) 

Is-^thahks' to some volcanic kink — 

A eoinmon insularity. ' 

Come, let us down this myth in dust; 

Let statesmen’s tiiije no more be spent 
To fake a “race” from what is just 
A geologic accident; 

Let a great brig across the strait, 

- Where Scot to Scot may freely pass, go, 

And" Ulster find- her natural mate 
In consanguineous Glasgow. ^ 0. S. 


A HAZARD ON JHE HOME GREEN. 

Standino on our front door-step you can see our garden 
running'down at a moderate speed to our front gate. Or, 
conversely, standing at the front gate, you can see it 
mounting in a leisurely fashion to the front door. In 
either case it consists of two narrow strips of lawn bisected 
by a well-kept perambulator drive. Beyond the grass on 
either side blooms a profusion of bless-my-soul-if-I-haven’t- 
forgotten-agains and other quaintly named old-world 
English flowers. On the left-hand strip of lawn, looking 
gatewards, is the metal pin to which the captive golf-ball 
is tied. On the right is the pear-tree; to which later on we 
have to afi&x a captive pear. 

“What I like about the garden,” I said to Araminta 
when we first moved in, “is the fact that it is in front, 
so that visitors, instead of saying in a perfunctory way, 
‘Have you got a garden, too? How delightful!’ will be 
forced to murmur, ‘How sweet the clover smelt on your 
lawn as we came up the drive. What a perfectly entrancing 
golf-ball,* If I must go to the trouble and expense of 


keeping up a private pleasaimce I want everybody to see _ 
the pleasantry of it at once,” j 

“ Swank,” replied Araminta. She is absurdly early- 1 
Georgian in the matter of repartee. j 

Last Saturday I determined to mow tlio lawn. I put on ! 
my oldest suit of clothes with the now fashionable slit- 1 
trouser leg, fastened the- green bonnet to the front of the j 
car, and wheeled it out of tho-tool garage. Araminta went ; 
out, saying airily that she would be back to tea. After | 
a little trouble I induced the instrument to ’graze the left- i 
hand pasture as far as the hobbled Colonel. Then, feeling i 
that my slioulders wanted opening a bit, I went indoors ! 
and fetched a brassie-spoon. I suppose I must have been ; 
striking with unusual -vehemence, but anyway, in playing' 
a good second to the fourteenth green, -I sent the pin flying 
out of the ground*.- —The- Colonel broke his parole and 
dashed rapidly to the topmost boughs of the pear-tree on the 
right, carrying the rest of the ‘apparatus with him. There 
was nothing to do but to follow him, spoon in hand. 

It was soon evident that .[the' pear-tree had been over- 
looked during spring-cleaning, for the foliage, thouglr very 
luxuriant, was in an extremely soiled condition, 

I had just located the deserter when I heard feminine 
voices of unknown proprietorship. It is the habit of quick 
masterful decisions in important crises -that hasrgiveh to 
Englishmen an empire on wliich the sun never holes out, 
and I decided instantly to remain where I was. - If it had 
been a mashie I might have faced them, but a brassie-spoon 
out of a lie like that — no. ‘ * 

The callers came slowly ;up. the path, rang the bell, 
chattered to the servant, left cards, and retired.* - Without! 
much trouble I could have bi*ained them with the brassie- ' 
spoon as they passed beneath me. But some odd impulse j 
of chivalry restrained me. It is blunders like, these that; 
have wrecked the plans oi tbo greatest generals; Just as 
they opened the gate wlio should appear but — of course — ; 
Araminta ? “ Oh, I ’m so glad I ’ve caught you! ’! she cried. . 
“You 7nust slay and have tea now. We’ll haveut in the I 
garden. My husband ’s somowhere:about. He. said he was 
going to mow tlie lawn, 'bub. I suppose he was too lazy.” 
Lazy, indeed ! lla, ha ! So like a woman. 

Peering angrily with one oyo out of my leafy ambusli, I 
tried hard to attract Araminla’s attention, but all in vain. 
Chairs were brought out and tea came with some particularly 
cool-looking sandwiches; cups were filled ; spoons clinked ; 
steadily tlie afternoon wore on. Flecks of fleecy white cloud 
chased each other in the blue-domed heaven above mo. 
From far away rose the bum of the mighty city. In tlie 
next-door garden but two I could see a happy family circle 
partaking of light sustenance. I think it was nearly an 
liour-and-a-balf before those infernal women left. Araminta 
conducted them to tlie gate, said a lingering good-bye, and 
wafted thorn down the road with wavings and smiles. 
When they wore safely off the premises I slithered down 
and confronted lier, looking dignified and stern, still 
holding the ball in one hand and the wooden club in the 
other. . , 

Instead of bursting into tears, as I . .had expected, she 
wont off into a fit of idiotic giggles. “You — you don’t 
I mean to say you’ve been up in that tree all tea-time! 
You are too funny. And.you’ve got a great black splodge 
over one eye. Do go and wash,” 

With an effort I controlled my rage. “In future,” I 
said coldly, “ wlien I am — er — mowing the lawn, visitors 
will be served with tea in the second drawing-room,” 

“ All right, dear,” said Araminta; “and in future, when 
you are mowing the lawn, you shall have yours taken 
up into the pear-tree.’/ 

Women have no sense of humour. 
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Son {lately returned from Ug game shooting in Africa). 
“There I stood, the ferocious beast facino me, not a 

YARD AWAY — A SITUATION NEEDING SUCH CALMNESS AND 
COURAGE AS IN THIS QUIET LITTLE SUBURB, MY DEAR MOTHER, 
YOU WOULD NEVER BE CALLED UPON TO DISPLAY.” 



Parlourmaid. “If you please, ’M, there’s another bison 

IN THE KITCHEN. WhAT WOULD YOU WISH DONE WriH IT?” 

Mother {accustomed to Cockney accent). “ PcT it in Mr. Jack’s 
ROOM, Beatrice, and take away the one that 's chipi’ed.” 


TO BE OVEEHEAED DAILY. 

Scene — A Besiaurant. 

First Limclier. Waiter, bring me the 
bill, please. 

Waiter. Yes, Sir. 

Second Lnnclier. No, I say, old man, 
this is mine. Waiter, bring the bill to 
me, 

W. Yes, Sir. 

F. L. No, waiter, it ’s mine. 

S. L. My dear old chap 

F. L. Yes, it’s mine. Get it*, waiter. 

W. Yes, Sir. 

S. L. But I asked you. 

F. L. No, I asked you. 

S. L. Yes, but I asked you first. 

F. L. That doesn’t matter. 

S. L. Of course it does. And I ’ve 
been doing all the ordering too. 

' F. L. That ’s all right. I ’m glad 
you have. You do it very well. 

S. L. Well, I want to pay. 

F. L. Oh, no, my dear fellow. It ’s 
my lunch. I ’ve been feeling like the 
host all the time. 

S. L. So have I. I haven’t felt like 
a guest at all. It ’s my bill. 

F. L. I couldn’t hear of it. You came 
here to lunch with me. 

S. L. Upon my soul, I thought you 
were lunching with me. I asked you, 
you know. ' 

F. L. You can’t; deny I asked you; 
I said,' “-We/ll lunch together next 
Thursday,” didn’t. I? 

S. L. That ’s all right, but I swear 
I asked you first. It was because I 


had asked you that you said what 
you said. 

F. L, Well, I look on it as my 
lunch, anyway. 

S. L. Then why did you lot me 
order the things and send back that 
wine? 

F. L. That ’s all right, old man. 
You’ve been lunching with me to-day. 
Next time I ’ll lunch with you. 

S. L, 1 ’m not satisfied with it. 1 
consider this my lunch, 

F.L. No, no. It’s mine. Here’s 
the waiter. 

S. L. Waiter, let me have that. 

F. L. No, waiter, give it to me. 

S. L. {snatching the hill, glancing 
at it, and hastily slamming down a 
sovereign). That’s all right, waiter. 
Keep the change. 

W. Yes, Sir ; thank yon, Sir. 

F. L. Waiter, don’t take that money. 
This is my affair. 

W. Yes, Sir. 

S. L. It ’s all over now, old chap. 
It ’s paid. Come along. . {Gets np.) 

F.L. {producing a sovereign). That’s 
for the bill, waiter. I don’t know any- 
thing about that other money. 

S. L. But it ’s paid. It ’s done with. 

F. L. Oh, no. You mustn’t do that. 
It ’s my lunch. I asked you, you know. 
Why, 1 told my wife this morning that 
you'wero lunching with me to-day. 

S. L. I asked you first, you know. 

F. L. I don’t think so, old chap ; I 
don’t indeed. 

S. L. I assure you I never had a 


shadow of doubt about it. 1 tcok it 
for granted that you knew you wero 
lunching with me and I was the host. 
Otherwise should I have made tliat 
fuss about the omelette? Should I now? 

F. L. I was very glad you did. I | 
felt that you felt at homo. | 

S. L. it puts me in such an awkward 
position. Ecally, I should take it as a 
personal favour if you ’d let ino pay, 

F. L. No, no. *No, no. This is my 
affair. I asked you. 

B. L. I asked you first. 

F. L. No, no. No, no. Come along. 
Here ’s your sovereign. 

S. L. Well, I consent, but under 
protest. Next time you really lunch 
with me. 

L. Eight-o. I’d love to. 

“Linos of an allitcrativo character will 
occur to anyone who has road much poetry. 
There is a notable example in Shelley’s 
‘ Skylark.’ 

‘ Singing still dost roar, and roaring ever 
singest.’ ” 

Dithlin Sunday Independent. 

A man we know does this much bettor 
than any skylark. 

The Daily Chronicle (of Kingston, 
Jamaica) informs its readers that 

According to Theopompus, a waiter 
of the fourth century b.c., the Epirots 
wore divided into fourteen independent 
tubes.” The waiters of Epirus must 
have found this a groat convenicnco 
when ordering meals from the kitchen* 
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BLANCHE'S LETTERS. 

Yagaeies of the Moment. 

Park Lane, 

Deafest Daphne, This is com- 
pletely Siijeicel season. People miiy be 
just as glittery as they like. Heads, 
necks and arms don’t monopolise the 
pretty-pretties now, and, what with 
jewelled tunics, girdles, shoes, stockings 
and **Honi soits,'' as well as gems on 
what little corsage and skirt one may 
be wearing, one’s jewel-box may be 
quite qiute emptied every evening. 
Indeed, if we hadn’t plenty of 'jewels 
I sometimes wonder, my dear, what 
our grande ioileite would ' consist of I 
And this-has led to -the 
launching of Olga’s ” 
latest triumph, the lock- 
up evening wrap — a 
charming affair, thickly 
plated with sequins and 
fastening with the dearest 
little real locks all down 
the front from the throat 
to the toes 1 

A promos, Beryl Clarges 
had such a darling adven- 
ture the other night. She 
came out of the opera, 
meaning to go on to the 
Flummerys’ and one or 
two more places, with all 
her pretty-pretties on, 
and fastened securely into 
her lock-up wrap. Sho 
got into her car suspect- 
ing nothing. But it 
wasn’t her own chauffeur 
and footman at all, 

Daphne! It was two 
delicious robbers who ’d 
managed to get posses- 
sion of her car; and 
they drove her out to - 
Hampstead Heath and held a? pistol to 
her jiead.^and said, “Now, my lady, 
you’ve got on about thirty-thousand 
pound worth of sparklers. Hand ’em 
over quietly and we won’t hurt you.” 
And Beryl didn’t turn a hair (she says) 
but answered, “You silly boys! I’m 
locked into ‘Olga’s’ new thief -proof 
wrap and you can’t get anything but 
my shoes. My maid always locks me 
in and lets me out, and she ’s got the 
keys and you’ve left her behind!” 
And they tried to wrench the wrap 
open, but it resisted, and- Beryl put in 
some piercing g’s in alt,, and help came 
and the robbers fled. And how she ’s 
the woman of the moment, and her 
picture, standing on HanSpstead Heath 
in her lock-up wrap; defying ten 
robbers, is in all the weeklies. 

Some people say it was all managed 
by her^ publicity agent, and others 
declare it was a put-up thing between | 


Beryl and “Olga.” Anyhow, the new 
^^inanteaii de siXreLe ” is absolutely boom- 
ing, and enira nous, cherie, people who 
never wear anything more valuable 
than sequins and paste are quite falling 
over each other to get thief-proof wraps ! 

There’s quite a little rage among 
girls just now for boxing, Juno 
ffarrington, the Southlands’ girl, is re- 
sponsible for it. She ’s been the 
acknowledged leader of the jeunes filles 
since she first came out and has set 
the fashion among them in everything^ 
from inventing a new cocktail to 
chaperoning her chaperon. (It was 
Juno who first started the custom at 
^parties of doing all the after-supper 



SOUR GOATS! 

{An Imaginary Idyll of the Majgjgin Terraces at the Zoo,) 


last visit the Southlands had from the 
dowager. The latter was doing her 
everlasting knitting one day wdien she 
called out, “Here, Juno, child, como 
and help me. I’ve dropped a stitch.” 
And Juno went to her and looked about 
on the floor and said, “ Where did you 
drop it, Gran? I don’t see it any- 
where ! ” 

I ’d a little dinner-dance on Thui’sday 
and Juno was one of several girls who 
brought their mothers. “Ob, my liat 
and feathers ! ” she called out as sho 
looked over the menu ; “ none of your 
d la dishes, for this child! Sorry, old 
girl, but I ’m in training. Will you 
order broiled steak and pale ale for 
me? I’m going to box 
Tricky Sal, the coloured 
girl- boxer from the Other 
Side. Wonder how she ’ll 
like my upper-cut and 
left-hand jab ! Isn’t it 
glorious, people ? I ’vo 
got my ambition! I’m 
a White Hope! See if wo 
don’t fill the Colidrome 
at our Grand Boxing 
Matinee ! ” 

“ Giiiio,” pleaded la 
mhre, “you’re joking! 
You wouldn’t dream of 
boxing except before just 
relations and intimate 
friends ! ” “ Relations and 
intimate friends hosome- 
thinged ! ” cried Juno. 
“ I ’m going to box in 
front of the good old 
I public ! And the gate 
I shall go to your Holiday 
I Home for Melancholy 
! Manicurists, mother 
I dear.” “ My only one, my 
I Melancholy Manicurists 


' are quito in funds,” 

dances in the .street and finishing up j urged the duchess ; “ we want nothing 


the night at an early coffee-stall.) The 
Duchess of Southlands was making her 
little moan to me the other day, and I 
told her she ought to be so proud of 
dear Juno having temperament and per- 
sonality. “Temperament and person- 
ality are all very well, Blanche,” said 
the dear little invertebrate woman, 
“ but worried mothers wish they didn’t 
develop till after marriage ! If Juno’s 
grandmamma knew how modern she 
is she ’d leave everything she has to 
charity.” Indeed it ’s a constant effort 
for her j)arents to hide their girl’s 
modernity from the dowager — a dear 
old disapproving piece of antiquity 
whose youth dates from remote ages 
of blushing, fainting, accomplishments 
arfd downcast eyes. She ’s an immense 
fortune to leave, -and Juno (so far) is 
her heiress ; but the girl seriously im- 
perilled her prospects during the very 


for them.” “Don’t worry your little 
bead, dear,” said Juno ; “ they ’ve got to 
be lielped and that ’s all about it ! ” 

So the matinee at the Colidrome is 
to come off. The pUce de resistance 
will, of course, be Juno ffarrington and 
Tricky Sal. /Then the Dunstables’ two 
girls, Pranky and Freckles, have pro- 
mised a sparring match if their mother 
doesn’t gefc to hear of it down at Dun- 
stable Castle (they’re going out witli 
their aunt this season). Beryl and 
Babs will wrestle. And they want mo 
to give a show with the Indian clubs 
(no one does them quite as I do, but 
I’m not a bit vain about it). Every 
seat is sold already ! 

I believe people never had such a 
horror of bores and banality as they 
have now — owing chiefly to the in- 
fluence of our Anti - Banalito Club. 
Silent dinners, at which one communi- 
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cates only by wire^.ess, are a good deal 
done and ai'e quite nice and restful, the 
general atmosphere (if someone tainted 
with banalism seems inclined tb speak) 
being, “ I know what you 're going to 
say. Please — please— 2 ^ don’t say 
it 1” On a little dinner of this kind at 
Bosh and Wee-Wee's last week there 
descended a terrible man, a far-away 
cousin of Wee- Wee's, who hardly ever 
leaves .his ierres in some remote part of 
the country — the sort of creatuio, you 
know, dearest, who always has a colour 
and a smile and an appetite and who 
writes to the papers to say he 's seen 
a bush growing upside down or has 
heard the cuckoo singing in the night 
or has plucked and eaten something in 
his garden in December I He began iDy 
mentioning the tveathcri People quite 
jumped in their chairs, and Popsy, Lady 
Bamsgate, gave a little scream. He 
followed this up by saying town seemed 
full] and then, d propos of having run 
up against a college friend in town, 
informed us that the world was a 
small place after all\ When this last 
enormity was let loose upon us Norty 
said solemnly, “ Where 's the nearesi} 
point policeman?” And, instead of 
taking the hint, the creature began to 
hold forth about “that fine body of 
men, the London police 1 ” Wee-\Vee 
was in sackcloth and ashes about it 
afterwards. She says that sort of 
thing is in his family. 

I had a serious talk with Norty 
about the Irish problem yesterday, and 
he tolls me there's a whisper in the 
Lobbies that certain persons have al- 
ready sold the kinema rights of the 
first Irish Parliament to a film company 
for a colossal sum and, as the money 
is spent and the company is incessoMly 
jogging them to deliver the goods, 
they 're bound to put the thing through 1 
It 's said that someone asked a Member 
of the Government point-blank whether 
there was any truth in the rumour, 
and was told, “ The answer is in the 
negative-affirmative, Sir ! ” 

Ever thine, Blanche. 

DISCLAIMERS. 

[Sir A1.FBED Mosm states that there is 
absolutely no foundation for the announce- 
ment made in some newspapers that a peerage 
is to be conferred upon him and that his name 
is to bo included in the list of this year’s 
birthday honours . — Daily Chronicle,] 

“ No bally fear ! 

I tvoii^t be a peer ; 

I 've given my bond,'' 

Says Sir Alfred Mond ; 

“ But it won't make me scunner 
If they elevate Brunner.” 

“A belted earldom 's far beyond 
My poor deserts : it must be Mono. 



Voice from Above {to individuals entering house with burglarious intent), “ I say, you *» 

BETTER COME AGAIN AFTER A WHILE; WE AREN’T ALL IN BEI> YET.“ 


He 's so distinguished, such a stunner 
In every sort of way,” says Brunner. 

“ As a thorough-going democrat 
I always travel steerage ; 

I 'd sooner eat my Sunday hat 
Than take a nasty Peerage ; 

Such sops the snobbish crowd may 
soothe, 

But not yours truly, Handel Bootu.” 

“ As a simple Knight 
I 'm quite all right, 

But to make me a peer 
Would be rather queer; 

It might also disturb 

Sir George,” says Sir Herb. 

“ This time you 've backed the winning 
horse, * 

I 'm bound to be a Duke, of course ; 
But wait and see — the slightest hitch 


Might altogether queer my pitch ; 

So mum 's the word,” says Litt: k 
Tich. 

“The rumours of Our elevation 
Are totally without foundation. 

On peerages Wo turn Our backs, 

Signed with Our seal, 

Uevue-King Max.” 

“ Ho that on frippery sets his heart 
May purchase titles such as Bart. ; 
These garish gauds my spirit spurns, 

I 'm greater as I am,” says Burns. 

“Yon tale aboot ma Coronet 
Is cornin' off, but not juisb yet ; 

Aw 'm haudin’ cot for somethin* 
smarter, 

For choice the Thistle or the Garter ; 
Whichever ribbon is the broader 
A 'll tak wi’ joy,” says Harry Lauder. 
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THE COMPLETE DRAMATIST. 

II. — Exits and Entrances. 

To the young playwright, the diffi- 
culty of getting his cliaracters on to 
the stage would seem much less than 
the difficulty of finding tliem something 
to say when they are there. He writes 
gaily and without hesitation Enter 
Lord Arthur Fluffinose,” and only then 
begins to bite the end of his penholder 
and gaze round his library for inspira- 
tion. Yet it is on that one word 
‘‘Enter” that his reputation for dram- 
atic technique will -hang. Why did 
Lord Arilinr Fluffijiose enter? ^ The 
obvious answer, that the firm which is 
mentioned in the programme as sup- 
plying his trousers would be annoyed 
■ if he didn't, is not enough ; nor is it 
, enough to say that -the whole plot of 
, the piece hinges on him, and that 
without him the drama would languish. 
What the critic wants to know is why 
Lo7-d Arthur chose that very moment to 
come in — the very moment when Lady 
Larkspur w’as left alone in the oak- 
lieamed hall of Larkspur Towers. Was 
it only a coincidence? And if the 
young dramatist answers callously, 
“ Yes,” it simply shows that he has no 
feeling for the stage whatever. In 
that case I needn’t go on with these 
articles. 

However, it will be more convenient 
to assume, dear reader, that in your 
play Lord Arthur had a good imson 
for coming in. If that be so, he must 
explain it. It won’t do to write like 
this: — 

Enter Lord Arthur. Lady Larkspur 
starts suddenly and turns toxoards 
Imiu 

Lady -Larkspur, •’^Arthur ! Yo it 1 lere ? 
(He gives a nod of confirmation. She 
pauses a moxnent, and then xvilfi a 
sudden passionate movement flings her- 
self into his arms.) Take me away, 
Arthur. I can’t bear this life any 
longer. Larkspur bit me again this 
morning for the third time.- I want to 
get away from it all. [Stcoons. 

TJie subsequent scene may be so 
pathetic that on the hundredth night it 
is still bringing tears to the eyes of the 
fireman, but you must not expect to be 
treated as a serious dramatist. You 
will see this for yourself if you consider 
the passage as it should properly have 
been written : — 

ExUer Lord Arthur Fluffinose. Lady 
Larkspur looks at him loith amaze- 
ment. 

Lady Larkspur. Arthur, wdiat are xjou 
doing here ? 

Lord Arthur. I canglit the 2.3 from 
town. It gets in at 3!37, and I walked 
over from the station. It’s only a 
j mile. (At this point he looks at the 


grandfather clock in the corner^ and the 
audience, following his eyes, sees that it 
is seven minutes to four, tahich appears 
delightfully natural.) I came to tell 
Larkspur to sell Bun goes. They are 
going down. 

Lady Larkspur (folding her haxids 
over her chest and gazing hroodingly at 
the footlights). Larkspur! 

Lord Arthur (anxioushj). What is it? 
(Suddenly) Has he been ill-treating 
you again ? 

Lady Larkspur (flinging herself into 
his arms). Ob, Arthur, Arthur, lie bit 
me this morning 

And so on. 

But it may well be that Lord Lark- 
spur lias an intrigue of his own with 
his secretary, Miss Devereux, and, if 
their big scene is to take place on the 
stage too, the hall has got to be cleared 
for them in some way. Your natural 
instinct will be to say, “ Exeunt Fluffi- 
nose axid Lady Larkspur, E. Enter 
Lord Larkspur and Miss Devereux, L.” 
This is very immature, even if you are 
quite clear as to which side of the stage 
is L. and which is E, You mxist make 
the evolutions seem natural. Thus : — 
Enter from the left Miss Devereux. 

She stops in surprise at seeing Lord 

Arthur and holds out her hand. 

Miss D. Why, Lord Arthur 1 What- 
ever — 

Lord A. How d’you do? I’ve just 
run down to tell Loid Laikspur to 

Miss D. He’s in the library. At 
least he 

Lord A. (taking out his watch). Ab, 
then perhaps I ’d better 

[Exit by door on left. 

Miss D. (to Lady L.). Have you seen 
The Twies about here ? Tliere is a set 
of verses in the Financial Supplement 
which Lord Larkspur wanted to 
(She ivanders vaguely round the room. 
Enter Lord Larkspur by door at hack). 

here you are! I’ve just sent 
Lord Arthur into the library to 

Lord L. I went out to speak to the 
gardener about 

Lady L. Ah, then I’ll go and tell 
Lord 

\Exit to library, leaving Miss 
Devereux axid Lord Larkspur atone. 

And there you are. You will, of 
course, appreciate that the unfinished 
sentences not only save time, but also 
make the manoeuvring very mucli more 
natural. 

So far I have been waiting as if you 
were aLeady in the thick of your play ; 
but it may well be that^ the enormous 
difficulty of getting the first character 
on has been too much for you. How, 
you may be \vondering, are you to 
begin your masterpiece? 

Tlie answer to this will depend upon 
the length of the play, for upon the 


length depends tlie hour at which tlie’ 
curtain rises. If yours is an 8.15 play, 
you may be sure that the stalls will; 
not fill up till 8.30, and you should; 
therefore let loose the lesser-paid mom-' 
bers of the cast on the opening scene,' 
keeping your fifty-pounders in reserve.’ 
In a 9 o’clock play the audience may be- 
plunged into the drama at once. But 
this is much the more difficult thing 
to do, and for the beginner I should 
certainly recommend the 8.15 play, 
for which the recipe is simple. 

As soon as the lights go down, and 
while the bald stout gentleman is kicking 
our top-hat out of his way, treading 
heavily on our toes and wheezing, 
“Sorry, sorry,” as he struggles to 
his seat, a buzz begins beliind the 
curtain. What the players are saying 
is not distinguishable, but a merry 
girlish laugh rings out now and 
then, followed by the short sardonic 
chuckle of an obvious man of tlie world., ! 
Then the curtain rises, and it is ap- 
parent that we are* assisting at an At 
Home of considerable splendour. Most 
of the characters seem to be on the 
stage, and for once 'sve do not ask how’ 
they got tliere. We presume they have 
all keen invited. Tims you have had! 
no difficulty with your entrances. 

As the chatter dies down a chord is, 
struck on the piano. 

The Bishop of Sploshington (£2 10s\ 
a xceeh)$ Charming. Quite one of myj 
favourites. Do play it again. [Bela 2 )ses 
into silence for the rest of the evening. 

The Duchess of Southbridge (85s. pter 
week, to Lord Eeggie). Ob, Ecggie, 
what did you say ? 

Lojxl Eeggie (pxiitvng up his eyeglass 
— they get five shillings a xoeek extra if 
they can Jiianage axi eyeglass properly). 
Said I ’d bally well — top-hole — what ? 
— don’cherknow. 

Lady Evangeline (to Lady Violet, as 
they icallc across the stage). Oh, I vmst 
tell you wdiat that funny Mr. Danby 
said. [Doesn't. JjadLjYiolet, none the 
less, trills xvith happy laxightcr. 

Prince von Ichdlcn, the loellAcnoivn 
Ajnhassador (loudly, to an unnamed 
gentleman). What your country ought 
to do [He finishes his remarks 

in ike lip-language, xchich the unnamed 
gentleman seems to understand. A t 
any rate he nods several times. 

There is more girlish laughter, more 
buzz and more deaf -and-chmb language. 
Then 

Lord Tnppcny. Well, what about 
auction ? 

Amid murmurs of “ You ’ll play, 
Field-Marshal?” and “ Auction, Arch- 
bishop?” the crowd drifts off, leaving 
the hero and heroine alone in ihemiddU 
of the stage. 

And then you can begin. A. A. M. 
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A THEATRICAL REVIVAL. 


At the Littde Theatre Mr, Bertram Forsyth proposes to reproduce scenes prom plays as they were presented ICO 

OR 160 YEARS AGO. He WILL TRY, WE ARE TOLD, TO RESTORE THE OLD-TIME ATMOSPHERE, AN OBANGB-WOMAN WILL NIGHTLY 
CARRY HER BASKET THROUGH THE THEATRE. 


THE NAKED TEUTH. 

[A correspondent, having failed to let 
his property through the ordinary 
channels of advertisement ^ falls hack 
upon “i/r. Punch' s'" help, having 
noticed in his pages several examples 
of the charm of CommercialGandour,^ 

House to be Sold, with Garage---or 
can be let alone; detached (owing 
to subsidence of soil); standing on its 
own^round (except for a small portion 
which is lying in neighbour’s yard). 
There are three stories: (1) that it is 
liaunted, (2) that it is unfit for liiiman 
habitation, (3) tliat it is mortgaged up 
to the hilt. The title is undisputed. 

The house faces N. and S. — or did\ 
when last inspected. It commands a' 
magnificent view of tho back gardens 
of the next street, wliero a weekly 
regatta is held every Monday. Eor 
lovers of music there is a piano next 
door and five gramophones within 
audible distance; an organ plays every 
Saturday at the house opposite. 

Tho sky-light affords an unobstructed 


view of the firmament-— not surpassed 
in the wilds of Scotland. 

The garden is small, but cannot pos- 
sibly be overlooked even by the most 
short-sighted and unobservant. The 
soil is very fertile, grass growing readily 
under the feet. The presence of the 
early bird indicates an abundance ^ of 
ground game. There is some line 
ancient timber in a corner, possibly 
the remains of a bicycle shed. 

On the ground floor are threo sitting- 
rooms, each with standing room also ; 
every one of them is a study. There 
is no actual smoking-room, but one can 
be improvised in a moment by ligliiing 
any of tlie fires. There is a large attic 
suitable for a billiard-room for short 
men. The wine-cellar contains fifty 
cubic feet of water, thus ensuring a! 
uniform temperature; there is a large 
collection of empty bottles, which could 
be left. The water supply is constant, 
so also are the application's for rates, 
The drains on the property are im- 
mense. There is gas all over tho house. 
Summonses are served at the door, and 


the tradesmen call many times daily 
and wait if you are out. 

The owner is obliged to go abroad 
for private reasons and must dispose of 
tho property at once. The liouse, being 
concrete, can bo seen at any time, or 
an abstract can be had on application 
to the Caretaker wlio is within— or 
should be. If not witliin will be found 
at the “ King's Arms ” next door. For 
particulars apply to Phibbs and Gam- 
mon, Jerry Buildings, Wapping. 

“Dr. A. M. Low, of Shophord’s Burii, 
states that he has discovered a process by 
v/hich i^holographs can bo sent four miles.*’ 
Laihj Express. 

To show him that tlie discovery is an 
old one we arc sending him ours. 
special mossengcr-hoy process. 

“ On the coiicluclini? day Major Orman and 
the officers of tho battalion wore At Home to 
the station. Tho lad ios of tho latter assembled 
in their smallest froeVs .” — Pangomv Gazette. | 

And in these days they can be very ' 
small indeed. i 
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ART AT THE CALEDONIAN MARKET. 


Ari Dealer. “ ’Ere y’are—oed masters a tanner a Tians.” 

Dealer. “That l'n’s EicHr’NPENCE, guvnor— it’s very near newI’’ 


Collector, “I’ll take this one.” 


A SPORTING OFFER. 

(W^i'itien after a contemplation of one of 
our outer suburbs, and on hearing of 
the threatened loch-out in the huildihg 
trade.) = - 

Can this be true? that hodroon strike? 
The very thought my soul bewilders. : 

Has Art, has beauty got no spike i 
To perforate the breasts of builders ? 

Her bricky teeth Hung far and wide, 

On virgin fields iny London browses. 

The amaranthine 'plains are pied 
Witli nutty little bijou houses. 

Here Daphne makes the junket set 
Or squeezes from the curd the pale 
whey, 

And drone of bees belies the Met- 
ropolitan and District Railway. 

Here Amaryllis tends the hearth 
Till, home returning from the City, 

Her Damon comes to weed the garth 
(Which makes his hands most awful 
gritty). 

Here in the golden sunset's haze 
Is love, I ween, no whit less hearty 

Than when it walked in soot-grimed 

i ways, 

But, oh how chic and oh how arty ! 


The cots themselves are spick and span, 
Filling with dwe the gross intruder ; 

Their style is early Georgian, . 

Which looks like measles mixed with 
Tudor. . 

Through little panes be-diamonded 
The scented dusk comes softly stealing ; 

When you get up ^mu strike your head 
Severely on the timbered ceiling. 

And some break out in sudden wings 
And bloom with unsuspected gables ; 

The cubic area of the things 
Prevents one getting round tho tables. 

To weave such nests, so fair, so coy, 
Should bo the workman's homm 
sumjnum. 

To me it were all mirth, all joy 
To paint, to whitewash, or to plumb 
'em. . 

Ear other was the task of thralls 
Who had to rear these inner suburbs, 

Piling the sad Victorian walls 

Where each wan window laced its 
tub-herbs. 

Small wonder bad they cried, I wis, 
Shedding large tears amongst their 
mortar, 

“ We cannot build such streets as this 
Without two extra pints of porter I" 


[ But now — ah well I Here is a bard 
Long versed in wild extravaganza, 
Knowing the foot-i'ule, and to lard 
With purple bibs the pounding stanza; 

A little weary of the haip), 

Metres and rhymes that fail to dowel, 
Willing to turn from pains so sharp 
To some soft labour with tho trowel. 

Sooner than let our love-birds pine 
For post-impressionistic dwellings, 
With all the windows out of line 
And curious humps and antic swell- 
ings, 

The motley Muse’s maundering nous 
I Cares nothing what the union rate is, 
If any young things 'want a house 
111 build tho kickshaw for them 
gratis. Evoe. 

Another Impending Apology. 

“We are glad to hear that Canon hT. S. 
Jeffrey has latterly made such good progress 
that he is now able to bet downstairs each 
day.” — Gazette-News for Blackpool, 

“ She Was slightly troubled with sore chins, 
and went to the post in scratchy fashion.” 

Sporting Chron’cle, 

No wonder. 
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Our large stores pride themselves oh never bothering a customer to purchase. Some op them go even i^urtiifr 

AND SEEM TO SHOW POSITIVE INDIFFERENCE, ABOVE WE SEE A CUSTOMER RESORTING TO EXTREME MEASURES TO SECURE ATTENTION. 


AN ADVANCE FINALE. 

There is an idea already fermenting 
in the brains of many publishers that 
their present method of printing per- 
sonal assurances as to the merits of 
their new productions is unsatisfactory. 
It is felt that these eulogies are open 
to the suspicion of prejudice and should 
be replaced, or supplemented, by the ad- 
vance publication of the final chapter 
of the author’s work. Mr, Punali, 
anxious to promote this excellent 
change by the publication of a speci- 
men finale, has pleasure in anticipating 
the fifty-first, and concluding, chapter 
of Mrs. H-mphry W-bd’s ]projec5ed 
romance, The Winning of A^iror a] and 
he is convinced that his readers will 
not rest till they have secured the 
remaining fifty cliapiers. 

Aurora lot fall the book she was 
reading, a celebrated pamphlet on the 
Oxford Tractarian movement, in a 
cover which was a miracle of Italo- 
Moroccan tooling, and gazed thought- 
fully at the scene before lier. Viewed 
thus in outline, her head in repose had 
something of the delicacy of a Tanagra 
figure, while to the eye of a connoisseur 
the magnificent yet girlish torso might 
have recalled a Bacchante by Skopas. 
To her right rose the rugged sides of 
Garthfcll, purple and scarlet in the 


subdued light ; to the left was Felsbeck, 
and from her feet tlie ground fell away 
abruptly till it met the immemorial 
woods of Supwell. Among them Aurora 
could distinguish the massive Boa- 
dicean keep of Supwell Castle, strangely 
yet harmoniously blended willi the neo- 
Byzantine portico of white marble 
designed by Inigo Jones for the thirty- 
first Earl. She remembered vaguely 
that she was attending a reception 
there to-night ; but her gaze soon left 
the noble pile — so typical of all that is 
best in Englisli architecture — to rest 
upon the humbler neighbouring group 
of Lowmere cottages. In one she 
knew old Ealpb, the shepherd, was 
dying of a painful form of spinal 
catarrh, directly attributable to the 
cesspool at his front door ; in another 
the mother of fifteen children was 
nursing the only remaining one througli 
an attack of mumps, and in a third the 
breadwinner was lying in the malignant 
grip of abdominal influenza. Aurora 
mentally reviewed the chief points of 
Socialism, Individualism, Syndicalism 
and Sooinianism, as represented by 
the select group of thinkers to which 
Cecil belonged. 

Following a noiseless footman in the 
gorgeous Supwell liveries, Mrs. Love- 
lord and Aurora took up their position 
under a rare palm at the head of the 


great ebony staircase, which a royal 
personage was said to have coveted, 
and watched the Earl and Countess 
receive their guests. Mrs. Lovelord’s 
keen eye noted tliat the Earl was | 
standing on the Countess’s train, ^ a 
priceless piece of Venetian point which | 
had once belonged to the Empbesb 
Theodora, Aurora’s attention was 
attracted by a tall grey -haired man 
wearing tlio Bibbon of the Garter half- 
hidden under a variety of lessor decora- 
tions; he was talking eagerly, viva- 
ciously to tho notorious Duchess of 
Almondsbury, Cecil, who had joined 
Aurora at once, whispered that tho 
man was Professor Villoray. 

“They say lie knows every crowned 
head in Europe,” he said. The great 
scientist was relating anecdote after 
anecdote of tlic people ho had known 
— Chabli^maone, MA(2HiAVExmi, New- 
man, Dickens, tho BiiAKsin^ARKS, father 
and son. There followed a racy story, 
inimitably told, of Miss in 

her less regenerate days. Aurora turned 
away. 

“Would you care to take a turn 
through the rooms?” Oocil asked. 
“The Eembrandts are in tremendous 
form to-night — what ? ” 

The house was one of historic iutcroBt 
and importance, with that blciul of 
magnificence and domesticity so typical 
of all that is best in English life. 
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Aurora's eyes wandered from the mas- 
sive emerald chandeliers, the envy of 
every connoisseur in Europe, to 
Haphaed's masterly “ Madonna, "which , 
with a daring harmony by Saboent, 
filled the niches on either side of the 
great mantelpiece, itself a triumph of 
the art of Niocola of Pisa. 

“ There 's Sir John. I didn’t think 
he ’d be here with all this 
rumpus over the Bill,” said Cecil, j 
The Prime Minister was deep in ; 
conversation with the Marquis of ; 
Palutin, P.T.p., Q.T., E.S.V.P., 
the famous diplomat, whose re- 
cent intervention in the Nice 
imbroglio had saved the Euro- 
pean situation. Aurora could 
see the flashes of his wit illu- 
minating Sir John’s saturnine 
countenance. Her further pro- 
gress was barred by Lady 
Highflyer, who nodded to her, 
and said to Cecil, whose 'pctiio 
all this great world | 
struck Aurora anew : i 

“ You heard Philip ’s got 
Jericho ? ” He nodded. Such 
a relief. The Duke ’s delighted, 
of course, especially after poor 
Erskine's fiasco, or perhaps I 
should say fiancee. He 's in- 
fatuated, I- bear. Only £20,000 
a year between them I Ah, there’s 
Madeline Duchess. Well, a 
rivederci.'' 

She passed on, her dress, 
which had taxed the resources 
of the first modistes of the day, 

Eue de la Paix, trailing heed- 
lessly over the priceless Aubus- 
son. Aurora turned, to find the 
Home Secretary at her elbow. 
Instantly she was aU eagerness 
and vivacity. 

“ Will there be a division ? ” 
she asked. 

“ Dear lady," he replied, ** qtti 
vivra mrra. The Anabaptists 
are up in arms, but " He 
screwed his glass into his eye. 

“Had anything to eat?" ho 
asked, as three of the footmen 
passed with a jewelled tray of 
P^ches Melba. “A Benvenuto 
Cellini," if I am not mistaken,” ho 
continued, tapping the tray wuth his 
ring, a unique Pompeian intaglio of 
Venus Anadyomeno with the iynx. 
“ The plates are fourteenth - century 
Venetian. The only other set is in 
the Vatican, you remember." He 
removed a drop of the Earl's cham- 
pagne from his moustache. “Ah, I see 
Cantoforte *s going to sing. Marvellous 
man I I remember him in Paris in the 
’forties — the roaring ’forties, as poor 
Dizzy called them." 

“Ho only plays when Eoyalty’s 


present," a woman behind Aurora 
whispered, as the great artist broke 
into' Palestbina’s‘ Andante Furioso. 
“They say he charges a thousand a 
minute." 

A memory of the Lowmere cottages 
assailed Aurora. At last she saw her 
way clearly. Never had she so realised 
the possibilities of lifo. 



THE CAN-CAIM. 

I HAVE four milk-boys as pots. They 
don’t know it, but I cultivate an inti- 
mate knowledge of thoir habits and 
study them as, once, years ago, I was 
wont to study white mice and goldfish. 
I have watched their development, 
listened to their song, and have made 

several interesting discoveries 

about them. 

When, after a hard evening’s 
reading, perhaps, I jot down a 
few notes and tumble into bed 
at 1 A.M., I do so with the de- 
lightful certainty that at 6.30 
the first of my pets will rouse 
me with liis mellow warbling. 
He (Number One) looks always 
on the bright side of things and 
probably belongs to a club for 
incurable optimists, for he in- 
tersperses his roulades with 
cheery spells of whistling. 
Should Number Two, who is a 
pal of his, loom through the 
early morning mist with the lark 
and* the first motor-bus at the 
other end of the Terrace, no 
false modesty deters him from 
making himself known ; he 
gives a view-halloo that startles 
every drooping cat in the district. 
He informs Number Two, while 
that person is yet nebulous, a 
mere blur on the cosmos, that he 
wont to ihe local Empire last 
night, and that it was a bit of all 
right. With an intermittent 
rumble he elicits tho information 
that Geor-r-rgo (that’s Number 
Two’s name) wont to his local 
Palace and had a treat of a 
beano. And when they meet — 
exactly opposite my dwelling is 
the favoured spot — the Can-can 
is performed with variations. 
Jolly fellows are One and Two. 

As for Number Three, I could 
tell you a little story about him. 
lie has had a love-affair. There 
was a time when he too joined 


Aim of Cricoiefch, on to glory ! 

See, this banner, fam'd in story, 

Waves those burning words before ye — 

“David scorns to yield ! ” 

(With achiotvlcdgmmts to the author of “ The March of 

the Men of Harlech,*^) 

[‘*If there was any movement in the Liberal party . . . it 

was a movement forward. The m^sage of the by-eleotions to | jjjg dance and sonc, as one 
. to press on.”-Kr. iwm might say; but all that is over 

! for him. One morning he turned 

“ I will marry Cecil," she said to her- ] up late, his usual merry call changed 
self. “With his brains, a million a|to a croak like that of a bull-frog 
year, and the breeding to which only 
the highest circles can attain, we will 
regenerate England." 


Liberals vras 
Cricde’th.] 


Little -known. Heroes, 

I. 

“On Saturday last, an up-county woman 
attempted to commit suicide by laying herself 
across the rails. At that time the second up 
Passenger train was passing but slowly and 
the cow-catcher of the train almost touched 
the woman. The Driver stopped tho train 
with great pluck.” — Times of Assam, 


virtuoso, 
tains to 
Number 
but no- 
on his 


I peered between tho cur- 
make sure that it was not 
Five (as yet hypothetical) ; 
it w^as Three, with a look 
face that could only bear 


one interpretation. Belinda had boon 
perverse, unkind, icy — had, in fact, 
thrown him over. You could read it in 
tho angle of his cap, in the broken lace 
dragging from his boots, in his shuffling 
progress, and in the dulled gleam of his 
brass-mounted cans. From that date 




The Browns have taken the advice op the railways and newspapers to “go early” for their seaside holidays. 


be became.,a,jrownmg pessimist, per- 
petrating ^wbeezes , and squeaks and 
mumblings, quavcrings and hoarse 
murmurs, instead of the customary 
sportive yelp. ’Tis an unkind ^vorld, 
according to Number Three. ; 

Number !B'pur .^generally arrives as 
tlie lingering chatter of bis predecessors 
dies away. -..Ho is. rotund, judging by 
bis voice (I have not yet seen him) ; 
also l.^sboul^ say that be goes in for 
physical culture. -*For, by the sounds 
that as'cend to my window, bis ]Dro- 
cedure is as follows: be unhooks the 
empty . can from, the railings of the 
opposite bouse and dashes it violently 
upward against the wall, catching it 
on the ‘ ‘rebound. This action he re- 
peats a few times just to get into form ; 
it i^-,i;ajS>;itiwere,; a mjisc.ulai; prelude. I 
Then, taking seven or eight' empty tins! 
frpm bis trolley, be juggles with them, 
not very expertly, for some of them 
]b;^^ak away' into neighbouring areas 
and have to be retrieved; or he will 
.set the whole lot in the road and kick 
them round for five minutes, brilliantly 
an^ wonderfully: This warms him. 
Picking ftbem up, be spends a relatively 
quiet interlude in sorting out the one 
be wants, thetCllls it, bangs the lid 
down, and rebangs it in position. 
Having repeated the process with the 
remainder, be glows with a sense of 


duty done, and bursts into his farewell 
song; I often wish that it was bis 
swan-song. He produces in this vocal 
valediction noises which to the ears of 
a Futurist composer might seem as 
Olympian music, but which to my 
insufliciently educated taste are merely 
excruciating. 

These, then are my four pets. I 
value them, for they teach me self- 
denial and self-restraint; they rouse 
me at an hour when I might otherwise 
be lost in slothful sleep; and they 
assure me that there is a sphere in 
which taxes and politics really do not 
matter in the slightest. Spme day, I 
suppose, they will grow up. What 
will become of their talents in the 
world of men it is beyond me to 
imagine. But Number Four seems to 
haye the makings .of a politician. 

.TWO EYES OF GEAY. 

[“Sprat? should be cooked very fresh. 
Their condition can ho ascertained by their 
eyes, which should be bright.” 

Cooker y Book.'] 

How cold the culinary mind 
That household caro absorbs ! 

Can the observer really find 
Within yon sparkling orbs 
No message, nothing further than 
A fitness for the frying-pan? 


For oh, in tliat pathetic gaze 
What crowded memories dwell 1 
What wistful dreams of briny days 
Beneath the surging swell, 

Ere fate had seized this little fish 
And plumped him on an earthen dish I 

Methinks I see him even now, 

As late lie sailed along 
With smiling and unruffied brow 
Amid the finny throng, ■ 

No gladder, gayer sprat than he i 

In all the caverns of the sea. j 

With what a rapture would he tweak 
The casual kipper’s tail, 

Or nimbly sport at hido-and-seek 
Around the whiskered whale 1 
(Do whales that liaunt the ocean wave 
Wear whiskers? Some do, others 
shave.) 

Hi * 

And, when by hunger Pvercomo 
He felt a trifle limp, 

What joy within his vacuum 
To stow the passing shrimp, 

» And afterwards to sink and snooze, 
Soft-cradled on the nether bozo I 

Ah, yes, as I behold those eyes 
So bright, so crystal-clear, 

I feel within my own uprise 
A sympathetic tear ; 

But supper’s call one must obey, 

And so 1 dash the drops away. 
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ANOTHER INFORMATION BUREAU. 

A Pretty Thought — Tipsters — Our 
Peatheeed Friends — A Guide to Maknees 
— Aiding his Suit. 

A Peetty Thought. 

After reading that a number of 
letters have been ivritten to the Kiisra 
on liis^ birthday by school childreiiy 
my u'ife and I have decided that our 
little girl, Claray ndio is just six, shall 
icrite one for next year — or possibly 
for Christmas — and we should be glad 
of your counsel in the matter: as to 
how his Majesty is addressed y how to 
make sure that the letter reaches him 
and receives proper attentioiiy and so 
forth. Is there any intermediary with 
whom one should get upon good terms ? 
— /. U. T, {Haggerston), 

Your question is a very natural one, 
and vs'e are glad to be able to reply to 
it. The habit of writing to His Majesty 
is grooving. He should be addressed on 
the envelope as — 

His Majesty, 

Buckingham Palace, 
near Victoria Station, 
S.W., 

and the envelope should be marked 
“ Private ” or “ Personal,” to ensure his 
getting it. By a jpiece of great good 
fortune for you one of the papers has 
very considerately published specimens 
of letters just sent to His Majesty, and 
you can make those your model. The 
most suitable is perhaps this — 

“Dear King George, — I wish you many 
happy returns of the day. If 1 had one pound 
I would buy a suit of clothes with ten shillings 
and a watch for the other ton shillings. I hope 
you will have a Ipng and fruitful reign.” 

Is not that charming in its naivete and 
whole-hearted delight in the oppor- 
tunity of congratulations and good 
wushes *? We wish your little Clara all 
success. 

Tipsters, 

r receive every day circulars from 
gentlemen loho assure me that they 
hioio for certain the ivinners of forth- 
coming races and ashing me to 1st 
them send me this inforQuation for a 
consideration. Do you think I should 
be ivise in doing so? Naturally I 
leant to make my fortune. — IT. M. 
{Bpping) . 

We reply to your question by asking 
another. How is it that these gentle- 
men, with all their advantages of fore- 
knowledge,’ are still so anxiously in 
business ? - _ 

Oar- Feathered Friends. 

Can you tell me how I can obtenn 
information as to the means of identi- 
fying the songs of birds ? I hear a 
great many near our house in the 


country, hut I cannot put names to 
them. I am told that when Colonel 
Roosbtblt teas last in England Sir 
Edwabd Gbet took him for^ a long 
walk in the Neiv Forest to instruct 
him in English ornithology. Do you 
think he would take me ? I am a 
strong Free Trader and have traces of 
American blood. — B. B. L. {Dorking). 

Sir Edw'ard Grey, we fancy, has 
other things to do. You had better 
write to “W. B. T.” of The Daily 
Mail, or in his regrettable absence to 
“P. W. D. 1.” 

A Guide to Manners. 

I have a son for whom I desire a 
political future. What" I should like 
to get for him is a Member of Parlia- 
ment who would converse with him on 
statecraft, the British constitution 
and so forth, hut it loould have to be 
one who was jealous for the honour- 
and dignity of the House, and I need 
hardly say that I shoidd not care for 
a Liberal. Can you, give me any 
hints f — J. K. {Henley). 

We strongly recommend Mr. PoONALD 
McNeill, Mr. Amkry, Sir 0. Kin- 
LOCH-CooKE, or Lord Winterton. 

Aiding his Suit. 

Although an utterly unathletlc man 
I am paying court to a lady who dotes 
upon male proficiency in games. Hoiv 
wotdd you advise me to forward my 
cause ? — M. L. G. {Harroiv). 

We should advise you to put your- 
self into knickerbockers and a golfing 
attitude and be ijhotograplicd. J udging 
by their present contents, there is not 
a paper in the country that would not 
be glad to print the picture, and then 
you could show it to the lady and win. 

A WELCOME FLAW. 

“ You look worried,” said Diana, 
“very worried, dear.” 

I smiled sadly. “ It can’t be helped,” 
I said. • ‘ 

“ Did you like my cake ? ” 

“ Very much ; it wasn’t that. I am 
a little worried, Diana.” 

“ What a pity. Will you have some 
more, dear ? ” 

“ No, thank you.” 

Diana leant forward and cut a very 
large slice. 

“ No, really, thank you,” I insisted. 

“ Eight ; this is for me.” 

“ Diana,” I said, “ I ’ve something 
on my chest.” She looked surprised. 
“ Yes, there ’s something on my chest. 
I speak in a spiritual sense.” 

“ Well, hadn’t you better tell me 
what it is, dear? ” 

“ I will,” I said stoutly. “ Diana, 


this — this engagement can't go on.” 
There was no fire in the room, so I 
gazed blankly into the radiator. 

“ What on earth do you mean, Dick? ” 

“ It can’t go on,” I repeated, 

“ Why ? Dick, you ’re joking.” 

“Joking I” I laughed a hollow 
mocking laugh. “ Don’t make it hard 
for me, Diana.” 

She crossed over and sat on the arm 
of my chair. 

“ Are you feeling ill, dear ? ” she 
inquired ever so sweetly. 

For a moment I nearly gave way; 
then, with a tremendous effort, I braced 
back my shoulders. . . . Diana fell 
heavily to the floor. 

“ Darling,” I said as I picked her up, 
“I’m so sorry; I didn’t see you were 
sitting so near the edge. I ’m ” 

“ All right,” she replied. “ And now 
what is it? You haven’t changed to- 
wards me ? ” 

“Diana — I — oh, it’s difficult..” 

“ Yes, dear. Go on.” 

I gazed into the carpet. “I must 
begin at the beginning. 1 — it ’s diffi- 
cult. ” 

“Yes, dear; we’ve agreed about 
that.” 

“ In the first place,” I began, “1 am 
a man of the utmost integrity.” 

“ That doesn’t matter, and, anyw^ay, 
you ’re quite a dear.” 

3 bowed gravely. “I tiy to look 
at things from a higli standpoint,” I 
continued. “Now, Diana, I consider 
you are perfect. I love you intensely 
because you are so perfect,” 

“ l^on’t be silly, dear.” 

“ I mean it. On the otlier hand, I 
know myself very well indeed.” 

“ You think so.” 

“ 1 do. And I have come to the 
conclusion, after many I'acking hours, 
that I am not w^orthy of you. The 
proper course, the only coui'se, is for 
me to release you.” And I sighed 
heavily. 

“ Well,” said Diana, “ of course it ’s 
a very pretfcy idea, and I ’m glad you ’re 
so fond of me, but the whole thing ’s 
absurd. I ’ve accepted you and there 's 
an end of it.” 

“ Diana, you ’re making it very hard.” 

“ I ’m making it impossible.” , 

“No,” I declared, “because — I re- 
lease you now.” 

Diana fingered her handkerchief. 
“D — Dick, 1 refuse to be released. 
It’s too silly for w — words. Oomo 
over here.” - 

With a great -effort I didn’t got up ; 
instead I gazed at the ceiling. 

“Diana,” I said, “I’m disappointed 
in you. I’m trying '-to do 'the right 
thing, the noble thing, and -you mustn’t 
stand in my way. You 'vc no right 
to stand in my ” 
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Chairman [at Friendly Lead, pro2)osing toast of the performers). “Ald the h artists have give thkih seevices imEE, AK» 

I THINK YOU ’ll AGEEE WITH ME, GENTLEMEN, THAT THE LABOURERS ARE WORTHY OF THEIR HIRE.” 


“ Anyhow, I ’ni going to.” 

You know,” 1 said, “ tins irats mo 
in a very awkward position — very 
awkward. Diana, you must see my 
point of view.” 

“I can't.” 

“You mean you w^on’t. I had ex- 
pected more of you.” 

Diana smiled. “ I thought you con- 
s' dered me perfect.” 

“I did.” 

“ Well, you see, dear, I 'm -not.” 

I sighed, “I’m afraid not,” I said. 
“ I fear not.” 

Suddenly I sat up. “ Good Lord ! ” 
I exclaimed. “ Hooray ! ” 

“What is it?” 

“ Don’t 3 ^ou see ? This puts matters 
on an entirely different footing. Darling, 
you don’t want me to do the right thing, 
therefore you ’re not perfect.” 

“ No ; that ’s settled.” 

“ Well then, you don’t deserve a per- 
fect husband.” 

“ I don’t want one.” 

“ That ’s not the point. Y^ou don’t 
deserve one.” 

“No,” said Diana. 

“Then that’s all right,” 'I said; 
“because you won’t get one.” And I 
out myself a large slice of cake. 


THE ROOT OF ALL EVIL. 

[“ It is impossible for me to dine out either 
in private or in public without having those 
confounded tclophones mentioned to me.” 

Mr. lIOBJioirsj^:.] 

Shu was so young but fair to see ; 

Her eye conveyed the glad regard ; 
She murmured to the P.M.G. 

That life was very, very hard 
(It never crossed his mind that she 
Was double seven five Gerrard). 

She spoke of love, as ladies will ; 

He thought it no afi'air of his ; 

“ I cannot say,” he said, “ until 
You tell me wdiat your trouble is 
So while he ate and drank his fill 
She told him all about it, viz. ; — 

“ Augustus, handsome, tall and loan. 
Excels in every kind of sport ; 

Sucli perfect men have rarely been. 

And cash wdth him is never short ; 
His words are few and far between ; 

He is the strong and silent sort. 

“ Ills courage is sublime, and yet 
Ilis manly shyness is absurd ; 

Of all the girls he ever met 

It was myself he most preferred ; 

He ’d try and try, but couldn’t get 
His wretched tongue to say the word. 


“ Speech was to him a foreign art. 

He hii‘ed a poet of repute, 

Learnt yards of eloquence by lieart, 
Came, full of it, to press his suit; 

At sight of me forgot his part. . . 

What could I say when he was mute ? 

“But there are ways and means for 
those 

Who like to sit and blush alone, 

And, undetected, to propose^ 

In phrases other than their own. , 
(The P.M.G.’s suspicions rose; 

This sounded like the telephone). 

“And this, on second thoughts, was 
what 

Augustus hit upon, and he 
Affirmed a passion, strong and hot, 
W’here one might hoar but none 
might see, 

And was accepted on the spot, 

But not, confound you, Sir, by me. 

“ Yours was the fault, you monster, who. 
Unmoved, unblushing, dare to diiiei ’* 
Her victim turned a little blue 
And cleared his throat and muttered, 
“Mine?” 

“Yes, yours!” she cried. “You put 
him through 

(For good) to double seven nine I ” 
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THE ABAWDONER. 

1 Ail afraid,” I said; “ that I shall have to withdraw my 
permission.” 

Withdraw your what?” said the lady of the house, 
emphasising every ivord scornfully. 

“ Yes,” I said, “ I shall have to forbid 50 U to go.” 

She laughed. 

“It’s not a hit of good,” I said, “ laughing like that. 
Laughter only adds fuel to the fire that is raging in my 
breast. I am going to forbid you to go.” 

“Don’t waste your forbiddings,” she said, “I 'in not 
banns, and I won’t be treated as such. Besides, even banns 
are never forbidden in these days.” 

“ Yes, they are,” I said. “ A bann was forbidden last 
week. A father.of eighty years, infmiated by the imminent 
desertion of a daughter of fifty-five, got up in church at the i 
third time of asking and said, ‘ I object. Who ’s going to 
look after me ? * The clergyman nearly swooned.” 

“ And the unfortunate objecter was carefully removed by 
his friends. I don’t see that that ’s much of a help to you.” 
“ Anyhow,” I said, “ I won’t have it.” 

“ It ’s too late to talk like that. In half-an-hour I start 
for Sandy Bay to stay with Violet. ' My luggage is already 
at the station.” * ‘ I 

“ Yes,” r said, “ and you leave me here alone to look ^ 
after everything.” : ; 

“ Well, what of that ? ” she said. “ Don’t you often leave | 
ma alone here to look after everything ? ” 

“Ah, but that’s different. When I go away rim n'est\ 
change ; il n'y a qiCun Anglais de moins'' 

“ My own Parisian one 1 ” she murmured. 

“ The mistress-mind remains and things go on being con- 
trolled. Lord love you, my absence makes no difference.” 

“ What you mean is,” she said, “that you simply can’t 
get on without me. Isn’t that it ? ” 

“If you put it in that way,” 1 said, “you can’t expect 
me to admit it.” 

“ Well, it comes to that, doesn’t it? ” 

“ What I mean to say is that it’s your fault.” 

“ Aba,” she said triumphantly, “ I knew you ’d mean to 
say that sooner or later. Everything ’s my fault, of course.” 
“ It is,” I said, “ an arguable proposition,” 

“ And how do you prove it in this particular case ? ” 
“Easily,” I said. “You have neglected to train me for 
the daily work of a household and a family.” 

“ You never asked to be trained,” she said. 

“ No,” I said, “ I was too proud and too sensitive. I did 
not come to you and say, * Let me beard the cook in her 
fastness. Let me order the sirloin of beef for the mid-day 
meal. Let me rebuke the housemaid, or raise her w’ages, 
or give her notice,’ or whatever it is that one does in the 
case of a housemaid. I did not ask that I too might be 
allowed to talk bulbs or Alpine plants to the gardener. 
I did not plead that I might order dresses or medicine for 
the girls, or watch over John’s putting to bed. All these 
things, because you were haughty about them, I left to 
you ; and you — what did you do ? ” 

“ I generally went and did them.” 

“ And that,” I said, “ is just what I complain of.” 

“ You wouldn’t have liked it,” she said, “ if I hadn’t.” 
“You ought,” I said, “to have taken me into your 
counsels, instead of leaving me to eat out my heart in total 
ignorance of all the things that make the world a happier 
and a better place. Votes for women, indeed ! First let 
there be homes for men.” 

“ Shall I ring for a glass of water? ” she said. 

“ There must be no sarcasm,” I said. “ This is too serious 
for sarcasm. Besides, think what will happen.” 


“Well, what?” - 

“ John,” I said, “ will fall into the fishpond.” 

“ You can have his clothes dried.” 

“ No,” I said, “ I shall spank him. It is my only remedy.” ! 
“ Anything else ? ” ^ ' 

“ Peggy will tumble off her bicycle and cut her knee,'’ • 
“ Anyhow, you can’t spank her for that.” ^ ’ 

“ And there will be a message from the kitchen to say j 
that there are no mutton cutlets in England.” 

“ You can eat beef or chicken.” 

“And Eosie will have to see the dentist, and Helen will ! 
want to go out to tea, and there wdll be boles in all their j 
boots ; and ladies whom I have never seen will call on you : 
and will be shown in on me. Oh, it is a terrible prospect 1 ” i 
“ It does sound rather blood-curdling,” she said. ; 

“ And, after all, why do you want to go to Violet’s ? ” i 
“ She asked me, you know. That’s one reason. And 1 , 
shall be able to look round for lodgings in August.” ' * ; 

“ Are we going to Sandy Bay in August ? ” 

“ Yes ; didn’t you know ? And I shall have four days of | 
perfect peace.” ^ i 

“ You won’t. You and Violet will disagree about Imis, ! 
or the colour of a dress, or the education of children, ; 
or the true way of putting men in their proper place. It j 
isn’t everybody who agrees with you as I do.” j 

“Yes, I know I shall miss you every minute of the time 1 
-^that ’s what you wanted me to say, wasn’t it ? ” 1 

“Yes, that was it. You really do know how to lead mo | 
by a silken thread.” * ^ | 

“ And I shall probably get my breakfast in bed. You ’ll 1 
think of me, won’t you, when you ’re breakfasting with the 1 
children? And don’t let John have jam every day.” j 

“ I shall give him,” I said, “ a pot for himself.” I 

“Good-bye,” she said, pressing a paper into my hand. ■ 
“I ’ve written down some things that must be attended to.” 1 
“ I shan’t attend to them,” I shouted, as sho walked off. • 
“ Breakfast in bed,” she called back. E. C. L. : 


THE EARTHLY HADES. 

[“ I could reel out such a list of notorious Yorkshire criminals . . . 
as would put every other county utterly out of the running,” — Extract 
from recent tetter to “ The Pall Mall Gazette.^ 

Bah ! to your boasts of the Ifiackguards of Lancashire; 

Tush 1 to your talk of tlio rascals of Staffs ; 

Come, let me openly mention as rank a shire 
(Yorks) as you ’ll find for the riilest of raffs ; 

Choose all the pick of your Cheese-shire or Pork-shirc men, 
Men who have sunk in the deepest of nuid ; 

Deuce of a one can come near to us Yorkshirenien 
Born with Beelze’oub’s blue in our blood. 

“ Nuts ” who have long left the strait way or narrow gate 
Swarm on each side of the Swale or tho Ouse ; 
Huddersfield vies in its villains with Harrogate; 

Satan in Sheffield would shake in his shoes; 

Hull 7 — though you might not be driven to drat it, you ’d 
Certainly substitute “ 0 ” for its “ u,” 

And, from a purely unprejudiced attitude, 

We should pronounce it the worse of the two. 

Yorks has a side, you see, surely more sinister 

Far than the shires that would snatch at her fame; 

So, when you curse at our present Prime Minister, 

Calling him every conceivable name, 

We shall accept ’em with. sangfroid and phlegm, as ho 
Gives you this practical proof of his powers, 

Setting his seal to our sinful supremacy,. 

Seeing he comes from this county of ours. 
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A FRUGAL MIND. 

Doctor , “Well, Mix. MoPhearson, I’m glad to see you out again. You’ve had a long illness.” 

McDliearson , “Ay, Doctor, and varra expensive. I was wunnerin’ ip it was worth while at ma time o’ ltpe.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, P'unch^s Staff of Learned Glerhs,) 

I HAVE reason to believe that Scotland Yard has on occa- 
sion displayed considerable intelligence, and I regret that 
novelists will never allow it to be as cunning even as myself 
in guessing the identity of the villains of their criminal plots. 
Mrs, Charles Bryce, for instance, might, wifcliout unduly 
taxing the imagination, have credited the Force with tlie coup 
of bringing to justice the murderer of Mrs, Vanderstein, 
l)ut she went out of her way to employ that marvellous 
amateur, Mr, Giviblet, for the purpose. I must believe 
that he was jnarvellous, because she says so ; but in this 
case bo did nothing and had little opportunity of justifying 
his references. He merely believed what he had the luck to 
be told and caused the miscreant to be arrested when of his 
own motion he practically offered himself for arrest. There 
are, after all, two phases of crime — the first, its commission, 
and the second, its detection, Mrs. Bryce would have done 
better to confine herself to the former, since she has an 
exciting tale to tell of Mrs, Vanderstein's Jetvels (Lane) and 
shows herself well able to curdle the blood in the telling of 
it. But, lacking that gift of logic wdiich is essential to the 
stating and the solving of detective problems, she en- 
deavours to achieve her ends by keeping back wdiat are 
admitted, and not discovered, facts. She is reduced to telling 
the same story twice, and I cannot say that I was nearly 
as excited the second time as 1 was the first. 

Once upon a time King James, being annoyed with the 


City because it wouldn’t lend him money, summoned the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen to his presence and, ** being 
somewhat transported,” threatened to remove liis Court to 
some other place. To this the Lord Mayor very politely 
but readily retorted, “ Your Majesty bath power to do what 
you please and your City of Jjondon will obey accordingly : 
but she humbly desires tliat when your Majesty shall 
remove your Court you would please to leave the timmes 
behind yon.” 1 think this single instance from the history 
of the City goes far to explain that peculiar pride in it 
wliich the Londoner instinctively feels without exactly 
knowing why. I have not space to argue with Sir Laurence 
Gomme upon his main point, its continuity of policy and 
purpose from the Roman Empire till to-day, shown by the 
records of London’s past. I leave it to the scholar and 
antiquary. It is ray purpose to persuade the man in tlio 
street, to whom the names of Palgrave, Freeman and 
Stubbs are not household words, to buy a copy of London 
(Williams and Norgate) for inclusion in his permanent 
library. If I should insist upon his reading it then and 
there he would reply, as one ignorant fellow to another, 
that he had not the necessary understanding of the remote 
past and was too preoccupied with the affairs of tlie present. 
Be it so, but none the less let him buy it and at any rale 
glance at its many curious and admirable illustrations. 
Later he will dip into it in search of further episodes after 
the manner of that I quote, and lastly ho will do the thing 
thoroughly, to find that he is much more concerned with 
the past than ever he supposed; that now he understands 
that “ greatness which is London,” and that he is infinitely' 
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obliged for the recommendation o£ a not-too-learned clerk 
who shared his own diffidence, even reluctance, in approach- 
ing so learned and weighty a treatise. 

I am sure that Miss Constance Holme has, in The 
Lonely Plough (Mills and Boon), written a clever and 
amusing novel. What she has not done is to make herself 
intelligible. Some of the mist that enwraps the back- 
ground of her frontispiece has obscured her story and her 
characters. I know that she is writing about lively and 
entertaining people because there emerges, now and then, a 
page of dialogue that is witty and alive ; and I know that 
her story is dramatic because she tells us now that some- 
one ‘‘let out a screech,” and now that he “uttered sharp 
little sounds remarkably like oaths.” I know, too, that the 
sea is encroaching upon somebody's dwelling-place, and that 
someone else tries to keep the waves in their place, but is 
no more successful than was the great King Knut of blessed 
memory. Then there is 
a fine figure of a land- 
agent and several ladies 
who talk the snappiest 
of slang. But the mist 
and the sea have swept 
across Miss Holme’s 
pages and blotted out the 
rest of the affair. Not 
Meredith nor Eobeut 
Browning at their most 
complex have been more 
baffling. I must admit, 
however, that the de- 
scription of a game of 
mixed hockey, s o m e- 
where in the middle of 
the book, was delight- 
fully fresh and vivid. 

Here, for a page or two, 

I could rest from my 
grapplings wdtii the story 
and join in all the ex- 
citement and peril that 
mixed hockey provides. 

Then there is Harriet, 
who says, “ Stow all that 
piffle.” I should like to 
know more about Harriet, who from that brief glimpse of 
her seems a lively vigorous person, but the encroaching 
sea swallows her with the others, and there is an end. 
I repeat that Miss Holme has written a clever dramatic 
story, but the title is certainly the clearest thing about it. 

When Mr. Calthrop 's at his best 
He weaves you tales of fauns and elves, 

And ancient gods come back to test 
Their humour on our modern selves ; 

He finds romance in common clay ; 

He lifts the veil from fairy rings, 

And points the unfamiliar way 
Of looking at familiar things. 

And at his second best, or less, 

His graceful manner still redeems 
With easy charm and cheerfulness 
More hackneyed, less seductive tiiemes ; 

Each page has something witty, wise, 
Well-turned, fantastic or jocose- - 
Each page of Breadanclbniterflies, 

From Mills and Boon, six shillings (gross). 



GOLF AND THE DBA:MA. 

Act III. — The final putt on the last green which is to decide the 

FATE OF THE HOUSE OF DeVEREUX. 


Even though it has been seared by the tragic end of a 
youthful liaison (“It was in France, you know,” and that 
seems to explain all to Minella Drake, daughter of the Vicar 
of Goldringham) the heart of a Sussex taxidermist appears 
to be exceptionally tender. Seldom can Tojn Mnrrow, 
through whose eyes we view the scenes and incidents of 
Mr. Tickner Edwardes’ Tansy (Hutchinson), have sealed 
up badger or squirrel in its glass morgue wdthout shedding 
on the fur some glistening tribute of tears over a village 
sorrow. So much of his time in fact is occupied by con- 
versations of a sentimental nature with the two Wilverleys 
(whose aged father, Mark, by the way, having retired from 
active life on his farm, habitually talks in rhymed couplets) 
that he can have bad as little leisure for stuffing specimens 
as he had to discern the love gradually growing up for him 
in the bosom of Minella, his guileless confidante. The back- 
ground of Tansy consists in the shepherd’s seasons of the 
Sussex downs (for Tansy, a splendid type of advanced 

though rustic woman- 
hood, is a shepherdess), 
and the plot of the story 
is that of Tess of the 
D'Urhervilles, with the 
convenient variation that 
the villain of the piece, 
having bis pockets stuffed 
with cartridges, disap- 
pears (as villains should) 
in a cloud of malodorous 
smoke. Mr. Tickner 
Edwardes’ knowledge of 
rural life and scenes is 
as thox’ough as his de- 
scription of them is 
charming, and, if the 
general impression con- 
veyed by Tansy is a little 
too idyllic for those who 
have been brought up 
in the rough school of 
Wessex agriculture, it is 
pleasant for a moment 
to lend ourselves to the 
illusion of his sunny 
romance. 


Unattractive as Sophia Bee was in many ways, I frankly 
admit that she was a lady of mettle. K stockbroker’s 
typist, with a fortune of £2,000 and a salary of a few 
shillings a week, she no sooner obtained inside information 
about the floating of The South Seas Coastal Bubher Develop- 
ment Company than she decided to apply for 2000 shares. 
They were allotted to her, and in consequence she became 
a most important person. In fact, she had only to say 
“ Gugenheim ” to her employers and she had them at her 
feet. Why this was so you must discover for yourselves ; 
all that I, who am no expert in financial matters, can tell 
you is that somehow her 2000 shares seem to have 
given her a position of enormous power in the company, 
and that the Gugenheim man wanted to buy her out. 
Her sister Judith kept bees and was an extremely good 
woman. I never got really to understand her; and her 
wonderful power of seeing into the future, which does not 
often go with apiculture, left me unimpi'essed. The 
trouble with this book of Mr. E. R. Punshon’s is that the 
parts of it do not seam to fit into a symmetrical whole, but, 
at any rate, a study of The Crowning Glory (Hoddeb and 
Stoughton) has greatly improved my knowledge of the 
behaviour of bears and bulls and bees. 
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only way, therefore, to ensure that you postal order. When he turn'ed’ to pick, 
CHARIVARIA. get a genuine specimen is to order 1,000 up the bag^ it bad disappeared. The 

“ The Pocket Asquith '' is announced, pieces, and the furniture trade trusts that local police incline to the view that 
and we are asked to-say that the pocket all collectors will take this elementary someone must have taken it. ; 

in question is not Mr. Eedmond’s. precaution when purchasing. 

- " ■ ^ ^ A muddle-headed correspondent 

The discovery of gold particles in a The abandonment of the scheme for writes to express surprise on learning 
duck’s gizzard has, we are told, caused the rebuilding of the Lambeth Police that the day devoted to collections for 
a rush of mining prospectors to Liberty Court has caused some disappointment the charities connected with the Variety 
Township, Ohio. It is expected that the among local criminals, some of whom, Stage should be known as “ Tag Day.” 
duck will shortly be floated as a limited we are glad to hear, are ashamed to be The old fellow had always imagined | 
liability company. seen in the present structure. that Tag Day” was a toast on I 


The Valuation Department has dis- Being convinced that Germany pos- 
coveredatLlangammarch Wells, Breck- sesses too many Leagues and Associa- 
nockshire, 50 acres of land for which tions the town of Seesen, in the Harz, 
no owner can be found. Anyone, there- has established an “ Association for 
fore,, who has lost any land is 

recommended to communicate ’ ^ 

at once with the Department. ri Ym -r. 




The Astronomer - Eoyal, in 
reading his annual report’ at the 
Eoyal Observatory last week, 
said that the mean temperature 
of the year 1913 was 50*5 
degrees. Seeing that this tem- 
perature was one degree above 
the average for the 70 years 
ended 1910, we consider that 
the epithet was undeserved. 


We hesitate to suggest that j 

The Times is catering for can- 
nibals, but it is certainly curious k 
that a recent issue should have A 
contained the following head- i ^ 
lines:— ■ I , A ^ 

“Prepared Foods. 

INFANTS, CHILDREN & INVALIDS.” ^ 

. . :!« sic ” 

sic 

By the way, the little essay 
on “Foods of Antiquity” 
omitted to mention that these 
may still be picked up by curio- 
hunters at certain railway 
buffets. ■ ' 

What has ^become of all the cabs 
which have been displaced by the 
taxis? is a question which is often 
asked. It has now been partially 
answered.- According to a cable pub- 
lished last week, •“ The steamer Ba;p- 
paJiajtnocIc reports the presence of 
numerous icebergs and ‘ growlers ’ on 
the North Atlantic steamship routes.” 

si! 5l! 

At last there are signs of a reaction 
against under-dressing on the stage. The 
producers of a new- revue advertise : — 

50 BEAL LIVE PEBFORIMERS. . 
Over 250 Parisian Model Frocks and Hats. 

Mr. H. OsciNSKY, the author of the 
standard work, English Furniture of 
the Eighteenth Century, says that 999 
out of every 1,000 pieces of old oak furni- 
ture in the present day are forgeries. The 
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that “Tag Day” ’ 
German war vessels. 


A TIME EXPOSUEE. ” 

I TURNED the family album’s i^age 
And noted with a smile 
The efforts of a bygone age 

^ At photographic style ; 

!' There, pegtopped, grandpa could 
be seen, 

I ' While grandma beamed, con- 
tented ’ 

I To know her brand-new crino- 
line - - ■ , ' 

The latest thing invented. 



“WOTCHER BIN DOIN’ — FIGHTIN’ ? ” 

“No — b'oOHOO — I BIN fought!” 

Combating the Mania for the Forma- 
tion of Leagues and Associations” — 
not realising until too late that they 
have thereby formed one more. 

i[i 5 |; 5 - , 

“ Keep your arms ” is Sir Edw'ard 
Carson’s latest advice to the Ulster 
volunteers — and they have kept their 
heads so w^ell that they should have no 
difficulty in this respect. 

An American clergyman got into 
trouble last week for holding up his 
hand and trying to stop the traffic 
in the Strand. The sky-pilot -found 
out pretty soon that he was out of his 
element. ... ,j- 

A man placed a bank paper bag 
containing £63 IO 5 . on the counter at 
the- chief post-office in Swansea, one 
day last week, while he changed a 


And there Aunt Mary’s loofo 
‘ ' ■ belied 

Her gravity of dress ; 

That great poke-bonnet could 
not hide 

Her youthful comeliness ; 
There, too, was father when a 
boy. 

" And elsewhere in the series 
• A youthful cousin (Fauntleroy), 
An uncle in Dundrearies. 

And then before my scornful eye 
L A smirking youth appeared, 
Flaunting a loose lesthetic tie 
And embryonic beard ; 

With- laughter I began to shake, 
Noting the watch-chain 

• (weighty) f 

And all the things that w^ent to make 
A “ nut ” in 1880. * 

I looked upon the other side, 

Still tittering, to see ; 

What. branch the fellow occupied 
Upon our family tree ; 

.A name was scrawded across the card 
With flourishes in plenty. 

And lo ! it w^as the present bard 
. Himself at five-and-twenty. 


The Sprinter. 

From a testimonial to a system of 
health culture : — 

“I think I have never felfc so glorious as I 
do this morning. At 4..S0 I woke up after a 
wet waist pack, got hot water, cleaned myself, 
took a glass of lemon juice, exercised, and for 
the last three-quarters of an hour I have been 
running through your notes.” 

He mustn't take-^oo much exercise. 
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THE COMPLETE DRAMATIST. 

Ill/ Meals and Things, 

In spite of all you can do in the 
f v/ay of avoiding soliloquies and getting 
I your characters on and off the stage in; 
a drafnatic manner, a time will come 
i when yoii realise sadly that your play 
is not a bit like life after all. Then is 
the time to introduce a meal on the 
; stage.' A stage /meal is popular, because 
'it proves "to the audience tliat the 
actors, even when called Geobge 
S-Alexandeb or Abthub "EoURCHi'EB, 
are real people just like you and me, 
“Look at/ bir: Herbert eatibg,’* we 
I say excitedly to each other in the pit, 
having had a vague idea uji till_then 
that an actor lived like a god oii praise 
; and grease-paint and his photograph 
I iii the papers, “Another ,cup,^^. won’t 
‘ yoiil* ” says Miss Gladys 'Cooper; 

I “No,, tliank you,” says Mr. Dennis 
E.\die — dash it, it ’s exactly what we 
do'^at Twickenham ourselves. And, 
whep*^-to“elihch matters, the dramatist 
ma'fes ]tfr. Gerald' du Maueier light 
a real cigarette in the Third Act, then 
he can flatter hipaself that^ he has in- 
deed achieved the ambition of every 
stage writer, and “brought the actual 
scer^t of! the hay across the footlights.” 

' But'’ there “ is a technique ' to' ,be 
acquired in this matter as in every- 
tlnpg '^else;'^witiliih/ 'the^ theatre. ■ The 
great art'orthe stage-craftsman, as I 
have already shown, is to seem natural 
rather than to be natural, Let yqur 
actors have tea by all means, but. see 
that it is a properly - histrionic tea. 
Thisjs how it should gd’/— . ^ - 

' Hostess. You ’ll liave some tea, won’t 
you ? , [Rings bell. 

Thank you. ' • - 

Enter Builer’ f 
Hc^iess, Tea,, please, Matthews. 
Butler {hnioassivehj). Yes, m’ lady. 
{This is alike says during the play, so 
he must try and get a little ^character 
into it^ in order that “ The Era*' may 
remark^ Mr,' 'Thompson was excellent 

as Matthews:” However, his part is 
not over yet, for- he rciwmsimiiiediately, 
folloived by three footnmh-^just as it 
happened vdieii. you last\caUed on the 
Duchess — and sets out the tea.) 

Hostess [holding up the property 
lump of sugar in ihe tongs). Sugar? 
Guest (luckily). No, thanks. . 

Hostess replaces lump and inclines 
ejnpty teapot over tray for a moment, 
then hands him a cup painted brown 
inside — thus deceiving the gentleman 
with the telescope in the upper circle. 
Quest (touching his lips ivith the cup 
and then returning it to its' saucer). 
Well, I must be going. 

Re-enter Butler and three Footmen, 
ivho remove the tea-things. 


Hostess (to Guest). Good-bye; so 
glad you could come. [Exit Guest. . 

His visit has been short,. but it has 
been very thrilling while it lasted. ^ 
Tea is the most usual meal on the 
stage, for the reason that it is the least 
expensive, the property lump of sugar 
being dusted and used again on the 
next night. For a stage dinner a certain 
amount of genuine sponge-cake has to 
be made iip to look like fish, chicken 
or cutlet. In novels the hero has often 
“ pushed his meals away untasted,” but 
no , stage hero would dp anything so 
unnatural as this. , The etiquette is to 
have two bites before the butler and 
the three footmen whisk away the 
plate. The, two bites,, are made, and 
the bread is crumbled, with an air of 
great eagerness; indeed, one feels that 
in real life the guest would clutch hold 
of the footman and say, “ Half a mo*, old 
chap, I haven’t finished;” but 

the actor is better schooled than this. 
Besides, the thing is coming back again 
as chicken dimctly. - 
But if is . the' cigarette which chiefly 
has brought the modern ..drama to its 
present state of perfection. Without 
the * stage cigarette' many an epigram 
would pass unnoticed, many an actor’s 
hands would be much more noticeable ; 
and the man who works the fireproof 
safety curtain would lose even the small 
•^ainounf of excitement which at present 
attaches to his job. 

/Now althdiigh it is possible, in the 
case' of a few men at the top of the 
profession, to leave tho conduct of the 
cigarette entirely to the actor, you 
will find it much more satisfactory to 
insert in 'the stage directions the par- 
ticular movements (with match and so 
fortb):-tr>at you wish carried- out.- Let 
us assume thatio?Y^ Arthur asks Lord 
John. 'vjhQ,t a cynic is— the question of 
what a cynic is, having. .arisen quite 
naturally in the course of the plot. 
Let us assume further that you wish 
Lord John to reply, / A cynic is a man 
who knows the,price of everything and 
the value of nothing.” It has been 
said before, but you may feel that it is 
quite time it was said again ; besides, 
for all the audience knows. Lord John 
may simply be quoting. Now this 
answer, even if it comes quite fresh to 
the stalls, will lose much of its effect if 
it „is said without the assistance of a 
cigarette. Try it for yourself. 

Lord John. A cynic is a man who, 
etc. . • • 

Eotten. Now try again. 

Lord John, A cynic is a man who, 
etc. . . . (Lights cigarette). 

No, even that is not good. Once 
more : — 

Lord John (lighting cigarette), A 
cynic is a man who, etc. 


Better, but leaves much too much to 
the actor. 

' .Well,^ I see I must tell yon. 

Lord John (taking out gold cigarette 
case from his left-hand upper waistcoat 
pocket). A cynic, my dear Arthur (he 
opens casedcliheraiely, pzUs cigarette in 
mouth, and extracts , gold match-box 
from right-hand trouser) is a man who 
(strikes match) knows the price of (lights 
cigarette) — everything, and (standing 
ivith match in one hand and cigarette 

in the other) the value of pff (blows 

out match) of (inhales deeply Jrom 
cigarette and blows out a cloud of 
smoke) — nothing. 

It makes a different thing of it alto- 
gether. Of course on the actual night 
the match may refuse^ to strike, and 
Lord John may have to go on SJi-ying 
“a man who — a man who — aman who ” 
until the ignition occurs, but even so 
it will still seem delightfully natural 
to the audience (as if he were making 
up the epigram .as he \vent along); 
while as for jilowing the match oi^t he 
can hardly fail to do that in one. | 

Tho cigarette, of .course, will be 
smoked at other moments lliaa epi- 
grammatic ones, but on these other oc- | 
ca'sipns you will not need to deal so fully | 
with i,t in the stage directions. Duke \ 
(lighting cigarette), I .trust, Perkins, ! 
tliat ! is. enough. You cloi not | 
want to S£L’y,,'\Duke (dropping ash on '[ 
trousers). It seems to me, my love ’ , .” 
or, Duke (removing, stray ineee of 
tobacco from tongue). Wliat Ireland 
heeds IS still less Duke (throw- 

ing aivay end of cigarette). Show- him 
in,” ;For this must remain one of the 
mysteries of tho stage — What happens 
to the stage cigarette .when it lias been 
puffed four, times? Tho stage tea, of 
wliich a second cup is always I'efused ; 
the stage cutlet, which is removed with 
the connivance of the guest after, two 
mouthfuls; the stage cigarette, \thieh 
nobody ever seems to want to smoke to 
the end — thinking of those as they make 
their’ appearances in the houses of tho 
titled, one would say that the hospitality 
of the peerage w^as not a thing to make 
any great rush for. *. . . 

13 ut that would-be to forget the 
butler and the thiree footmen. Even a 
Duke cannot have everything. And 
what his chef may lack in skill his 
butler -more than makes up for in im- 
passivity. A. A. M. 

From a column lieaded “ Crimes and 
Tragedies” in The Western Weekly 
Mercury : — 

“Sir J. W, Spear, M.P., lias consented to 
become patron of the newly-formed High- 
ampton Rifle Club. * * 

And we are left wondering which it is. 








1 









Cheery Passenger {in non-stop express), ** Well, I must say it’s quite a belief to me to 'aye a gentleman in the CAitBiAGE. 
It’s twice now I’ve ’ad a fit in a tunnel.” 


ROOSEVELT RESURGIT. 

Once more the tireless putter-right of men, 

Our roaring Eoosevelt, swims into our ken. 

With clash of cymbals and with roll of drums, 
Eeduced in weight, from far Brazil he comes. 
What risks were his ! The rapids caught his form, 
Upset his bark and tossed him in the storm. 
Clutching his trumpet in a fearless hand, 

The damp explorer struggled to the land ; 

Then set the trumpet to his lips and blew 
A blast tliat echoed all the wide world through, 
And in a tone that made the nations quiver 
Proclaimed himself t-he finder of a river. 

Maps, he declared, were made by doddering fools 
Who knew no better or defied the rules, 

While he, the great Progressive, traced the course 
Of waters mostly flowing to their source. 

Emerged at last and buoyed up with the sure hope 
Of geographic fame, he made for Europe ; 

Elew to Madrid, and there awhile he tarried 
Till Eeemit went (good luck to K !) and married. 
Next London sees him, and with loud good will 
Yields to the mighty tamer of Brazil, 

And hears a<nd cheers the while by his own fiat ha 
Lectures our Geographical Society. 

Soon to his native land behold him go 
To take a hand in quelling Mexico. 

Does Wilson want him ? Well, I hardly know. 


IN THE NAME OF PEACE, 

Sm, — I read with intense satisfaction that at the Peace 
Ball at the Albert Hall last week the lady representing 
Britannia carried a palm branch in place of the customary 
trident. This, I venture to think, is a step in the right 
direction. For many years, from the pulpits and platforms 
not only of our own land but of America, I have advocated 
a substitution of peaceful objects for the w^eapons of blood- 
shed with which so many of our allegorical figures are 
encumbered. I still wait for some artist to depict 'the 
patron saint of this fair land of ours, not attacking the 
dragon wdth a cruel sw’^ord, but offering it in all brotherliness 
an orange, let us say, or a bath biin. 

But, Sir, one feature of this ball (putting aside for a 
moment the many reprehensible characteristics of all such ' 
entertainments) I must and do protest against. What do 
I read in the daily press ? When it was desired to clear 
the floor, ”a brigade of Guards, by subtle movements, drove 
the masqueraders, \vho were to form the audience, behind ^ 
the barricades." Now, were 1 a member of the House of 
Commons — as some day I may be — I would make it my 
business to stand up in my place and fearlessly demand of 
the Minister for War an explanation as to how these men of 
blood came to be admitted to a Peace festival. Was it with 
his knowledge that they were present ? and, if so, “was it 
with his corl^,ent ? I should also desire to know wdiether the 
cost of the expedition would fall upon the British tax-payer. 

I am. Sir, ■ Yours, etc,, (Eev.) Amos Blick. 
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AMENDING A BILL. 

As the drought ^ore on to its third 
day I began to perceive that siphoning 
the pinks with soda-water out of the 
dining-room window was insufficient to 
^ meet the crisis. I rang up the nearest 
I fire-station and told them in my most 
staccato tones tliat the garden was 
being burnt to a cinder and would they 
please — but they rang off suddenly 
without making a reply. It was then 
that I had a bright idea — so - bright 
that the thermometer which was hang- 
ing near my head went up two degrees 
higher still. 

“ Araminta,” I cried {she was out on 
the lawn tantalising a rose-bush with 
a kind' of doll’s-house watering-can), — 
“ Araminta, where does one go to get 
hose?”* 

Aianointa bridled. 

didn’t mean that,” I 
said, hastily coming out of 
the French-window ' to ex- 
plain. ** I meant the kind of 
long wiggly thing you fix on 
i-to a tap at one end and it 
squirts at the other.” 

She unbridled prettily. 

*'Ohj that!” she said. 

Altruage’s have them, I 
suppose. Altruage’s have" 
everything. But 1 shouldn’t 
get one if I were you. I 
believe they’re fearfully ex- 
pensive, and I’m going to 
buy a proper watering-can I 
this morning.” 

My mind, howqver, was 
made up. Expense,” I 
thought, be irrigated 1 ” I 
said nothing about it to Araminta, 
but I decided to act. 


and fifteen fruitless appeals I sighted a 
kind of green island shore, where a 
young man stood in an attitude of 
hauteur, surrounded by a number of 
pink and grey snakes and brightly col- 
oured agricultural machines. , ■ ^ 

Making my way to him I sank ex- 
hausted into a wheel-barrow anid mur- 
mured my request again. 

‘' About what size is your garden?” 
he asked me wdien I had partially re- 
covered. • 

“ Slim,” I _said, “ slim and graceful, 
but not really tall. •Petite''! believe is 
the technical term. " TV'hat sizes have 
you got in stock ? ” , , 

Perhaps about forty yards would 
do, Sir,” he suggested, uncoiling a por- 
tion of one of the reptiles, at his feet. 
“I can recommend 'this as a strong and 
thoroughly reliable article.^'l^Then you 



Hodge, “That’s thjs best op comih’ eably, Maria. 

GOT THE BEST SEATS IK THE *OUSE ! 


The sun w^as still blazing with 
abominable ferocity at half-past twelve 
when I crossed the threshold of the 
Taj Mahal Stores and button-holed the 
first peripatetic marquis 1 could find. 

“I want,” I said, mopping my brows 
with the disengaged hand, “ to see some 
hose.” 

“ Certainly, Sir,” he replied with a 
beaming smile. “ For wear on the feet, 
I presume ? ” 

“Not at all,” I replied as coolly as 
possible. “ For shampooing the head.” 

He looked puzzled. 

“ I want it to water my pinks with,” 
I explained. 

A look of divine condescension over- 
spread his features. “ Ah, you require 
our horticultural department for that, 
Sir,” he said. “Fourth to the left, 
fifth to the right, and ask again.” And 
with an infinitely horticultured gesture 
of the hand he motioned me on 


and 


will want a union', I suppose, 
brass nozzle and a drum.” • 

“ We all want union nowadays so 
much in everything, don’t we?” I 
agreed pleasantly, “ but I ’m not so 
sure about the drum. You see the 
baby makes a most" infernal noise as it 
is with a ” 

He interrupted me to explain the 
uses of these things. The union, it 
seemed, was a kind of garter to attach 
the hose to the tap, and the drum was 
where the snake wound itself to sleep 
at night. “ And the little pepper-castor, 
of course,” I said, “ is what one puts at 
the end to . make it sneeze. I under- 
stand completely. If you will have 
them all sent round to me to-morrow I 
will pay on delivery.” 

When I got out into the street I 
found that a great change had taken 
place. The sky overhead was black 
with imihinent rain. A sharp shower 
pattered at my heels as I sprinted for 
the ’bus, and when I disembarked 


Ajj. 1 — j uxAo uuo, wHon A QisemDarxea 

Afteralongandadventurous04yssey jfpm it the gutters were gurgling with 


ill-concealed delight. As I walked up 
the garden I noticed that the majority 
of the pinks were lying in a drunken 
stupor upon their beds. 

Araminta met me at the door. “ Why, 
you must be wet through,” she said! 
“Go up and change instantly. And 
aren’t you glad now you haven’t got a 
silly old hose after all ? ” 

“ I am indeed,” I replied. 

Whilst I changed 1 thought deeply, 
and after dinner I sat down and wrote 
politely to Messrs. Altruage as follows: 

“ Mr. Hopkinson regrets that through 
inadvertence he ordered a quantity of 
hose this afternoon in Messrs. Altruage's 
horticultural department instead of 
their foot-robing studio. If Messrs, 
Altruage will kindly cancel this order 
Mr. Hopkinson will call in the morning 
and select six pairs of woollen socks.” 

j In a climate like ours, I 
— I reflected as I posted the 
; letter, there is a good deal to 
be said for these mammoth 
stores. 

IN THE PAEK. 
(Soiivent femme varie,) 
Little girls in June attire, 
Grumbling to your gover- 
nesses, 

What is it that you desire — 
Chocolates or satin drosses, 
Jewels, or a tiny hound, 
xAll your own, to drag around ? 

Governesses who betray > 

We ’ ve I love for your employ- 

ment, 

If a fairy badd you say 
What would give you most enjoy- 
ment, 

Would your fancy not pursue 
Unsubstantial shadows too ? 

“ Fleeting joys have littlo use 
So, as teachers, you endeavour 
In your charges to induce 
Wrtues which will last for ever ; 
But, as women, you I'esent 
Anything so permanent 1 

“A half followed, which made Vardon 
dormy 3, and another half at the 16th, where 
he made a brilliant recovery after he had hit 
a spectator, gave him the match by 3 and 2.“ 

Times, 

The recovery of the spectator wouldn’t 
matter so much. 

“ A man who gave the name of James Dew- 
TJnamedhiskmhmhfr mhafr awdih acsih frdw 
hurst was remanded at Doncaster- to-day 
charged with attempting to pass a worthless 
cheque for 30s.’'— DimpooZ Egejgms. 

As soon as the cashier saw the first 
eighteen inches of the name at the 
bottom of the cheque he had his sus- 
picions. 


June 17 , 1914 .] 
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i THE LAW OF THE AIR. 


' “ Suburbia'' writes: “My neighbour says the air is free and nobody can claim it. Granted. But what I say is—ought my 
neighbour, considering the narrowness of his garden, to be allowed to erect what is called a giant-stride for the amusement of his sons and 
their young friends ? When will this dilatory Government take such matters in hand 2" 


THE YOUNG EVEEYTHING. . 

Under this comprehensive title 
Messrs. Byett and Prusit have arranged 
for 'a -new« series of books for the youth 
of both sexes, the aim of which is to 
provide instruction in a number of the 
most desirable and profitable walks of 
life. The principle of the work is that 
it is. never too soon to end. The' 
General Editor will be that profound 
and encyclopoedic scholar and-publicist, 
Mr. Anthony Asquith, who will be 
assisted by some of the ablest pens in 
the country. . 

The Young Bankrupt, by Sampson 
Waterstock. 

An exhaustive treatise on the right 
mismanagement of one's affairs, with 
hints on the best method of bringing 
about a meeting of creditors. Among 
the chapters are the following : “ The 
Way to Carey Street;” “How to settle 
things on one's Wife ; ” “ Eccentric 
Bankrupts who have subsequently paid 
in full, with Interest.” 

The Young Bookmaker, by Sharkey 
Hawdier. 

A complete guide to the Turf, than 
which few professions offer a . more 
exciting opening to a boy. How to 
calculate odds; how to cultiva^tfi the 
voice;' howto concentrate p;«fbLrcifitten- 


tion on the wrong horse — these and 
other topics are dealt wdth by competent 
hands. 

The Young Filbert, by Gilbert 
Hallam. 

In this entertaining volume the com- 
plete art of youthful boredom and orna- 
mental and expensive sloth is exploited. 
Where to get clothes; how much to 
owe for them ; how soon to discard 
them and get others ; what adjectives 
to use; and where the best nut food 
may be obtained— all is told here. 

The Young Centenarian, by S. W. 
Caleeby. 

Hints on regimen by one of the most 
lucid and distinguished salubrists of the 
day. Everything that can assist a boy 
or girl quickly to attain to the status 
of honourable and decrepit old age is 
here carefully set forth. The author 
guarantees that if his instructions are 
carried out the conditions of centen- 
arianism can be reached in ten years. 
“ Lobster salad for new-born babes ” is 
one of his more original ideas. 

The Young Author, by Brompton 
MacGregor. 

This illuminating treatise contains 
the fullest directions yet given for the 
securing of a mammoth circulation and 
a corresponding' revenue. How to 


exasperate Mrs. Grundy ; how to secure 
testimonials from Bishops and Arch- 
deacons; how to get banned by the 
libraries — these and other passports to 
fame and fortune are set forth with the 
utmost particularity in this marvellous 
manual. 

The Young Composer, by Eric Korn-' 
stein. 

This fascinating brochure gives in a 
succinct and animated form absolutely 
infallible instructions for storming the 
citadel of musical fame. The enormous 
importance of capillary attraction, sar- 
torial extravagance and controversial 
invective are’ duly dwelt on, while the' 
channing tone and temper of the work 
may be gathered from the headings of 
some of the chapters : “ Tlio Curse of 
Conservatoriums ; ” “ The Tyranny of 
Tune;” “The Dethronement of Wag- 
ner; ” has Beethoven.” 

The Young American, by Dixie Q. 
Peach. 

In this priceless work everything 
that is most characteristic of the gr^at 
American nation is invitingly spread 
before the English youth, so that, in a 
few weeks he will be so well equipped 
with Transatlantic details as (if he 
wishes) to be mistaken for a real in- 
habitant either of a big London hotel 
or a Bloomsbury boarding-house. 
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MR. B. 

To the list of signally good men 
must now be added Mr, B. I do not 
say that he should be included in any 
extension of The Golden Legend, but 
no catalogue of irreproachables, beyond 
the wiles of temptation, can henceforth 
be complete without Jnm, and as a 
model of rectitude in business his por- 
trait should be on tlie walls of every 
commercial school, I can see him as 
the hero of this tract and that, and in 
course of time his early life may be 
written and circulated ; The Childhood 
of Mr, B., or, The Bay Who Took the 
Right Turning, 

And who is Mr. B.? x\ll that I 
know of him I find in an Eastern sheet 
which I owe to the kindness of a 
Mend — The Bangkok Times Weekly 
Mail, Glancing through this minute 
and compact little paper, which is as 
big as any paper ought to be, my eye 
alighted upon an extract from The 
North China Daily News, and it is 
here that Mr. B. shines forth. ^ 

A certain dealer, it seems, had re- 
ceived an order for a machine, but, 
being unable to deliver it, and wishing 
to avoid the penalties attending a 
breach of the contract, he had to resort 
to guile. The following letter to a 
confederate at once displays him as a 
Machiavellian and introduces us to that 
inconvenient thing, a Far Eastern 
incorruptible : — 

“Eegarding the matter of escaping the 
penalty for non-delivery of the Bar Machine, 
there is only one way, to creep round same by 
diplomat, and we must make a statement of 
strike occur our factory (of course big untrue) 
and please address person on enclosed form of 
letter, and believe this will avoid the trouble 
of penalties of same, 

“Mr. B, 'is most religious and competent 
man, also heavily upright and godly, it fears 
me useless apply for his signature. Please 
attach same by Yokohama Office, making 
forge, hut no cause for fear of prison happen- 
ings as this is often operated by other mer- 
clmnts of highest integrity, 

“It is the highest unfortunate Mr. B. is 
so godlike and excessive awkward for business 
purposes.’* 

So there you have Mr. B. Some day, 
perhaps, he may read this letter and 
realise how extremely awkward an in- 
flexible standard of morality can make 
' things for one’s neighbours. The last 
sentence of all has a pathetic ring, as of 
a Utopian throwing up the sponge : I 
think much better to add little serpent- 
like wisdom to upright manhood and 
thus found good business edifice.” 

_ “ down secures a bicycle for you in 

time for Whitsuntide.** 

Advi, in “ Yorkshire Observer, June 9.’* 

So if you are in a hurry and want it by 
next. Christmas you had better go 
somewhere else. 


THE MAN OF THE EVENING. 

To be perfectly fair, it was not that 
Dorice gave me too few instructions, 
but rather too many. 

'‘I’m over at Naughton,” she said 
through the telephone; “I’m staying 
with some people named Perry.” 

“How ripping of you to ring me 
up!” I said, flattered; “it’s heavenly 
to hear your voice, even if I can’t see 
you.” 

It was a pretty little speech, but 
Dorice ignored it. 

“ There is a dance on here, to-night,” 
she continued hastily, “and at the last 
minute they are short of men, so I ’ve 
promised to get them someone.” 

I gripped the receiver' firmly and 
groaned. I knew what was coming. 

Dorice proposed that I should leave 
the office instantly and catch the* next 
train to Naughton. 

She adopted rushing tactics witli 
which it was practically impossible to 
cope. 

All tbe tiine I was explaining to her 
how busy I was, and how I found it 
out of the question even to think of 
leaving the ‘office, she kept on giving 
me varied and; hurried directions. 

I was to be sure to remember the 
steps she liad taught me last time. 

I was not to take any notice of a 
dark girl in a red dress, because she 
wasn’t the slightest bit nice when you 
really got to know her. 

I was to drive straight to the hall, 
where Dorice would be looking out for 
me, 

“ And now I can’t stay any longer, 
and you must fly and catch tlie train, ; 
and so ‘good-bye,’ and I’ll keep some 
dances for you I ” 

“ Half a minute,” I protested. “Where 
do I ? What is the name of ■ ? ” 

But Dorice, with that delightful sud- 
denness which is one of her most 
charming characteristics, had rung off, 
leaving my destination *a mystery. 

However, there was no time to worry 
about details. I told a dreadful lie to a 
man with whom I liad an appointment, 
left the office and did wonderful things 
in tlie way of changing my clothes, 
packing my bag, and boarding a moving 
train. 

At Naugliton station I engaged a cab. 

“ Where to?” asked the &ver, as he 
reached down for my bag. 

It was the question I had been asking 
myself all the way in the train. 

“That’s just it,” I said miserably, 

“ I don’t know.” 

He was a sympathetic-looking cab- 
man — not one of the modern type, but 
the aged director of a thin horse and a 
genuinely antique four-wheeler. 

“ It ’s rather an awkward situation,” 


I explained doubtfully ; “you see, Dorice 
forgot — I mean I’m supposed to be 
going to a dance somewhere round here. 
I was told to drive straight to the hall 
— I don’t know what hall.” 

“That’s all right, Sir,” answered the 
sympathetic cabman encouragingly ; 
“you were told to drive straight to the 
’ail ; that ’ll be Naughton ’AIL” 

He proceeded to awaken the thin 
horse. 

“ There is a big do on tliere to-night, 
Sir. It ’s a fair way out, but I ’ll ’ave 
yer there in no time.” 

“ My dear good man,” I remonstrated 
nervously, “for lieaven’s sake don’t 
rush at things like that. Is tliis par- 
ticular dance you wish to take me to 
given by some people named Perry ? ” 

“PeiTy? Lord! noi Sir Jolin Oak- 
ham lives at Naughton ’All. It’s 'is 
party,” 

The sympatlietic cabman was a little 
pained at my ignorance. 

Dorice had not said who w-as actually 
giving the dance. 

With vague misgivings I climbed into 
the cab. 

“ Go ahead,” I said, with my heart 
in my boots; “ drive away and lot ’s get 
it over.” 

It was a long drive, and more tlian 
once I was nearly killed througli hang- 
ing my body from the cab window in a 
vain attempt to catch a glimpse of 
Dorice in one or other of the inotors 
that passed us on the road. 

At Naughton Hall I looked out for 
her expectantly. 

There was not a soul in tbe room that 
I knew. In a fit of dreadful panic I 
began to search desperately. Dorice 
was nowliere to be found, and the band 
started upon the first waltz. 

To me it was like a nightmare. 

One thing I remember was finding 
myself dancing with a Miss Giggles- 
wick. 

I don’t pretend to explain liow it 
happened. As far as I can make out, 
some hospitably disposed person decidecl 
that he was expected to know me ar.d 
find me a partner. 

Anyhow, I danced with a Miss Gig- 
gleswick, and also I talked to lier. 

I asked her very seriously if slie i 
knew anything of Dorice. 

Miss Giggleswick thought T was re- 
ferring to some new authoress. 

“ !^es — yes,” she said tlionghtfully, 

“ I must have read some of them, ))ut I 
can’t remember whicli ones — I ’ra so 
silly about names.” 

After a time I pulled myself together, 
and somehow escaped from Miss Gig- 
gleswick. I made my way to the cloak- 
room^ grabbed my coat and bag, and 
rushed for the front door. 

Once outside I ran for my life. 




WHAT LANCASHIRE THINKS. 

Old Lancashire Lady {to young lady friend who has cxjjyrcsscd her intention of going hy an excursion to the Metropolis) » “Doah’t 

THEE CrOA TO Ij02TD0N ; THEE STOP IN OWE EiTGLANE/* 


I i*au clown the drive and along the 
road towards Naughton. 

J lioundered on blindly through thick 
mud and pools of water* 

“A fine night!” shouted a cheerful 
ass as I struggled past him. 

I pulled up sharply and peered at him 
through the darkness. 

** A fine night? Oh, yes, it 's a fine 
night,” I laughed wildly; “but just 
tell me one other thing. Is there 
any other hall in this district except 
Naughton Hall ? ” 

“Noa — ^unless of course yer mean 
Naughton Parish 'All,” he added after 
deep consideration, 

“ Has anybody ever been known to 
give a dance there ? ” 

“ Ay, I dare say.” 

With grim determination I clutched 
my bag and trudged on. 

It was late when I crawled up the 
steps of Naughton Parish Hall. 

1 threw my things in a corner, scraped 
some of the mud off my trousers, re- 
moved my bow from the back of my 
neck, and staggered in the direction of 
the music. A one-step was just over, 
and the dancers were crowding the 
foyer. ' . - . - . 


Dorice appeared wuth her partner. 

I went and stood before her. 

“ Dorice,” I stammered brokenly, “ 1 
— I ’ve come.” 

Dorice excused herself from her part- 
ner and took me into a corner. 

“ Hear me first,” I pleaded, utterly 
crushed. “ Hear me first, Dorice. I've 
I done my best. I went to the wrong 
[place. You rang off without giving 
me the proper address. A blundering 
villain of a cabman took me to — 
Naughton Hall. They made me dance 
with somebody named Giggieswick. I 
escaped as soon as I could and came 
here. I ran a lot of the -way.” 

I looked up at her beseechingly. 

Then I discovered that my life was 
not blighted for ever. 

Dorice was smiling upon mo — yes, 
smiling! She leant forward eagerly 
and touched my hand. 

You've been to Naiujliton Hall!" 
she yvhispered delightedly; “but, my 
dear old boy, it 's simply the dance of 
the season round here 1 All these people 
would do anything to get invited. The 
Perrys only gave this dance so that they 
could use it as a sort of excuse for not 
being seen at the Naughton Hall one 1 ” 


“ Anybody could liave gone iii my 
place,” I murmured; “I didn’t enjoy it 
at all.” 

Dorice got up and took hold of my 
arm. 

“ Come on,” she said with suppressed 
excitement, “ this is splendid! ” 

She took me through a cro\vd of 
people and introduced me to Mr. and 
Mrs. Perry. 

Tlien she raised her voice. 

“He 's sorry to be so late,” she ajpolo- 
gised asloudlyaBpossible,“butyouseehe 
was forced to look in at the Naughton 
Hall ball. However, ho got away as 
soon as he could and came on to us.” 

Mrs. Perry received me almost ‘witli 
open arms. 

“ Wo must try and find you some 
really good partners,” she announced 
enthusiastically. 

“ Bather I ” echoed Mr. Perry. 

It was then close upon midnight. 
For the two hours of the dance that re- 
mained I was the man of the evening. 

Humoured Mutiny in the Mavy. 

The destroyers patrolling the ^ Irish .'coast 
are being boarded and searched for rifles by 
order of the Admiralty.” — Daily Express, 
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THE CALL OF, THE BLOOD. ' 

Happy the man who brushes up bis topper 
And salKes forth to call upon*a maid. 

Knowing his converse and his coat are proper, 

_ That, come what'may, he will not be; afraid, ' 

Not lose his nerve, and yawn, or tell a whopper, 

, Or drop the marmalade. , , • _ 

N(^such the bard; not thus— but Clotho (drat’ her) 

, Was wakeful still, and plied a hostile loom— 

I sought Miss Pritt. , She mooted some grave matter 
And looked for light; my lips were like the tomb, 
Sealed, though they say they heard my molars chatter 
Up in the smoking-room.' 

Cold eyes regarded me. My front-stud fretted; 

■ A stm slow smirk belied my deep unrest; ; 

trembled and my cake was wetted ; 

My beauteous tie worked round tow'ard the West; 
My brow — ^forgive me, but; it really sweated ; 

I did not look my best. 

To Zeus, that oft would make a mist and smother 
Some swain bes.et, and screen him from the crowd, 

I Fayed for vapours ; but his mind was other : 

Yet was I answered, though the g(>d was proud, 

Fpr, anyhow, I trod on Miss Pritt's mother 
And left beneath a cloud. 


Not to return. O’er fair free hills and valleys 
I can converse and carry on ad lib. ; 

On active tennis-courts (between the rallies) 

I can be confident, and none more glib ; 

‘ But not in drawing-rooms my bright star dallies— 

I’m not that sort of nib. 

We 11 meet no more ; but I shall send some token 
Of what I ’m -worth outside the world of teas — 
A'handsome photograph, some 'smart things spoken, 

A few sweet verses (not so bad as these), 

And hockey-groups that show me stern and oaken 
And nude about the knees. - ^ 

It may be, though she deemed me dunder-headed. 

She 11 sometimes take them from h&r chamber- wall. 
Or where they lie in lavender embedded. 

And tell her family about them all — 

About the gentleman she might have wedded, 

Only he could not call 

“John William Burrow, of Overton, who is about 16 years old 
caught SIX salmon in the heave net last week, their respective 

lbs., 13 lbs., a : 

total ot 69 J lbs. Last season, when between 13 and 14 years old 
he caught three salmon. His record is probably unique fo^ 
inshore fisher —Lancaster Gmrdian. 

Anyhow the rate at which he grows up is. 
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THE TEIUMPH OE THE VOLUNTAEY SYSTEM. 

Lobd Haldane. “ GEOSSLY ILLEGAL AND UTTERLY UNCONSTITUTIONAL !— AS I SAID 
THE OTHER DAY AT OXFORD; BUT TO THE HEART OE AN EX-WAR-LORD. HOW 
BEAUTIFUL!” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIA- 
MENT. 

(Extracted prom the Diary op 
Toby, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Tues- 
day, June 9. — Eecorded in 
Parliamentary history how 
in debate on Budget of the 
day a great statesman began 
his speech by utterance of 
the word “ Sugar/' Contrast 
of imposingpersonality of the 
Minister and sonorousness 
of his voice with common- 
place cliaracter of utterance 
tickled fancy of House, then 
as now almost childishly 
eager to be amused. The 
great man looked round with 
stern glance that cowed the 
tittering audience. ‘‘ Sugar,” 
he repeated amid awed 
silence, and triumphantly 
continued his remarks. 

It ’wasn't sugar that occu- 
pied attention of House on resuming sit- 
tings after Whitsun recess. It was Milk. 
Naturally Bill dealing with subject was 
in hands of the Infant Samuel. De- 
bate on Second Beading presented 
House in best form. Impossible for 
most ingenious and enterprising Mem- 
ber to mix up with milk the Ulster 
question or hand round bottles accom- 
modated with india-rubber 
tubes and labelled Welsh 
Church Disestablishment. 
Consequence was that, in 
Second Beading debate on 
Bill promoted by Local 
Government Board, Members 
on botli sides devoted them- 
selves to single purpose of 
framing useful measure. 

Animated debate on an- 
other Bill in cliarge of John 
JBurns amending Insurance 
Act in direction of removing 
administrative difficulties and 
diminishing working costs. 

Nothing to complain of in 
way of acerbity. Second 
Beading stages of both 
measures passed without 
division, and House ad- 
journed before half-past ten. 

x\t Question time peaceful 
prospect momentarily ruffled. 

The Sahib Bees, taking 
advantage of absence of 
Speaker, prolonging his holi- 
day amid balmy odours of 
Harrogate Pump Boom, was 
in great form. With exten- 
sive view he surveyed man- 
kind from British Columbia 
to the Persian Gulf, just 
looking in at Australasia to 


THE INFANT SAMUEL. 

see what Ian Hamilton has lately 
been up to in matter of compulsory 
military service. 

It w^as in Persian Gulf that squall 
suddenly threatened. Sahib wanted to 
know whether Hrs Majesty’s slhps in 
that quarter of the world “had been 
engaged with gun-runners.” 

Byles of Bradford, seated on Front 


Bench below Gangway, 
pricked up bis baronial ears. 
What ! More gun-running 
and nobody either hanged or 
shot? On closer study of 
question perceived that use 
of ambiguous \vord misled 
him. When the Sahib en- 
quired whether His Ma- 
jesty’ s ships had been 
“engaged ” with gun-runners 
he did not mean that they 
liad rendered assistance in 
illegal enterprises, nocturnal 
or other. On the contrary, 
word had directly opposite 1 
meaning. 

Byles op Bradford ac- 
cordingly abandoned inten- 
tion of putting Supplemen- 
tary Question, reserving his 
energy for his own searching 
-inquiry, which appearedlower 
down on paper, impartially 
denouncing importation of 
arms “whether by the Ulster 
Volunteers or the National Volunteers, 
or both.” 

Business done . — National Insurance 
Act Amendment Bill, and Milk and 
Dairies Bill read a second time. 

Wednesday . — Attendance still small, 
especially on Opposition Benches. 
Hapless Ministerialists, warned by 
urgent summons hinting at surprises 
in store in the Division 
Lobby, loyally muster. 
Nothing happened; perhaps 
in other circumstances some- 
thing might. 

Whilst the Benches are 
lialf empty Order Book is 
crow^ded. To-day’s list cata- 
logues no fewer than 14^ 
Bills standing at various 
stages awaiting jirogress. 
Thirty-five arc Government 
measures. The I'est proofs of 
tlie energy and legislative 
capacity of private Members. 

Of course at this stage of 
Session only small propor- 
tion of Government Bills are 
likely to reach tlie Statute 
Book ; those in hands of 
private Members have no 
chance whatever. Still, im- 
posing display looks well on 
paper. In its various de- 
velopments adds considerably 
to amount of stationery bill. 

Business done . — In Com- 
mittee of Supply on Post 
Office Vote, a trifle of 
£26,151,830, the Holt Beport 
on postmen’s demand for 
higher wages discussed. 

Thursday . — Walking down 
Victoria Street on way to 



“ Who said ‘ gun-running * ? ” 

(With acjtnoioledgments to a ^ojgtilar joicture.) 
[“Byles of Bradford pricked up his baronial ears.”] 
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House of Commons, as is my custom 
of an afternoon, I come upon my 
old friend the sandwich-board man. 
He stands in the shadow of West- 
minster Abbey panoplied back and 
front with boards making the latest 
announcement of newcomers to Madame 
Tussaud's. Morning and afternoon, all 
day long, he stands there, the life of 
London surging past. We generally 
have a little chat, and occasionally he 
gets a cigar. 

One mystery that long piqued me he 
solved.^ If you chance upon sandwich- 
board men marching to head-quarters, 
like old Kaspar at his garden gate their 
day's work done, you will notice they 
always carry their boards upside down. 
The passer-by, consumed by desire to 
know what truth these proclaim, must 
needs assume inverted attitude in order 
to profit by announcement. Why do 
they so scrupulously observe that 
custom ? 

“Point of honour,” says my sand- 
w ich-board man. “ What you call class 
interests. We are paid Little enough 
for so many hours’ tramp. When the 
hour of deliverance strikes we turn the 
board upside down. So we do w^hen 
we sit down by crowded thoroughfare 
to eat our mid-day bread-and-cheese, 
or bread without cheese as may happen. 
Not going to give the master more than 
he pays for.” , j 

What specially attracted me to-day j 
was communication received from Mem- 
ber’ FOR Sark. Says he hears that 
Winxerton is about to be added to 
Madame Tussaud’s ! 

Suppose this, next of course to West- 
minster Abbey, is highest compliment 
possible for public man. On reflection 
1 ^ say not quite. Lulu stands on 
triple pinnacle of fame. On one or 
other -the New Zealander, bored with 
the monotony of the ruins of London 
Bridge, sure to hap upon his name 
writ large. 

There is the Harcourt Eoom in 
House of Commons, a, spacious dining- 
I hall cunningly contrived with lack of 
acoustical properties that make it diffi- 
cult to hear what a conversational 
neighbour is saying. In time of politi- 
cal stress this useful, as preventing lapse 
into controversy at the table. Home- 
ward bound from his last Antarctic 
trip, Ernest Shackleton discovered 
three towering peaks of snow and ice. 
One he named Mount Asquith ; another 
Mount Henry Lucy; a third Mount 
.Harcourt. 

>. Now a great shipping company, having 
business on the. West Coast of Africa, 
making .welcojme. discovery, of a deep 
water port jn the estuary of.the Boiiny 
Eiver, have pamed it Port Harcourt. ’ 
This concatenation of circuihstaflce 


more striking than the lonely eminence 
of a pitch in the hall of Madame 
Tussaud, and a name flaunting on her 
sandwich-board. Moreover than which, 
as grammarians say, Sark has evidently 
been misinformed. My sandwich-board 
man has heard nothing of reported 
addition to our Yalhalla. Certainly his 
boards do not confirm the pleasing 
rumour. 

BusinesB done. — Home Secretary 
announces intention of Government to 
go to fountain-head of trouble with 
Militant Suffragists. Will proceed by 
civil or criminal action directed against 
the persons who subscribe sineWs of 
war. Loud cheers from both sides 



THE WINTERTON WAX-WORK. 


interval by sharp report distinctly heard 
in Lobby. Was it echo of the strident 
cheer? No. It was the ladies demon- 
strating afresh their eligibility for exer- 
cise of the suffrage by attempting to 
blow up the Coronation Chair in West- 
minster Abbey. 

“Candidates for divinity degrees at Cam- 
bridge should, it is proposed, be required to 
give evidence of a competent general knowledge 
of Christian theology.” — Times, 

Every now and then the authorities get 
these bright ideas, and thus our old 
I Universities keep up to date. 

From a list of entries for the golf 
championship : — 

“ Geo. Oke (Honor Oke ).” — Dundee Courier. 
We will if he wins. 

“How can you have precisely the same 
cottage on the north and the south side of a 
road? In the one case the larder is to the 
south, and the butler is melting.” 

* '1 Manchester Ckiardian, 

He should return to the wine* cellar. 


EED HEAD AND WHITE PAWS. 

[Why should the popular magazines 
monopolise all the tragic anima I sketches ? 
Mr, Punches menagerie is just as fero- 
cious.l 

Silence reigned in the woods ! 
Silence! Deep silence! Save for the 
chortle of the night- jar, the tap of the 
snipe's beak against the tree-trunks, 
the snore? of a weary game-keeper, 
the chirp of the burying-beetle, the 
croak of the bat, the wild laughter of 
the owl and the boom, boom of the 
frog, deep^silence reigned. The crescent 
moon stole silently above the horizon. 
Wonderful, significant is that silent, 
stealthy approach o£ the moon. ' Eed 
Head lumbered from his lair and 
crouched beside tiie shimmering fire 
of the furze. A startled grass-snake 
strove to leap out of the way of the 
I monarch of the woods — a hurried 
crunch and a string of thirty 'white 
eggs was left motherless, forlorn. 

A careless cock-pheasant gurgled on 
a bough. In a moment Eed Head had 
silently scaled the tree. Two tail 
feathers alone remained to show an 
awed game-keeper that Eed Head had 
passed that way. A woodcock floated 
silently on the bosom of the tiny lake, j 
He did not note the ripple which showed I 
that a pow^erful animal was swimming 
towards him. A scream, and the wood- 
cock, trumpeting shrilly, is drawn into 
the depths. 

[Editor. But what is Eed Head ? 

The Expert, I am not quite sure 
whether he is a tree-climbing fox or a 
swimming badger. Anyhow he might 
have escaped from a menagerie.] 

Peace reigned in the hole of the 
humble-bee. Weary with culling sweets 
from the lime-trees, the lieather-bloom, 
the apple-blossom and the ivy-flower 
he had sought his humble coiich. Sud- 
denly great claws tear away his roof- 
tree. Eed Head is at work. Bees and 
honey make his nightly meal. 

White Paws had listened from his 
burrow. All seemed well. He darted 
forth and bathed in the bright light of 
the full moon. 

[Editor, Wasn't it a crescent moon ? 

The Expert. You must make allow- 
ances for development in the course of 
a stor}\ Suppose we say it was a full- 
sized crescent.] 

Then White Paws, standing on his 
hind-legs, danced for sheer joy of life. 

A leaf bitten from a bough by a 
sturdy green caterpillar fell suddenly to 
the ground. Like lightning White 
Paws darted to the top of an imme- 
morial elm. In a moment he was re- 
assured and returned to his graceful 
dance in the bosky dell. 

Bub what is tiiis ? A hideous rod 
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(Lady Bountiful is cntevtaininy some slum children at her lovely idace in the country,) 

Sister (to small brother who has fust picked a daisy), “Nar ven, ’Erb! the lidy won’t arst yer agine if yer gow a-pickin’ 
’er flowers like thetI ” 


lioad emanates slowly from a bush, A 
protruding tongue vibrates in the pale 
moonlight. Weak, curious White Paws, 
wonders what this strange thing is. 
Beware, White Paws! Think of thy 
tender mate and innocent cubs. 

Drawn by a fatal curiosity he ad- 
vances towards it. The awful glimmer 
of Bed Head’s eye fascinates him. He' 
must see. Nearer he draws and nearer. 
A sudden plunge from the bush — a 
sickening crunch. Bed Head has dined 
for the fifth time in one evening. 

Death and Silence reign in the woods. 
Save for the chortling of the higlit-jar, 
the chirp of the burying -beetle, the 
snores of the gamekeeper, etc^, etc. (see 
above) one might imagine onesdf in 
the solemn stillness of Piccadilly Circus 
at midnight. 

Death and Silence. 

[Editor, “ Yes, but the identity of the 
protagonists in this Sophoclean tragedy 
is still a little in doubt.” 

. The Expert ‘ ‘ Any nature -sketch ends 
saitisfactorily with a meal.”] 

All this time the crescent moon has 
been swelling silently under the watch- 
ful stars. It is now at the full. So is 
Bed Head. He has dined five times. 
He sleeps. 


THE ROCK GARDENESS iN LONDON. 

(^4 Ballad of Labels,) 

Dame Pashion, when she calls the tune, 
Must surely crave my iiardon • 

For -prisoning me in leafy June 

■ Far from my Alpine garden. 

So that in crowded square or street 
My Fancy’s playful mockery 

Plants all the pavement at my feet 
With favourites from the rockery. 

And so that, heedless to the claims 
Of passing conversation, 

I murmur to myself their names 
By way of consolation. 

The thread of compliment may run 
Through many ball-room Babels — 

I- have one language, only one, 

The language of the labels. 

In Kedar’s tents are festive hours, 

,The nodes and the coence ; . , 

My heart is Avhere \~R~KfiKi 1 flowers, 
And crimson-starred !• 

I see the grey stones overhung ‘ 

With lilac and laburnum ; 

I hear the drone of bees among 
Blue depths of 


And in tlie box on opera niglits 
Between each thrilling scone I 
Becall the miniature delights 
Of ; 

Admirers find me deaf and dumb 
To all their lioneyed wheedlings, 

I muse on [ LoyortvuuM ) 

And dream of \ srou.iKKWTfi sKj':i)LL\t;s | ; 

And, when they come to hint their loves 
Through all the usual stages, 

I wish I were in gardening gloves 
Among my Saxifrages. 

iyi:ore Bussian Methods. 

‘ ‘ East-End Deputation Bkceived by Whip/ ’ 
Daily Neius and Leader, 

The Daily News, in describing an 
adyenture between the Obown Prince 
j of Germany (in a motor) and a peasant 
of Saarbrilcken, ventures (with a know- 
ledge of the Saarbrilcken dialect which 
we ourselves cannot claim) to give the 
peasant’s actual words : — 

“‘Ain’t ’eard nowfej said the peasant; 
‘thc^ fane b3 nak’dw like. You must just 
wait till I be druv ahead.’ ” 

Its likeness to the Loamshire dialect of 
England will interest the philologist. 
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AT THE PLAY. 


“ An Indian Summer.'' 

We plunged into the action, quickly 
enough. A breakfast - gong — a sip of 
coffee — a bite of toast — and Nigel Parry 
locks up his morning’s love-correspon- 
dence; Helen, his wife, breaks open 
the drawer and peruses the damning 
letter; Nigel returns and catches her 
red-handed. After this we took a long 
breath and lingered over the moral 
aspect of the situation. ' Indeed, during 
the next ten years nothing occurred 
except the separation of the couple; 
the reported decease of the other woman 
(whom we never saw, dead or alive), 
and the marriage of the boy Parry with 
an actress bearing the ascetic name of 
Ursula, We now left the old trail in 
pursuit of this red herring ; and for the 
rest of the play, up to the last moment, 
our attention was concentrated on the 
attitude of the elder heroine to her 
daughter - in - law, to whom she had 
taken a profound dislike at sight. 

But something had to happen if the 
author was to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion of the original pair and so justify 
the symbolic title of her play. Think- 
ing it out, she seems to have recalled 
that it is customary in these cases to 
let an accident occur to some junior 
member of the family, over ’vvhose pros- 
trate body the old ones may kiss again 
with tears. Accordingly, no sooner had 
mention been made, quite arbitrarily, 
of an automatic pistol, alleged to be 
unloaded, than old stagers knew by 
instinct that Ursula would shoot her- 
self inadvertently. This occurred with 
such promptitude that even the author 
recognised that we should not be satis- 
fied. with so ingenuous an episode. 
Complications had therefore to be de- 
vised at all costs. Young Parry must 
be kept in ignorance of the fact that 
the episode was due to his stupidity in 
leaving the weapon loaded. So Ursula 
invents a story to show that the wound 
in her thigh was due to a fall downstairs. 
It is true that blood-poisoning — not 
amongst^ the more familiar sequelae of 
a fall downstairs — supervened. But 
the legend served well enough on the j 
stage. Among other effects it increased | 
the irritation of the mother-in-law, 
who felt that the accident indicated a 
criminal carelessness in one who was 
about to make her a grandmother, a con- 
dition of things that had been brought 
home to us in the course of some female 
conversation flavoured with the most 
pungent .candour. ' When the truth' 
came out, the proved devotion of the 
young wife causes, an entente between' 
her and-hermother-in-law, accompanied 
—for reasons which I cannot at the 
moment recall— by a parallel recon- 


ciliation between the senior couple. 
Personall}^ I felt that the threatened 
“Indian Summer” was not, likely to 
be much 3varmer than the ordinary 
English kind. 

Perhaps the most intriguing feature 
of the play was the author's attitude 
toward. her own sex. Mrs. Horlick 
frankly took the man’s point of view. 
Never for one moment did she attempt 
to encourage our sympathy for Helen 
as a wronged wife. Commonly in plays 
it is the woman, married to a man she 
never loved, who claims the liberty of 
going her own w'ay and getting some- 
thing out of life. Here it is the, man 
who is the victim of a marriage not of 
his own making (as far as love was 



Chilly Forecast for an “Indian 
, Summer.’* 

Nigel Parry . . Mr. Allan Atnesworth. 
Helen Parry . . Miss Edyth Goodall. 

concerned), and the author, through the 
mouthpiece of the woman’s confidante, 
makes ample excuse for his desire to 
snatch some happiness from fate. 

IJ nhappily Mrs. Horlick has much to 
learn in stage mechanism. The motive 
of her exits when, as constantly, she 
wanted to leave any given couple alone 
together, was insufficiently opaque.* She 
began very well and held our interest 
closely for some time ; but long before 
the end we should have been worn 
out but for the childlike charm and 
attractive gamineries of Miss Dorothy 
Minto as Ursula, Mr. Allan Aynes- 
WORTH, who acted easily in the 
rather ambiguous part of Nigel Parry, 
seemed to share our doubts as to the 
chances, of Mrs. Horlick’s achieving 
popularity at her first attempt, for he 
confidpd to us, in a brief first-night 
oration, that’ she was engaged on 
another play which he hoped to secure. 


But no one wdll question the serious 
promise of her present comedy, and I 
trust that in any future production she 
may be assisted by as excellent a cast. 
Eor they all played their parts, how- 
ever trivial in detail, with great sin- 
cerity. Miss Goodall 'was the only 
disappointment, though the fault was 
not altogether her own. At first she 
vras very effective, but later her entries 
came to be a signal for gloom,' like 
those of, a skeleton emergent from the 
family cupboard. 

“Prince Igor.”, 

All is fair in Love and War, and 
the only ethical difficulty arises when 
they clash. This w^as the trouble with 
Vladimir Igoricvich, heir of Prince 
Igor. Father and son had been taken 
in battle, and w^'ere held captive in the 
camp of the Tartars ; ‘but, while Prince 
Igor felt very keenly hispbsition (though 
treated as a guest rakher than a 
prisoner and supplied every evening 
with spectacular . entertainments), 
Vladimir beguiled his enforced leisure 
by falling in love (heartily recipro- 
cated) with the daughter of his captor, 
Khan Konclialc, An opportunity of 
escape being offered, Prince Igor seizes 
it, but VladwiiPs dear heart is divided 
between passion and' patriotism, and 
before he can make up his mind the 
chance of freedom is gone. A study of 
the so-called “libretto” showed that 
this was the only thing in the opera 
that bore any resemblance to a dra- 
matic situation. Figure, therefore, my 
chagrin when I discovered that the 
character of Vladimir Igorievich had 
been cut clean out of the text of the 
actual opera. I could much more 
easily have dispensed with the buffoon- 
eries of a couple of obscure players 
upon the goiidok (or prehistoric hurdy- 
gurdy), who wasted more than enough 
of such time as could be spared from 
the intervals. 

There was no part of adequate im- 
portance for M. Ohaliapine, so he 
doubled the rdles of Galitsky, the swag- 
gering and dissolute brother-in-law that 
Prince Igor left behind when he wont 
to the wars, and Khan Konchak, most 
magnanimous of barbarians. ' Neither 
character gave scope for the particular 
subtlety of which (as he proves in Boris 
Godounov) M. Ohaliapine is the sole 
master among male operatic singers. 
But to each he brought that gift of the 
great manner, that ease and splendour 
of bearing, and those superb qualities 
of voice which, found together, give 
him a place apart from his kind. 

Of the rest, M. Paul Andreev, as 
Prince Igor, gave his plaint of captivity 
with a noble pathos. As for the chorus, 
it sang with the singleness and intensity 
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of spirit wliich are only possible to a 
national chorus in national opera, and 
which (I hope) are the erivy of the cos- 
mopolitans of Covent Garden. 

The c'oii of the evening was tlie 
ballet, already well-known, of the 
Polovtsy warriors, executed with the 
extreme of fanatic fervour and frenzy. 
The art of M. Michel Fokine can turn 
his Eussians into Tartars without a 
scratch of the skin. Boeodine’s 
music, taking on a more barbaric 
quality as tlie action travelled further 
East, here touched its climax, and the 
final scene, where Prince Igor returns 
home and resumes the embraces of his 
queen (a model of fidelity), was of the 
character of a sedative. 

“Daphnis et Chloe.” 

Those who complained — I speak of 
the few whose critical faculties had not 
been paralysed by M. Nijinskv — that 
in L'Apres-midi d>un Faune the limita- 
tions of plastic Art (necessarily con- 
fined to stationary forms) were forced 
upon an art that primarily deals with 
motion, will have little of the same 
fault to find in Daphnis et Chloe. 
Here there is no fixed or formal posing, 
if we except the attitude adopted (after 
a preliminary and irrelevant twiddle) by 
certain Nymphs to indicate, appropri- 
ately enough, their grief over the inani- 
mate form of Daphnis. The dances in 
which, to the mutual suspicion of the 
lovers, Chloe was circled by the men 
and Daphnis by the maidens, were a 
pure delight. There was one move- 
ment, when heads were tossed back 
and then brought swiftly forward over 
hollowed breasts and lifted knees that 
had in it an exquisite fleeting beauty. 
But memory holds best the grace of the 
simpler and more elemental movements, 
the airy swing and poise of feet and 
limbs in straight flight, linked hands 
outstretched. 

In the pns setd competition M. 

' Adolph Bolm as Darhon did some 
astonishing feats which made the per- 
formance of M. Fokine as Daphnis 
seem relatively tame and conventional; 
and if I, instead of Chloe, had been the 
judge I should have awarded the palm 
to the former. I am sure that Chloe was 
prejudiced, though certainly Darhon 
was a very rude and hirsute shepherd, 
and had none cf Daphnis'' pretty ways. 

The dancing of the brigands w^as in 
excellent contrast with the methods of 
the pastoral Greeks. I will not, like 
the programme, distinguish them as 
“Brigands with Lances,'* “Brigands 
with Bows ** and “ Young Brigands.*’ 
To me they were all alike very perfect 
examples of the profession ; though I 
admit that the flight of their spears 
was not always as deadly as it should 



have been, and that one of the arrows 
refused to go off the string and had to 
be thrown by hand into the wings. 

It is not easy at a first performance 
to take in everything with both eye 
and ear, and I shall excuse myself from 
attempting to do justice to M. Eavel's 
music. But I was free (the curtain 
being down) to listen to one long 
orchestral passage which follow’ed the 
capture of Chlo'L It was of the nature 
of a dirge, and it seemed to me to 
suggest very cleverly the sorrows 
of a poultry-yard. 1 suppose Chloe 
must have been in the habit of feeding 
them and they missed her. 

I hate to say one word of disparage- 
ment about a performance for which I 


could never be sufficiently grateful. 
But I agree with a friend of mine who 
complained to me of the way in which 
Pan was presented. It was this bene- 
ficent god who caused a panic among 
the brigands and so enabled Chloe to re- 
turn to her friends, though I don't know 
why he ever let her be captured, for he 
was there at the time. Well, I agree 
that he ought to have been represented 
by something more satisfactory than a 
half-length portrait painted on a huge 
travelling plank of pasteboard, which 
was pushed about from Arcadia to 
Scythia (if this was the brigands' 
address) and back again, appearing in 
the limelight, when required, like a 
whisky sky-sign. 0. S. 
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TEWPORA MUTAWTUR. 

[Suggested by recent correspondence in a 
leading journal.] 

Why Use Specs? 

A Cenimaricui's Testhnony to the 
Editor of “ The Chimes” 

SiE, — I \Ya3 117 on the 1st of April 
and have never used any artificial aid 
to eyesight, yet I can read the articles 
for ladies on the Court Circular page of 
■ your splendid publication with out turn- 
ing a hair. It is true that I am, and 
have always been, of an iron constitu- 
tion, having practically dispensed with 
sleep for the last sixty years. For some 
considerable time I have been able to 
do without physical sustenance as well, 
owing to the extraordinarily nutritious 
nature of the contents of your superb 
South American Encyclopaedias. 

Yours faithfully, 

Nestob Paer. 

A Perfect Cure. 

To the Editor of ** The GhimesT 

Sir —I s my experience worth re- 
cording ? Until two or three years ago 
I was entirely dependent on spectacles, 
and suffered unspeakable inconvenience 
if I happened to mislay them. But 
since I became a subscriber to your 
unique and unparalleled organ I have 
found my eyesight so marvellously im- 
proved that I am now able to discard 
glasses entirely. The extraordinary 
part of the business is this, that if I 
take up any other paper I am utterly 
unable to decipher a word. As my wife 
cleverly put it the other day, of all the 
wonderful spectacles in the world the 
new Chivies is the most amazing. 

Yours gratefully, Verax. 

From an Artificial Eye-maker. 

To the Editor of The Chimes.” 

Sir, — An extraordinary case of re- 
covery of sight was brought to my 
knowledge yesterday by an esteemed 
customer. About thirty years ago I 
su 2 )plied him with an artificial eye 
to replace one which he lost while 
duck-shooting in the Canary Islands. 
About six months ago he lost the 
remaining sound eye, through a blow 
from a> golf-ball. . I accordingly fitted 
him with a second artificial eye, and 
you may imagine my surpilse when 
lie cam.e round to .my place of busi- 
ness a few days, later by himself and 
read_ aloud to me the whole of your 
admirable leading article on “Braces v. 
Belts.” The therapeutic effect of high- 
class journalism on myopic patients 
has, I believe, been noted by Professor 
Hagenstreicher, the famous German 
oculist, .but. this is, I. believe, the first 
instance on record of a j)atient recover- 


ing his sight after both eyes had been 
removed. 

I am, Sir, etc., Annan Eyas. 

Cataract Arrested. 

To the Editor of “ The Chimes” 

Sir, — Yesterday, which happened to 
be my ninety-seventh birthday, I spent 
in reading your wonderful Potted Meat 
Supplement from cover to cover. As 
there is more printed matter in it than 
in Mr, de Moroan’s latest novel you 
might expect to hear that I am sufei*-! 
ing to-day from eye-strain. On the 
contrary the symptoms of incipient 
cataract, which declared themselves a 
few months ago, have entirely disap- 
peared, and I was able to see the French 
coast distinctly this morning from my 
house on the sea-front. 

Yours truthfully, 

Folkestone. Judith FitzSimons. 

From Our Oldest Subscriber. 

To the Editor of “ The Chimes” 

Sir, — I vras 165 last birthday. I 
was in the merchant marine for up- 
wards of eighty years, and then 
became a Swedenbprgian, but never 
had occasion to consult an oculist. I 
was born in the reign of George II., 
or was it Queen Anne ? — I really foi'- 
get which. My wife is 163, and we 
walk out, when weather permits, and 
seldom omit church on Sundays. We 
both still read your “ Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages,’* and consider that they 
are the best. 

Yours venerably, W. A. G. 

Another SuflBcagette Outrage. 

“Among the elementary and fundamental 
rights and duties are i^sic) the security of the 
person. But it is violated as much by he 
(sic) or she (sic) who challenges assault as by 
he (sic) or she (sic) who assaults.’’ 

The five ^^sics” are ours. The rest 
belongs to the leader-writer of The 
Morning Post^ on whom militancy seems 
to have had a painful efl'ect. 

‘ * A Central News telegram from j\Iontrcal 
states that Miss Edith Shaughnessy, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, was married at 
St. James’s Roman Catholic Cathedral yester- 
day to Mr. W. H .” — Morning Post. 

From the wedding presents, wliich 
were both numerous and costly : “ Mr. 
W. Shakespeare to Bridegroom — 
Sonnets.” 

A correspondent in The Exchange 
and Mart writes: — 

“ At night Tree-Frogs are active and utter 
various sounds, some a pleasing chirrup (like 
mine), others a loud shriek.” 

We shall hojie to hear the writer’s 
pleasing chirrup in Bouverie Street] 
some day. 


ADVENTURERS. 

It must have been off a pirate trip, 

In a life forgot ’o me, 

That I saw the Barbary pirate ship 
Come close-hauled out of the sea ; 
She crawled in under a goat-cropped 
scaur 

Beneath the fisher-huts, 

I And she sent a dozen o’ men ashore 
To fill her water-butts. 

I clambered up where the cliff sprung 
sheer 

Till I looked upon her decks 
And saw the plunder of half-a-year 
^And the loot of her scuttled wrecks ; 
There were gems and ivory, plate and 
pearl, 

And Tyrian rugs a-pile, 

And, set in the midst, was a milk-white 
gii'l, 

The loot of a Grecian isle. 

As white as the breasted terns that flit 
Was the smooth arm’s rounded shape 
As she idly played with a pomegranate 
To anger a chained grey ape ; 

And her Sun- God’s self for diadem 
Had kissed her curls to gold ; 

But blue — sea-blue as the sapphire gem, 
Her eyes were cold, sea-cold. 

And, gleam of shoulder and glint of 
tress, 

They sailed ere the sun went down 
And sold her, same as a black, negress, 
lor the marts o’ Carthage town, 
Where she lived, mayhap, of her indo- 
lent grace, 

Content with her silks and rings, 

Or rose, by way of iier wits, to place 
Her foot on the necks of kings. 

The deuce can tell you how this 
may be, 

’Tis far as I take the tala ; 

For it ’s lives upon lives ago, you see. 
That the Barbary men set sail ; 

So I only know she was ivory white, 

As white as a sea-bird lone ,* 

And her eyes were wonderful blue and 
bright 

And hard as a sapphire stone* 

The KTew Rowing. 

“ Give a last pull at the oar with clenched 
teeth and knit muscles. ’’—T/ie Young Man. 

The Cork Examiner on Sir PjgRCY 
Scott’s letter 

‘ If a battleships is not safe either on the 
high seas or in rabour,’ he asks, ‘ what is the 
use of a battlesh? ’ ” 

To be more accurate, this is how one 
puts it to one’s neighbour after dinner, 
when — the ladies having removed 
theniselves, and the necessity for mere 
social chit-chat being over — ^we inen 
are at last able to devote ourselves to 
tlie affairs of empire. 
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LIGHT CAR TRIALS. 


1 

I 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr . Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerics.) 

The title of a book should be a guide to its contents, a 
simple enough rule which some authors overlook in their 
anxiety to start being clever and eccentric on the veiw out- 
side cover. The book-buying public will appreciate Miss 
M. BETHAM-lijp'w.iKDs title, Frotn an Islington Window 
Pages of Reniinisdent Romance (Smith, Elder), and will 
gather from it that this is a book for those who prefer a 
long life and a quiet one to the short and thrilling: Inci- 
dentally I am relieved from divulging any of the plots in 
order to demonstrate the nature of the twelve short pieces 
embodied; enough to quote two typical sub-titles, “Mr. 
Love;joy’s Love-story” and “Miss Prime,” and to put upon 
the whole the .label of the author’s own choice, “ Early 
Victorian.” Evei7body knows where and what Islington 
IS and the sort of minor tragedy and comedy tli at would 
be likely to occur in the lives of its inhabitants in tlie last 
reign but one. No one would look there for epoch-making 
crises, but many will find a longed-for relief from the 
speedmg-up tendencies of modem romance. Lastly but 
for a tendency at times to affectation, the style of the 
writer is as graceful and elegant as her themes are homely 
and serene, and that, I .think, is aU about it. 

Mr. W. E. Norris is subtle ; at least if my idea of the 
genesis of Barbara and Company (Constable) is the light 
one. I believe, then, that Mr. Norris found himself 
possessed of plots sufficient for a number of agreeable short 
stones, but, that, k]io\ving short stories, -to be luore or less 
a drag in the market, he very skilfully united them into 


one by the simple process of making all their characters 
mends of Barbara. Notliing could be more effective For 
example, Mr. Norris thinks what fun it would bd to 
describe a race ridden by two unwilling suitors, the prize 
to be the lady’s heart, which neither in the least wishes to 
win. I romptly Miss Ormesby, the heroine, is asked down 
on a ''^'sit to Barbara, and the story is told, most amusingly 
and well, in a couple of chapters. .-Vgain, the pathetic and 
moving tale of Miss Nellie Ilercer, the nameless companion, 
who blossomed into fierce renown as Senori'ta Mercedes 
the dancer, and died of it. Wliy should not this same 
Barbara have adopted the parentless girl in childhood ? 
It IS all simplicity itself. Perhaps you may object that the 
useM Barbara shows some signs of being a little over- 
worked, and that few women are likely to have had quite 
so adventurous a company of friends. In this case I shall 
have aotbing to urge, except that, so far as I am personally 
concerned, Mr. Norris has such a way with him that if he 
chose to people Barbara’s drawing-room with the persons 
of the Arabian Nights he could probably convince me that 
there was nothing very mucli out of tlie ordinary in that 
assembly. And, after all, pianists and writers and actors, 
aU the kind of folk with whom Barbara surrounded herself 
are precisely those to whom sliort stories should, and do’ 
happen Next time, however, I hope Mr. Norris’s inspiral 
tion will be less fragmentary but equally happy. . . 

Johnnie Maddison (tSMiTH, Elder) was nice. And here 
^d now I wish to propose a vote of thanks to Mr.. John 
Haslette for having the uncommon pluck to create a hero 
neither handsome nor strong. Brave of- course he had to 
be, or how should that which is written in tlie proverbs 
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have been fulfilled, but *‘he was slight," “be stooped a 
little," “he had an ordinary face." (What hopes that 
brings to the hearts of some of us 1) For the rest, he lived 
in Sta. Malua, to which tropical port came MoUy Hatherell, 
intending to be married to a handsome scamp who spent 
all his salary as a mining engineer and all the money he 
could borrow from friends in losing games of poker to a 
man who made a profession of winning them. Why he 
should have wanted to do this (for it seemed to be his 
solitary serious vice) in a place like Sta. Malua I cannot 
imagine. But there it is. For one reason or another the 
maiTiage was delayed, and after a long mental struggle 
j 7 io. Maddison, who had fallen in love with Molly, decided 
to tell her what kind of man her idol of romantic chivalry 
really was. It raises, you see, a nice point of ethics, since 
! Edmund Serge was popular at the club and, except for the 
\ brand of the poker on his forehead, a pretty good fellow. 

I Unfortunately Mr. Haslette rudely slices the knot of his 
I difficulty by making Edmund embezzle money and abscond 
' at the critical point of 
^ the story. The telling 
of the yarn is a little 
1 lumdrum, but gains 
from a comparative 
lenierLcy in the' mat tel’ of 
: local colour — for I feel 
I that Sta' Malu'a is the' 

‘ sort of place which might 
i have been rather ruth- 
1 less about this — and the ■ 

! suspended banns keep ! 
i the interest fairly warm. 

! But I am not sure that 
I Johnnie Maddison might 
!' not have been nicer if he 
had escaped a suspicion 
i of priggishness and lost 
a trifle now and then 
at progressive whist. 

In Miss Eleanor 
Mordaunt’s new volume 
called The Jslarid 
(Heinemann) all the tales have a common interest through 
their association with a corner of Empire easily recog- 
nisable by those who have ever seen it. I remember 
how greatly I have already admired Miss Mordaunt's 
power of vivid and picturesque scene-painting; there are 
several stories in this book that show it at its best; I wish 
I could avoid adding that there are others that seem to me 
entirely unworthy of their author, at least for any other 
purpose than that of boiling’ the pot. One of the best of 
the tales, “ A Eeversion," is both dramatic and realistic; 
it bears a strong ' resemhlaiice to a sketch that recently 
made a successful appearance at the Hippodrome; indeed 
the good qualities of Miss Mordaunt’s stories are precisely 
those that would help"their development into excellent 
little plays. One thing that I cannot help wishing is that 
the writer had trusted a little more to my imaginative 
intelligence. There is a certain kind of detail that is best 
confided to this sanctuary, and Miss Mordaunt's difficulty 
seems to have been in realising when all the say able things 
had been said. At least one of the stories plunges con- 
siderably beyond the limit of discretion and even good 
taste. But the heat and the colour, the thrills and the 
devastating ennui of life for the English in the island, are 
as well rendered as anything I remember in the fiction of 
Empire. For tnis-'alone there should be a warm welcome 
for the collection, with all its faults, both from those 


who know the original and those who need help in 
imagining it. 

The Purple Frogs (Heath, Ceanton and Odselet) I can 
only describe as the most exasperating, not to say madden- 
ing, product of modem fiction. What on earth Messrs. H. W . 
Wbstbeook and Lawbbnce Geossmith, the joint authors, 
mean by it I have not the ghost of an idea. Occasionally 
signs are detectable that the whole thing is a practical joke ; 
still more occasionally it even' promises 'to become mildly 
amusing; and then again one is confronted with an inci- 
dent (such as the visit of the armed maniac to the house of 
Isambard Flanders) serious to the point of melodrama. Not 
for pages and chapters did I discOTer any excuse for the title ; 
and even then not much. But it appeared eventually that 
Isambard Flanders was jealous of the friendship between 
his wife. Cicely, and Stephen, a young man who produced 
film-dramas; and that in order to score off them he wrote 
a novel called The Purple Frogs; in which he embodied his 

suspicions. The last 
half of the volume is 
occupied with this tale 
within a tale. Here 
possibly we have a 
key to the purpose of 
the collaboration. Any- 
how, I permitted myself 
to form a theory that 
Mr. Westbrook (or Mr. 
Grossmith) had written 
a novel too exiguous for 
separate publication, and 
in this dilemma had 
appealed to Mr. Gros- 
smith (or Mr."* West- 
brook) to provide^ a 
setting. But which 
wrote which, and why — 
these are problems that 
remain inscrutable. Yet 
another is furnished by 
I the fact that Miss Ella 
* Kino Hall has ’ com- 
posed for the main story six “ illustrations in music," duly 
reproduced. You may with luck be able to smile a little at 
the quaintness of these. But on the title-page they are said 
to be “ arranged from the MS. hotes of Boiolf GlenfieldJ* 
And Glenfield^ being only a chai*acter in the novel written 
by Flanders, couldn't possibly . . . Help ! 

» w i- 

SEEENITY. 

A SINGULAR accident happened to-day, - * • 

Distressing to witness (I chanced to be there). 

A motor-’bus entered a tea-shop, and lay * ' • 
In some need of repair. • - 

It was loaded with passengers, outside and in, 

Who straightway indulged in much turbulent talk ; 

The latter declared that for less than a pin 
They would get ' out and walk. 

But the customers who, with deplorable zest. 

Of tea and hot crumpets were taking their fill, 

Eegarding the scene as an innocent jeS;, 

Simply laughed themselves ill. 

Though I 'm dreadfully nervous and suffer a shock 
At the slightest alarm, through that terrible 'fuss 

I was strangely composed and, as still as a rock, — 

I lay under the 'bus. - ' 
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The Cambridge University Boat 
Club has decided to spend £8,000 in 
improving the Cam, There is talk of 
making it into a river. 

Says a writer in a contemporary, 
“Don't live in a houseboat during a 
flood." And yet Noah always declared 
that he owed his life to having done so. 

The gentlemen who formed M. Ei- 
bot's Cabinet are object- 
ing to being described as 
“The One-Day Ministry." 

They were, they assert, in 
office for some hours more 

than that. .u 
‘ 

The attack onM. Eibot's 
Ministry in the matter of 
tlie Three Years' Service 
was led in the Chamber 
by three quits undistin- 
guished Socialists ; and 
the contest was described 
succinctly by an unsym- 
pathetic onlooker as 
“ Trois dues v. IVois ans” 

- 

By the* 'way, M . 
ViviANi'sFinance Minister 
is, we see, M. Noulens. 

Is he, we wonder, any 
relation of M. Noulens- 
Voulons ? : 1 c 


The Kaiser has com- 
manded that the Colonial 
War Memorial to be 
erected in Berlin shall take 
the form of an elephant. 
Presumably it is to be of 
Parian marble in order to 
signify that some of the 
German colonies are a bit 
like a white elephant. 

* ❖ 


delusion that he was Postmaster-Ad- 
miral as well as Postmaster-General. 

•t' 't' 

The publication of The Best of Lamb ^ 
by Messrs. Methuen, reminds one that 
a literary butcher once complained that 
Lamb had not been issued in The Can- 
terbury Poets. ^ ^ 

Although Mr. T. P. O'Connor is 
severing his connection with T,P,’s 
Weekly the name of the paper will not 
be changed. This sort of thing is well 





vided with a dowry, the matrimonial 
enthusiasm of young men would pro- 
bably bo stimulated." We cannot 
imagine how people think of these 
clever things. 

Members of the Women's Social and 
Political Union are, says The Daily 
Mail, boycotting West - End shop- i 
keepers and stores not advertising in 
the Militant organs. However, if the 
rest of the public will agree to boycott 
such firms as do advertise in these 
I organs the matter should 
come all right. 


Examining Admiral {to naval candidate), “Now mkntcon 
ADMIRALS.’' 

Candidate, “Drake, Nelson and— I beg your i>ardon, 

QUITE CATCH YOUR NAME.” 


French squadron of catch your name.” 

eighteen vessels has lately ' 

been visiting Portland. It was perhaps calculated to confuse and unsettle the 
a little unfortunate that Admiral Calla- public. “ T. P. or not T. P. ? that 'll be 
ghan's ship should have been The Don the question," ^ 

Duke — but no doubt our tactful officers 

explainedtotheirvisitors that the vessel It is denied that the title of our 
had been so named after a wealthy iron- newest magazine — Blast — vvas sug- 
master who had been ennobled. gested by Mr. Bernard Shaw. 


THREE GREAT 


Sir, I didn’t 


A w’^arning has been 
issued to pic-nic parties as 
to the danger from adders, 
which are exceptionally 
numerous this year. They 
are apt to bite if suddenly 
sat upon, and prudent per- 
sons are taking the pre- 
caution of sitting on their 
plates. 

“ I shall never," writes 
a journalist in The Ex- 
press, “ forget the shiiddor 
with which I saw a very 
well-known dramatist at 
a garden party eating 
H tra wherries with his 
gloves on." We ourselves 
sometimes have those sud- 
den sensations, but, unlike 
the writer, are very prone 
to lot them slip out of our 
memory. ... 

A dress - designer, wo 
read, went mad one day 
last w^eek in Paris and 
fired a number of revolver 
sliots at the police. To 
judge by many of the crea- 
tions one sees there must 
bo quite an epidemic of 
I mental deficiency just now 
* among designers of modes. 


The report that an airship expedition 
is being prepared against the Mad 
Muldah is said to have caused keen 
delight to the old gentleman, as he has 
never seen an aeronautical display of 
any kind. 

‘ ^ ‘ 

It is now suggested that when Mr. 
Hobhouse took possession of H.M.S. 
Monarch, he was labouring under the 


“Old Spot Pigs," we are informed,! 
are now being bred successfully once 
more. It surprises us to hear this an- 
nounced as a triumph. One would have 
thought that in these days of beauty 
culture a clear complexion would have 
been the desideratum. 

* * 

“If," says a contemporary, “tlie 
middle-class girl were regularly pro- 


“ Bags," we read in a lady's paper, 
“ are going out of fashion," Mon will, 
however, continue to wear them. 

From a list of awards at the Horse 
Sho\v : — 

* “ Biding? Jonics . . . Slxctlaiid Jonos . . . 

Pairs of Pones , . — Morning Tost, 

You see the animal they mean. 

“ Cutler wanted for Indies’ and gcntlemen^s 
trade ; city house ; state cxperionco, salary.” 

An ordinary enough advertisement, but 
The Irish Times imparts a certain 
melancholy humour to it by inserting it 
in the section headed “ Yachts, Boats, 
etc." 
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“GRAND NIGHTS.” 

0 Benchers of the various aneieut Inns 

At 'whose so generous tables I have battened, 

Where potions of the best and fi*uitiest bins 

And fare on whicli Lugullus might have fattened 
Tend to reduce the awe 
Proper to laymen shadowed by the Law; 

How good I find it, full of meat, to sit 
(The 'while Oporto’s juice of ’87, 

Served on the polished board witli silver lit, 

Heartens me to postpone the joys of Heaven) 

And hear, remoiis curis, 

The legal jest, the apt sciniilla juris. 

But most I compliment, with thanks profuse. 

The touch that gives your feasts their crowning 
savour, - . . 

Whose absence must have marred tlie duckling 'mousse, 
Euined the nekje^ an Kirsch, and soured the liavour 
Of Madame Melba’s peaches — ‘ 

I mean the pledge upon my card, “No' Speeches.” 

There’s only one I like, and that’s “The King”! 

(I give the text in full — no superfluities) ; 

Why should I have to hear some dodderer sing 
Praise of the Government (whichever crew it is). 
While some one else endorses 
The obvious merits of our fighting forces ? 

If I have dined too well, to-morro'\v’s cure 
Shall be the fine for my excessive feasting ; 

But, at the night’s tail-end, I can’t endure 
A punishment that bores me like a bee-sting. 
Poisoning all the mirth 
That should companion my distended girth. 

Por this relief from those who spoil the vine 
(How oft have I refused,* 0 learned Benchers, 

For fear of speeches, otlier men’s and mine, 

The chance of feeding off the choicest trenchers) — 
For this relief I rank you 
High up among my benefactors. Thankyou. 

0. S. 

HOW THE CHAMPIONSHIP WAS WON. 

- (.4 Story of 1918.) 

The last match of the season 'was between Kent and 
Somerset. Kent and Surrey were at the top of the Cham- 
pionship table, with the following percentages : — 

Kent 87'ol 

Surrey 87*23 

Surrey had completed its programme. Thus all depended 
on the result of this Kent- Somerset match. To become 
champions Kent had either to wun outright or to keep 
their percentage intact by the circumstance of both sides 
not completing an innings. 

' Play was impossible on the first day owing to rain. On 
the second day Somerset scored 157. Eain fell again and 
Kent were unable to commence their innings till the 
afternoon of the third day. Obviously they had to strain 
every nerve to accomplish two things : (1) to avoid getting 
out and (2) to avoid scoring more than 157. At all hazards 
they must neither 'win nor lose on the first innings. They 
could not 'win the match. TJiere was no time. And either 
a win or a loss on the first innings would lower their 
percentage sufficiently to enable Surrey to go to the top. 


For in the matter of averages it is better under certain 
conditions not to have fought at all than to secure only a 
portion of the honours. 

It was an extraordinary afternoon’s cricket. The Kent 
batsmen were very careful, but two minutes before time 
there were 156 runs on tho board and the last t'wo batsmen 
'were at the wicket. If a wicket fell or a couple of runs 
'Were scored Kent would lose the Championship. Strong 
I men shivered like leaves as ball after ball \vas steadily 
[blocked by the batsmen. Eed-faced farmers wore their 
i pencils to stumps in explaining the appalling alternatives. 
Somerset, in the most sporting spirit, were trying their 
I hardest. A couple of deliberately-bowled 'wides would, of 
course, liave given Surrey the championship, but Somerset 
were playing for the honour and glory of defeating Kent 
on the first innings. 

The last two Kent men displayed wonderful nerve. The 
straight ones were carefully stopped and every ball off* the 
wicket was left alone. Needless to say the softest long hop 
to leg would not have tempted them to hit. 

When the bowler prepared to deliver the last ball of the 
day the very trees round the ground seemed to stop whis- 
pering. It was a good length ball, very fast and pitched 
slightly to the off*. The batsman raised his bat, expecting 
it to fly past the wicket. To his liorror it nipped in. 
Down came the bat in frantic haste. Heaven be praised! 
Just in time 1 The bat just snicked the ball off*. It missed 
the wicket by an eighth of an inch and shot away to leg. 

Then occurred one of those incidents that men boast of 
having witnessed, one of those strange happenings in sport 
that are recounted to -generation after generation. 

The ball had shot away to leg where th^re was no fields- 
man, One of the slips immediately made aftpr it.^ ‘ The 
batsmen naturally did not run as they did not wish to 
score. But suddenly it occurred to the striker that it might 
reach the boundary, that the slip field might not be fast 
enough to catch it up, and that, therefore, Kent would win 
on the first innings and in so doing lose the championsliip. 
The idea flashed across liis mind almost immediately after 
he had hit tlie l)all, and with a promptness of action that 
was really beyond all admiration ho dropped his bat and 
ran like a madman in pursuit of the ball. ' - 

He easily outstripped the Somerset slip, who was rather 
a stout man, and fled like a hare after the little red devil 
that was scorching fast in searcli of the fatal four. 

Men groaned in the agony of their excitement and women 
shrieked hysterically. 

On flew the gallant Kent batsman. Nearer and nearer 
he got to the ball. He overtook'it. He stopped it. Tliree 
inches from the boundary he fell on it and hugged it to his 
chest. The match was a draw, a glorious draw! Neither 
side had won or lost a point. It did not count in the 
Championship table. Kent were Champions 1 

In the mad excitement of the moment no one thought 
of appealing on tlie question of handling the ball or 
interfering with the field. Moreover both the umpires had 
swooned and were being removed on shutters. Tiio result 
stood. The hero of the game was carried into the pavilion 
by two music-hall agents and a reporter. 

Editorial Amenities. 

“I have no fault to find with ‘Towser,’ excexit that it is very 
much like scores of other dog stories ; that is probably why you have 
failed to place it. Have you tried the • j^Ianchester Guardian ' ? 

T.Frs Weehhj. 

“What conics after Home Rule? — Moniions in Germany.” 

Vancouver Daily Frovince. 

Fortunately we shan’t mind that. 
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MUSICAL NOTES. 

The remarkable and altogether epoeh- 
making article in The Times of the 16th 
inst., on the stimulating effect of the 
bath on unmusical people, has already 
borne notable fruit. Meetings of the 
Governing Bodies of all the principal 
Musical Colleges and Academies , were | 


We may further note, as one of the 
most valuable by-products of The Times 
article, the announcement that an inter- 
national Balneo-Musical Congress will 
be shortly held in the Albert Hall, with 
a view to discussing the best methods 
of promoting harmonic hygiene. The 
arena, we understand, is to be con- 
verted into a vast demonstration-tank. 


held on the following day, at which it ■ in which prominent composers, con- 

" d actors and singers will appear. Miss 
Carrie Tubs has kindly promised to 
preside. Amongst other items in the 
programme we may mention an exhi- 
bition of under- water violin - playing 
by Mr. Bamberger, and a game of 
symphonic water-polo between two 
teams of Ehine maidens, captained by 
Herr NmscH and Sir Henry Wood 
respectively. 


was unanimously determined, as one of 
the speakers put it, to eflect a closer 
synthesis of harmony and ablution. Sir 
Hubert Parry, himself celebrated in 
his youth for his prowess in natation, 
has offered to present the Royal College 
of Music with a magnificent swimming 
bath ; Mr. Landon Ronald has drafted 
a scheme for the erection of a floating 
bath in the Thames for the conveni- 
ence of the Guildhall 
School, and Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie has 
offered the students of 
the R.A.M. an annual 
prize for the best vocal 
composition in praise of 
saponaceous abstergents. 

Outside our musical 
academies the impetus 
given to musicians and 
composers has been 
equally remarkable. 

Professor Banville de 
Quantock, whose Ori- 
ental proclivities are well 
known, has at once 
embarked on a gigantic 
choral symphony, to 
words of his own com- 
position, in which the 
whole process and pro- 
cedure of the Turkish Bath is treated 
historically, dramatically and realis- 
tically in seventeen movements. The 
title has not yet been definitely- fixed, 
but it will probably be known as the 
Sym^honieBatlietiquef to differentiate it 
from Tschaikovsky's hackneyed work. 

Strauss is reported by Mr. Kalisch 
to be engaged on a series of Spritz- 
badlieder of extraordinary beauty and 
complexity, in which a wonderful effect 
is produced by the employment in the 
orchestral accompaniment of a new 
instrument called the Loofaphone, 
wdiich produces a curious hissing noise 
like that emitted by a groom when 
using the currycomb. Another instru- 
ment to which prominence is assigned 
in the score is called the Saponola and 
bears a resemblance to the spalacoid 
sub-family of mandrils, which have the 
mandibular angles in close proximity 
to the sockets of the lower cephalo- 
pods. The motto of the work is ^‘Das 
ewig Seifige.” 



Mb, Fbank Tinney (the famous 
American tragedian), — Ordinary holi- 
days is just so much junk. Me and 
Ernest don’t hold with them. Our 
idea of a holiday is to go down town 
and hear jokes. The more jokes we 
hear the bigger stock we have not to 
tell. 

Mb, Winston Cnttbcnill , — I have 
often wondered if a busy administrator 
might not get a very restful time by 
steadily refusing to fly. 

Mb. Asquith . — This talk about the 
constant need for holidays seems to me 
to be, if I may say so, one of the great 
illusions of the day. The wise man 
surely is he who, seated in his chair of 
office, welcomes every new complication 
and perplexity that the moments bring, 
and in labour finds the 
true repose. 

Mb. Mastebman , — I 
am spending my own 
holiday just now very 
i agreeably in composing 
conundrums. This is my 
; latest: ** Why-do I differ 
: from my trousers ? ” The 
i answer is, “ Because 
! they don’t want re- 
seating.” 

Lobd Wimbobne . — 
There is no place for a 
holiday like Meadow* 
brook. 






THE TRIUMPH OP THE ENEMY. 


IDEAL HOLIDAYS. 

Some Further Opinions. 

Colonel Boosevelt . — There is no 
doubt whatever that the best holiday 
ground is Brazil. There one can have 
excitement day and night. When one 
is not escaping from a man-eating 
trout one is eluding a vampire bat. 
If the time is slow one can always 
seek the Rapids. Next to Brazil I 
should suggest the offices of the New 
River Company. 

Mb. Hobhouse {P.M.G.).—1 know 
very little of holidays, having to keep 
my nose to St. Martin’s-le-Grind-stone 
day and night, bub I have thought 
that, if I did take a week or so off, I 
should choose to spend it on the Posfa 
Office yacht, roughing it. 

Sib Ubwabb Cabson . — Such time 
as I can spare from Ulster and my 
dai’y journey to and from London I 


A set of 12 Eliza- 
bethan “Apostle ” spoons 
were recently offered 
for sale at Messrs. 
Christie’s. Only one 
actual Apostle (Saint Peter) was avail- 
able, but excellent substitutes were 
provided in the persons of Alexander 
THE Great, Charlemagne, Julius 
C. aESAR, King Arthur, Guy of War- 
wick, Queen Elizabeth, Judas 
Maccabeus and ofcheis. 


“The fielding was particularly smart and 
the batsmen could not get the ball away, tho 
only hit worth mentioix for several hours 
being a 4: by Tarrant off Bullough.” 

Neivcastle Evening Chronicle. 

A few more efforts like this and we 
shall suspect Tarrant of having read 
the “ Brighter Cricket ” articles. 


“ A wireless message has been received here 
from the liner, New Y^ork, reporting that 
while in a dense fog she was struck a glancing 
blow abaft the bow by the steamer Pretoria. 

The New York was stooping at the time, 
and the shock was only slight. “ 

Glasgow Evening News. 


^iou!d like to spend in explaining to , Showing the advantage of being caught 
Redmond the duties of a War-lord. | bendin^y. o o 





nil 


’ow XOU dusi that 

^ THEBE OBSE, ESA ELLICATE PIECE, E IS, AND ’E SHOWS THE SLIGHTEST SCRATCH.” 


'WHEN OTHER LIPS 


The most original feature of the 
Opera-Ballet, Le Coj d/Or, given last 
week for the first time in England, was 
the arrangement by which the actors 
were excused from singing, and the 
sipgers from acting. Chorus and 
soloists, dressed uniformly, without dis- 
tinction of sex, in a nondescript maroon 
attire, were disposed on each side of 
tho stage in a couple of grand stands, 
from which they saw little or nothing 
of the entertainment but enjoyed an 
uninterrupted view of the conductor. 
This left the actors free to attend to 
the primary business of miming, which, 
when it came to the distribution of 
applause, they clearly regarded as the 
most important element in the show. 

I look for great things from this new 
departure. It is rare enough 'for an 
operatic performer to be capable of 
both singing and acting, or to be alike 
beautiful to look on and to listen to. 
Once we have accepted the convention 
by which an actor's lips are allowed to 
move in one part of the stage while the 
sound comes from a totally different 


quarter, we may go further and arrange 
for the singers to be put out of sight 
altogether. He (and more particularly, 
she) might be posted behind some sort 
of screen, diaphanous in respect of the 
vocalists' view of the conductor, but 
opaque to the audience. When I think 
of some of the rather antique and 
amorphous prime donne of German, 
Italian and Fx-ench opera, I know that 
any scheme which would render them 
invisible and permit their acting parts 
to be played by young and gracious 
figures would meet with my unqualified 
approval. It would be necessary, of 
course, to consult them first (a task 
which I would not care to undertake), 
and this division of labour would no 
doubt entail additional expense, but I 
am convinced that the pure love of art 
for art’s sake which is inherent in the 
nature of all operatic stars and syndi- 
cates would ultimately rise superior to 
considerations whether of pelf or amour 
propre, 0. S. 


From a catalogue : — 

“Wells (H. G.) Ann Veronica, a Modern 
Love Story, or. 8vo, cloth {rather dull)^ 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

[Another Husband Housekeeper, supple- 
menting the information already published in 
The paily Mail, reveals the system of house- 
keeping by enforcing which he saves pounds 
and pounds and pounds a year.] 

When Sunday's heavy meal is done 
Our joint's career is but begun. 

Imprimis, undismayed and bold, 

It reappears on Monday, cold. 

And lo ! the same on Tuesday will 
Appear again, and colder still. 

The odds and ends we keep in store. 
Divided neatly into four, 

A portion (No. 1) will do 

For Wednesday’s so-to-speak “ragofft 

A portion (No. 2) will be 

The gist of Thursday's “fricassee" ; 

A portion (No. 3) supply 

The pith of Friday's “ cottage pie " ; 

A portion (No, 4) will play 
The leading rdle on Saturday, 

Entitled, may be, “ d la rmse,'* 

Or, better still, “ anonymous." 

Thus is economy attained, 

For thus is appetite constrained. 
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“DRIVEN.” 

[With a slight hook to it.) 

1 I. 

Scene — The dratoing - room of John 

Staffurth, M.P. Enter Staffurth and 

Barbara Cullen. 

Biaffnrili. Barbara, the doctors have 
given their verdict. My wife has only 
two years to live. 

Barbara. John, but she looks so well ! 
What ’s the matter with her? 

Staffurth. WeU, it ’s a little difficult 
to explain. But without being technical 
I may say that it is-^cr — not exactly 
appendicitis and yet — er — not exactly 
mumps. Anyhow, it’s always very 
fatal on the stage. 

Barbara. Two years! John, I’m not 
quite clear whether I ’m 2 / 0 relation or 
Diana’s, or, in fact, what I *m doing in 
the house at all, but as an old friend of 
somebody's may I give you a word of 
advice ? 

Staffurth {looking at his ivaich). Cer- 
tainly, but yoii must be quick. I have 
to be ioack at the House in five seconds. 

Barbara. Then, John, give Diana a 
good time for. those two years. Ask 
her to recite sometimes, tell her about 
, Welsh Disestablishment, at all costs 
keep her amused, 

Staffurth {amazed). My dear girl, do 
you realise I ’m an Opposition Member? 
The Government may spring a snap 
division on us at any moment. {Taking, 
out his engagement book.) Still, lot me 
see what I can do. -On July 15th, 
1916 Oh no, that will be too late. 
November- 25tb', 1915— how ’s that? 
We might have an afternoon at Kew 
then if the Whips 'don’t want me. 
{Looking at his watch.) Well, I must 
be off. Don’t let Diana know she ’s ill. 

' ' [Exit hastily. 

Enter Diana Staff'urth. 

Liana. I listened outside the door 1 
Two years, and he won’t even ask me 
to recite to him 1 He doesn’t love me. 

Barbara. He does, he does I But he 's 
one of those men who never show it 
till the Last Act. 

Liana. Well, I know somebody who 
doesn’t mind showing it in- the First 
Act. {Goes to telephone.) Is that you, 
Captain Furness I’ve just learnt a 
new little piece. , Yes, don’t be 
long. [She sits doimi to play the piano 
till he coynes. 

‘ CUUTAIN. 

JI. 

Six months later. 

Captain .Furness’s rooms, 11.30 
Enter Furness and Diana. , 

Furyiess. There, dear, now we can 
have a nice little supper together. You 
do love me, don’t you? 

Liana. I suppose so, I love talking 


to you on the telephone, anyway. I 
can’t think what we should have done 
in this play without the telephone. 

Furness. And you will come away 
with me to-morrow ? 

Liana. Yes. {To the audience) Oh, 

I ’ve only got eighteen months {To 

Furness) Excuse me, Philip, this is a 
soliloquy ; would you mind not listening 
for a moment? {He turns away and 
■prepares the supper.) Oh, I’ve only 
got eighteen months more, and I v/ant 
to live ! I want to talk on the tele- 
phone to people, and keep on chang- 
ing my clothes, and recite — and — and 
— Philip ! You don't mean to say those 
are onarrons glaces you’ve got there? 

Furness. Eather. Don’t you like ’em ? 

Liana. How dare you ? You know 
the doctors won’t let me touch them. 

Furness. My dear, you never told me 


A THEEATENED STBIKE. 

John Staffurth . . Mr. C. Aubrey Smith. 
Captain Furness . . Mr. Owen Nares. 

wliat the doctors said to you. What 
did .they say.? 

Diana. Well, anyhow, they said, “No 
more marrons glaces." 

F'urness. Eeally, Diana, how could I 
know ? 

Diana. You ought to have guessed. 
You’ve insulted me and I’m going 
home. And I shan’t run away with 
you now. {Picks up her cjoak and 
ffoes to the door.) Er — if I should 
change my mind in the morning I ’ll — 
er — teleplione. 

Next morning. 

Furness {at the telephone). Yes — yes 
— no, Lorenzo— both ways. What? 
Oh, I beg your pardon, I thought it 
was — is it yqu, Diana? . , , You loitl 
come? Good. 

Enter John Staffurth. 

Staffurth. Good morning, (Lookmg 
atzhis %oatch.) I want a little talk with 
you if yoU' aren’t busy.' 


Furness. Certainly. {Handing box.) 
Won’t yon begin a cigarette ? 

Staffurth {taking out case). Thanks, 
I ’ll begin one of my own. {Does so.) 
Now then. My sister-in-law — or cousin 
or — anyhow, my friend Miss — or Mrs. 
— Cullen, Barbara Cullen, who — er — is 
still with us, told me some days ago 
that you were about to elope with, my 
wife. Is that so ? 

Furness. Yes. 

Staffurth. Yes. I ought to have 
spoken to you about it before, but I have 
been very busy lately at the House. 
The Government is biinging in its 
Bill for the Abolition of Telephones on 
the Stage, and it is necessary for the 
full strength of the Opposition to be 
there. As I said in my speech, any 
such Bill would, to take a case, ruin 
Mr. Temple Thurston’s new play at 
the Haymarket, and recent by-elections 
have shown that the country was 
However, I need not bother you with 
that. The point is that I have at last 
managed to get away to see you, and 
I want to know what it is you propose 
to do. 

Furness. I ’m going to send in my 
papers and take your wife away with mo. 

Staffurth. Ah ! Then perhaps before 
you ruin your career I’d better tell 
you what the doctors say about her. 
She is not 

Furness {impatiently). My dear chap, 
I know. She told me last night. But 
it’s all right, I don’t much care for 
them myself. 

Staffurth. not likely to live for 
more than eighteen months. 

Furness. My God 1 

Staffurth. That’s what we all said 
several times when we heard it. Well? 

Furness. Well, I mean, this wants 
thinking about. I had no My 

career — only eighteen months 

Staffurth {breaking out at last). You 
beastly egotist 1 You think of nothing 
but your rotten career. Y^ou cur, you 
hound, you dog I You 

Furyiess {annoyed). Now I warn you, 
Staffurth, I may only be about halt 
your size, but I shall have to thrash 
you severely if you talk like that. 

Staffurth. You dog. 

Furyiess {with dignity). For the sake 
of your wife, go before I climb up you 
and strike you. [Exit Staffurth. 

Curtain. 

in. 

The Drawiyig-room agam. 

Barbara {joyfulhj). Diana, I ’ve got 
some exciting news for you. Guess 1 

Duma. You’re going away ?- ' " 

Barbara. No ! - ... 

Duma. Oh, well, lifter all you’ve 
only stayed with us 'six months. Er-^ 
you ’ve got-a new -dress? 
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MrsiS 7mtor/roj?jJ7i5 co2^n^r2/ [to seco^td ditto). “Ay, Feed. London’s the place to see the swells enjoyino themselves 
THIS time o’ YEAE. NoTHING but life and gaiety on all sides.” ‘ evvaui.i.s LNJOYIHG THEMSELVES 


Barbara. No. “ 

Diana. No; that was a silly one. 
Er — John 's got a half-holiday ? . . 

Barbara. No. Well, I must tell you ! 
Diana, you’re not going to die after 
all ! The doctors made a mistake ! 

[Exit, 

, Diana. Not going to die ? But then 
I don’t want to run aWay with Philip. 
[Bushes to 'desk and seizes the telephone.) 
I must let him know. [With a shriek) 
Help ! the telephone ’s broken ! Then 
I have nothing to live for. [She takes 
out ])oison from poison dratver.) I shall 
count three before I drink. One — 
two Why doesn’t John come ? 
One — two If he isn’t quick he ’ll 

be too late. One 

Enter John quickly. 

John [looking at his tvatch). My dar- 
ling, I have just time to forgive you. 
Let us be happy together again. 

Diana. But the telephone ’s broken ! 
John [embracing her tenderly). My 
darling, I ’ve sent for a man to mend it, 
Diana [7nuch moved). My husband! 

A. A. M. 

“Miss Gluck only arrived in London from 
New York after a tour in America earlier in 
the morning, and proceeded to Richmond to 
rest.” — Times. 

Which she must have wanted after her 
busy* morning. 


THE BIG TROUT. 

Pull up the rypecks ! Push her home 1 
It ’s roses all .the way I 
Let garlands lie on Thames’s foam — 

A trout has died to-day 1 
Room for the victor — ho, there, room 1 — 
Who calls the gods to scefn 
No halfling of the luied gloom, 

, But that leviathan. ^ . 

Anew (with jostling words unstayed) 
We %ht it, inch by inch, 

From that first moment when he made 
The line scream off the .winch ; 
’Twas so we struck, we held him so 
Lest weed had triumph wrecked ; 
Thus to his leap the point dropped low, 
And thus a rush was checked. 

0 sought-for prize 1 Full many a day 
The old black punt has swung 
Beyond his stance, in twilight’s grey, 
Or when the dawn was young ; ' 

What hopes were ours, what heart- 
beats high 

Have thrilled us, when he rolled 
Up from the jade-green deep, a-nigh, 
Dull-gleaming as of gold 1 

Glide on, ye stately swans, with grace — 

' : ’ Ye ne’er again shall see 
His headlong dash among the' dace 
' ‘ Beneath the willow-tree ; 


Ye little bleak, lift up your heads, 

' Ye gudgeon, skip at score, 

The run between the lily beds 
Shall know its lord no more ! 

Yet, while th’ exalted pulses stir. 
Regret takes' hands with Pride, 
Regret for that most splendid spur — 
The Wish Ungratified ; 

With hammering heart that bulk I con, 
That spread of tail and fin. 

And sigh, like him of Macedon, 

With no more worlds to win. 

Pull up the rypecks, can’t you, Jim I 
■ It ’s roses all the way I 
But ne’er another fish like him 
For any other day ! 

Room for the victor — lock, there, 
room ! — 

Who calls the gods to scan 
No halfling of the amber gloom, 

But that leviathan. 


Commercial Candour. 

“Avoid Income-Tax and Leath Duties by 
investing in selected Canadian Securities.” 
Advt. in “ Times Financial Supplement.^* 

Motto for golfer who has foozled his 
approach : — 

“ I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word,. 
■ Nor look upon the iron angOrly.” 

Kiny John, iv., 1. 
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You are 
the” morning you have 
Why has not the 
There is something on your 


A LEGAL DOCUMENT. 

** There is,” I said, “ a guilty look about you, 
hanging round. At this .time of 
usually retreated to your fastnesses, 
telephone' claimed you? 

“No,” said the lady of the house airily; “I have a 

vacant mind.” i o t 

'W\?here, then,” I said, “is your loud laugh? 1 have 
not heard you shout ‘ Ha-ha,’ or anything remotely resem- 
bling Ha-ha.’ Something is weighing upon you. 

“ Not at all.” r 1 u • 

“ Yfes at all,” I said, decisively. You have something 

to confess.” ^ 

“Confess!” she said scornfully. “What nonsense is 
this aliout confession ? We are not early-Victorians. 

“ Yes, we are. ' 5 * I insist upon it. I shall be busy with 
my writing. ^ You will come and kneel unperceived at my 
ieet with ah imploring look upon your tear-staiiied' face. I 

sliall give a sudden start ” ^ , 1 , / i. i i. 

“ And,” she went on enthusiastically, “ I shall stretch out 
my hg^nds to “you, and you will raise me tenderly from the 
floor, And I shall then explain ” . 

“ That appearances were against you, but that Eugene is 
really your -brother by a first marriage . ” 

“ Ahd-1 shall then call for the smelling salts and swoon 
like this ’—she collapsed in an inanimate heap on the sofa 
— and you will rise to your full height 
h Yes,” I said, I shalliorgive you freely. 

No,” she‘said, “ you will blame yourself for not having 
appreciated, my angelic nature, for having treated me as a 
mere toy, for having ” ^ 

‘<Yes,” I^said, “for having married you at all. ±5ut 
shall forgive you all the same, and I shall present you with 
the locket containing my grandmother’s miniature. Come 
on ; let us start at once. I forgive you from the bottom of 
my heart.” 

“ All right,” she said, “ I accept your forgiveness, 
now that we ’ve cleared the ground, you 11 perhaps allow 
me ” 

“ Aba,” I said, “ then there is something after all ? 

“ There always is something” she said, “ so perhaps 
you 11 allow me to ask you a question ? ” 

“ A question ? ” I said. “ Ask me lift}’'. I don’t promise 
to answer them. I ’m only human, you know, but 
! “ Surely,” she said, “ this humility is exaggerated.” 

“ Anyhow,” I said, “ I ’ll do my best, so fire away.’' 

“ What,” she said, “ does one do with a legal document? ” 
“ Isn’t this rather sudden ? ” I said. “ ‘ What does one 
do with a legal document ? ’ My dear, one does a thou- 
sand things. One buys land, or sells it — which is much 
better. One gets separated, or, rather, two get separated ; 
one gets a legacy, generally quite inadequate; one executes 
a mortgage, but you mustn’t ask me who is the mortgagor 
.and who is the mortgagee, for, upon my sacred word of 
honour, I never can remeiiiiber which is which or who does 
what. One leaves one ’s money to one ’s beloved wife by a 
legal document, or one cuts her off with a shilling and 
one’s second best bed, like Shakspeaee, you know. Eeally 
there ’s nothing you can’t do with a legal document, “ 

“ How on earth,” she said admiringly, “ did you get to 
know all these things ? ” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” 1 said. “One learns' as one goes 
.along. Men have to know more or less' about the law.” 

“ Tell me,” she said ; “ do you feel paralysed when you 
see a legal document ? ‘‘ 

, No, not now. They used to make me trencjble, but 
up to tliem now. I understand their jargon.” 


“You’ve got a 


And 


“And frankly,” she said, “I don’t.” 

“But that doesn’t matter,” I said, 
man ” ^ 

“ Liicky me,” she said. ^ , 

“You’ve got a man to help you. That s what he s 
there for— to help you with legal documents and to have 
his ’^ork interrupted and all his ideas scattered. But, bless 
yoUj'he doestx’t mind. He knows his place.” 

“ Well,” she said, “ it ’s this way. A very dear friend 
of mine has taken a house at the seaside, and they’ve sent 
her a document.” 

“A letting agreement,” I said. 

“ I suppose so,” she said ; “ and they want her to sign 
it; - and they say something about a counterpart which 
somebody else is to sign.” 

That,” I said, “ is the usual way.” 

What, I want to know is, ought she to sign her 
document?’’ 

“ Isit the sort of house she wants ? ” 

“The very house,” she said. “ She ’s been over it. ^ Lots 
of rooms ; nice garden with tennis-lawn ; splendid view of 
the sea; drainage in perfect order; weekly rent a mere 
nothing. There ’s to be an inventory,” 

“ Of course there is. It ’s always done. Does the docu- 
ment embody everything she requires ? ” 

“Yes,” she said, “everything; and they’ve thrown in 
two extra days for nothing,” 

In that case,” I said, “ her duty is clear. She must 
sign it.” 

“ Do you advise that ? ” 

“ I do,” I said, “most strongly.” . . 

“Thank you so much,” she said, “I’ll do it at once, 
and before I could interfere she had sat down at the 
writing - table, produced a document, unfolded it and 
signed it. 

“ It is,” she explained, “ the agreement for letting 
Sandstone House, Sandy Bay. They made it out in my 
name.” 

“ But this,” I said, seizing the paper, “ is madness. It 
is not worth the paper on which it is written.” 

“ I did nothing,” she said, “ without your advice.” 

“I shall repudiate it,” I said, “as having been obtained 
by fraud.” 

Eight- 0 ,” she said ; “ we leave for Sandy Bay on 


July 28th.” 


E. 0. L. 


A SECOND-HAND SBEENADE. 

(The modern youths ice are told, is content to hymn his Lady 
in the amorous diction of other hards,) 

It is not mine, Aminta, to commend you 
According to your merits. Miles above 
My puny lyre were this ; I therefore send yon, 

For reference, “ The Classic Gems of Love.” 

Would I approve your tresses? See p. 7, 

L. 2, for what 1 frankly think of them ; 

Your lips? p. 8; your dimples, p. 11; 

Your teeth and ears and ankles ? ibidem. 

Your kisses? vide Jonson, B., “To Celia; ” 

See “ Annie Laurie ” for the way I greet 
Your neck and voice and eyes (the song has really a 
Trustworthy picture also of your feet). 

But nay 1 It ill behoves the ardent lover 
To turn your gaze to any single spot ; 

In every line, from.pover unto cover, 

My passion finds an echo. Read the lot. 
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Harold {loho has had the toorst of an argument %oith his father). “ All right, then, you 
don’t get those six strokes I WAS GOING TO GIVE YOU THIS AFTERNOON.” 


“SIR BAT-EARS/’ 

Sm Bat-ears was a dog of birth 
And bred in Aberdeen, 

But he favoured not his noble kin 
And so his lot is mean, 

And Sir Bat-ears sits by the alms- 
houses 

On the stones with grass between. 

Under the ancient archway 
His pleasure is to wait 
Between the two stone pineapples 
That flank the weathered gate ; 

And old, old alms-persons go by, 

All rusty, bent and black, 

“ Good day, good day, Sir Bat-ears T* 
They say and stroke his back. 

And old, old alms-persons go by, 
Shaking and well-nigh dead,’ 

“Good night, good night, Sir Bat- 
ears! ’’ 

They say and pat his head. 

So courted and considered 
He sits out hour by hour, 

Benignant in the sunshine 
And prudent in the shower. 

(JSTay, stoutly can he stand a storm 
And stiffly breast the rain. 

That rising when the cloud is gone 
Ho leaves a circle of dry stone 
Whereon to sit again.) 

A do;:en little door-steps 
Under the arch are seen, 

A dozen aged alms-persons 
To keep them bright and clean ; 

Two wrinkled hands to scour eacli stop 
With a square of yellow stone — 

But print-marks of Sir Bat-ears’ paws 
Bespeckle every one. 

And little eats an alms-person. 

But, though liis board be bare, 

There never lacks a bone of the best 
To be Sir Bat-ears’ share. 

: Mendicant muzzle and shrewd nose, 

He quests from door to door; 

: Their grace they say— his shadow gi’ay 
Is instant on the floor, 

Humblest of all the dogs there be, 

A pensioner of tlie poor. 

OUR PERSONAL COLUMN. 

[The New Indigence.) 
^DMiRABLK Cbichton, doublo Blue 
and double First at Oxford, weary 
of gerund - grinding at a fashionable 
preparatory school for £500 a year, 
charming conversationalist, expert auc- 
tion-bridge player, is open to accept 
partnershij) in well-established financial 
house on the basis of four months’ 
holiday a year and genuine week-ends 
— Friday till Tuesday. ’ ‘ ^ ‘ . 


J^ONCONFOBMisT, with opon mind on 
the subject of gambling, but modest 
means and conscientious objection to 
hard work, is desirous of meeting liberal- 
minded philanthropist who will advance 
him £750 to operate infallible system 
at Monte Carlo. 

yiGOROUS Young Man of titled family, 
who is sick to death of England, is 
prepared to undertake any duties of a 
sporting kind for unmarried heiress in 
America or elsewhere. 

^ Lady, whose income’ is only £4,000 
a year, is greatly in need of a 
month’s yachting, but cannot afford a 
yacht of her own and dislikes the 
mixed company to be met with on the 
ordinary advertised cruises. Will some 
kind friend be so good as to lend her 
a yacht and endow it ? 


IJnivkusity Man, strong, healthy, in 
early forties, wdio has never done 
a day’s work in his life, but has sud- 
denly fallen on comparative poverty, 
wishes to communicate with some per- 
son of means willing to save him from 
the pain and indignity of having to do 
without luxuries which have become 
second nature to him. * 

<£2 000 at once, for specu- 

’ lation by Undergraduate. 
A safe two per cent, offered ; advertiser 
cannot afford more. No professional 
money-lenders need apply. 

^HRisTiAN and Teetotaler, who has not 
yet been to Japan, would be quite 
grateful to any wealthy travel-enthusiast 
,who would make it possible for him to 
see this fascinating country. Excellent 
references. 
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'!<r r * 

“Kow THEN, Cousin Emma, let me give you a bit off the 
“Yes, please, I should like to taste that,' for in my : 

’ THEY KEEP IT FOR THE CHILDREN, SO I 'VE‘ ALWAYS MISSED 

REVELATION REVISED. 

[A 'portion of ^^The Photodrama of Creation,'' a .cinemato- 
graph enterprise hailing from the United States, has 
recently been exhibited^ * 

Oh, would I were a preacher or a prophet 
Of some wild pagan creed, I know^not where — 
One of whom people said, “ This nxa.n is off it 
(But still I had a following sparse and rare). 

That so, if cynics^urged, How hard to prove is 
The faith ye cling to fondly and so fast 1 " 

By favour of the men who wo>rk-the ** movies,’' 

I might expound the future and the past. 

Hiring a lot of lads with mobile faces, 

And all the world to tap for filmed scenes, 

Would I not set backsliders in their places 
And give my errant congregation beans ? 

Uprising in the darkened tabernacle, . 

A canvas sheet across the stage unfurled, 
“To-night, dear brethren, we propose to tackle,” 

I should commence, “ the Making of the World. 

“ Doubts have arisen lately if the cosmos 
Sprang as I stated; an egregious don 
Has published pamphlets asking if it v)as moss, 

Or something else, that formed the primal On. 

“ Well, to confute at once this creeping scandal. 

You shall behold the facts before your eyes, 

(If Mr. Potts “will kindly turn that handle — 
Thankyou) and note, the camera never lies." 

• Yes, I would teach them ; and if any scoffers 

Still weltered in the quagmire of their sin, 



DAYS THEY ALWAYS GAVE IT TO THE GROWN-UPS, AND NOW 


If when I overhauled the monthly coft'ers 
I found the business part a trifle thin, 

I - ! ! A 

Choosing a model for the worst offender 
' I should unroll a still more lively lot 
Of filrhs depicting him in' pomp and splendour, 

- “ Swift glories,” I should say, “and doomed to 

rot;” ; 

And then turn on “ The Day of Eetribution,” 

Shades of avengers in the vvorld below 
Prodding my man with verve and resolution, 

And broiling him on spits exceeding slow, 

And flaying him, and squeezing him with pincers; 
And whilst I pointed fo his shrivelled shape 
. (These moving picture-men ai’e rare convincers), 
How I should thunder to the stalls agape ! 

“ Look at yon sinner perishing in toto, 

Take warning lest the same occurs to you ; 

Each fraction of each wriggle is a photo, 

And therefore must be ateolutely true.” Evoe. 

“At the short fourteenth Vardon was bunkered, and took an 
hour.” — Exetei* Exjpress, 

He should have read our book, “ How to get out of a 
Bunker in Forty-five Minutes. By One who often Does.” 

“ This move of the Powers, sending a rural gentleman from the 
Rhine to do the big stick stunt in Albania with a lot of blood- 
thirsty savages, is about as much use as putting a boy sprout in 
the room of Sir John French .” — London Mail. 

Personally we put an elderly artichoke in Sir John’s room 
when he comes to stay with us. This, of course, in 
addition to the usual tin of biscuits. 
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THE DOYE OF PEACE. 


Lord Cebwb. » I DON’T SAY HE ’S A PEEFBCT DIED, MY LOEDS, BUT HE ’S THE 
BEST WE COULD MANAGE, AND A LITTLE ENOOUEAGEMENT MIGHT DO WONDBES 
FOE HIM.’’ ' ■' ■ ' 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(Exthacted ehom the Diary of Toby, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Monday, June 15. 
— In the mid seventies, when dear 
Johnny Toole was at height of well- 
earned fame, he for a while played 
three several parts on the same niglit. 
Bold advertisement an- 
nounced “Toole in Three 
Pieces.’’ Being just the kind 
of joke that h as the widest run 
over the low level of medi- 
ocrity, it filled tlie gallery 
dnd upper boxes. 

To-night it was recalled 
with fresh application. House 
privileged to see Premier in 
Three Pieces. For some 
weeks lie lias appeared at 
Question time in dual char- 
acter as Prime Minister and 
Secretary of State for War. 

To-night takes on duties of ab- 
sent Chancellor op Duchy 
Lancaster. His vci'sa- 


nudgAS 


Butcher, and with softened 
memories of Pegyotty contemplating 
Mrs, G'ummidge in exceptionally low^ 
spirits, whispers, “He’s thinking of 


OF 


‘ The one thing borne home to me was what a genius the Irish 

BimBLL, 


tility as marvellous as his 
industry. In response to 
group of live questions ad- 
dressed to him “ as ropre- , , ^ . 

sen ting tlie Chancki-lor 

theDuchyop Lancaster,” bristles with I elementary information, in 
minute information respecting number 
of livings in gift of the Duoliy in West 
Riding of Yorkshire, together with 
amount of income of each benefice and 
nature of the security. Equally master 
of intricate case of tho calamity ovor- 
shadowing the Pontefract Cricket Club 
whoso playing pitcli has boon damaged 
through subHidcnco caused by undov- 


[jround workings. 



Situation raised nice questions as 
to responsibility of the underground 
leaseholder and the prospect of com- 
pensation from coal royalties. Premier 
as fully informed on these subjects as! the old ’un.” 
later ho proved himself when by way of j Business done . — After brief unspark- 
Supplementary Question Amery, with ling debate Plural Voters Bill read a 
pretty air of one really in search of third time. Hostile amendment moved 

from Front Opposition Bench 
negatived by 320 votes 
against 242. Bill passed 
final stage without division. 

Tuesday. — Home Rule 
fills the bill in both Houses. 
The Lords, back from brief 
lioliday, protest against 
delay in introducing Amend- 
ing Bill. In vigorous speech 
Lansdowne insists on early 
day being named. Crewe, 
wringing his hands over un- 
reasonable ways of some 
people, promises Tuesday 
next. Adds that, if upon 
consideration of proposed 
amendments noble lords 
should require longer inter- 
val before Second Reading of 
parent measure than is pro- 
vided by original fixture for 
30th June, there will be no 
objection to postponement. 

In the Commons Robert Cecil, in- 
terposing in ordered business of Supply, 
moves adjournment with view of call- 
ing attention to “ growing danger 
created in Ireland by existence of volun- 
teer forces and failure of Government 
to deal with situation.” It is plurality 
of situation that disturbs philosophical 
mind. As long as there was but one 
volunteer force, its locality confined to 
Ulster, its purpose to defeat Homo 



A GENKHOUS BESTRAINT. 

“ I boliovo tho Almighty has endowed us all 
ith a certain amount of brains ; but we don’t 
II use them.” (Cheers). — Mr. TwKhBB in 
ic debate mx the Plural Voting Bill. 


inquired “In 
whose hands is the government of Ire- 
land at the present moment*?” “In 
the hands of His Maje.sty’s Ministers,” 
said Asquith. 

All very well for Duchy of Lancaster. 
Its afi'airs in strong capable hands. 
But that does little to assuage grief of 
Worthington-Evans. For months be- 
fore tho day when Mastermak, great- 
ly daring, exchanged safe position of 
Secretary of Treasury for dizzy lieights 
of Duchy of Lancaster, Worthington- 
J5vans was daily accustomed to pose 
him with questions as to working of 
Insurance Act. In IMasterman’s en- 
forced alisence from House Wedgwood 
IhcNN placed in charge of Insurance 
Act Department. Does a difficult 
business exceedingly well. Has earned 
approval from both sides of House. But 
Worthington -Evans is inconsolable. 
His feelings find expression in couple 
of linos, learned at his mother’s knee, 
descriptive of anguish of blind boy 
parted from liis brother by ruthless 
hand of death : — 

Oh, give my brother back to mo ,* 
i cannot play alone. 

Visibly brightened up on eve of Ips- 
wich election, which seemed to promise 
return of the wanderer. As to-night 
ho sits forlorn in corner seat below 
Gangway to left of Speaker, gazing 
sadly at corner of Treasury bench oppo- 
site (once amply filled by figure of 
former Secretary of Treasury}, Stephen 
Gwynne, seated next to him, gently 



“I don’t know whether the hon. Hembcc 
regards mo as a particularly frivolous person.” 

Lord Bobebt Cecil, 
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Buie Bill, ifcs commander - in - chief 
Cabson, it was well. Nay more, it 
was patriotic. But when Ulster’s chal- 
lenge, uttered by one hundred thousand 
armed men, is answered by the South 
and West of Ireland"with creation of 
an army exceeding that number, whole 
aspect is altered. Now, as in the 
time when “ Measure for Measure ’* 
was written — 

That in the captain ’s but a choleric word 

Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy, 

Opposition, to a man, stand up to sup- 
port Lord Bob’s demand that matter 
shall be discussed as one of urgent 
public importance. 

In course of animated speech Lord 
Bob delighted House by equalling, if not 
going one better than, 
the late Lord Cross’s 
historic jeii d'esprit 

“ I hear an hoh. mem- 
ber smile,” said Grand 
Cross oh a memorable 
occasion. - 

“I wish,” said Lord 
Bob to-night, sternly 
regarding bilarious Min- 
isterialist, “those laughs 
could be photographed 
and shown throughout 
the country.” ' 

Suggestion will doubt- 
less not be lost on enter- 
prising purveyors of cin- 
ematograph shows. 

There was another 
opportunity for the snap- 
shotterwhen, Lord Bob 
lamenting the “ ingrained 
frivolity of the Eadicals 
in this grave crisis,” 

Arthur Markham inter- 
posed with Supplemen- 
tary Question. 

“ What about Satan rebuking sin ? ” 
he asked. 

Turning upon Member for Mansfield 
more in sorrow than in anger, Lord 
Bob remarked : “ I don’t know whether 
the hon. Member regards me as a par- 
ticularly frivolous person.” General 
and generous cheering approved this im- 
plied disclaimer, and Lord Bob returned 
to consideration of “ the characteristic 
vice of the Eadical Government — fear 
of losing their places.” 

Tendency to introduce personal ob- 
servations cropped up from time to 
time through debate, which occupied 
greater part of sitting. Carson having 
genially alluded to main body of Min- 
isterialists as “lunatics,” Neil Prim- 
rose, turning upon the Wistful 
Winston, who hadn’t been saying any- 
thing, denounced him as “a human 
palimpsest.” 

Perhaps most touching case ..was 
that of Byles of Bradford. Having | 


long remained silent under undeserved 
contumely, he suddenly rose at half-past 
ten and iWelevantly remarked, “ 1 can- 
not understand howthe myth has grown 
up in this House that I am a blood- 
thirsty ruflSan. Why, Mr. Speaker, I 
would not kill a fly.” 

‘ In view of proved inconvenience, not 
to say danger, of unrestrained plague 
of flies, this protestation was received 
with mixed feelings. 

Business done — On division motion 
for adjournment of House negatived by 
majority of 65. After this, the House, 
nothing if not logical, forthwith ad- 
journed. > i ■ . 

• Thursday . — ^The Irish Members, long 
quiescent, suddenly resumed former 



POURING COLD WATER ON THE TROUBLED OIL 
(Lord Charles Bereseord and Mr. Dillon.) 

habit of activity. House owes to 
Amery the pleasing variation. He 
cited newspaper report of remarks re- 
cently made by Captain Bellingham, 
aide-de-camp to the Lord-Lieutenant 
OF Ireland. Inspecting and address- 
ing body of National Volunteers, he 
exhorted them to ensure triumph of 
Home Eule. 

Was this a proper thing to do ? Cer- 
tainly not. St. Augustine Birrell, 
answering Amery’s question founded 
on incident, stated that when Lord 
Aberdeen heard of matter he immedi- 
ately called for explanation, and 0 iptain 
Bellingham frankly acknowledged 
error of judgment. 

Irish Members recognised that in 
measure the error of judgment was 
slight compared with Amery’s in stir- 
ring up this dangerously attractive 
pool. As everyone knows, and as 
House was promptly reminded, Colonel 
the Marquis of Londonderry and 
Colonel Lord Kilmorey, aides-de-camp 


to His Majesty, have on more than 
one occasion, when inspecting Ulster 
Volunteers, urged them to stand in- 
domitable in resis^nce to establish- 
ment of Home Eule in their Northern 
Province. Irish Members want to 
know whether these noble and gallant 
gentlemen have been called upon to 
make explanation of their conduct 
similar to that peremptorily exacted 
from Captain Bellingham. 

Premier not to be drawn into delicate 
controversy. Pleaded lack of notice 
of questions put to him. Irish Members 
will be delighted to provide it. Shall 
hear more on the subject next week. 
Business ThWNFANT Bamuel, 

appearing in new calling as President 
of Local Government 
' Board, carries vote for 
his Department by ratt- 
^ ling majority of 127. 


OOEEESPONDENCE. 

To the Editor of ^^The 
Oblate Spheroid,'" 

Sir, — I congratulate 
you on your new depar- 
ture. The time is ripe 
for Politics without Par- 
tisanship. I look to you 
for scathing denuncia- 
tions of the arch hum- 
bugs who now wear the 
mantle of the once great 
Liberal Party. 

Yours, etc., 

“Patriot.” 

Sir, — I hail with joy 
your abandonment of 
Party Shibboleths, and 
await your exposure of 
Asquith, Lloyd George and all such 
traitors. Yours, etc., “ iMrARTUL.” 

Sib, — You will find it hard to live 
up to your professions, but the thinking 
Public will support you. 

We need a judicial paper that will 
set truth above Party considerations, 
revealing, incidentally, the devilish 
character of the EEDMOND-cum-Cabinefc 
compact. Yours, etc., 

“ Dulce et Decorum.” 


“Pink Chestnut. — ^Whcn ices arc given at 
a dinner it is usual to have them, but not 
otherwise.” 

From Etiqiictie'" in “ Lady.'^ 

It is therefore incorrect, “ Pink Cliest- 
nut,” to produce a ijrivate Bombe 
Vanille from your handkerchief bag. 

“ The death of an infant from ‘ convulsions,* 
without further explanation, can , never ho 
wholly satisfactory. ’ ’ 

Australian Medical Journal-. 

It takes a lot to satisfy some people. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Ptinch’s Staff of Learned Glories.) 

Axjh the world rocognisos Sir Majitin Cokway as a para- 
inount poak-coinpcllGi* and explorer of resource, wliile 
superior persons, like this learned clerk, know liiin as an 
eltectivo dilettante in the realms of art. In The Sport of 
OoUaoluyj (Fisirmt Unwin), with a general candour, but 
a specilio, canny (and of course ratlicr tiresome and dis- 
appointing) roticouco as to prices, lie gives us, in effect a 
fcroatiBo on tho cnift; of curio-hunling, gaily illustrated by 
anccdotos of the bagging of bronxo cats in Egypt, Eoppas 
and Giorgiones in Italian byways, Inca jowcllory in Peru 
ami heaven knows what and* where beside. The authentic 
method, a))parently, is to mark down your quarry as you 
pntor tho dealer s stockade, to pay no visible attention to it 
out bargain furiously over some pretentious treasure which 
you <lon’t in tho least want; later, admitting with regret 
your inability to aliord tlio price, to suggest that as a 
noinonto of your pleasant visit you iniglit be disposed to 
jany on that odd trifle in the corner over there; then, 
uirsting with hardly controlled oxcitoinont to see your 
n’lccless primitivo wrapped in brown paper and thrown 
nto your cab, to drive to your quarters, hug yourself 
jcstatically and lioast to your friends and follow-conspirators 
ibout it. Shooting tlie driven tiger from the howdali is 
iuito evidently notliing to this royal sport of dealer-spoofing, 
especially when the dealer knows a thing or two, as 
>ir Martin bravely confcHses ho sometimes does. I \Yonder 
f this arch-collector, wlien ho discovered his best piece, 
UJington Castle (of which ho discourses w’ith such pleasant 
lOd knowlcdgablo cntliusiasm), turned a contemptuous back 
'H tho battlomentB ai^tl made a casual offer for the moat, 
most diverting book. 


pie name of Madame Yoi Pawxowska is new to me: 
. anything like so good as 

A Child Went Forth (Duckw’orth) I am heartily sorry 
to have missed them. There have been many books 
wiitten about childhood, and the end of them is not yet in 
sight; but 1 have known none that so successfully attains 
the siiBplicity that should belong to the subject. You 
probably identify the title as a quotation from Walt 
Whitman, about the child that went forth every day, “ and 
mi® looked upon, that object he became.’^ 

Xhe child in tlie present instance was one Auuctj who went 
forth m the Hungarian village where she was born, and 
saw and became a number of picturesque and amusing 
tilings, all of which her narrator has quite obviously hei^ 
self recalled, and set down in excellent fashion. 1 don't 
want you to run away with the idea that Anna was a good 
or even a pleasant child. Anything but that. The things 
she did and said furnished a more than sufficient reason 
for licr father to threaten again and again to send her to 
school in England. The book ends with tlie x'ealisation of 
this, which had always been to Aima as a kind of shadowy 
horror in the background of life. Wo are not told wliich 
particular English school was favoured with her patronage, 
nor how she got on there. I was too interested in her 
career not to be sorry for this omission; and that shall bo 
my personal tribute to her attractions. 


There are few persons who can write love stories with 
a surer and more tender touch than Katharine Tynan. So 
I expect that many gentle souls will share my pleasure 
in the fact that she has just put together a volume of 
studies in this kind under the amiable title of Lovers' 
Meetings (Werner Laurie). Personally my only com- 
plaint about them is that in a short story lovers* meetings 
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mean the journey’s end, and I wished to spend a longer letting the reader know what she is about, and there is 
time in the society of many of the agreeable characters of generally something up her sleeve, tach story has its 
Mrs. Hinkson’s studies. Take for example the first — and | own little puzzle, and, if the puzzles are not ^always^ solved 


by the end of the tale, one can make all kinds of pleasant 
conjectures as to what really did happen, and Mrs. Steel’s 
mysterious hints and shrugs and fingers on the lip do 
beyond question assist her atmosphere. I like best of the 
stories “Salt of the Earth,” a most moving tale,. beauti- 
fully told. Always Mrs. Steel is interesting, and I hope 
these sketches are only little preludes to another of her 
thrilling romances. 

If Mr. Behteam Smith’s Caravan Days (Nisbet) has not 
made me eager to take to the road at once, the reason is 
’that he seems. to delight’ in things that I most cordially 
detest. For instance, he likes cooking and^he i^“very 
fond of rain.” With such tastes he' has more facilities for 


my own favourite — of the series. There really isn’t any- 
thing special in it— and yet there is everything. What 
happened was that Ghalloner, a confirmed bachelor, went to 
the Dublin quay to see off a friend on the boat to Holyhead. 

The friend didn’t turn up; but a young governess, v^ith 
whom Challoner had only the slightest previous acquaint- 
ance, was going by the boat — so Challoner went with her, 
and they were married, and lived happy ever after. You 
may think that this , doesn’t sound very probable,* and 
perhaps it doesn’t ; but it is so charmingly told — Challoner* s 
growing delight in the initial mistake that confuses the 
pair as man and wife is so alluringly developed, and the 
whole little episode of twenty pages has such a way with 

it as to take your credulity a willing captive. This was .... .. .. 

my individual choice ; but there are fifteen others of various j enjoying himself than are offered to most of us, and I find 


styles; some mild detective — 
studies, and a pathetic little 
ghost story that recalls to me 
one of Kipling’s best. Alto- 
gether an " attractive collec- 
tion, very far above many 
such that have appeared 
lately. 


Mr. Wilkinson Sheeben, 
in his new novel, The Mar- 
riage Tie (Geant Eichaeds), 
is very serious about the 
hypocrisies of the virtuous 
and the injustice of our moral 
conventions. Other writers 
before him have been serious 
about these, things, and I do 
not know that Mr. Shebeen 
has anything very new to 
say. I must also confess to 
thinking that a sense of 
humour would have assisted 
him greatly in his task. 
Nevertheless his readers are 
certain to sympathise with 
his beautiful heroine in her 
dismay at her unfortunate 



THE ART OP WINDOW-DRESSING. 
Shop-Manager {sternly, to assistant). “ Subely, Me. Jenkins, you 

OUGHT TO KNOW BETTER THAN TO PUT THE KiTCHEN GOBBLES IN 
THE CENTRE VASE. ReMEMBER IN FUTURE THAT IT IS ABSOLUTELY 
NECESSARY YOU SHOULD ALWAYS STRIKE THE' KEY-NOTE WITH THE 

Selected Nuts.'* 


illegitimacy, and she is a good girl with a grekt regard for the 
feelings of all her friends, ' even though she expresses this 
regard a little stifidy. Mr. Sherben uses his background 
well, and many of his scenes would be effective if only his 
characters were debarred from dialogue. It would be, I am 
sure, beyond Johanna* s powers, were she limited to the deaf 
and dumb alphabet, to convey such a speech as this : “ I 
wish you to consent to your father’s suggestions, dear. 

i By doing so you do not injure me, and you cheer his de- 
clining days. I am sure your dear mother wishes it.” Her 
methods would become something much brusquer and more 
direct. I doubt if Mr. Shebben is at his best in a novel. 
An essay on the confused issues of illegitimacy and the 
punishment of the children for the sins of their fathers 
would show him, I am convinced, at his ease; but dialogue 
and a beautiful heroine are an embarrassment to him. 

In a volume of tales and sketches entitled The Mercy of 
the Lord (Heinemann) Mrs. Floba Annie Steel revives 
pleasant memories of her Indian romances once beloved by 
me. In these new stories everybody dies — if Europeans, 
with the latest slang upon their lips; if natives, with a 
lusty invocation to Allah. Mrs. Steel does not believe in 


myself wondering vvhether 
life ...in a caravan, always 
supposing that he was not 
there to do the cooking and 
admire the rain, vvould be 
quite as much fun ^ as he 
would have us believe. I am 
confident that when next he 
goes upon his travels the 
majority of his friends will 
be .anxious to share . the 
attractions of his Sieglinda^ 
that caravan of caravans, 
but I doubt if they will be 
oi&QicingSieglindas tox them- 
selves. Meanwhile, so human 
has Mr. Bebtbam Smith 
made his Sieglinda that I 
can well imagine her sulking 
in her retirement because 
she wants to see Argyll, the 
only county in Scotland she 
has not yet sampled. 

If you are a musical genius 
yourself and want to do a 
young composer a good turn, 
I implore you not to get his 
opera produced under the pretence that it is yours and 
wait until it has been received enthusiastically before you 
announce whose work it is. For that is what Jess Levellier 
did, and “Miss Louise Mack” tells us what a deal of 
trouble was brought about by this impulsive action. There 
are several love stories in The Music Makers (Mills and 
Boon). There is the affair of Jess and there is the affair of 
Jess*s father; and in regard to the second of these I w^ould 
say that I am a little tired of adventurous women who 
are first attracted by dollars and then find that they are 
head over ears in love with the man himself. But in case 
you are not adequately intrigued by either of these ro- 
mances, I can also tell you that Sir Williajn (big and burly) 
and Trixie Sarrison, though married, gave considerable 
cause for anxiety before with “ outstretched hands she went 
tottering towards him.” Even the most jaded novel-readers 
will suffer thrills and surprises from The Music Makers, 
and occasionally, perhaps, they will wonder whether co- 
incidence’s long arm has not been stretched to the point of 
dislocation. However that may be, the book is breezy and 
its author is lavish of her material. Parsimonious writers 
would have made half-a-dozen novels out of the stuff of 
Mrs. Obeed’s book. 
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MORE MUIMITIOIMS OF PEACE. 

(An Ejpisode in the Camp of the Nationalist Volimtecrs.) 

Ti.o elapsed in the history of the scheme for the “ better government of Ireland.” 

tlie Interior Cliamber, but, apart from this conciliatory action, 
no effective attempt had been made to avert the horrors of Civil War. ^ “i-non, 

had been planned, of which the one failed and the other succeeded. And during the 

revealITtS further than the preparatoiy stage— and even this was denied) it was 

re\e<Ued that Bntish officeis were not very greatly inclined to shoot down their fellow-countrymen for the sake of the 
beaiw jenx of a political party. And for this the politicians of that party, selecting the worst name they could think 
of, described these officers as politicians. And the cry of “The Army m the People,” started by a Labour Member 

and supported by the First Lord of the Admir-ilty (who wore a small one), was raised very 
high and then dropped, as likely to prove inexpedient. -■ ^ sou 

VAl.infSr! a very clever feat of gun-running on the part of the Ulster 

been broken, the Government, as its guardian, determined to take no punitive 
measures— an attitude that was repellent both to Sir Widliam Byles and to Mr. Neil Primrose. 

nAfA,-;Anfnf“°f^ grew up in each political party a body of rebellion. For on the Liberal side there wore those, 
fl?nn Ph n w seasons for their advocacy of peace at whatever charges, who gave out that there were worse things 
Af f?-,A P ^ War, and one of the worse things was the stultification of their own projects, or, as they put it, of the Will 

°° “>« WiU of tho Voople 

thoi- Unionist side there were those who said that they would do nothing to provoke Civil War, but 

.?bLt the hps.*^®’'® War, and they (the Unionist Party) could well afford to stiffen themselves 

oommotro" itorprSmS'’ “““ ‘■“'‘““S 

fob ^°l^‘'^teors, though perfect sobriety was exhorted and maintained, it was excusably 

felt that It would be a pity if so fine a force should have been raised and armed at such expense and sacrifice ana 
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then have no chance of showing what it could do. And this feeling evoked sympathy in the breasts of the Irish 
I of the South and West ; and they said to them of Ulster, “ Eather than see your army wasted we will ourselves 
I raise one for you to shoot at.” And this they did, in part for sheer joy of the chance of a fight, and in part 
for admiration of the sportsmanship of a people that had defied a British Government. And though some joined the 
new Volunteers for love of Home Eule, and with the object of offering themselves as substitutes for the British 
i Army, yet the promoters were content to allege, vaguely and inoffensively, that their object was just the protection of 
Irish liberty, whatever that might be taken to mean. And, being Irish, no exact logic was asked of them. 

But at first Mr. Eedmond, as a supporter of the law, and scandalised by its breach in Ulster, declined to 
approve this illegal development, which for the rest he regarded as negligible. But later, when it had grown too large 
to be ignored, he generously consented to overlook its illegality and to place it under official patronage. But his offer 
was received in a spirit of very regrettable independence. On reflection, however, this attitude was exchanged for one 
of sullen submission. 

Now a private army is a dangerous thing when you know what it is for; but it is a very dangerous tiling when 
you don’t. And there were cynics — not too frivolous — who held that the best course for the Government would be to 
withdraw from Ireland for the time being and leave Ulster and the Best to come to an agreement of their own, 
either with or without a bloody prelude. And there were' other critics — not much more frivolous —who replied 
that, if we walked out of Ireland and left Ulster and the Eest to come to terms, they miglit get to understand one 
another to such good purpose that we should never have the opportunity of walking in again. 

And the Government’s only consolation lay in the thought that the Eest of Ireland lacked the munitions of war 
owing to the vigilant precautions taken to prevent the importation of arms into Ulster. 

A thrill of emotion rippled over the tented plain. Into the camp of the Nationalist Volunteers had dashed a 
motor-car which was taken to be the forerunner of a great consignment of smuggled arms, for it contained a bulky 
wooden case with the label “Munitions of Peace” pasted upon its fagade — a superscription that might well have been 
designed to mislead the wariest of coastguards and patrols. Its sole convoy was an old gentleman — evidently 
selected for the part, for by his air of simple benevolence you would have judged him the last man in the world to 
be suspected of nefarious practices. 

A cry of bitter disappointment broke out on the discovery that the “ munitions ” consisted of nothing but books. 
But the uproar died down as the old gentleman was seen to assume the attitude of an orator. His words were 
at first received in courteous silence ; then with sympathetic approval ; finally with deafening applause. 

“ Nationalist Volunteers ! ” he said : “ I come from performing a similar mission of camaraderie among the liosts 
of Ulster. I am no partisan. I am like a certain philanthropist ot whom I liave heard who purveyed slierbot to the 
rival camps of the Sultan of Morocco and the Pretender. I trust that my fate may not be his, for he w'as the sole 
person killed in one of the noisiest b^tles ever fought in the environs of Pez. 

“ This tome, identical with the rest of my munitions of peace, embodies (for I made the contents myself, and so 
ought to know) the highest wisdom mingled with the purest material for mirtli. Its contemporaneous perusal in 
both camps should encourage a common ideal of humour and so promote mutual respect and affection. 

^ “I would go even further and express the hope that here may be ^und a spirit of genial lolcninco wliicli, if 
assimilated by all parties, will infallibly lead to a solution of the Irish Question without the inconvenience of bloodshed. 
Gentlemen, permit me ! ” And tliereupon he presented to the admiring gaze of his audience ilTr. Punch's 


Pnnlrxttr anir llclmne. 
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